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Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

L    BBEIES  OF   THE    BEST   ENGLISH   AND  FOBEIGN  AUTHORS,   PBINTED  IK 

POST  8V0.,  AND  PUBLISHED  AT   3s.    6d.   PEB  VOLUME 

(excepting  those   MASKED  OTHEBWISE). 


Bacon's  Essays,  Apophthegms,  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients,  New  Atlantis,  and 
Henry  Vil.,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Fortrait. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  popular 

Selection  from.    By  Leigh  Hont, 

Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions, 

Discoveries,  and  Origins.  Revised  and 
enlarged.    Portraits.    In  2  vols. 

Bremer's  (Miss)  Works.  Ti-anslated  by 
Maky  Howitt.    Portrait.    In  4  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Neighbours  and  other  Tales. 
Vol.  2.  The  President's  Daughter. 
Vol.  3.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace, 
Vol  4.  A  Diary,  the  H Family,  &c 

Butler's  (Ep.)  Analogy  of  Eeligion, 

and  Sermons,  with  Notes.    Portrait. 

Carafas    (The)    of    Maddaloni:     and 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Alfred  de 
Keumont. 

Carrel's  Counter  Bevolution  in  Eng- 

land.  Fox's  History  and  Lonsdale's 
Memoir  of  James  II.    Portrait. 

Cellini  (Benvenuto),  Memoirs  of. 
Translated  by  Roscok.  Portrait. 

Coleridge's  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series  of 

Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Religion. 

Coleridge's  (S.  T.)  Biographia  Liter- 
aria,  and  two  Lay  Sermons. 

Conde's  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in 

Spain.    Translated  by  Mrs.     osteb.    In 
3"vol8. 
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Cowper's  Complete  Works.     Edited, 

with  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Soothkt. 
fliustrated  with  50  Engravings.   In  8  vola. 

Vols.  1  to  4.  Memoir  and  Correspondence. 

Vols.  5  and  6.  Poetical  Works,     Plai^. 

Vol.  7.  Homer's  Biad.    Plates. 

Vol.  8.  Homer's  Odyssey.    Plates. 
Coxe's    Memoirs    of   the    Duke   of 

Marlborough.     Portraits.    In  3  vols. 
*,*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns,  4to.  lOs.  6d. 

■  History    of  the    House    of 

Austria.    Portraits.     In  4  vols. 

De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land. Edited,  with  Notes,  by  John 
Macgeegob. 

Emerson's  Complete  Works.    2  vols. 

Foster's  (John)  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence.   Edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland.   In  2  vols. 

Lectures      at      Broadmead 

ChapeL  Edited  by  J.  E.  Kylanu.  In 
2  vols. 

Critical   Essays.      Edited  by 

J.  E.  Ryland.    In  2  vols. 

Essays— On  Decision  of  Cha- 
racter, &c.  &c. 

Essays — On  the  Evils  of  Po- 


pular Ignorance,  &c, 

Fosteriana:  Thoughts,  Re- 
flections, and  Criticisms  of  the  late  John 
Foster,  selected  from  periodical  papers, 
and  Edited  by  ;Hekuy  G.  Bohn  (nearly 
600  pages).     5s. 

Miscellaneous  Works.    In- 

chidiiig  his  Essay  on^Doddridge.       Prt- 
pariiig. 

Fuller's  (Andrew)  Principal  Workf. 

With  Memoir.    Portrait. 


Bomrs  VAMious  libraries. 


Goethe's  Works,  Translated  into  Eng- 
lish.   In  5  vols. 

Vols.  Land 2.  Autobiography,! 3 Books; 
and  Travela  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Switserland.    Portrait. 

VoL  3.  Faust,  Iphigenla,  Torquato 
Tasso,  Egmont,  Ac.,  by  Miss  Swan- 
wick  ;  and  Gotx  von  Berlichlngem,  by 
Sir  Waltkr  Soott.    Frontitpicee. 

VoL  4.  Novels  and  Tales. 

Vol.  6.  Wilhelm  iMeist^r's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Gregory's  (Dr.)  Evidences,  Doctrines, 

and  l>\ifiei»  of  the  Chrlstiun  Religion. 

Guixot's  Representative  Government. 

I'ninslrtted  by  A.  K.  Sct.uLE. 

History  of  the  English  Be  vo- 
lution of  1640.  rran»*lated  by  William 
Hazutt.    Portrait. 

History  of  Civilization.  Trans- 
lated by  WiLLLAM  Hazlitt.  In  3  vols. 
I'orirait. 

Hwtlitt's  Table  Talk,  A  New  Edition 
in  one  volume. 

Lectures     on    the    Comic 

Writers,  and  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Literature 


of  the  Age  ol  Klizal*eth,  and  on  Characters 
of  Sbakegpear's  Plays. 

Plain  Speaker,     ^s. 

Round  Table ;  the  Conversa- 


tions of  jAMtis  NOKTHCOTK,  R.A;  Cha- 
racteristics, .tc,    5«. 

Hall's  (Rev.  Robert)  Miscellaneous 

Works  and  Remains,  with  Memoir  by 
\n.  Gkkgobt,  and  an  Essay  on  his  C^- 
racler  by  Johk  FoflTSB.    Portrait. 

Heine's  Poems,  complete,  tVom  the 
Gerauui,  by  1:1.  A.  Rowring.     5«. 

Hungary:  its  History  and  Revolu- 

tiuas;  with  a  Memoir  of  Ku^suth  from 
new  wd  authentic  soura-s.     Portrait, 

Hutchinson  (Colonel),  Memoirs    of, 

with  the  Sk-ge  of  I>atham  House. 

James's  (G.  P.  R.)  Richard  Coeur-de- 

Lion,  Kim?  of  England.  Portrait*.  2  vols. 

Louis  XIV.  Portraits.  2  vols. 

7xuiins's    Letters,   with    Notes,    Ad- 

ditloofl,  and  an  index.    In  2  vols. 

Lamartine's  History  of  the  Girond- 

Ista,     Portraits.     In  3  vols. 

Restoration  of  the  Monarchy, 

with  Index,     pm-traxtt.     In  4  vols. 

French  Revolution  of  1848, 

with  »  Tm^  PfTttixpiec^,. 
Lani>       '         '3,  Elia  and  Eliana. 

O.I 

TAnsi  •  iL*m  U/i  y  of  Painting.  Trans- 
lated by  IUj«oofi.     Portrait$.    In  S  Tola. 


Locke's  Philosophical  Works,  con- 
taining an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, kc,  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  St.  JoHK.    Portrait.    In  2  vols. 

Life  and  Letters,  with  Ex- 


tracts from  his  Common- Place  Books,  by 
Lord  King. 

Luther's  Table  Talk.    Translate<l  by 
Wu.LtAM  HAZLfTT.      Portrait. 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Florence, 

The  l*rince,  and  other  Works.     Portrait. 

Menzel's  History  of  Germany.     Por- 
trait.   In  3  vols. 

Michelet's  Life  of  Luther.   Translated 
by  William  Hazlitt. 

Roman  Republic.    Translated 

by  William  Hazlitt. 

French  Revolution,  with  In- 


dex.    Frontispiece. 

Mignet's    French   Revolution  from 

1789  to  1814.     Portrait. 

Milton's  Prose   Works,  with  Index. 

Portraitt.     In  5  vols. 

Mitford's  (Miss)  Our  Village.  Im- 
proved Ed.,  complete.   Tlltistrated.  2  vols, 

Neander's  Church  History.    Trans- 
lated: with  General  Index.    In  10  vols. 
Life  of  Christ.     Translated. 

First  Planting  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Antignostikus.  Translated.  In 
2  vols. 

History  of  Christian  Dogmas. 

Tran.slated.     In  2  vols. 

Christian  Life  in  the  Early 


and  Middle  Ages,  iiicUi<ling  his  '  Light  in 
I)ark  Places.'    TranKlatetl. 

Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens. 

R'^vised  and  completed.     Portrait. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed.     New  Edition. 
With  Analysis  and  Notes.  Double  Vol.  6«. 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.  Trans- 
lated by  K.  KosTKu.     In  3  vols. 

Servia  and  the  Servian  Re- 

vohition. 

Reynolds'    (Sir     Joshua)     Literary 

Wt)rk8.     Portrait.     In  2  vols. 

Roscoe's    Life    and    Pontificate    of 

l^eo  X.,  with  the  Copyright  Notes,  and  an 
ludex.     Portraitt.     In  2  vols. 

Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  Sec.     Portrait. 

Russia,  History  of,  by  Waltbb  K. 
KnxT.    Portrait*.    In  2  voto, 
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Schiller's  Works.      Translated    iiito 

:    English.    In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Vol.  2.  Continuation  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  Netherlands;  Wallenstein's 
Camp  ;  the  Piccolomini ;  the  Death 
of  Wallensteln ;  and  Willlain  TelL 

Vol.  3.  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina. 

Vol.  4.  The  Robbers,  Fiesco,  Love  and 
IntrlRne.  and  the  Ghost-Sc^r. 

Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  Life  and 
of  Language,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mob- 
bison. 

History  of  Literature,  An- 
cient and  Modern.  Now  first  completely 
translated,  with  General  Index. 

Philosophy     of     History. 

Translated  by  J.  B.  Kobertsojt.      For- 
tran. 

Dramatic  Literature.    Trans- 
lated.   Fortran. 
— -  Modem  History. 

Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works. 
Sheridan's    Dramatic    Works     and 

Life.    Fortran. 


Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South 

of  Europe.    Translated  by  lloscoe.    For  • 
traits.     In  2  vols. 
Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Moral 

Sentiments;  with  his  Essay  on  the  First 
Formation  of  languages. 

Smyth's     (Professor)    Lectures    on 

Modern  History.     In  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Re- 
volution.   In  2  vols. 
Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with 

God,  or  i>evotioual  Meditations  lor  Every 
Day  in  the  Year. 

Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Living 

and  I>ying.     Portrait. 

Thierry's  Conquest  of  England   by 

the   Normans.      Translated   by  William 
Razlitt.     Portrait.     In  2  vols. 

Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate, 

in  France.    Translated  by  F.  B.  Wklls. 
2  vols.  In  one.     5«. 

Vasari's    Lives    of    the     Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Architects.    Translated  by 
Mrs.  FosTKR.     6  vols. 

Wesley's  (John)  Life.  By  Kobekt 
SouTHKY.  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
Double  volume.     6s. 

Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.    Frontispitice. 


Uniform  with  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 


Bailey's   (P.  J.)  Festas.      A    Poem. 

Seventh    Edition,   revised    and  enlarged. 
6s. 

British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 

White.      Cabinet  Edition,     in    4    vols. 
14s. 

Cary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hea- 
ven, Hell,  and  Purgatory.    Is.  6tJ. 

Chilling  worth  s    Eeligion    of    Pro- 

testante,    3s.  6d. 

Classic  Tales.  Comprising  in  One 
volume  the  most  esteemed  works  of  the 
imagination.    3s.  6(2. 

Demosthenes    and    .Sschines,    the 

Orations  of.    Translated  by  Leland.     3s. 

Dickson  and  Mowbray  on  Poultry. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    lUvstrations  by 
Harvey.    6s. 

Guizot's  Monk  and  His  Contem- 
poraries.   3s.  6d. 

Hawthorne's    Tales.      In    2    vols., 

Ss.  6<l.  each. 
Vol.  1.  Twice    Told    Tales,    and    the 

Snow  Image. 
Vol.  2.  Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  the  Seven  Gables. 
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Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 

the    Psalms.      Numerous    Illustrations. 
4s.  64. 

Hofland's  British  Angler's  Manual. 
Improved  and  enlarged,  by  Edwarj)  Jkssk, 
Esq.  nVustratei  with  60  Engravings. 
7«.  6d. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  Skwkll.    3s.  6<i. 

Irving' s     (Washington)      Complete 

Works.    In  10  vols.    3s.  6c(.  each. 

Vol.  1.  Salmagundi  and  Knickerbocker 
Portrait  of  the  Atdfwr. 

Vol.  2.  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  Gold- 
smith. 

Vol.  3.  Bracebridge  Hall  and  Abbots- 
ford  and  Newstead. 

Vol.  4.  Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  the 
Alhambra. 

Vol.  6.  Conquest  of  Granada  and  Con- 
quest of  Spain. 

Vols.  6  and  7.  Life  of  Columbus  and 
Companions  of  Columbus,  with  a  new 
Index.    FHne  Portrait. 

Vol.  8.  Astoria  and  Tour  in  the  Prairies 

Vol.  9.  Mahomet  and  his  Successors. 

Vol.  10.  Conquest  of  Florida  and  Ad- 
ventures  of  Captain  Bonneville. 


BOHtrS  VAJilOUS  LIBRARIES, 


Irving's  (Washington)  Life  of  Wash- 
ington,   f'ortmit.    In  4  vols    3».  6d.  eiich. 

(Washinffton)  Life  and  Let- 
ters.    By  his  Nepbew,  PiKaiiK  E.  Ikvqjo. 
In  2  vois.     6s.  6<i.  each. 
For  f-'paraU  Work*,  tee  Cheap  Seriet, 
p.  20. 

Joyce's  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  With  Examination  (^ueationa. 
31.  fri. 

Lawrence's  Lectores  on  Compara- 
tive Aiiatijmy,  Phyt^lulogj',  2k>olo2y,  and  the 
Natond  History  of  Man.     Illustrated.  6s. 

Lilly's   Latrodaction   to  Astrology. 

With  nomeroiu  Emeudaiions,  by  Zadkiki,. 
5*. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History  Philoso- 
phically oousldered.  in  4  vols.  3s.  6(i. 
each. 


Elementary     Chemistry, 
{n    4   vols. 


Parkes's 

3*.  Bd, 

Political     Cyclopsedia. 
3s.  6d.  each. 


■'  Also    bound   in    2    vols,   with 

leather  backs,     lbs. 

Shakespeare's    Works,    with    Life, 

by  Chalmkrs.     in  diamond  type.    3«.  Qd. 

'  or,  toith  40  Engravings.     5s. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  With  Introduc- 
tory Remarks  by  the  Hev,  J.  Shkbman. 
Printed  in  a  large  dear  type.  lUuttra' 
tio7ii.    3s.  6ci. 

Wide,  Wide  World.  By  Klizabkth 
Wetherall.  Illustrated  urith  10  highly- 
finished  Steel  JEnffravingt.    3s.  6d. 


m. 


Bohu's  Historical  Library. 

ONIFOBM    WITH    THE    STANDAttD    LIBRARY,    AT    5s.   PER    VOLUME. 


Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

lUiutrated  with  nutnerous  Portraits,  M. 
In  4  vols. 

Pepys'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 
E<iited  by  Ix)rd  Braybro<jke.  \Vith  im- 
portant Additlonf*,  including  nnmcrous 
f/etters.  IlXuttraied  vnth  many  Portraits. 
In  4  vois. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Eeign  of  the 

Stuarts,  Uiciudiug  the  Protectorate.  With 
General  index.  UpuMrdt  of  40  Portraits. 
In  3  vols. 


Jesse's  Memoirs   of  the   Pretenders 

and  their  Adhcrenta.     6  Poi'traits. 

N  agent's  (Lord)  Memorials  of 
Hampden,  hie  Party,  and  Times.  13 
Portraits. 

Strickland's    (Agnes)    Lives  of  the 

Queens  of  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Krom  ollloial  records  and 
authentic  documents,  private  and  public. 
Revised  iiklitioij.     In  6  vols. 


IV. 


Bohn's  Library  of  French  Memoirs. 


UMJTOKM  WITH  THE  bTANDARD  LlUliAEY, 


Memoun    of    Philip  de   Commines, 

conUlninK  the  Histories  of  1/ouis  Xi.  and 
Qiarlea  VIII.,  and  of  Charles  the  Hold, 
Imko  of  iiur({uudy.  I'o  which  is  added, 
The    Scan«ialous    Chronicle,     or     Secret 


AT  3s,  ijd,  PER  VOLUME. 
Portraits. 


History  of  Louia  XI 
2  vols. 


lo 


Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prime 

iVIini.st«r  to  Henry  the  Great,     Pin-traiti. 
in  4  vols. 


V. 


Bohn's  School  and  College  Series. 


UNIFORM    Wri'H    THE    STANDARD    LIBRARY. 


fiaat'i  Complete  Greek  and  English 
Lexioatx  to  th«  New  Teetameot.    2s. 

2iew   Testament    (The)    in    Oreek. 

tfrleabacb'i  Text,  with  the  vartoos  read- 
tit^  of  Mill  aod  Scboli  at  foot  of  page,  and 


Parallel  Refereuces  In  the  margiO;  tiip  S 
Critical  Introduction  and  Clironolf.g'lral 
Tablea.  Tun/ac-simHet  of  GrerM  ifanw 
scripU.  (660  pagaa.)  3«.  9d. ;  or  with  the 
LexiocD,8<. 
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X. 


Bohn's  Illustrated  Library. 

untfobm  with  the  standard  library,  at  5.s.  per  vot.umt? 
(excepting  those  marked  otherwise). 


Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 

Revised  and  enlarged.  Nv/merout  jlne 
Fortraits.    In  2  vols. 

Andersen's    Danish    Legends    and 

Fairy  I'ales.  With  many  I'ales  not  in  any 
other  edition.  Translated  by  Cabolink 
Peachey.    120  Wood  Engravingt. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrioso.  In  Eng- 
lish Verse.  By  VV.  S.  llosK.  Twdve  fine 
Engraoingi.    in  2  vols. 

Bechstein's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

Including  Sweet's  Warblers.  Enlarged 
edition.    Numerous  platet. 

*,*  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 

With  the  plates  coloured.     7s.  6d. 

Bonomi's  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

New    Edition,    revised    and   considerably 
enlarged,  both  in  matter  and  Plates,  in-    ! 
.  eluding  a  Full  Account  of  the  Assyrian 
Sculptures  recently  added  to  the  National 
Ckjllectioa    Upwardi  of  300  Engravings. 

Butler's  Hndibras.  With  Variorum 
Notes,  a  Biography,  and  a  General  Index. 
Edited  by  H>2<ky  G.  Bohn.  Thirty  beau- 
tiful Illustrations.  \ 

;    or,  further   illustrated  with    i 

62  Outline.  Portraits.     In  2  vols.     10«.         | 

Cattermole's  Evenings   at   Haddon   j 

Hall.  24  exquisite  Engravings  on  6teel, 
from  designs  by  himsdf,  the  Letterpress 
by  the  Baroness  1  )k  Carabella.  ! 

China,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,    and 

Historical,  with  some  Account  ot  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Nearly 
100  Illustrations. 

Craik's  (G.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 

under  Difflculttes,  illustrated  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs.  Revised  l^kliUon. 
With  numerous  Portraits, 

Cruikshank's  Three  Courses  and  a 

Dessert.    A  Series  of  Tale*,  with  6(»  ku-    ! 
moffous  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  j 

Dante.     Translated  by  I.  C.  Wright,    j 
M.A.      New  Edition,    carefully  revised. 
Portrait  and  34   Illustrations  on  Steel, 
after  Flaxman, 

Didron's  History  of  Christian  Art; 

or,  Christian  Iconograjjhy.  From  the 
French.  Upwards  of  150  beoAitifid  out- 
line  Engravings.  VoL  I.  (Mons.  Dldron 
has  not  yei  written  the  second  volume*) 


Flazman's  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

Numerous  TUmlrations.  6s. 

Oil  Bias,   The  Adventures  of.    24 

Engravings  on  Sttel,  after  Smirke,  and 
10  Etchings  by  George  Cruikshank.  (61 '2 
pages.)  6vi. 
Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel ;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories. 
Translated  by  Edgab  Tat  lob.  Numennit 
Woodcuts  by  Cruikshank.    3s.  6d, 

Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  and  Bible 

Cuts.  Upward*  of  160  suOjtca,  Itauti-  | 
fully  engrawd  in  facsimile,  with  Intro- j 
duction  and  Inscriptions  by  the  late] 
Francis  IJoock  and  Dr.  T.  F.  DiBmN.I 
2  vols.  In  1.     7«.  6<i.  I 

Howitt's  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calendar  ' 

of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of  , 
Aiken's  Calendar  ot  Nature.     V}r\ivyrds  of 

100  blngravings.  \ 

(Mary  and  William)  Stories 

of  English  and  Foreign  Lite.  I'uenty  beau- 
tiful Engravings, 

India,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,    and 

Historical,  Ironi  the  Earliest  llme^  to  the 
I*re8ent  Upwards  of  100  fine  Etigramngt 
on  Wood,  and  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions.  Numerous  fine 
Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bevnck,  ami  others 

— — — ;  or,  with  the  addition  of  34 
highly-finished  Ste^L  Engravingt.    Is.  M. 

King's  Natural  History  of  Precious 

Siunes,  and  ol  ihe  I'recious  Metals.  M'tc/i 
numerous  Hhistrations.    Price  6». 
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PREFACE, 


The  present  volume  completes  a  work  to  which  the 
author  had  long  looked  forward  as  the  crowning  effort 
of  his  literary  career. 

The  idea  of  writing  a  Life  of  Washington  entered  at 
an  early  day  into  his  mind.  It  was  especially  pressed 
upon  his  attention  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  while  he  was 
in  Europe,  by  a  proposition  of  the  late  Mr.  Archibald 
Constable,  the  eminent  publisher  of  Edinburgh ;  and  he 
resolved  to  undertake  it  as  soon  as  he  should  return  to 
the  United  States,  and  be  within  reach  of  the  necessary 
documents.  Various  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  this  resolution  into  prompt  effect. 
It  remained,  however,  a  cherished  purpose  of  his  heart, 
which  he  has  at  length,  though  somewhat  tardily,  accom- 
pli.shed. 

The  manuscript  for  the  present  volume  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  some  months  since ;  but  the  author, 
by  applying  himself  too  closely  in  his  eagerness  to  finish 
it,  brought  on  a  nervous  indisposition,  which  unfitted 
him  for  a  time  for  the  irksome  but  indispensable  task 
of  revision.  In  this  he  has  been  kindly  assisted  by  his 
nephew,  Pierre  Munro  Irving,  who  had  previously  aided 
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him  in  the  course  of  his  necessary  researches,  and  who 
now  carefully  collated  the  manuscript  with  the  works, 
letters,  and  inedited  documents  from  which  the  facts 
had  been  derived.  He  has  likewise  had  the  kindness 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  volume,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  the  proof  sheets.  Thus  aided,  the  author  is 
enabled  to  lay  the  volume  before  the  public. 

How  far  this,  the  last  labour  of  his  pen,  may  meet 
with  general  acceptation,  is  with  him  a  matter  of  hope 
rather  than  of  confidence.  He  is  conscious  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  and  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  ora- 
tory of  which  the  character  of  Washington  has  recently 
been  made  the  theme.  Grateful,  however,  for  the  kindly 
disposition  which  has  greeted  each  successive  volume, 
and  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  indulgence  he  has 
experienced  from  the  public  through  a  long  literary 
career,  now  extending  through  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  resigns  his  last  volume  to  its  fate,  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  he  has  at  length  reached  the  close 
of  his  task,  and  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  it 
has  been  with  him  a  labour  of  love,  and  as  such  has  to 
a  certain  degree  carried  with  it  its  own  reward. 

Washington  Irving. 

SuNNYSiDE,  A^rilf  1859. 
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CHAPTER  CLII. 

Greene's  retrograde  operation  in  South  Carolina  —  Appears  before  Cam- 
den —  Affair  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  —  KawJ<jn  abandons  Camden  —  Rapid 
successes  of  the  Americans  —  Greene's  attack  on  the  fortress  of 
Ninety -Six  —  Operations  against  Lord  llawdon —  Greene  on  the  higli 
hills  of  Santee  —  Sumter  scours  the  lower  counti-y  —  Dash  of  Colonel 
Wade  Hampton  at  the  gates  of  Charleston  —  Exploits  of  Lee  and 
Hampton  —  Of  Captain  Armstrong  at  Quimby  Bridge  —  Action  in 
the  neighbourhood  —  End  of  the  campaign. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Greene,  on  the  otli  of  April,  t  ot 
out  from  Deep  Eiver  on  a  retrograde  march  to  carry  the 
war  again  into  South  Carolina,  beginning  by  an  attack  on 
Lord  Kawdon's  post  at  Camden.  Sumter  and  Marion  had 
been  keeping  alive  the  revolutionaiy  fire  in  that  State ; 
the  former  on  the  north-east  frontier,  the  latter  in  his 
favourite  fighting  ground  between  the  Pedee  and  Santee 
Rivers.  On  the  re-appearance  of  Greene  they  stood  ready 
to  aid  him  with  heart  and  hand. 

On  his  way  to  Camden,  Greene  detached  Lee  to  join 
Marion  with  his  legion,  and  make  an  attack  upon  Foii: 
Watson  by  way  of  diversion.  For  himself,  ho  appeared 
before  Camden,  but  finding  it  too  strong  and  too  well  gar- 
risoned, fell  back  about  two  miles,  and  took  post  at  liob- 
kirk's  Hill,  hoping  to  draw  his  lordship  out.  He  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well.  His  lordship  attacked  him  on  the 
25th  of  April,  coming  upon  him  partly  by  surprise.  There 
^va8  a  hard-fought  battle,  but  through  some  false  move 
;'.mong  part  of  his  troops,  Greene  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
Tlis  lordship  did  not  pursue,  but  shut  himself  up  in  Cam- 
den, waiting  to  be  rejoined  by  part  of  his  garrison  which 
was  absent. 

Greene  posted  himself  near  Camden  ferry  on  the  \Va- 
teree  to  intercept  these  reinforcements.  Lee  and  Marion, 
who  had  succeeded  in  capturing  Fort  Watson,  also  took 
a  position  on  the  high  hills  of  Santee  for  the  same  puipose. 
1  neir  efforts  were  unavailing.  Lord  liawdon  was  rejoined 
by  the  other  part  of  his  troops.  His  superior  force  now 
threatened  to  give  him  the  mastery.  Cheene  felt  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  situation.  His  troops  were  fa- 
tigued by  their  long  marchings;  he  was  disappointed  of 
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promised  aid  and  reinforcements  from  Virginia;  still  he 
was  undismayed,  and  prepared  for  another  of  his  long  and 
stubborn  retreats.  *'  We  must  always  operate,"  said  he, 
"  on  the  maxim  that  your  enemy  will  do  what  he  ought  to 
do.  Lord  Rawdon  will  push  us  back  to  the  mountains, 
but  we  will  dispute  everj^  inch  of  ground  in  the  best  man- 
ner we  can."  Such  were  his  words  to  General  Davie  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  as  he  sat  in  his  tent  with  a 
map  before  him  studying  the  roads  and  fastnesses  of  the 
country.  An  express  was  to  set  off  for  Philadelphia  the 
next  morning,  and  he  requested  General  Davie,  who  was 
of  that  city,  to  write  to  the  members  of  Congress  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  painting  in  the  strongest  colours 
their  situation  and  gloomj'  prospects. 

The  veiy  next  morning  there  was  a  joyful  reverse. 
Greene  sent  for  General  Davie.  "  Rawdon,"  cried  he, 
exultingly,  "  is  preparing  to  evacuate  Camden  ;  that  place 
was  the  key  of  the  enemy's  line  of  posts,  they  will  now  all 
fall  or  be  evacuated ;  all  will  now  go  well.  Burn  your 
letters.     I  shall  march  immediately  to  the  Congaree." 

His  lordship  had  heard  of  the  march  of  Comwallis  into 
Virginia,  and  that  all  hope  of  aid  from  him  was  at  an  end. 
His  gai-rison  was  out  of  provisions.  All  supplies  were  cut 
off  by  the  Americans ;  he  had  no  choice  but  to  evacuate. 
He  left  Camden  in  flames.  Immense  quantities  of  stores 
and  baggage  were  consumed,  together  with  the  court- 
house, the  gaol,  and  many  private  houses. 

Rapid  successes  now  attended  the  American  arms.  Foit 
Motte,  the  middle  post  between  Camden  and  Kinety-Six, 
was  taken  by  Marion  and  Lee.  Lee  next  captured  Granby, 
and  marched  to  aid  Pickens  in  the  siege  of  Augusta : 
while  Greene,  having  acquired  a  supply  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions,  from  the  captured  forts,  sat  down 
before  the  fortress  of  Kinety-Six,  on  the  22nd  of  May.  It 
was  the  great  mart  and  stronghold  of  the  royalists,  and 
was  principal!}^  garrisoned  by  royalists  from  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cruger,  a  native 
of  New  York.  The  siege  lasted  for  nearly  a  month.  The 
place  was  valiantly  defended.  Lee  arrived  with  his  legion, 
having  failed  before  Augusta,  and  invested  a  stockaded 
fort  which  formed  part  of  the  works. 
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Word  was  broiiglit  that  Lord  Rawdon  was  pressinf^ 
forward  with  reinforcements,  and  but  a  few  miles  distant 
on  the  Sahida.  Greene  endeavoured  to  get  up  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  Pickens,  to  his  assistance,  but  they  were  too 
far  on  the  right  of  Lord  Rawdon  to  form  a  junction.  The 
troops  were  eager  to  storm  the  works  before  his  lordship 
should  arrive.  A  partial  assault  was  made  on  the  18tli  of 
June.  It  was  a  bloody  contest.  The  stockaded  fort  was 
taken,  but  the  troops  were  repulsed  from  the  main  works. 

Greene  retreated  across  the  Saluda,  and  halted  at  Bush 
River,  at  twenty  miles  distance,  to  observe  the  motion  of 
the  enemy.  In  a  letter  thence  to  Washington,  he  wi'ites  : 
"  My  feare  are  principally  from  the  enemy's  superior  cavalry. 
To  the  northward  cavahy  is  nothing,  from  the  numerous 
fences;  but  to  the  southward  a  disorder,  by  a  superior 
cavalry  may  be  improved  into  a  defeat,  and  a  defeat  into 
a  rout.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  could  not  be  brought 
to  consider  cavalrj^  of  such  great  importance  as  they  are  to 
the  security  of  the  army  and  the  safety  of  a  country." 

Lord  Rawdon  entered  Ninety-Six  on  the  21st,  but  sallied 
forth  again  on  the  24th,  taking  with  him  all  the  troops 
capable  of  fatigue,  two  thousand  in  number,  without  wheel- 
carnage  of  any  kind,  or  even  knapsacks,  hoping  by  a  rapid 
move  to  overtake  Greene.  Want  of  provisions  soon  obliged 
him  to  give  up  the  pursuit  and  return  to  Ninety-Six. 
Leaving  about  one-half  of  his  force  there  under  Colonel 
Cruger,  he  sallied  a  second  time  from  ]Ninety-Six,  at  the 
head  of  eleven  hundred  infantry,  with  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  field-pieces,  marching  by  the  south  side  of  the  Saluda 
for  the  Congaree. 

lie  was  now  pursued  in  his  turn  by  Greene  and  Lee. 
In  this  march  more  than  fifty  of  his  loidship's  soldiers  fell 
dead  from  heat,  fatigue,  and  privation.  At  Orangeburg, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  .July,  his  lordship  was  joined 
by  a  large  detachment  under  Colonel  Stuart. 

Greene  had  followed  him  closely,  and  having  collected 
all  his  detachments,  and  being  joined  by  Sumter,  appeared 
within  four  miles  of  Orangeburg  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 
offered  battle.  The  off'er  was  not  accepted,  and  the  position 
of  Jjord  Rawdon  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  (ircene 
r<.rnnnr.fl   there  two   or  three  days,   when,   learning  that 
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Colonel  Cruger  was  advancing  with,  the  residue  of  the  forces 
from  Ninety-Six,  which  Avould  again  give  his  lordship  a  supe- 
riority of  force,  he  moved  off  with  his  infantry  on  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  July,  crossed  the  Saluda,  and  posted  himself 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Wateree,  at  the  high  hills  of  Santee. 
In  this  salubrious  and  delightful  region,  where  the  air  was 
pure  and  breezy,  and  the  water  delicate,  he  allowed  his 
weary  soldiers  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  some  continental  troops  and  militia  from  North 
Carolina,  when  he  intended  to  resume  his  enterprise  of 
driving  the  enemy  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  when  he  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Orangeburg  (July  13th),  he  detached  Sumter  with  about  a 
thousand  light  troops  to  scour  the  lower  country,  and  attack 
the  British  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  now  left 
uncovered  by  the  concentration  of  their  forces  at  Orange- 
burg. Under  Sumter  acted  Marion,  Lee,  the  Hamptons, 
and  other  enterprising  partisans.  They  were  to  act  sepa- 
rately in  breaking  up  the  minor  posts  at  and  about  Dor- 
chester, but  to  unite  at  Monk's  Corner,  where  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Coates  was  stationed  with  the  ninth  regiment. 
This  post  carried,  they  were  to  reunite  with  Greene's  army 
on  the  high  hills  of  Santee. 

Scarce  was  Sumter  on  his  march  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  Greene,  dated  July  14th,  stating  that  Cruger 
had  formed  a  junction  with  Lord  Eawdon  the  preceding 
night ;  no  time  therefore  was  to  be  lost.  "  Push  your  ope- 
rations night  and  day  ;  station  a  party  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions  at  Orangeburg.  Keep  Colonel  Lee  and  General 
Marion  advised  of  all  matters  from  above,  and  tell  Colonel 
Lee  to  thunder  even  at  the  gates  of  Charleston." 

Conformably  to  these  orders.  Colonel  Heniy  Hampton, 
with  a  party,  was  posted  to  keep  an  eye  on  Orangeburg. 
Lee  with  his  legion,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wade  Hampton  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  was  sent  to 
carry  Dorchester,  and  then  press  forward  to  the  gates  of 
Charleston  ;  while  Sumter,  with  the  main  body,  took  up  his 
line  of  march  along  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Con- 
garee,  towards  Monk's  Corner. 

As  Lee  approached  Dorchester,  Colonel  Wade  Hampton, 
with  his  cavalry,  passed  to  the  east  of  that  place,  to  a  bridge 
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on  Goose  Creek,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the 
LTarrifion  and  Monk's  Corner.  His  sudden  appearance  gave 
the  alaim,  the  garrison  abandoned  its  post,  and  when  Leo 
rrived  there  he  found  it  deserted.  He  proceeded  to  secure 
;t  number  of  horses  and  waggons  and  some  fixed  ammuni- 
ii(»n,  Avliich  the  garrison  had  left  behind,  and  to  send  them 
'•If  to  Hampton.  Hampton,  kept  in  suspense  by  this  delay, 
iost  patience.  He  feared  that  the  alarm  would  spread 
through  the  coimtry,  and  the  dash  into  the  vicinity  of 
'  'harleston  be  prevented — or  perhaps  that  Lee  might  intend 
ro  make  it  by  himself.  Abandoning  the  bridge  at  Goose 
Creek,  therefore,  he  set  off  with  his  cavalry,  clattered  down 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lines,  and  threw  the  city  into 
confusion.  The  bells  rang,  alarm  guns  were  fired,  the 
citizens  turned  out  under  arms.  Hampton  captured  a 
patrol  of  dragoons  and  a  guard  at  the  Quarter  House ; 
'  omjileted  his  bravado  by  parading  his  cavalry  in  sight  of 
the  sentinels  on  the  advanced  works,  and  then  retired, 
carr^-ing  off  fifty  prisoners,  several  of  them  officers. 

Lee  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  following  day, 
but  too  late  to  win  any  laurels.     Hampton  had  been  before- 
liand  with  him,   made  the  dash,  and    "  thundered  at  the 
gate."     Both  now  hastened  to  rejoin  Sumter  on  the  evening 
of  the  IGth,  who  was  only  waiting  to  collect  his  detach- 
ments before  he  made  an  attack  on  Colonel  Coates  at  Monk's 
Comer.     ITie   a-ssault  was  to  be  made  on  the  following 
morning.     During  the  night  Coates  decamped  in  silence : 
the  first  signal  of  his  departure  was  the  bursting  of  flames 
through  the  roof  of  a  brick  church  which  he  had  used  as  a 
izine,  and  which  contained  stores  that  could  not  be 
•d  away.     A  pursuit  was  commenced;  Lee  with  his 
II  and  Hampton  with  the  State  cavalry  took  the  lead, 
or  followed  with  the  infantry.     The  rear-guard  of  the 
ish,  about  one  hundred  strong,  was  overtaken  with  the 
rige,  at  the   distance   of  eighteen  miles.     They  were 
:     •••  troops,  recently  arrived  from  Ireland,  and  had  not  seen 
•  ice.     On  being  charged  by  the  cavaliy  sword  in  hand, 
'•U'-y  threw  down  their  anns  without  firing  a  shot,  and  cried 
!"!■  'inarter,  which  was  granted.     While  Leo  was  securing 
tli'iii.  Captain  Armstrong,  with  the  first  secticm  of  cavalry, 
pii'hed  on  in  pursuit  of  Coates  and  the  main  body.     That 
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officer  had  crossed  a  wooden  bridge  over  Qnimby  Creek, 
loosened  the  planks,  and  was  only  waiting  to  be  rejoined 
by  his  rear-guard,  to  throw  them  off,  and  cut  off  all  pursuit. 
His  troops  were  partly  on  a  causeway  beyond  the  bridge, 
pai-tly  crowded  in  a  lane.  He  had  heard  no  alarm-guns, 
and  knew  nothing  of  an  enemy  being  at  hand  until  he  saw 
Armstrong  spurring  up  with  his  section.  Coates  gave 
orders  for  his  troops  to  halt,  form,  and  march  up ;  a 
howitzer  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bridge,  and  a 
fatigue  party  rushed  forward  to  throw  off  the  planks. 
Armstrong  saw  the  danger,  dashed  across  the  bridge  with 
his  section,  drove  off  the  artillerists,  and  captured  tho 
howitzer  before  it  could  be  discharged.  The  fatigue  men 
who  had  been  at  work  on  the  bridge  snatched  up  their 
guns,  gave  a  volley,  and  fled.  Two  dragoons  fell  dead  by 
the  howitzer ;  others  were  severely  wounded.  Armstrong  s 
party,  in  crossing  the  bridge,  had  displaced  some  of  the 
planks,  and  formed  a  chasm.  Lieutenant  Carrington,  with 
tho  second  section  of  dragoons,  leaped  over  it ;  the  chasm 
being  thus  enlai-ged,  the  horses  of  the  third  section  refused. 
A  pell-mell  fight  took  place  between  the  handful  of  dra- 
goons who  had  crossed  and  some  of  tho  enemy.  Arm- 
strong and  Carrington  were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
Colonel  Coates  and  his  ofiicers,  who  defended  themselves 
from  behind  a  waggon.  Tho  troops  were  thronging  to 
their  aid  from  lane  and  causeway.  Armstrong,  seeing  tho 
foe  too  strong  in  frv-nt,  and  no  reinforcement  coming  on  in 
rear,  wheeled  off  with  ^ome  of  his  men  to  the  left,  galloped 
into  the  woods,  and  pushed  up  along  the  stream  to  ford  it, 
and  seek  tho  main  body. 

During  the  melee  Loe  had  come  up  and  endeavoured, 
with  the  dragoons  of  the  third  section,  to  replace  the  planks 
of  the  bridge.  Their  effoiis  were  vain ;  the  water  was 
deep,  the  mud  deeper;  there  was  no  foothold,  nor  was 
there  an}^  fiim  spot  where  to  swim  the  horses  across. 

AVhile  they  Avere  thus  occupied.  Colonel  Coates,  with 
his  men,  opened  a  fire  upon  them  from  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge  ;  having  no  firearms  to  reply  with,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire.  The  remainder  of  the  planks  were  then  thrown 
off  from  the  bridge,  after  which  Colonel  Coates  took  post 
on  an  adjacent  plantation,  made  the  dwelling-house,  which 
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stood  on  a  rising  ground,  his  citadel,  planted  the  howitzer 
before  it,  and  distributed  part  of  his  men  in  outhouses  and 
within  fences  and  garden  pickets,  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  attack  of  cavalry.  Here  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Sumter  with  the  main  body,  determined  to  make  a  des- 
perate defence. 

It   was   not   until  thi'ee   o'clock   in  the  afternoon  that 
Sumter  with  his  forces  appeared  upon  the  ground,  having 
had  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  on  account  of  the  de 
struction  of  the  bridge. 

By  four  o'clock  the  attack  commenced.  Sumter,  with 
pai-t  of  the  troops,  advanced  in  front  under  cover  of  a  lino 
of  negi'o  huts,  which  he  wished  to  secure.  Marion,  with 
his  brigade,  much  reduced  in  number,  approached  on  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  where  there  was  no  shelter  but  fences  ; 
the  cavalrj",  not  being  able  to  act,  remained  at  a  distance  as 
a  reserve,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cover  a  retreat. 

Sumter's  brigade  soon  got  possession  of  the  huts,  where 
they  used  their  rifles  with  sure  effect.  Marion  and  his  men 
mshed  up  through  a  galling  fire  to  the  fences  on  the  right. 
The  enemy  retired  within  the  house  and  garden  and  kept 
up  a  sharp  fire  from  doors  and  windows  and  picketed  fence. 
Unfortunately  the  Americans  had  neglected  to  bring  on 
their  artillery  ;  their  rifles  and  muskets  were  not  suflicient 
to  force  the  enemy  from  his  stronghold.  Having  repaired 
the  bridge,  they  sent  off  for  the  artillery  and  a  supply  of 
powder,  which  accompanied  it.  The  evening  was  at  hand  ; 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  they  retired  in  good 
order,  intending  to  renew  the  combat  with  artillery  in  the 
morning.  Leaving  the  cavalry  to  watch  and  control  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  they  drew  off  across  Quimby 
Bridge  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

Here,  when  they  came  to  compare  notes,  it  was  found 
that  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  had  chiefly  fallen  on 
Marion's  corps.  His  men,  from  their  exposed  situation, 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  while  Sumter's  had 
Buffered  but  little,  being  mostly  sheltered  in  the  huts. 
Jealousy  and  distrust  were  awakened  and  discord  reignod 
in  the  camp.  Partisan  and  volunteer  troops  readily  fall 
asunder  under  such  circumslances.  Many  moved  off  in  the 
night.     Ivce,    accustomed  to  act  independently,    and  un- 
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willing,  perhaps,  to  acknowledge  Sumter  as  his  superior 
officer,  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  head-quarters  mthout 
consulting  him.  Sumter  still  had  force  enough  now  that 
he  was  joined  by  the  artillery  to  have  held  the  enemy  in  a 
state  of  siege  ;  but  he  was  short  of  ammunition,  only  twenty 
miles  from  (Charleston,  at  a  place  accessible  by  tide-water, 
and  he  apprehended  the  approach  of  Lord  Eawdon,  who,  it 
v/as  said,  was  moving  down  from  Orangeburg.  He  there- 
fore retired  across  the  Santee  and  rejoined  Greene  at  his 
encampment. 

So  ended  this  foray,  which  fell  far  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions formed  from  the  spirit  and  activity  of  the  leaders  and 
their  men.  Various  errors  have  been  pointed  out  in  their 
operations,  but  concerted  schemes  are  rarely  carried  out  in 
all  their  parts  by  partisan  troops.  One  of  the  best  effects 
of  the  incursion  was  the  drawing  down  Lord  Eawdon  from 
Orangeburg  with  five  hundred  of  his  troops.  lie  returned 
no  more  to  the  upper  country'-,  but  sailed  not  long  after  from 
(Jharleston  for  Europe. 

Colonel  Stuart,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Orangeburg, 
moved  forward  from  that  place  and  encamped  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Congaree  River,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Wateree,  and  within  sixteen  miles  of  Greene's  position  on 
the  high  hills  of  Santee.  The  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of 
each  other's  fires,  but  two  large  rivers  intervened,  to  secure 
each  party  from  sudden  attack.  Both  armies,  however, 
needed  repose,  and  military  operations  were  suspended,  as 
if  by  mutual  consent,  during  the  sultry  summer  heat. 

The  campaign  had  been  a  severe  and  trying  one  and 
checkered  with  vicissitudes  ;  but  Greene  had  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  and  the  two  Carolinas, 
and,  as  he  said,  only  wanted  a  little  assistance  from  the 
North  to  complete  their  recovery.  He  was  soon  rejoiced 
by  a  letter  from  Washington,  informing  him  that  a  detach- 
ment from  the  army  of  Lafayette  might  be  expected  to 
bring  him  the  required  assistance ;  but  he  was  made  still 
more  happy  by  the  following  cordial  passage  in  the  letter : 
"  It  is  with  the  warmest  pleasure  I  express  my  full  appro- 
bation of  the  various  movements  and  operations  which  your 
inilitary  conduct  has  lately  exhibited,  while  I  confess  to 
you  that  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  more  could  have 
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been  done  under  your  circumstances  than  lias  been  dis- 
played by  your  little,  persevering,  and  determined 
amiy." 


CHAPTER  CLIII. 

"Washington  disappointed  as  to  reinforcements  —  French  armament 
destined  for  the  Chesapeake  —  Attempts  on  New  York  postponed  — 
March  of  the  ai-mies  to  the  Chesapeake  —  Stratagems  to  deceive  the 
enemy  —  Arnold  ravages  New  London  —  "Washington  at  Philadelphia 
—  March  of  the  two  armies  through  the  city —  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town  —  Prepai-atious  to  proceed  against  him  —  Visit  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

After  the  grand  reconnoissance  of  the  posts  on  New  York 
Island,  related  in  a  former  page,  the  confederate  armies 
remained  encamped  about  Dobbs  Ferry  and  the  Greenburg 
hills,  awaiting  an  augmentation  of  force  for  their  meditated 
attack.  To  AVashington's  great  disappointment  his  army 
was  but  tardily  and  scantily  recruited,  while  the  garrison 
of  New  York  was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  three  thousand 
Hessian  troops  from  Europe.  In  this  predicament  he 
despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  governments  of  tlie 
Eastern  States,  representing  his  delicate  and  embarrassed 
situation.  "  Unable  to  advance  with  prudence  beyond  my 
present  position,"  writes  he,  "while,  perhaps,  in  the 
general  opinion,  my  force  is  equal  to  the  commencement  of 
operations  against  New  York,  my  conduct  must  appear,  if 
not  blamable,  highly  mysterious  at  least.  Our  allies,  who 
were  made  to  expect  a  very  considerable  augmentation  of 
force  by  this  time,  instead  of  seeing  a  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing, must  conjecture  upon  good  grounds  that  the  campaign 
will  waste  fniitlessly  away.  It  will  be  no  small  degree  of 
triumph  to  our  enemies,  and  will  have  a  pernicious  influence 
upon  our  friends  in  Europe,  should  they  find  such  a  failure 
of  resource,  or  such  a  want  of  energy  to  draw  it  out,  that 
our  boasted  and  extensive  preparations  end  only  in  idle 
parade.  .  .  .  ITie  fulfilment  of  my  engagements  must 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  vigour  with  which  the  execu- 
tives of  the  .several  States  exercise  the  powers  with  wliich 
they  have  been  vested,  and  enforce  the  laws  lately  passed 
for  filling  up  and  supplying  the  army.     In  full  conlidencc 
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that  the  means  which  have  been  voted  will  be  obtained,  I 
shall  continue  my  operations." 

Until  we  study  Washington's  full,  perspicuous  letters,  we 
know  little  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  with  in 
conducting  his  campaigns  ;  how  often  the  sounding  resolves 
of  legislative  bodies  disappointed  him;  how  often  he  had  to 
maintain  a  bold  front  when  his  country  failed  to  back  him ; 
how  often,  as  in  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  had  to  cany  on  the 
war  without  powder ! 

In  a  few  days  came  letters  from  Lafayette,  dated  2 (5th 
and  30th  of  July,  speaking  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
gi-eatest  part  of  Comwallis's  ai-my  at  Portsmouth.  "  There 
are  in  Hampton  Koads  thirty  transport  ships  full  of  troops, 
most  of  them  red  coats,  and  eight  or  ten  bn'gs  with  cavaliy 
on  board."  He  supposed  their  destination  to  be  New  York, 
yet,  though  wind  and  weather  were  favourable,  they  did 
not  sail.  "  Should  a  French  fleet  now  come  into  Hampton 
Koads,"  adds  the  sanguine  Marquis,  "the  British  army 
would,  I  think,  be  ours." 

At  this  juncture  arrived  the  French  frigate  Concorde  at 
Newport,  bringing  despatches  from  Admiral  the  Count  de 
Grasso.  He  was  to  leave  St.  Domingo  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  with  between  twenty-five  and  tliirty  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  considerable  body  of  land  forces,  and  to  steer 
immediately  for  the  Chesapeake. 

This  changed  the  face  of  affairs  and  called  for  a  change 
in  the  game.  All  attempt  upon  Kew  York  was  postponed  ; 
the  whole  of  the  French  army,  and  as  large  a  part  of  the 
Americans  as  could  be  spared,  were  to  move  to  Virginia, 
and  co-operate  with  the  Count  de  Grasse  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Southern  States.  Washington  a])prised  the  Count 
by  letter  of  this  intention.  He  wrote  also  to  Lafayette  on 
the  loth  of  August,  "  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  the 
Count  de  Grasse  will  either  be  in  the  Chesapeake  or  may 
be  looked  for  every  moment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
whether  the  enemy  remain  in  full  force,  or  whether  they 
have  only  a  detachment  left,  you  will  immediately  take  such 
a  position  as  will  best  enable  you  to  prevent  their  sudden 
retreat  through  North  Carolina,  which  I  presume  they 
will  attempt  the  instant  they  perceive  so  formidable  an 
armament." 
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Should  General  "Wayne,  with  the  troops  destined  for 
South  Carolina,  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  James 
Kiver,  and  the  enemy  have  made  no  detachment  to  tlio 
southward,  the  Marquis  was  to  detain  these  troops  until  ho 
heard  again  from  ^^  ashington,  and  was  to  inform  General 
Greene  of  the  cause  of  their  detention. 

"  You  shall  hear  further  from  me,"  concludes  the  letter, 
"  as  soon  as  I  have  concerted  plans  and  formed  dispositions 
for  sending  a  reinforcement  from  hence.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  only  to  recommend  a  continuance  of  that 
prudence  and  good  conduct  which  you  have  manifested 
through  the  whole  of  your  campaig-n.  You  will  be  parti- 
cularly careful  to  conceal  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Count, 
because,  if  the  enemy  are  not  apprised  of  it,  they  will  stay 
on  board  their  transports  in  the  bay,  which  will  be  the 
luckiest  circumstance  in  the  world." 

Washington's  "  soul  was  now  in  arms."  At  length, 
after  being  baffled  and  disappointed  so  often  by  the  incom- 
petency of  his  means,  and,  above  all,  thwarted  by  the 
enemy's  naval  potency,  he  had  tlie  possibility  of  coping 
with  them  both  on  land  and  sea.  The  contemplated  expe- 
dition was  likely  to  consummate  his  plans  and  wind  up  the 
fortunes  of  the  war,  and  he  determined  to  lead  it  in  person. 
He  would  take  with  him  something  moie  than  two  thou- 
sand of  the  American  army :  the  rest,  chiefly  northern 
troops,  were  to  remain  with  General  Heath,  who  waste  hold 
command  of  West  Point  and  the  other  posts  of  the  Hudson. 

Perfect  secresy  was  maintained  as  to  this  change  of  plan. 
Preparations  were  still  carried  on  as  if  for  an  attack  upon 
New  York.  An  extensive  encampment  was  marked  out  in 
the  Jerseys,  and  ovens  erected,  and  fuel  provided  for  the 
baking  of  bread,  as  if  a  part  of  the  besieging  force  was  to 
be  stationed  there,  thence  to  make  a  descent  upon  the 
enemy's  garrison  on  Staten  Island,  in  aid  of  the  operations 
against  the  city.  The  American  troops,  themselves,  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  their  destination.  General  Washing- 
ton, observes  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  them,  matures  his 
great  plana  and  designs  under  an  impenetrable  veil  of 
8ecre«y,  and  while  we  repose  the  fullest  confidence  in  our 
chief,  our  opinions  (an  to  his  intentions)  must  bo  founded 
only  on  doubtful  conjecture.' 

'  See  Thacher's  Military  Journal,  p.  322. 
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Previous  to  his  decampment,  Washiugton  sent  forward 
a  party  of  pioneers  to  clear  the  roads  towards  King's 
Bridge,  as  if  the  posts  recently  reconnoitred  were  about  to 
be  attempted.  On  the  19th  of  August  his  troops  were 
paraded  with  their  faces  in  that  direction.  When  all  were 
ready,  however,  they  were  ordered  to  face  about,  and  were 
liuirchcd  up  along  the  Hudson  Eiver  road  towards  King's 
Ferry. 

De  Eochambeau,  in  like  manner,  broke  up  his  encamp- 
ment, and  took  the  road  by  White  Plains,  North  Castle, 
Pine's  Bridge,  and  Crompond,  towards  the  same  point. 
All  Westchester  County  was  again  alive  with  the  tramp  of 
troops,  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  the  lumbering  of  artillery 
and  baggage-waggons  along  its  roads. 

On  the  20th,  Washington  arrived  at  King's  Ferry,  and 
his  troops  began  to  cross  the  Hudson  with  their  baggage, 
stores,  and  cannon,  and  encamp  at  Haverstraw.  He  him- 
self crossed  in  the  evening,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Colonel  Hay's,  at  the  White  House.  Thence  he  wrote  con- 
fidentially to  Lafayette  on  the  21st,  now  first  apprising  him 
of  his  being  on  the  march  with  the  expedition,  and  repeat- 
ing his  injunctions  that  the  land  and  naval  forces,  already 
at  the  scene  of  action,  should  so  combine  their  operations 
that  the  P^nglish,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet,  might 
not  be  able  to  escape.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Count  de 
Grasse  (presuming  that  the  letter  would  find  him  in  the 
Chesapeake),  urging  him  to  send  up  all  his  frigates  and 
transports  to  the  Head  of  Elk  by  the  8th  of  September,  for 
the  transportation  of  the  combined  army,  which  would  be 
there  by  that  time.  He  infonned  him  also  that  the  Count 
de  Barras  had  resolved  to  join  him  in  the  Chesapeake  with 
Ills  squadron.  One  is  reminded  of  the  tissue  of  move- 
ments planned  from  a  distance  which  ended  in  the  captui  o 
of  Burgojme. 

On  the  22nd,  the  French  troops  arrived  by  their  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  began  to  cross  to  Stony  Point  with  their 
artillery,  baggage,  and  stores.  The  operation  occupied 
between  two  and  three  days,  during  which  time  Washing- 
ton took  the  Count  de  Kochambeau  on  a  visit  to  West 
Point,  to  show  him  the  citadel  of  the  Highlands,  an  object 
of  intense  interest,  in  consequence  of  having  been  the  scene 
of  Arnold's  trea&on. 
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The  two  armies,  having  safely  crossed  the  Hudson,  com- 
menced on  the  25th  their  several  lines  of  marcli  towards 
the  Jerseys — the  Americans  for  Springfield  on  the  Eahway, 
the  French  for  \Vliippany  towards  Trenton.  Both  armies 
were  still  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
movement.  An  intelligent  observer,  already  quoted,  who 
accompanied  the  army,  writes  :  "  Our  situation  reminds  mo 
of  some  theatrical  exhibition,  where  the  interest  and  expec- 
tations of  the  spectators  are  continually  increasing,  and 
where  curiosity  is  wrought  to  the  highest  point.  Our 
destination  has  been  for  some  time  matter  of  perplexing- 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  bets  have  run  high  on  one  side 
that  we  were  to  occupy  the  ground  marked  out  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  New  York  ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  we  are  stealing  a  march  on  the  enemy,  and  are 
actually  destined  to  Virginia,  in  pursuit  of  the  army  under 

Comwallis A  nimiber  of  bateaux,   mounted  on 

carnages,  have  followed  in  our  train,  supposed  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  troops  over  to  Staten  Island."  ^ 

The  mystery  was  at  length  solved.  "  We  have  now 
passed  all  the  enemy's  posts,"  continues  the  foregoing 
Avriter,  "  and  are  pursuing  our  route,  with  increased  ra- 
pidity, toward  Philadelphia.  AVaggons  have  been  prepared 
to  carrj*  the  soldiers'  packs,  that  they  may  press  forward 
with  greater  facility.  Our  destination  can  no  longer  be  a 
secret.      Comwallis   is  unquestionably  the    object  of  our 

present    expedition His    Excellency,    General 

Washington,  having  succeeded  in  a  masterly  piece  of 
generalship^  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  his  adversary 
to  ruminate  on  his  o^vn  mortifying  situation,  and  to  antici- 
pate the  perilous  fate  which  awaits  his  friend  Lord  Com- 
wallis in  a  different  quarter."^ 

'  Thacher*B  Military  Journal,  p.  323. 

'  Washington  several  years  afterwards,  speaking  of  this  important 
march  in  a  letter  to  Noah  "Webster,  writes: — "  That  much  trouble  wns 
taken,  and  finesse  u.ned,  to  misguide  and  bewilder  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
regard  to  the  real  object,  by  fictitious  communications,  as  well  as  by 
making  a  deceptive  provision  of  ovens,  forage,  and  boats  in  hia  neigh- 
bourhood, is  certain.  Nor  were  less  pains  taken  to  deceive  our  own 
anny;  for  I  had  always  conceived  where  the  imposition  does  not  com- 
pletely take  place  at  home  it  would  never  sufficiently  succeed  abroad." 
— Sparks,  ix.  404. 
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Washington  had,  in  fact,  reached  the  Delaware  with  his 
troops  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  aware  of  their  des- 
tination. It  was  too  late  to  oppose  their  march,  even  had 
his  forces  been  adequate.  As  a  kind  of  countei-plot,  there- 
fore, and  in  the  hope  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
American  commander,  and  drawing  off  a  part  of  his  troops, 
he  hurried  off  an  expedition  to  the  eastward  to  insult 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  attack  her  seaport  of  Kew 
London. 

The  command  of  this  expedition,  which  was  to  be  one  of 
ravage  and  destruction,  was  given  to  Arnold,  as  if  it  was 
necessary,  to  complete  the  measure  of  his  infamy,  that  he 
should  cany  fire  and  sword  into  his  native  State,  and 
desecrate  the  very  cradle  of  his  infancy. 

On  the  6th  of  September  he  appeared  off  the  harbour  of 
Xew  London  with  a  fleet  of  ships  and  transports  and  a 
force  of  two  thousand  infantry  and  tliree  himdred  cavalry, 
partly  British  troops,  but  a  great  part  made  up  of  American 
royalists  and  refugees  and  Hessian  Yagers. 

New  London  stands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  approach  to  it  was  defended  by  two  forts  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,  and  about  a  mile  below  the 
town  :  Fort  Trumbull  on  the  west,  and  Fort  Griswokl  on 
the  east  side,  on  a  height  called  Groton  Hill.  The  troops 
landed  in  two  divisions  of  about  eiglit  hundred  men  eacli : 
one  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eyre  on  the  east  side,  the 
other  under  Arnold  on  the  west,  on  the  same  side  with 
New  London,  and  about  three  miles  below  it.  Arnold  met 
with  but  little  opposition.  The  few  militia  which  manned 
an  advance  battery  and  Fort  TnimbuU  abandoned 'their 
posts  and  crossed  the  river  to  Fort  Griswold.  He  pushed 
on,  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 

Colonel  Eyre  had  a  harder  task.  The  militia,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  strong,  had  collected  in  Fort  Gris- 
wold, hastily  and  imperfectly  anned,  it  is  true,  some  of 
them  merely  with  spears  ;  but  they  were  brave  men  and  had 
a  brave  commander,  Colonel  AVilliam  Ledyard,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  traveller.  The  fort  was  square,  and  regu- 
larly built.  Arnold,  unaware  of  its  strength,  had  ordered 
Colonel  Eyre  to  take  it  by  a  coup-de-main.  He  discovered 
his  mistake  and  sent  counter-orders,  but  too  late. 
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Colonel  Ejre  forced  the  pickets  ;  made  his  way  into  the 
fosse  and  attacked  the  fort  on  three  sides ;  it  was  bravely 
defended;  the  enemy  were  repeatedly  repulsed;  they  re- 
turned to  the  assault,  scrambled  up  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
effected  a  lodgment  on  the  fraise,  and  made  their  way  with 
fixed  bayonets  through  the  embrasures.  Colonel  Eyre  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  near  the  works  ;  Major  Montgomery 
took  his  place  ;  a  negro  thrust  him  through  with  a  spear  as 
he  mounted  the  parapet ;  Major  Bromfield  succeeded  to  the 
command  and  earned  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
In  fact  after  the  enemy  were  within  the  walls  the  fighting 
was  at  an  end  and  the  slaughter  commenced.  Colonel 
Ledyard  had  ordered  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  but 
the  enemy,  exasperated  by  the  resistance  they  had  ex- 
perienced and  by  the  death  of  their  officers,  continued  the 
deadl}^  work  of  the  musket  and  the  bayonet.  Colonel 
Ledyard,  it  is  said,  was  thrust  through  with  his  own  sword 
after  yielding  it  up  to  Major  Bromfield.  Seventy  of  the 
garrison  were  slain  and  thirty-five  desperately  wounded ; 
and  most  of  them  after  the  fort  had  been  taken.  The 
massacre  was  chiefly  pei"petrated  by  the  tories,  refugees,  and 
Hessians.  Major  Bromfield  himself  was  a  New  Jersey 
loyalist.  The  rancour  of  such  men  against  their  patriot 
countrymen  was  always  deadly.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  two  officers  and  forty-six  soldiers  killed,  and  eight 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  soldiers  wounded. 

Arnold  in  the  mean  time  had  carried  on  the  work  of 
destniction  at  New  London.  Some  of  the  American  ship- 
ping had  effected  their  escape  up  the  river,  but  a  number 
were  burnt.  Fire  too  was  set  to  the  public  stores ;  it  com- 
municated to  the  dwelling-houses,  and,  in  a  little  while,  the 
whole  place  was  \vrapped  in  flames.  The  destruction  was 
immense,  not  only  of  public  but  private  property :  many 
families  once  living  in  affluence  were  ruined  and  rendered 
homeless. 

Having  completed  his  ravage,  Arnold  retreated  to  his 
boats,  leaving  the  town  still  burning.  Alarm  guns  had 
rou.scd  the  country ;  the  traitor  was  pursued  by  the  exas- 
perated yeomaniy.  He  escaped  their  well  merited  venge- 
ance, but  several  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 

So  ended  hi.s  career  of  infamy  in  his  native  land  ;  a  land 
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wliicli  liad  once  delighted  to  honour  him,  but  in  which  his 
name  was  never  thenceforth  to  be  pronounced  without  a 
malediction. 

The  expedition,  while  it  added  one  more  hateful  and  dis- 
graceful incident  to  this  unnatural  war,  failed  of  its  main 
object.  It  had  not  diverted  Washington  from  the  grand 
object  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  mind.  On  the  oOth  of 
August  he,  vnth  his  suite,  had  amved  at  Philadelphia 
about  noon,  and  alighted  at  the  city  tavei-n  amidst  en- 
thusiastic crowds,  who  welcomed  him  with  acclamations,  but 
wondered  at  the  object  of  this  visit.  During  his  sojourn 
in  the  city  he  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Morris,  the  patriotic  financier.  The  greatest  difficulty 
with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  his  present  enterprise  was 
the  want  of  fimds,  part  of  his  troops  not  having  received 
any  pay  for  a  long  time,  and  having  occasionally  given 
evidence  of  great  discontent.  The  seiA'ice  upon  which  they 
were  going  was  disagreeable  to  the  noi-them  regiments,  and 
the  douceur  of  a  little  hard  money  would  have  an  effect, 
"Washington  thought,  to  put  them  into  a  proper  temper. 
In  this  emergency  he  was  accommodated  by  the  Count  do 
Eochambeau  with  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  haixl  dollars, 
which  Mr.  Robei-t  Morris  engaged  to  repay  by  the  first  of 
October.  This  pecuniary  pressure  was  relieved  by  the 
arrival  in  Boston  on  the  25th  of  August  of  Colonel  John 
Laurens  from  his  mission  to  France,  bringing  with  him  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  livrcs  in  cash,  being  part  of  a  subsidy 
of  six  millions  of  livres  granted  by  the  French  King. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  the  xVmerican  troops  passed 
through  Philadelphia.  Their  line  of  March,  including  ap- 
pendages and  attendants,  extended  nearly  two  miles.  The 
general  officers  and  their  staffs  were  well  dressed  and  well 
mounted,  and  followed  by  servants  and  baggage.  In  the 
rear  of  every  brigade  were  several  field-pieces  with  am- 
munition waggons.  The  soldiers  kept  step  to  the  sound  of 
the  drum  and  fife.  In  the  rear  followed  a  great  number  of 
waggons  laden  with  tents,  provisions  and  baggage,  beside 
a  few  soldiers'  wives  and  children.  The  weather  was  warm 
and  dry.  The  troops,  as  they  marched,  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust  "  like  a  smothering  snow  storm,"  which  almost  blinded 
them.     The  begi'iming  effect  was  especially  mortifying  to 
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the  campaigner  whom  we  quote,  **  as  ladies  were  viewing 
llieni  from  the  windows  of  every  house  as  they  passed." 
Notwithstanding  the  dusty  and  somewhat  ragged  plight  of 
the  soldieiy,  however,  they  were  cheered  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  populace,  who  hailed  them  as  the  war-worn  defenders 
of  the  country-. 

The  French  troops  entered  on  the  following  day,  but  in 
different  style.  Halting  within  a  mile  of  the  city  they 
arranged  their  arms  and  accoutrements ;  brushed  the  dust 
off  their  gay  white  unifoims  faced  with  green,  and  then 
marched  in  with  buoyant  step  and  brilliant  array  to  the 
.swelling  music  of  a  military  band.  The  streets  were  again 
tlironged  by  the  shouting  populace.  The  windows  were 
crowded  with  ladies  ;  among  whom  probably  were  some  of 
the  beauties  who  had  crowned  the  British  knights  in  the 
chivalrous  mime  of  the  Mischianza,  now  ready  to  bestow 
smiles  and  ^vreaths  on  their  Gallic  rivals. 

At  Philadelphia  Washington  received  despatches  from 
T;afayette,  dated  the  21st  and  24th  of  August,  from  his  camp 
at  the  Forks  of  York  River,  in  Virginia.  The  embarkation 
at  Portsmouth,  which  the  Marquis  had  supposed  might  be 
intended  for  New  York,  was  merely  for  Yorktown,  where 
( 'omwallis  had  determined  to  establish  the  permanent  post 
ordered  in  his  instructions. 

Yorktown  was  a  small  place  situated  on  a  projecting  bank 
on  the  south  side  of  Y'ork  River,  opposite  a  promontory 
called  Gloucester  Point.  The  river  between  was  not  more 
than  a  mile  wide,  but  deep  enough  to  admit  ships  of  a  large 
size  and  burthen.  Here  concentrating  his  forces,  he  had 
})roceeded  to  fortify  the  opposite  points,  calculating  to  have 
the  works  finished  by  the  beginning  of  October,  at  which 
time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  recommence  operations 
on  the  Chesapeake.  Believing  that  he  had  no  present 
'  nemy  but  Lafayette  to  guard  against,  Cornwallis  felt  so 
f'cure  in  his  position  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  on  the 
'2nd  of  August,  offering  to  detach  a  thousand  or  twelve 
lundred  men  to  strengthen  New  York  against  the  apj^re- 
iionded  attack  of  the  combined  armies. 

While  Cornwallis,  undervaluing  his  youthful  adversary, 

f'Cure,  Lafayette,  in  conformity  to  the  instructions 

;;gton,  was  taking  measures  to  cut  off  any  retreat 
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by  land  which  his  lordship  might  attempt  on  the  arrival  of 
De  Grasse.  With  this  view  he  called  upon  General  Thomas 
Nelson,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  for  six  hundred  of  the 
militia  to  be  collected  upon  Blackwater  ;  detached  troops  to 
the  south  of  James  Eiver,  under  pretext  of  a  design  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  from  Portsmouth,  and  requested  General 
Wayne  to  move  southward,  to  be  ready  to  cross  James  liiver 
at  Westover. 

As  to  himself,  Lafayette  was  prepared,  as  soon  as  he 
should  hear  of  the  arrival  of  De  Grasse,  to  march  at  once  to 
Williamsburg  and  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  which 
were  to  be  landed  from  the  fleet.  Thus  a  net  was  quietly 
drawn  round  Cornwallis  by  the  youthful  general,  while  the 
veteran  felt  himself  so  secure  that  he  was  talking  of  detach- 
ing troops  to  New  York. 

Lafayette,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  despatches,  was 
ignorant  that  Washington  had  taken  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition coming  to  his  aid,  and  expressed  an  affectionate 
solicitude  on  the  subject.  "  In  the  present  state  of  aHairs, 
my  dear  General,"  writes  he,  "  I  hope  you  will  come  your- 
self to  Virginia,  and  that,  if  the  French  army  moves  this 
way,  I  will  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  you, 
myself,  at  the  head  of  the  combined  armies."  In  concluding 
his  letter,  he  writes,  "  Adieu,  my  dear  General.  I  heartily 
thank  you  for  having  ordered  me  to  remain  in  Virginia; 
and  to  your  goodness  to  me  I  am  owing  the  most  beautiful 
prospect  I  may  ever  behold." 

The  letter  of  Lafayette  gave  no  account  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  and  Washington  expressed  himself  distressed  be- 
yond measure  to  know  what  had  become  of  that  commander. 
He  had  heard  of  an  English  fleet  at  sea  steering  for  the 
Chesapeake,  and  feared  it  might  anive  and  frustrate  all  the 
flattering  prospects  in  that  quarter.  Still,  as  usual,  he 
looked  to  the  bright  side.  "  Of  many  contingencies," 
writes  he,  "  we  will  hope  for  the  most  propitious  events. 
Should  the  retreat  of  Lord  Cornwallis  by  water  be  cut  off 
by  the  arrival  of  either  of  the  French  fleets,  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  his  escape  by  land. 
May  that  great  felicity  be  reserved  for  you !  " 

Washington  left  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September, 
on  his  way  to  the  Head  of  Elk.     About  three  miles  below 
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Chester  he  was  met  by  an  express  bearing  tidings  of  the 
aiTival  of  the  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  Chesapeake  with 
twenty-eight  ships  of  the  line.  Washington  instantly  rode 
back  to  Chester  to  rejoice  with  the  Count  de  Eochambeau, 
who  was  coming  down  to  that  place  from  Philadelphia  by 
water.  They  had  a  joyous  dinner  together,  after  which 
Washington  proceeded  in  the  evening  on  his  destination. 

The  express  meantime  reached  Philadelphia  most  op- 
portunely. There  had  been  a  grand  review  of  the  French 
troops,  at  which  the  President  of  Congress  and  all  the 
fasliion  of  the  city  were  present.  It  was  followed  by  a 
banquet  given  to  the  officers  by  the  French  minister,  the 
Chevalier  de  Luzerne.  Scarce  were  the  company  seated  at 
table  when  despatches  came  announcing  the  arrival  of  Do 
Grasse  and  the  landing  of  three  thousand  troops  under  the 
Marquis  St.  Simon,  who,  it  was  added,  had  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Lafayette. 

All  now  was  mutual  gratulation  at  the  banquet.  The 
news  soon  went  forth  and  spread  throughout  the  city. 
Acclamations  were  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and  crowds 
assembling  before  the  house  of  the  French  Minister  rent  the 
air  with  hearty  huzzas  for  Louis  XVI. 

Washington  reached  the  Head  of  Elk  on  the  6th.  The 
troops  and  a  great  part  of  the  stores  were  already  arrived 
and  beginning  to  embark.  Thence  he  wrote  to  the  Count 
de  Grasse  felicitating  him  on  his  arrival,  and  informing  him 
that  the  van  of  the  two  armies  were  about  to  embark  and 
fall  down  the  Chesapeake,  form  a  junction  with  the  troops 
under  the  Count  de  St.  Simon  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
and  co-operate  in  blocking  up  Cornwallis  in  York  Kiver,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  retreat  by  land  or  his  getting  any  supplies 
fi;om  the  country.  "  As  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  impoii- 
ance,"  writes  he,  "  to  prevent  the  escape  of  his  lordship 
from  his  present  position,  I  am  persuaded  that  every  mea- 
sure which  pnidence  can  dictate  will  be  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  until  the  arrival  of  our  complete  force,  when  I 
hope  his  lordship  will  bo  compelled  to  yield  his  gi-ound  to 
the  superior  j)owc-r  of  our  combined  forces." 

Everything  had  thus  far  gone  on  well,  but  there  were 
not  ves-icls  enough  at  the  Head  of  Elk  for  the  immediate 
tran8yK)rtatif>ri  of  all  the  troops,  ordnance,  and  stores;    a 
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part  of  the  troops  would  have  to  proceed  to  Baltimore  by 
land.  Leaving  General  Heath  to  bring  on  the  American 
forces,  and  the  Baron  de  Viomenil  the  French,  Washington, 
accompanied  by  De  Eochambeau,  crossed  the  Susquehanna 
early  on  the  8th,  and  pushed  forward  for  Baltimore.  He 
was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  who  made  him  a 
public  address,  to  which  he  replied,  and  his  arrival  was 
celebrated  in  the  evening  with  illuminations. 

On  the  9th  he  left  Baltimore  a  little  after  daybreak, 
accompanied  only  by  Colonel  Humphreys ;  the  rest  of  his 
suite  were  to  follow  at  their  ease ;  for  himself  he  was  deter- 
mined to  reach  Mount  Vernon  that  evening.  Six  years 
had  elapsed  since  last  he  was  under  its  roof;  six  wearing 
years  of  toil,  of  danger,  and  constant  anxiety.  During  all 
that  time,  and  amid  all  his  militaiy  cares,  he  had  kept  up 
a  regular  weekly  correspondence  with  his  steward  or  agent, 
regulating  all  the  affairs  of  his  rural  establishment  with  as 
much  exactness  as  he  did  those  of  the  army. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  he  arrived  at  IMount  Venion, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  suite  at  dinner-time  on  the 
following  day  and  by  the  Count  de  Eochambeau  in  the 
evening.  General  Chastellux  and  his  aides-de-camp  amvcd 
there  on  the  11th,  and  I\lount  Vernon  was  now  crowded 
with  guests,  who  were  all  entertained  in  the  ample  stylo 
of  old  Virginian  hospitality.  On  the  12th,  tearing  himself 
away  once  more  from  the  home  of  his  heart,  Washington, 
with  his  military  associates,  continued  onward  to  join 
Lafayette  at  Williamsburg. 


CHAPTER  CLIV. 

Cornwallis  aroused  to  his  danger — His  retreat  to  the  Carolinas  cut  off — 
Strengthens  bis  works  —  Action  between  the  Frencb  and  Bntish  fleets 
—  Washington  and  De  Rocbambeau  visit  the  French  fleet  —  Opera- 
tions before  Yorktown. 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  completely  roused  from  his 
dream  of  security  by  the  appearance  on  the  28th  of  August 
of  the  fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse  witliin  the  capes  of  the 
Delaware.  Three  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate 
soon  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  York  Elver.     The  boats  of 
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the  fleet  were  immediately  busy  conveying  three  thousand 
thi-ee  hundred  land  forces,  under  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon, 
up  James  Eiver  to  form  the  preconcerted  junction  with 
those  under  Lafayette. 

Awakened  to  his  danger,  Comwallis,  as  Washington  had 
foreseen,  meditated  a  retreat  to  the  Carolinas.  It  was  too 
late.  York  Eiver  was  blocked  up  by  French  ships  ;  James 
Eiver  was  filled  with  armed  vessels  covering  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  troops.  His  lordship  reconnoitred  Williams- 
burg; it  was  too  strong  to  be  forced,  and  Wayne  had 
crossed  James  Eiver  to  join  his  troops  to  those  under  the 
marquis.  Seeing  his  retreat  cut  off  in  every  direction, 
Comwallis  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  works ;  sending  oft" 
repeated  expresses  to  apprise  Sir  Henry  Clinton  of  his 
perilous  situation. 

The  Count  de  Grasse,  eager  to  retura  to  the  West  Indies, 
urged  Lafayette  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
British  army,  with  the  American  and  French  troops  under 
his  command,  without  waiting  for  the  combined  force  under 
Washington  and  Eochambeau,  offering  to  aid  him  with 
marines  and  sailors  from  the  ships.  The  admiral  was 
seconded  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon.  They  represented 
that  the  works  at  Yorktown  were  yet  incomplete,  and  that 
that  place  and  Gloucester,  immediately  opposite,  might  bo 
carried  by  storm  by  their  superior  force.  It  was  a  brilliant 
achievement  which  they  held  out  to  tempt  the  youthful 
commander,  but  he  remained  imdazzled.  He  would  not, 
for  the  sake  of  personal  distinction,  lavish  the  lives  of  the 
brave  men  confided  to  him;  but  would  await  the  arrival 
of  the  combined  forces,  when  success  might  be  attained 
with  little  loss,  and  would  leave  to  Washington  the  coup  de 
grace;  in  all  probability  the  closing  triumph  of  the  war. 

The  Count  de  Grasse  had  been  Ijut  a  few  days  anchored 
within  the  Chesapeake,  and  fifteen  hundred  of  his  seamen 
were  absent,  conveying  the  troops  up  James  Eiver,  when 
Admiral  Graves,  who  then  commanded  the  British  naval 
force  on  the  American  coast,  appeared  with  twenty  sail  off 
the  capes  of  Virp^inia.  De  Grasse,  anxious  to  protect  the 
squadron  of  the  Count  de  Barras,  which  was  expected  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  which  it  was  the  object  of  Graves  to 
intercept,  immediately  slipped  his  cables  and  put  to  sea 
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with  twenty-four  ships,  leaving  the  rest  to  blockade  York 
and  James  Rivers. 

Washington  received  information  of  the  sailing  of  the 
fleet  from  the  capes,  shortly  after  his  departure  from 
Mount  Vernon,  and  instantly  despatched  missives,  ordering 
the  troops  who  were  embarked  at  the  Head  of  Elk  to  stop 
until  the  receipt  of  further  intelligence,  fearing  that  the 
navigation  in  Chesapeake  Bay  might  not  be  secure.  For 
two  days  he  remained  in  anxious  uncertainty,  until,  at 
Bowling  Green,  he  was  relieved  by  favourable  rumours 
concerning  the  fleet,  which  were  confirmed  on  his  arriving 
at  Williamsburg  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 

Admiral  Graves,  it  appeared,  on  the  sallying  forth  of  the 
French  fleet,  immediately  prepared  for  action,  although  he 
had  five  ships  less  than  De  Grasse.  The  latter,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  accept  the  challenge,  his  force  being 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  so  many  of  his  seamen  em- 
ployed in  transporting  troops.  His  plan  was  to  occupy 
the  enemy  by  partial  actions  and  skilful  manoeuvres,  so  as 
to  retain  his  possession  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  cover  the 
arrival  of  De  Barras. 

The  vans  of  the  two  fleets,  and  some  ships  of  the  centre, 
engaged  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of 
September.  The  conflict  soon  became  animated.  Several 
ships  were  damaged,  and  many  men  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides. 

De  Grasse,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  drew  off 
after  sunset ;  satisfied  Avith  the  damage  done  and  sustained, 
and  not  disposed  for  a  general  action ;  nor  was  the  British 
admiral  inclined  to  push  the  engagement  so  near  night  and 
on  a  hostile  coast.  Among  his  ships  that  had  suffered,  one 
had  been  so  severely  handled  that  she  was  no  longer  sea- 
worthy and  had  to  be  burnt.  For  four  days  the  fleets  re- 
mained in  sight  of  each  other,  repairing  damages  and 
manoeuvring ;  but  the  French  having  still  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  maintained  their  prudent  policy  of  avoiding  a 
general  engagement.  At  length  De  Grasse,  learning  that 
De  Barras  was  arrived  within  the  capes,  formed  a  junction 
with  him,  and  returned  with  him  to  his  former  anchoring 
ground,  with  two  English  frigates  which  he  had  captured. 
Admiral  Graves,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  intercepting 
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De  Barras,  and  finding  the  Chesapeake  guarded  by  a 
superior  force  with  which  he  could  not  prudently  contend, — 
having,  moreover,  to  encounter  the  autumnal  gales  in  the 
battered  state  of  several  of  his  ships, — left  the  coast  and 
bore  away  for  New  York.  Under  convoy  of  the  squadron 
of  De  Barras  came  a  fleet  of  transports,  conveying  land 
forces  under  M.  de  Choisy  with  siege  artillery  and  military 
stores.  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  De  Barras 
that,  in  his  orders  from  the  French  minister  of  marine  to 
come  to  America,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  make  a  cruise  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland;  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
sers^e  under  De  Grasse,  who  was  his  inferior  in  rank,  but 
whom  the  minister  wished  to  continue  in  the  command. 
"  But  De  Barras,"  TNTites  Lafayette,  "  nobly  took  the  pai-t 
of  conducting,  himself,  the  artillery  from  Ehode  Island, 
and  of  coming  with  all  his  vessels  and  placing  himself 
under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  his  junior  in  service."  ^ 

From  Williamsburg.  Washington  sent  forward  Count 
Fersen,  one  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  De  Rochambeau,  to 
huny  on  the  French  troops  with  all  possible  dispatch.  He 
wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  General  Lincoln :  *'  Every 
day  we  now  lose,"  said  he,  "  is  comparatively  an  age ;  as 
soon  a.s  it  is  in  our  power  with  safety  we  ought  to  take  our 
position  near  the  enemy.  Hurry  on  then,  my  dear  Sir, 
with  your  troops  on  the  wings  of  speed.  The  want  of  our 
men  and  stores  is  now  all  that  retards  our  immediate  opera- 
tions. Lord  Comwallis  is  improving  every  moment  to  the 
best  advantage ;  and  every  day  that  is  given  him  to  make 
his  preparations  may  cost  us  many  lives  to  encounter  them." 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  Washington  learned  that 
Admiral  de  Barras  had  anticipated  his  wishes  in  sending 
transports  and  prize-vessels  up  the  bay  to  assist  in  bringing 
on  the  French  troops.  In  the  mean  time  he  with  Count  de 
Rochambeau  was  desirous  of  having  an  interview  with  the 
admiral  on  board  of  his  ship,  provided  he  could  send  some 
fast-sailing  cutter  to  receive  them.  A  small  nhip,  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  furnished  by  the  admiral  for  the 
purpose.  It  had  been  captured  on  its  voyage  from  Charles- 
ton to  New  York,  having  Lord  Rawdon  on  board,  and  had 
been  commodiously  fitted  up  fur  his  lordship's  reception. 
'  Me'inoires  de  Lafayette,  t.  i.  p.  4G7. 
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On  board  of  this  vessel  Washington  and  De  Eochambeau, 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux  and  Generals  Knox  and 
Duportail,  embarked  on  the  18th,  and  proceeding  doTv^i 
James  Eiver,  came  the  next  morning  in  sight  of  the  French 
fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  just  under  the 
point  of  Cape  Henry.  About  noon  they  got  alongside  of 
the  admiral's  ship  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and  were  received  on 
board  with  great  ceremony  and  naval  and  military  parade. 
Admiral  de  Grasse  was  a  tall  fine-looking  man,  plain  in  his 
address  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  business.  A  plan, 
of  co-operation  was  soon  aiTanged  to  be  carried  into  eifect 
on  the  arrival  of  the  American  and  French  armies  from  the 
north,  which  were  actually  on  their  way  down  the  Chesa- 
peake from  the  Head  of  Elk.  Business  being  despatched 
dinner  was  served,  after  which  they  were  conducted 
throughout  the  ship  and  received  the  visits  of  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  almost  all  of  whom  came  on  board. 

About  sunset  Washington  and  his  companions  took  their 
leave  of  the  admiral  and  returned  on  board  of  their  own 
little  ship;  when  the  yards  of  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet 
were  manned,  and  a  parting  salute  was  thundered  from  the 
Yille  de  Paris.  Owing  to  storms  and  contrary  winds  and 
to  other  adverse  circumstances  the  party  did  not  reach 
Williamsburg  until  the  22nd,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  threatened  to  disconcert  all  the  plans  formed 
in  the  recent  council  on  board  ship.  Admiral  Digby,  it 
appeared,  had  arrived  in  New  York  with  six  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  This  intelligence 
Washington  instantly  transmitted  to  the  Count  de  Grasse 
by  one  of  the  Count  de  Eochambeau's  aides-de-camp.  De 
Grasse  in  reply  expressed  great  concern,  observing  that 
the  position  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of  Digby. 
"  The  enemy,"  writes  he,  "  is  now  nearly  equal  to  us  in 
strength,  and  it  would  be  imprudent  in  me  to  place  myself 
in  a  situation  that  would  prevent  my  attacking  them 
should  ihey  attempt  to  afford  succour."  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  leave  two  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  York  Eiver, 
and  the  corvettes  and  frigates  in  James  Eiver,  which,  with 
the  French  troops  on  shore,  would  be  sufficient  assistance  ; 
and  to  put  to  sea  with  the  rest,  either  to  intercept  the 
enemy  and  fight  them  where  there  was  good  sea-room,  or 
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to   blockade  them   in   New  York   should  they  not  have 
sailed. 

On  reading  this  letter,  Washington  dreaded  that  tlie 
present  plan  of  co-operation  might  likewise  fall  through, 
and  the  fruits  of  all  his  schemes  and  combinations  be  loxt 
when  within  his  reach.  AVith  the  assistance  of  the  fleet 
the  reduction  of  Yorktown  was  demonstrably  certain,  and 
the  surrender  cf  the  garrison  must  go  far  to  terminate  the 
war;  whereas  the  departure  of  the  ships,  by  leaving  an 
opening  for  succour  to  the  enemy,  might  fiiistrate  these 
brilliant  prospects  and  involve  the  whole  enterprise  in 
ruin  and  disgrace.  Even  a  momentary  absence  of  the 
French  fleet  might  enable  Comwallis  to  evacuate  Y^ork- 
town  and  efiect  a  retreat,  with  the  loss  merely  of  his  bag- 
gage and  artillery,  and  perhaps  a  few  soldiers.  These  and 
other  considerations  were  urged  in  a  letter  to  the  count, 
remonstrating  against  his  putting  to  sea.  Lafayette  was 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  seconded  it  with  so  many 
particulars  respecting  the  situation  of  the  armies,  and 
argued  the  case  so  earnestly  and  eloquently,  that  the  count 
consented  to  remain.  It  was,  furthermore,  determined  in 
a  council  of  war  of  his  officers,  that  a  large  part  of  the  fleet 
fihould  anchor  in  Y'ork  Eiver ;  four  or  five  vessels  be  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  pass  up  and  down  James  Eiver,  and  a  bat- 
tery for  cannon  and  mortars  be  erected  with  the  aid  of  the 
allied  troops  on  Point  Comfort. 

By  the  25th  the  American  aud  French  troops  were 
mostly  arrived  and  encamped  near  ^Yilliamsburg,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  decisive  blow. 

Yorktown,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  situated  on  tho 
south  side  of  York  River,  immediately  opposite  Gloucester 
Point.  Comwallis  had  fortified  the  town  by  seven  redoubts 
and  six  batteries  on  the  land  side,  connected  by  intrench- 
ments ;  and  there  was  a  line  of  batteries  along  the  river. 
The  town  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  deep  ravines  and 
creeks  emptying  into  York  liiver ;  their  heads,  in  front  of 
the  town,  being  not  more  than  half  a  mile  apart.  'Jho 
enemy  had  availed  themselves  of  these  natural  defences,  in 
tho  arrangement  uf  extensive  outworks,  with  redoubts 
streogthened  by  abatis;  field-works  mounted  with  cannon, 
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and  trees  cut  down  and  left  witli  the  branches  pointed 
outward. 

Gloucester  Point  had  likewise  been  fortified.  Its  bat- 
teries, with  those  of  Yorktown,  commanded  the  intervening 
river.  Ships  of  war  were  likewise  stationed  on  it,  pro- 
tected by  the  guns  of  the  forts,  and  the  channel  was  ob- 
structed by  sunken  vessels. 

The  defence  of  Gloucester  Point  was  confided  to  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Dundas,  with  six  or  seven  hundred  men. 
The  enemy's  main  army  was  encamped  about  Yorktown 
within  the  range  of  the  outer  redoubts  and  field-works. 

Washington  and  his  staff  bivouacked  that  night  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  air.  He  slept  under  a  mulberry  tree, 
the  root  serving  for  his  pillow.  On  the  following  morning 
the  two  armies  drew  out  on  each  side  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek.  The  Americans,  forming  the  right  wing,  took 
station  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek  ;  the  French,  forming 
the  left  wing,  on  the  west. 

That  evening  Cornwallis  received  despatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
Digby,  and  that  a  fleet  of  twenty- three  ships  of  the  line, 
with  above  five  thousand  troops  would  sail  to  his  assistance 
probably  on  the  5th  of  October.  A  heavy  firing  would  be 
made  by  them  on  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chesapeake. 
On  hearing  it,  if  all  went  well  at  Yorktown  his  lordship 
was  to  make  three  separate  columns  of  smoke ;  and  four, 
should  he  still  possess  the  post  at  Gloucester  Point. 

Cornwallis  immediately  wrote  in  reply :  "  I  have  ven- 
tured these  last  two  days  to  look  General  Washington's 
whole  force  in  the  face  in  the  position  on  the  outside  of  my 
works,  and  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  your  Excellency 
that  there  is  but  one  wish  throughout  the  army,  which  is 

that  the  enemy  would  advance I  shall  retire 

this  night  within  the  works,  and  have  no  doubt,  if  relief 
arrives  in  any  reasonable  time,  York  and  Gloucester  will 
be  both  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's  troops.  I  believe 
your  Excellency  must  depend  more  on  the  sound  of  our 
cannon  than  the  signal  of  smokes  for  information ;  however, 
I  will  attempt  it  on  the  Gloucester  side."  ' 

*  Con-espondence  relative  to  Defence  of  York,  p.  199. 
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That  night  his  lordship  accordingly  abandoned  his  out- 
works and  drew  his  troops  within  the  town:  a  measure 
strongly  censured  by  Tarleton  in  his  Commentaries  as  pre- 
mature ;  as  cooping  up  the  troops  in  narrow  quarters,  and 
giving  up  a  means  of  disputing,  inch  by  inch,  the  approaches 
of  the  besiegers,  and  thus  gaining  time  to  complete  the 
fortifications  of  the  town. 

The  outworks  thus  abandoned  were  seized  upon  the  next 
morning  by  detachments  of  American  light  infantry  and 
French  troops,  and  served  to  cover  the  troops  employed  in 
throwing  up  breastworks.  Colonel  Alexander  Scammel, 
officer  of  the  day,  while  reconnoitring  the  ground  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of  Hessian  troopers. 
He  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  wounded,  captured,  and 
carried  oflf  to  Yorktown.  Washington,  to  whom  he  had  for- 
merly acted  as  aide-de-camp,  interested  himself  in  his  favour, 
and  at  his  request  Comwallis  pennitted  him  to  be  removed 
to  Williamsburg,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
He  was  an  officer  of  much  merit,  and  his  death  was  deeply 
regretted  by  Washington  and  the  army. 

The  combined  French  and  American  forces  were  now 
twelve  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  the  Virginia  militia 
which  Governor  Nelson  had  brought  into  the  field.  An 
instance  of  patriotic  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  this  func- 
tionary is  worthy  of  special  record.  The  treasury  of 
Virginia  was  empty ;  the  governor,  fearful  that  the  militia 
would  disband  for  want  of  pay,  had  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  loan  from  a  wealthy  individual  on  the  credit  of  the 
State.  In  the  precarious  situation  of  afiairs  the  guarantee 
was  not  deemed  sufficient.  The  governor  pledged  his  own 
property,  and  obtained  the  loan  at  his  individual  risk. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  September  the  combined 
armies  marched  from  Williamsburg  toward  Yorktown,  about 
twelve  miles  distant,  and  encamped  at  night  within  two 
miles  of  it,  driving  in  the  pickets  and  some  patrols  of 
cavalry.  General  do  Choisy  was  sent  across  York  Kiver, 
with  Lauzun's  legion  and  General  Weedon's  brigade  of 
militia,  to  watch  the  enemy  on  the  side  of  Gloucester  Point. 

By  the  Ist  of  October  the  line  of  the  besiegers,  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  works,  formed  a  semicircle,  each  end 
resting  on  the  river,  so  that  the  investment  by  land  waa 
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complete  ;  while  the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  the  main  fleet, 
remained  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  to  keep  off  assistance  by  sea. 

About  this  time  the  Americans  threw  up  two  redoubts  in 
the  night,  which,  on  being  discovered  in  the  morning,  were 
severely  cannonaded.  Three  of  the  men  were  killed  and 
several  severely  wounded.  AVhile  Washington  was  super- 
intending the  works  a  shot  struck  the  ground  close  by  him, 
throwing  up  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Evans,  chap- 
lain in  the  army,  who  was  standing  by  him,  was  greatly 
agitated.  Taking  off  his  hat  and  showing  it  covered  with 
sand,  "  See  here,  General !  "  exclaimed  he.  "  Mr.  Evans," 
said  Washington  with  grave  pleasantry,  "  you  had  better 
carry  that  home,  and  show  it  to  your  wife  and  children."  ' 

The  besieged  army  began  now  to  be  greatly  distressed 
for  want  of  forage,  and  had  to  kill  many  of  their  horses,  the 
carcasses  of  which  were  continually  floating  down  the  river. 
Tn  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  October,  Tarleton  with  his 
legion  and  the  mounted  infantrj^  were  passed  over  the  river 
to  Gloucester  Point,  to  assist  in  foraging.  At  daybreak 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas  led  out  part  of  his  garrison  to 
forage  the  neighbouring  country.  About  ten  o'clock  the 
waggons  and  bat  horses  laden  with  Indian  com  were  re- 
turning, covered  by  a  party  of  infantry,  with  Tarleton  and 
his  dragoons  as  a  rear-guard.  The  waggons  and  infantry- 
had  nearly  reached  York  Kiver,  when  word  was  brouglit 
that  an  enemy  was  advancing  in  force.  The  report  was 
confiiined  by  a  cloud  of  dust  from  which  emerged  Lauzun 
and  the  French  hussars  and  lancers. 

Tarleton,  with  part  of  his  legion,  advanced  to  meet  them  ; 
the  rest,  with  Simcoe's  dragoons,  remained  as  a  rear-guard 
in  a  skirt  of  woods.  A  skirmish  ensued,  gallantly  sustained 
on  each  side,  but  the  superiority  of  Tarleton's  horses  gave 
him  the  advantage.  General  Choisy  hastened  up  with  a 
corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry  to  support  the  hussars.  In 
the  medley  fight  a  dragoon's  horse,  wounded  by  a  lance, 
plunged  and  overthrew  both  Tarleton  and  his  steed.  The 
rear-guard  nished  from  their  covert  to  rescue  their  com- 
mander. They  came  galloping  uj)  in  such  disorder,  that 
they  were  roughly  received  by  Lauzun's  hussars,  who  were 
drawn  up  on  the  plain.  In  the  mean  time  Tarleton  scram- 
'  Thacher's  MiHtary  Journal,  p.  336. 
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bled  out  of  the  melee,  mounted  another  horse,  and  ordered 
a  retreat  to  enable  his  men  to  recover  from  their  confusjon. 
Dismounting  forty  infantiy  he  placed  them  in  a  thicket. 
ITieir  fire  checked  the  hiissai-s  in  their  pursuit.  The  British 
dragoons  rallied  and  were  about  to  charge;  when  the 
hussars  retired  behind  their  infantry ;  and  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  British  by  some  militia  from  behind  a  fence. 
Tarleton  again  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the 
conflict  came  to  an  end.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  one  officer  and  eleven  men ;  that  of  the 
French  two  officei-s  and  fouiieen  hussars.  This  was  the  last 
affair  of  Tarleton  and  his  legion  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  next  day  General  Choisy,  being  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  of  marines  from  the  fleet  of  Do  Grasse,  cut  oft' 
all  communication  by  land  between  Gloucester  and  the 
country-. 

At  this  momentous  time,  when  the  first  parallel  before 
the  besieged  city  was  about  to  be  opened,  Washington 
received  despatches  from  his  faithful  coadjutor  General 
Greene,  giving  him  important  intelligence  of  his  co-opera- 
tions in  the  South  ;  to  consider  which  we  will  suspend  for 
a  moment  our  nanative  of  affairs  before  Yorktown. 


CHAPTER  CLV. 

Greene  on  the  high  hilla  of  Santec  —  The  enemy  harassed  —  Greene 
marches  against  Stuart —  Battle  near  Eutaw  Springs. 

For  some  weeks  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  General 
Greene  had  remained  encamped  with  his  main  force  on  the 
high  hills  of  Santee,  refreshing  and  disciplining  his  men,  and 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  promised  reinforcements.  He  was 
constantly  looking  to  Washington  as  his  polar  star  by  which 
to  steer,  and  feared  despatches  from  him  had  been  inter- 
cepted. •'  I  wait  with  impatience  for  intelligence,"  said 
he,  "  by  which  I  mean  to  govern  my  own  operations.  If 
things  are  flattering  in  the  North,  I  will  hazard  less  in  the 
South ;  but,  if  otherwise  there,  we  must  risk  more  here." 
In  the  mean  time  Marion  with  his  light  troops,  aided  by 
Colonel  Washington  with  his  dragoons,  held  control  over 
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the  lower  Santee.  Lee  was  detached  to  operate  witli 
Sumter's  brigade  on  tlie  Congaree,  and  Colonel  Harden 
with  his  mounted  militia  was  scouring  the  country  about 
the  Edisto.  The  enemy  was  thus  harassed  in  every  quarter ; 
their  convoys  and  foraging  parties  waylaid ;  and  Stuart  was 
obliged  to  obtain  all  his  supplies  from  below. 

Greene  was  disappointed  as  to  reinforcements.  All  that 
he  received  were  two  hundred  North  Carolina  levies  and 
five  hundred  South  Carolina  militia ;  still  he  prepared  for 
a  bold  effort  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  remaining  posts. 
For  that  purpose,  on  the  22nd  of  August  he  broke  up  his 
encampment  on  the  "  benign  Hills  of  Santee,"  to  march 
against  Colonel  Stuart.  The  latter  still  lay  encamped  about 
sixteen  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line ;  but  the  Congaree 
and  Wateree  lay  between,  bordered  by  swamps  overflowed 
by  recent  rains :  to  cross  them  and  reach  the  hostile  camp 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  of  seventy  miles.  While 
Greene  was  making  it,  Stuart  abandoned  his  position  and 
moved  down  forty  miles  to  the  vicinity  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Charleston 
with  provisions. 

Greene  followed  on  by  easy  marches.  He  had  been 
joined  by  General  Pickens  with  a  party  of  the  Ninety-Six 
militia  and  by  the  State  troops  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Hen- 
derson ;  and  now  moved  slowly  to  give  time  for  Marion, 
who  was  scouring  the  country  about  the  Edisto,  to  rejoin 
him.  This  was  done  on  the  5th  of  September  at  Laurens' 
place,  within  seventeen  miles  of  Stuart's  camp.  Here  bag- 
gage, tents,  everything  that  could  impede  motion,  were  left 
behind,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  the  army  was 
pushed  on  within  seven  miles  of  the  Eutaws,  where  it 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  Greene  lying  on  the  ground 
wrapped  in  his  cloak  with  the  root  of  a  tree  for  a  pillow. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  his  little  army  was  in 
motion.  His  whole  force  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  enemy  he  was  seeking,  about 
twenty-three  hundred.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
superior  in  cavalry.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  receiving 
information,  and  the  country  being  covered  with  forests, 
the  enemy  were  not  aware  of  Greene's  approach  until  he 
was  close  upon  them. 
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His  army  advanced  in  two  columns,  wliicli  were  to  forai 
the  two  lines  of  battle.  The  first  column,  commanded  by 
General  Marion,  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  Kortli 
and  two  of  South  Carolina  militia.  The  second  column  of 
three  brigades;  one  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  Virginia, 
and  one  of  Maryland  Continental  troops.  Colonel  Lee  with 
his  legion  covered  the  right  flank.  Colonel  Henderson  the 
left.  Colonel  Washington,  wdth  his  dragoons  and  the  Dela- 
ware troops,  formed  the  reserve.  Each  column  had  tw^o 
field-pieces. 

AVithin  four  miles  of  Eutaw  they  met  with  a  British  de- 
tachment of  one  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry 
under  Major  Coffin,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  ;  it  was  put 
to  flight  after  a  severe  skirmish,  in  which  a  number  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  several  taken  prisoners.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  van  of  the  enemy,  Greene  halted  his 
columns  and  formed.  The  South  Carolinians  in  equal 
divisions  formed  the  right  and  left  of  the  first  line,  the 
North  Carolinians  the  centre.  General  Marion  commanded 
the  right ;  General  Pickens,  the  left ;  Colonel  Malmedy, 
the  centre.  Colonel  Henderson  with  the  State  troops  co- 
vered the  left  of  the  lino ;  Colonel  Lee  with  his  legion,  the 
right. 

Of  the  second  line,  composed  of  regulars,  the  North  Caro- 
linians under  General  Sumner  were  on  the  right ;  the 
Marylanders,  under  Colonel  Williams,  on  the  left;  the 
Virginians,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  in  the  centre. 

Colonel  Washington  with  his  cavahy  followed  in  the  rear 
as  a  corps  de  reserve. 

Two  three-pounders  moved  on  the  road  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  line.  Two  six-pounders  in  a  lilce  position  in  the 
second  line. 

In  this  order  the  troops  moved  forward,  keeping  their 
lines  as  well  as  they  could  through  open  woods,  which  co- 
vered the  country  on  each  side  of  the  road. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  camp  they  encountered  a  body  of 
infantry  thrown  forward  by  Colonel  Stuart,  to  check  their 
advance  while  he  had  time  to  form  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle.  These  were  drawn  up  in  line  in  a  wood  two  hun- 
dred yards  west  of  Eutaw  Springs.  The  right  rested  on 
Eutaw  Creek  (or  brook),  and  was  covered  by  a  battalion  of 
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grenadiers  and  infantry  under  Major  Majoribanks,  partly 
concealed  among  thickets  on  tlie  margin  of  the  stream. 
The  left  of  the  line  extended  across  the  Charleston  road, 
with  a  reserve  corps  in  a  commanding  situation  covering 
the  road.  About  fifty  3-ards  in  the  rear  of  the  British  line 
was  a  cleared  field,  in  which  was  their  encampment,  with 
the  tents  all  standing.  Adjoining  it  was  a  brick  house  with 
a  palisadoed  garden,  which  Colonel  Stuart  intended  as  a 
protection,  if  too  much  pressed  by  cavalry. 

The  advanced  party  of  infantry,  which  had  retired  firing 
before  the  Americans,  formed  on  the  flanks  of  Colonel 
Stuart's  line.  The  Carolinian  militia  had  pressed  after 
them.  About  nine  o'clock  the  action  was  commenced  by 
the  left  of  the  American  line,  and  soon  became  general. 
The  militia  fought  for  a  time  with  the  spirit  and  firmness 
of  regulars.  Their  two  field-pieces  were  dismounted ;  so 
was  one  of  the  enemy's ;  and  there  was  great  carnage  on 
both  sides.  The  militia  fought  until  they  had  expended 
seventeen  rounds,  when  they  gave  way,  covered  by  Lee 
and  Henderson,  who  fought  bravely  on  the  flanks  of  the 
line. 

Sumner,  with  the  regulars  who  formed  the  second  line, 
advanced  in  fine  style  to  take  the  place  of  the  first.  The 
enemy  likewise  brought  their  reserve  into  action  ;  the  con- 
flict continued  to  bo  bloody  and  severe.  Colonel  Hender- 
son, who  commanded  the  State  troops  in  the  second  line, 
was  severely  wounded  ;  this  caused  some  confusion. 
Sumner's  brigade,  formed  partly  of  recruits,  gave  way  under 
the  superior  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  British  rushed  forward 
to  secure  their  fancied  victory.  Greene,  seeing  their  line 
disordered,  instantly  ordered  Williams  with  his  Marylanders 
to  "  sweep  the  field  with  the  bayonet."  Williams  was  se- 
conded by  Colonel  Campbell  with  the  Virginians.  The 
order  was  gallantly  obeyed.  They  delivered  a  deadly  volley 
at  forty  yards'  distance,  and  then  advanced  at  a  brisk  rate, 
with  loud  shouts  and  trailed  arms,  prepared  to  make  the 
deadly  thrust.  The  British  recoiled.  While  the  Maiy- 
landers  and  Virginians  attacked  them  in  front,  Lee  with  his 
legion  turned  their  left  flank  and  charged  them  in  rear. 
Colonel  Hampton  with  the  State  cavalry  made  a  great 
number  of  prisoners  and  Colonel  Washington,  coming  up 
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"wdth  his  reser\'e  of  horse  and  foot,  completed  their  defeat. 
They  were  driven  back  through  their  camp  ;  many  Mere 
captured ;  many  fled  along  the  Charleston  road,  and  others 
threw  themselves  into  the  brick  house. 

Major  Majoribanks  and  his  troops  could  still  enfilade  the 
left  flank  of  the  Americans  from  their  covert  among  the 
thickets  on  the  border  of  the  stream.  Greene  ordered 
Colonel  AVashington  with  his  dragoons  and  Kirkwood's 
Delaware  infantiy  to  dislodge  them,  and  Colonel  AVade 
Hampton  to  assist  with  the  State  troops.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, without  waiting  for  the  infantry,  dashed  forward 
with  his  dragoons.  It  was  a  i-ash  move.  The  thickets 
were  impervious  to  cavalr}\  The  dragoons  separated  into 
small  squads,  and  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  in. 
Horses  and  riders  were  shot  dovm.  or  bayoneted ;  most  of 
the  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington had  his  horse  shot  under  him ;  he  himself  was 
bayoneted,  and  would  have  been  slain  had  not  a  British 
officer  interposed,  who  took  him  prisoner. 

By  the  time  Hampton  and  Kirkwood  came  up  the 
r.avalry  were  routed ;  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the 
"lead  and  the  wounded ;  horses  were  plunging  and  strug- 
L^ling  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  others  galloping  about 
without  their  riders.  While  Hampton  rallied  the  scattered 
cavalry,  Kirkwood  with  his  Delawares  charged  with  bayo- 
net upon  the  enemy  in  the  thickets.  Majoribanks  fell 
])ack  with  his  troops,  and  made  a  stand  in  the  palisadoed 
garden  of  the  brick  house. 

Victory  now  seemed  certain  on  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. ITiey  bad  driven  the  British  from  the  field,  and 
liad  taken  possession  of  their  camp ;  unfortunately  the 
.soldiers,  thinking  the  day  their  ovm,  fell  to  plundering  the 
tents,  devouring  the  food,  and  carousing  on  the  liquors 
found  there.  Many  of  them  became  intoxicated  and  un- 
nianagoable ;  the  officers  interfered  in  vain ;  all  was  riot 
and  disorder. 

The  enemy  in  the  mean  time  Tecovercd  from  their  con- 
fasion,  and  opened  a  fire  from  every  window  of  the  house 
and  from  the  palisadoed  garden.  There  was  a  scattering 
fin-  also  from  the  woods  and  thickets  on  the  right  and  loft. 
Four  cannon,  one  of  which  had  been  captured   from  the 
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enemy,  were  now  advanced  by  the  Americans  to  batter  the 
house.  The  fire  from  the  windows  was  so  severe  that  most 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  served  the  cannon  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Greene  ordered  the  survivors  to  retire ; 
they  did  so,  leaving  the  cannon  behind. 

Colonel  Stuaii;  was  by  this  time  rallying  his  left  wing 
and  advancing  to  support  the  right ;  when  Greene,  finding 
his  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  determined  to  give  up 
the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  places  of 
refuge,  since  he  could  not  do  it  without  severe  loss ; 
whereas  the  enemy  could  maintain  their  posts  but  a  few 
hours,  and  he  should  have  a  better  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  on  their  retreat. 

He  remained  on  the  ground  long  enough  to  collect  his 
wounded,  excepting  those  who  were  too  much  under  the 
fire  of  the  house,  and  then,  leaving  Colonel  Hampton  with 
a  strong  picket  on  the  field,  he  returned  to  the  position 
seven  miles  oif,  which  he  had  left  in  the  morning;  not 
finding  water  anywhere  nearer. 

The  enemy  decamped  in  the  night,  after  destroying  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  staving  many  barrels  of  rum, 
and  breaking  upwards  of  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  which 
they  threw  into  the  springs  of  the  Eutavv ;  they  left  be- 
hind also  seventy  of  their  wounded,  who  might  have  im- 
peded the  celerity  of  their  retreat.  Their  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured  in  this  action  was  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  the  loss  sustained  by  the  latter  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  One  of  the  slain  most  deplored  was  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, who  had  so  bravely  led  on  the  Virginians.  He  fell  in 
the  shock  of  the  charge  with  the  bayonet.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious close  of  a  gallant  career.  In  his  dying  moments  he 
was  told  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  is  said  to  have 
uttered  the  celebrated  ejaculation  of  General  Wolfe,  "  I  die 
contented." 

In  the  morning  General  Greene,  who  knew  not  that  the 
enemy  had  decamped,  detached  Lee  and  Marion  to  scour 
the  country  between  Eutaw  Springs  and  Charleston,  to  in- 
tercept any  reinforcements  which  might  be  coming  to 
Colonel  Stuart,  and  to  retard  the  march  of  the  latter  should 
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he  be  retreating.  Stuart,  however,  had  met  with  reinforce- 
ments about  fourteen  miles  from  Eutaw,  but  continued 
his  retreat  to  Monk's  Comer  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Charleston. 

Greene,  when  informed  of  the  retreat,  had  followed  with 
his  main  force  almost  to  Monk's  Comer ;  finding  the  number 
and  position  of  the  enemy  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with 
pmdence,  he  fell  back  to  Eutaw,  where  he  remained  a  day 
or  two  to  rest  his  troops,  and  then  returned  by  easy  marches 
to  his  old  position  near  the  heights  of  Santee. 

Thence,  as  usual,  he  despatched  an  account  of  affairs  to 
Washington.  "  Since  I  wrote  to  you  before  we  have  had  a 
most  bloody  battle.  It  was  by  far  the  most  obstinate  fight 
I  ever  saw.  Victory  was  ours ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  one 
of  those  little  incidents  which  frequently  happen  in  the 
progress  of  war,  we  should  have  taken  the  whole  British 

army I  am  trying  to  collect  a  body  of  militia  to 

oppose  Lord  Comwallis  should  he  attempt  to  escape 
through  North  Carolina  to  Charleston.  Charleston  itself 
may  be  reduced  if  you  will  bend  your  forces  this  way,  and 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  join  your  Excellency  in 
the  attempt ;  for  I  shall  be  equally  happy,  whether  as  a 
principal  or  subordinate,  so  that  the  public  good  is  pro- 
moted." 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  intelligence  received  from 
Greene.  Washington  considered  the  affair  at  Eutaw  Springs 
a  victory,  and  sent  Greene  his  congratulations.  "  Fortune,' 
writes  he,  *'  must  have  been  coy  indeed  had  she  not  yielded 
at  last  to  so  persevering  a  pursuer  as  you  have  been. 

*'  I  can  say  with  sincerity  that  I  feel  with  the  highest 
degree  of  pleasure  the  good  effects  which  you  mention  as 
resulting  from  the  perfect  good  understanding  between  you, 
the  marquis,  and  myself.  I  hope  it  will  never  be  inter- 
rupted ;  and  I  am  sure  it  never  can  be  while  we  are  all 
influenced  by  the  same  pure  motive,  that  of  love  to  our 
country  and  interest  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  em- 
barked." 

We  will  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  siege  of  York- 
town. 
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CHAPTER  CLYI. 

Siege  and  surrender  of  Yorktown. 

General  Lincoln  had  the  honour,  on  the  night  of  the  6th 
of  October,  of  opening  the  first  parallel  before  Yorktown. 
It  was  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  nearly  two 
miles  in  extent,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  two  re- 
doubts. He  had  under  him  a  large  detachment  of  French 
and  American  troops,  and  the  work  was  conducted  with 
such  silence  and  secrecy,  in  a  night  of  extreme  darkness, 
that  the  enemy  were  not  aware  of  it  until  daylight.  A 
severe  cannonade  was  then  opened  from  the  foiiifications ; 
but  the  men  were  under  cover  and  continued  working,  the 
greatest  emulation  and  goodwill  prevailing  between  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  allied  annies  thus  engaged. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  the  parallel  was  completed, 
and  two  or  three  batteries  were  ready  to  fire  upon  the  town. 
"  General  Washington  put  the  match  to  the  first  gun,"  says 
an  observer  who  was  present ;  "a  furious  diischarge  of 
cannon  and  mortars  immediately  followed,  and  Earl  Com- 
wallis  received  his  first  salutation."  ^ 

Governor  Kelson,  who  had  so  nobly  pledged  his  own 
property  to  raise  funds  for  the  public  sei'vice,  gave  another 
proof  of  his  self-sacrificing  patriotism  on  this  occasion. 
He  was  asked  which  part  of  the  town  could  be  most  eff'ec- 
tively  cannonaded.  He  pointed  to  a  large  handsome  house 
on  a  rising  ground  as  the  probable  head-quarters  of  the 
enemy.     It  proved  to  be  his  own.* 

The  governor  had  an  uncle  in  the  town,  veiy  old,  and 
afflicted  with  the  gout.  He  had  been  for  thirty  years 
secretary  imder  the  royal  colonial  government,  and  was 
still  called  Mr.  Secretary  Nelson.  He  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  Eevolution,  unfitted  perhaps  for  the  struggle  by  his 
advanced  age  and  his  infirmities,  and  had  remained  in 
Yorktown  when  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  not 
having  any  personal  enmity  to  apprehend  from  them.  He 
had  two  sons  in  Washington's  army,  who  now  were  in  the 

■  Thacher's  INIilitary  Journal. 

*  Given  on  the  authority  of  Lafayette.     Sparks,  viii.  201. 
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utmost  alarm  for  liis  safety.  At  their  request  Washington 
sent  in  a  flag,  desiring  that  their  father  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  place.  "  I  was  a  witness,"  writes  the  Count 
de  Chastellux  in  his  Memoirs,  "  of  the  cruel  anxiety  of  ono 
of  those  young  men,  as  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
gate  of  the  to^^^l  by  which  the  flag  would  come  out.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  awaiting  his  own  sentence  in  the 
reply  that  was  to  be  received.  Lord  Comwallis  had  not 
the  inhumanity  to  refuse  so  just  a  request." 

The  appearance  of  the  venerable  secretary,  his  stately 
person,  noble  countenance,  and  gray  hairs  commanded  re 
spect  and  veneration.  "  I  can  never  recall  without  emo- 
tion," writes  the  susceptible  count,  "  his  arrival  at  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Washington.  He  was  seated,  his 
attack  of  the  gout  still  continuing,  and  while  we  stood 
around  him  he  related  with  a  serene  visage  what  had  been 
the  effect  of  our  batteries."  ' 

His  house  had  received  some  of  the  first  shots ;  one  of 
his  negroes  had  been  killed,  and  the  head-quarters  of  Lord 
Comwallis  had  been  so  battered  that  he  had  been  driven 
out  of  them. 

The  cannonade  was  jvcpt  up  almost  incessantly  for  three 
or  four  days  from  the  batteries  above  mentioned,  and 
from  three  others  managed  by  the  French.  "  Being  in  the 
trenches  every  other  night  and  day,"  writes  an  observer 
already  quoted,*  "  I  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  sublime  and  stupendous  scene  which  is  continually 
exhibiting.  The  bomb-shells  from  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged  are  incessantly  crossing  each  other's  path  in  the 
air.  ITiey  are  clearly  visible  in  the  form  of  a  black  ball  in 
the  day,  but  in  the  night  they  appear  like  a  fiery  meteor 
with  a  blazing  tail,  most  beautifully  brilliant,  ascending 
majestically  from  the  mortar  to  a  cei'tain  altitude,  and 
gradually  descending  to  the  spot  where  they  are  destined 
to  execute  their  work  of  desti-uction.  When  a  shell  falls 
it  whirls  round,  burrows  and  excavates  the  earth  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and,  bursting,  makes  dreadful  havoc 
around."  *'  S^jme  of  our  shells,  over-reaching  the  town, 
are  seen  to  fall  into  the  river,  and,  bursting,  throw  up 
ooIumnB  of  water  like  the  spouting  monsters  of  the  deep." 
»  Chaatcllux,  vol,  ii.  j.p.  19-23.  '  Thacher. 
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The  half-finislied  works  of  the  enemy  suffered  severely, 
the  guns  were  dismounted  or  silenced,  and  many  men 
killed.  The  red-hot  shot  from  the  French  batteries  north- 
west of  the  to^^^l  reached  the  English  shipping.  The 
Charon,  a  forty-four  gun  ship,  and  three  large  transports, 
were  set  on  fire  by  them.  The  flames  ran  up  the  rigging 
to  the  tops  of  the  masts.  The  conflagration,  seen  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  accompanying  flash  and 
thundering  of  cannon,  and  soaring  and  bursting  of  shells, 
and  the  tremendous  explosions  of  the  ships,  all  presented 
a  scene  of  mingled  magnificence  and  hoiTor. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened 
by  the  Baron  Steuben's  division  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  works.  The  British  now  made  new  embrasures, 
and  for  two  or  three  days  kept  up  a  galling  fire  upon  those 
at  work.  The  latter  were  still  more  amioyed  by  the 
flanking  fire  of  two  redoubts,  three  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  British  works.  As  they  enfiladed  the  intrenchments, 
and  were  supposed  also  to  command  the  communication 
between  Yorktown  and  Grioucester,  it  was  resolved  to  storm 
them  both,  on  the  night  of  the  14th ;  the  one  nearest  the 
river  by  a  detachment  of  Americans  commanded  by  La- 
fayette;  the  other  by  a  French  detachment  led  by  the 
Baron  de  Yiomenil.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of 
Gatinais  were  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  detachment. 
This  regiment  had  been  formed  out  of  that  of  Auvergne, 
of  which  De  Kochambeau  had  been  colonel,  and  which  by 
its  brave  and  honourable  conduct  had  won  the  appellation 
of  the  regiment  d' Auvergne  sans  tache  (Auvergne  without  a 
stain).  AV  hen  De  Rochambeau  assigned  the  Gatinais  grena- 
diers their  post  in  the  attack,  he  addressed  to  them  a  few 
soldier-like  words.  "  My  lads,  I  have  need  of  you  this 
night,  and  hope  you  will  not  forget  that  we  have  served 
together  in  that  brave  regiment  of  Auvergne  sans  tache." 
They  instantly  replied  that  if  he  would  promise  to  get 
their  old  name  restored  to  them  they  would  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  the  last  man.     The  promise  was  given. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  American  assault,  Lafayette 
had  given  the  honour  of  leading  the  advance  to  his  own 
aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gimat.  This  instantly 
touched  the  military  pride  of  Hamilton,  who  exclaimed 
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against  it  as  an  unjust  preference,  it  being  liis  tour  of  duty. 
The  marquis  excused  himself  by  alleging  that  the  arrange- 
ment had  been  sanctioned  by  the  commander-in-cliief,  and 
could  not  be  changed  by  him.  Hamilton  forthwith  made 
a  spirited  appeal  by  letter  to  Washington.  The  latter,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  sent  for  the 
marquis,  and,  finding  that  it  really  was  Hamilton's  tour 
of  duty,  directed  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  it,  which 
was  done.^  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Colonel  Gimat's 
battalion  should  lead  the  van  and  be  followed  by  that  of 
Hamilton,  and  that  the  latter  should  command  the  whole 
advanced  corps.* 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  rockets  were  sent  up 
as  signals  for  the  simultaneous  attacks.  Hamilton  to  his 
great  joy  led  the  advance  of  the  Americans.  The  men, 
without  waiting  for  the  sappei*s  to  demolish  the  abatis  in 
regular  style,  pushed  them  aside  or  pulled  them  down  with 
their  hands,  and  scrambled  over,  like  rough  bush-fighters. 
Hamilton  was  the  first  to  mount  the  paraj^et,  placing  one 
foot  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier,  who  knelt  on  one  knee 
for  the  purpose.*  The  men  mounted  after  him.  Not  a 
musket  was  fired.  The  redoubt  was  can-ied  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  one  sergeant 
and  eight  privates  killed,  seven  officers  and  twenty-five 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  eight  killed  and  seventeen  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  was  Major  Campbell,  who  had  com- 
manded the  redoubt.  A  New  Hampshire  captain  of  artil- 
lery would  have  taken  his  life  in  revenge  of  the  death  of 
his  favourite  Colonel  Scammel,  but  Colonel  Hamilton  pre- 
vented him.  Not  a  man  was  killed  after  he  ceased  to 
resist.* 

*  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  War,  ii.  342. 

*  Lafayette  to  Wa.shington.     Correspondence  of  the  Rev.  ill.  42  G. 

*  Leake's  Life  of  John  Lamb,  p.  259. 

*  Thacher,  p.  341, 

N,B,  OoHon,  in  his  histoiy  of  the  war,  asserts  that  Lafayette,  with 

tbf  f  Washinffton,  ordered  th.it,  in  capturing  the  redoubt,  no 

qi:  I  be  shown,  in  retaliation  of  a  massacre  perpetrated  at 

F''  It  is  needless  to  contradict  a  statement  ho  opposed  to 

tb  <  of  both.     It  has  been  denied  by  both   I^fayotto  and 

li»:.  ^rH  one  of  the  enemy  was  killed  unless  in  action. 
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The  Frencli  stormed  the  other  redoubt,  which  was  more 
strongly  garrisoned,  with  equal  gallantry,  but  less  precipi- 
tation. They  proceeded  according  to  rule.  The  soldiers 
paused  while  the  sappers  removed  the  abatis,  during  which 
time  they  were  exposed  to  a  destructive  fire,  and  lost  more 
men  than  did  the  Americans  in  their  headlong  attack.  As 
the  Baron  de  Viomenil,  who  led  the  party,  was  thus  wait- 
ing, Major  Barbour,  Lafayette's  aide-de-camp,  came  through 
the  tremendous  fire  of  the  enemy,  with  a  message  from  the 
marquis,  letting  him  know  that  he  was  in  his  redoubt  and 
wished  to  know  where  the  baron  was.  "  Tell  the  marquis," 
replied  the  latter,  "  that  I  am  not  in  mine,  but  will  be  in 
it  in  five  minutes." 

The  abatis  being  removed,  the  troops  rushed  to  the 
assault.  The  Chevalier  de  Lameth,  Lafayette's  adjutant- 
general,  was  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet  of  the  redoubt, 
and  received  a  volley  at  arms'  length  from  the  Hessians 
who  manned  it.  Shot  through  both  knees  he  fell  back  into 
the  ditch,  and  was  conveyed  away  under  care  of  his  friend 
the  Count  de  Dumas.  The  Count  de  Deuxponts,  leading 
on  the  royal  grenadiers  of  the  same  name,  was  likewise 
wounded. 

The  grenadiers  of  the  Gatinais  regiment  remembered  the 
promise  of  De  Eochambeau,  and  fought  with  true  Gallic 
fire.  One-third  of  them  were  slain,  and  among  them 
Captain  de  Sireuil,  a  valiant  officer  of  chasseurs ;  but  the 
regiment  by  its  bravery  on  this  occasion  regained  from  the 
king  its  proud  name  of  the  Hoi/al  Aumrgne. 

Washington  was  an  intensely  excited  spectator  of  these 
assaults,  on  the  result  of  which  so  much  depended.  He 
had  dismounted,  given  his  horse  to  a  servant,  and  taken 
his  stand  in  the  grand  battery  with  Generals  Knox  and 
Lincoln  and  their  staifs.  The  risk  he  ran  of  a  chance  shot, 
while  watching  the  attack  through  an  embrasure,  made 
those  about  him  uneasy.  One  of  his  aides-de-camp  ven- 
tured to  obsei-ve  that  the  situation  was  very  much  exposed. 
*'  If  you  think  so,"  replied  he  gravely,  "  you  are  at  liberty 
to  step  back." 

Shortly  afterwards  a  musket-ball  struck  the  cannon  in 
the  embrasure,  rolled  along  it,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  General 
Knox  grasped  his  arm.     "  My  dear  general,"  exclaimed  he, 
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"  we  can*t  spare  you  yet."  "  It  is  a  spent  ball,"  replied 
Waaliington  quietly ;   '*  no  harm  is  done." 

AMien  all  was  over  and  the  redoubts  were  taken,  he  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  turning  to  Knox  observed,  "  The  work 
is  done,  and  well  done ! "  Then  called  to  his  sei-vant, 
"  William,  bring  me  my  horse." 

In  his  despatches  he  declared  that  in  these  assaults 
nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness  and  bravery  of  the 
troops.  Lafayette  also  testified  to  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Hamilton,  "  whose  well-kno^vn  talents  and  gallantry," 
wi-ites  he,  *'  were  on  this  occasion  most  conspicuous  and 
serviceable."  * 

The  redoubts  thus  taken  were  included  the  same  night 
in  the  second  parallel,  and  howitzers  were  mounted  upon 
them  the  following  day.  The  capture  of  them  reduced 
Lord  Comwallis  almost  to  despair.  Writing  that  same  day 
to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton,  he  observes,  "  My  situation  now 
becomes  very  critical ;  we  dare  not  show  a  gun  to  their  old 
batteries,  and  I  expect  that  their  new  ones  will  open  to- 
morrow morning.  .  .  .  The  safety  of  the  place  is, 
therefore,  so  precarious,  that  I  cannot  recommend  that  the 
fleet  and  army  should  run  great  risk  in  endeavouring  to 
save  us," — a  generous  abnegation  of  self  on  the  part  of  the 
beleaguered  commander.  Had  the  fleet  and  anny  sailed, 
as  he  had  been  given  to  expect,  about  the  5th  of  October, 
they  might  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  his  lordship  ;  but 
at  the  date  of  the  above  letter  they  were  still  lingering  in 
port.  Delay  of  naval  succour  was  fatal  to  British  opera- 
tions in  this  war. 

The  second  parallel  was  now  nearly  ready  to  open. 
ComwalliH  dreaded  the  eifect  of  its  batteries  on  his  almost 
dismantled  works.  To  retard  the  danger  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, he  ordered  an  attack  on  two  of  the  batteries  that  were 
in  the  greatest  state  of  forwardness,  their  guns  to  be  spiked. 
It  was  made  a  little  before  daybreak  of  the  16th  by  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Abercrombie.  He  divided  his  forces;  a 
detachment  of  guards  and  a  company  of  grenadiers  attacked 
one  battery,  and  a  corps  of  light  infantry  the  other. 

The  redoubts  which  covered  the  batteries  were  forced  in 
•  Lafayctto  to  Waahington.     Cor.  of  the  R«v.  ill.  426. 
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gallant  style,  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  hastily  spiked. 
By  this  time  the  supporting  troops  from  the  trenches  came 
up,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  behind 
them  seven  or  eight  dead  and  six  prisoners.  The  French, 
who  had  guard  of  this  part  of  the  trenches,  had  four  officers 
and  twelve  privates  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Americans 
lost  one  sergeant.  The  mischief  had  been  done  too  hastily. 
The  spikes  were  easily  extracted,  and  before  evening  all 
the  batteries  and  the  j)arallel  were  nearly  complete. 

At  this  time  the  garrison  could  not  show  a  gun  on  the 
side  of  the  works  exposed  to  attack,  and  the  shells  w^ere 
nearly  expended ;  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable.  Eather 
than  surrender,  Cornwallis  determined  to  attempt  an  escape. 
His  plan  was  to  leave  his  sick  and  wounded  and  his  baggage 
behind,  cross  over  in  the  night  to  Gloucester  Point,  attack 
Choisy's  camp  before  daybreak,  mount  his  infantry  on  the 
captured  cavalry  horses,  and  on  such  other  as  could  be 
collected  on  the  road,  push  for  the  upper  country  by  rapid 
marches  until  opposite  the  fords  of  the  great  rivers,  then 
turn  suddenly  northward,  force  his  way  through  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Jerseys,  and  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  New  York. 

It  was  a  wild  and  daring  scheme,  but  his  situation  was 
desperate,  and  the  idea  of  surrender  intolerable. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  sixteen  large  boats  were 
secretly  prepared ;  a  detachment  was  appointed  to  remain 
and  capitulate  for  the  to^vn's  people,  the  sick,  and  the 
wounded  ;  a  large  part  of  the  troops  were  transported  to 
the  Gloucester  side  of  the  river  before  midnight,  and  the 
second  division  had  actually  embarked,  when  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  scattered  the  boats  and  drove  them 
a  considerable  distance  down  the  river.  They  were  col- 
lected with  difficulty.  It  was  now  too  late  to  effect  the 
passage  of  the  second  division  before  daybreak,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  get  back  the  division  which  had  already 
crossed.  It  was  not  done  until  the  morning  was  far 
advanced,  and  the  troops  in  recrossing  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  American  batteries. 

The  hopes  of  Lord  Cornwallis  were  now  at  an  end.  His 
works  were  tumbling  in  ruins  about  him,  under  an  in- 
cessant cannonade ;  his  garrison  was  reduced  in  number  by 
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sickness  and  death,  and  exhausted  by  constant  watcliing 
and  severe  duty.  Unwilling  to  expose  the  residue  of  the 
brave  troops  which  had  stood  by  him  so  faithfully  to  the 
dangers  and  horrors  of  an  assault,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  successful,  he  ordered  a  parley  to  be  beaten  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  despatched  a  flag 
with  a  letter  to  Washington  proposing  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  two  officers  might 
be  appointed  by  each  side  to  meet  and  settle  terms  for  the 
STurender  of  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester. 

Washington  felt  unwilling  to  grant  such  delay,  when 
reinforcements  might  be  on  the  way  for  Comw^allis  from 
New  York.  In  reply,  therefore,  he  requested  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  commissioners,  his  lordship's  pro- 
posals might  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  American  lines,  for 
which  purpose  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during  two  hours 
from  the  delivery  of  the  letter  would  be  granted.  This 
was  complied  with,  but,  as  the  proposals  oflered  by  Corn- 
wallis  were  not  all  admissible,  Washington  drew  up  a 
schedule  of  such  tenns  as  he  would  grant,  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  lordship. 

The  armistice  was  prolonged.  Commissioners  met — the 
Viscount  de  Noailles  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lauiens  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  ;  Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Eoss  on 
the  part  of  the  British.  After  much  discussion,  a  rough 
draught  was  made  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  general.  These  AVashington  caused 
to  be  i)romptly  transcribed  and  sent  to  Lord  Comwallis 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  with  a  note  expressing 
his  expectation  that  they  would  be  signed  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  that  the  garrison  would  be  ready  to  march  out  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Comwallis  was  fain  to 
comply,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  same  day,  the  posts  of 
Yorktown  and  Gloucester  were  surrendered  to  General 
Wa.shington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  army  ; 
and  the  ships  of  war,  transports,  and  other  vessels  to  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  as  commander  of  the  French  fleet.  The 
garrison  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  including  the  officers 
of  the  navy  and  seamen  of  every  denomination,  were  to 
f^urrender  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  combined  army ;  the 
Lind  force  to  remain  prisoners  to  the  United  States,  the 
seamen  to  the  King  of  France. 
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The  garrison  was  to  be  allowed  the  same  honours  granted 
to  the  garrison  of  Charleston  when  it  surrendered  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  The  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms  ; 
both  officers  and  soldiers  their  private  property  ;  and  no  part 
of  their  baggage  or  papers  was  to  be  subject  to  search  or 
inspection.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  or  Pennsylvania,  as  much  by  regiments  as  pos- 
sible, and  supplied  with  the  same  rations  of  provisions  as 
the  American  soldiers.  The  officers  were  to  be  permitted 
to  proceed,  upon  parole,  to  Europe  or  to  any  maritime  port 
on  the  continent  of  America  in  possession  of  British  troops. 
The  Bonetta  sloop-of-war  was  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  to  convey  an  aide-de-camp  with  despatches  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  such  soldiers  as  he  might  think 
proper  to  send  to  New  York,  and  was  to  sail  without 
examination.  (We  will  here  observe  that  in  this  vessel, 
thus  protected  from  scrutiny,  a  number  of  royalists,  whose 
conduct  had  rendered  them  peculiarly  odious  to  their  coun- 
trymen, privately  took  their  departure.) 

It  was  arranged  in  the  allied  camp  that  General  Lincoln 
should  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal  army,  precisely 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  submission  of  his  own  army 
had  been  received  on  the  surrender  of  Charleston.  An 
eye-witness  has  given  us  a  graphic  description  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

"  At  about  12  o'clock  the  combined  army  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  the  Americans  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road,  the  French  on  the  left.  Wash- 
ington, mounted  on  a  noble  steed,  and  attended  by  his  staff, 
was  in  front  of  the  former ;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and 
his  suite,  of  the  latter.  The  French  troops,  in  complete 
uniform,  and  well  equipped,  made  a  brilliant  appearance, 


NOTE. 

The  number  of  prisoners  made  by  the  above  capitulation  amounted 
to  7073,  of  whom  5950  were  rank  and  file;  six  commissioned  and  twenty- 
eight  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  had  previously  been  cap- 
tured in  the  two  redoubts,  or  in  the  sortie  of  the  garrison.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  garrison  during  the  siege  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  amounted  to  552.  That  of  the  combined  army  in  killed  was 
about  300.  The  combined  army  to  which  Cornwallis  surrendered  was 
estimated  at  16,000,  of  whom  7000  were  French,  5500  continentals,  and 
3500  militia. — Holmes'  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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and  had  marched  to  the  ground  with  a  band  of  music  play- 
ing, which  was  a  novelty  in  the  American  service.  The 
American  troops,  but  part  in  uniform,  and  all  in  garments 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  yet  had  a  spirited  soldier-like 
air,  and  were  not  the  worse  in  the  eyes  of  their  countrj'- 
men  for  bearing  the  marks  of  hard  service  and  great  priva- 
tions. The  concourse  of  spectators  from  the  country  seemed 
equal  in  number  to  the  militaiy,  yet  silence  and  order  pre- 
vailed. 

"  About  two  o'clock  the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and  passed 
through  with  shouldered  anns,  slow  and  solemn  step, 
colours  cased,  and  drums  beating  a  British  march.  They 
were  all  well  clad,  having  been  furnished  with  new  suits 
prior  to  the  capitulation.  They  were  led  by  General 
O'Hara  on  horseback,  who,  riding  up  to  General  Washing- 
ton, took  off  his  hat  and  apologized  for  the  non-appearance 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  on  account  of  indisposition.  Washing- 
ton received  him  with  dignified  courtesy,  but  pointed  to 
Major-General  Lincoln  as  the  officer  who  was  to  receive 
the  submission  of  the  gamson.  By  him  they  were  con- 
ducted into  a  field  where  they  were  to  ground  their  arms. 
In  passing  through  the  line  formed  by  the  allied  army,  their 
march  was  careless  and  irregular  and  their  aspect  sullen, 
the  order  to  '  ground  anns '  was  given  by  their  platoon 
officers  with  a  tone  of  deep  chagrin,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  threw  down  their  muskets  with  a  violence  sufficient 
to  break  them.  This  inegularity  was  checked  by  General 
Lincoln ;  yet  it  was  excusable  in  brave  men  in  their  un- 
fortunate predicament.  This  ceremony  over,  they  were 
conducted  back  to  Yorktown,  to  remain  under  guard  until 
removed  to  their  places  of  destination."  ' 

On  the  following  morning  Washington  in  general  orders 
congratulated  the  allied  armies  on  the  recent  victory,  award- 
ing high  praise  to  the  officers  and  troops,  both  French  and 
American,  for  their  conduct  during  the  siege,  and  specify- 
ing by  name  several  of  the  generals  and  other  officers  who 
had  especially  distinguished  themselves.  All  those  of  his 
army  who  were  under  arrest  were  pardoned  and  set  at 
liberty,  *'  Divine  service,"  it  was  added,  "  is  to  be  per- 
formed to-morrow  in  the  several  brigades  and  divisions. 
»  Thacher,  p.  346. 
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The  commander-in-cliief  earnestly  recommends  that  the 
troops  not  on  duty  should  universally  attend,  with  that 
seriousness  of  deportment  and  gratitude  of  heart  which  the 
recognition  of  such  reiterated  and  astonishing  interpositions 
of  Providence  demands  of  us." 

Comwallis  felt  deeply  the  humiliation  of  this  close  to  all 
his  wide  and  wild  campaigning,  and  was  made  the  more 
sensitive  on  the  subject  by  circumstances  of  which  he  soon 
became  apprised.  On  the  very  day  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  arms  before  Yorktown,  the  lingering 
armament  intended  for  his  relief  sailed  from  New  York. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line,  two  fifty-gun 
ships,  and  eight  frigates ;  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
seven  thousand  of  his  best  troops.  Sir  Henry  arrived  off 
the  Capes  of  Virginia  on  the  24th,  and  gathered  informa- 
tion which  led  him  to  apprehend  that  Lord  Comwallis  had 
capitulated.  He  hovered  off  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
until  the  29th,  when,  having  fully  ascertained  that  he  had 
come  too  late,  he  turned  liis  tardy  prows  toward  New 
York. 

Comwallis,  in  a  letter  written  subsequently,  renders  the 
following  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  his  captors.  "  The 
treatment,  in  general,  that  we  have  received  from  the 
enemy  since  our  surrender  has  been  perfectly  good  and 
proper;  but  the  kindness  and  attention  that  has  been 
shown  to  us  by  the  French  ofiicers  in  particular,  their  deli- 
cate sensibility  of  our  situation,  their  generous  and  pressing 
offer  of  money,  both  public  and  private,  to  any  amount, 
has  really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly  describe,  and 
will,  I  hope,  make  an  impression  in  the  breast  of  every 
officer,  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  should  put  any  of 
them  into  our  power." 

In  the  mean  time  the  rejoicings  which  Washington  had 
commenced  with  appropriate  solemnities  in  the  victorious 
camp,  had  spread  throughout  the  Union.  "  Comwallis  is 
taken !  "  was  the  universal  acclaim.  It  was  considered  a 
death-blow  to  the  war. 

Congress  gave  way  to  transports  of  joy.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  commander-in-chief,  to  the  Counts  De  Eocham- 
beau  and  De  Grasse,  to  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies 
generally,  and  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engineers  espe- 
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ciallj.  Two  stands  of  colours,  trophies  of  tlie  capitulation, 
were  voted  to  Washington,  two  pieces  of  field  ordnance  to 
De  Eochambeau  and  De  Grasse ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  a 
marble  column,  commemorative  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  victory  achieved 
by  their  associated  arms,  should  be  erected  in  Yorktown. 
Finally,  Congress  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  a  day 
for  general  thauksgiving  and  prayer,  in  acknowledgment  of 
this  signal  intei'position  of  Divine  Providence. 

Far  diflferent  was  the  feeling  of  the  British  ministry 
when  news  of  the  event  reached  the  other  side  of  tho 
Atlantic.  Lord  George  Germain  was  the  first  to  announce 
it  to  Lord  North  at  his  office  in  Downing-street.  "  And 
how  did  he  take  it?"  was  the  inquiry.  "As  he  would 
have  taken  a  ball  in  the  breast,"  replied  Lord  George,  "  for 
he  opened  his  arms,  exclaiming  wildly  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  apartment,   '  Oh  God !   it  is  all  over !  "" 
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Dissolution  of  the  combined  armies  —  Washington  at  Eltham  —  Death 
of  John  Parke  Custis  —  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  —  Corres- 
pondence about  the  next  campaign  —  Lafiiyette  sails  for  France  — 
Washington  stimulates  Congress  to  military  preparations — Project 
to  surprise  and  carry  off  Prince  William  Henry  from  New  York — 
The  cajse  of  Ci^tain  Asgill. 

Washixoton  would  have  followed  up  the  reduction  of  York- 
town  by  a  combined  operation  against  Charleston,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Coimt  de  Grasse  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  count  alleged  in  reply  that  the  orders  of  his  cuui-t, 
ulterior  projects,  and  his  engagements  with  the  Spaniards, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  remain  the  necessary  time  for  tho 
operation. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Southern  war,  therefore,  upon 
the  broad  scale  which  Washington  had  contemplated  had 
to  be  relinquished;  for,  without  shipping  and  a  convoy, 
the  troops  and  everything  necessary  for  a  siege  would  have 
to  be  transported  by  land  with  immense  trouble,  expense 
*  Wraxall'B  Hiatorical  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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and  delay ;  while  the  enemy,  by  means  of  their  fleets,  could 
reinforce  or  withdraw  the  garrison  at  pleasure. 

Under  these  circumstances  Washington  had  to  content 
himself  for  the  present  with  detaching  two  thousand  Penn- 
sylvani,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  Continental  troops,  under 
General  St.  Clair,  for  the  support  of  General  Greene,  trust- 
ing that  with  this  aid  he  would  be  able  to  command  the 
interior  of  South  Carolina,  and  confine  the  enemy  to  the 
town  of  Charleston. 

A  dissolution  of  the  combined  forces  now  took  place. 
The  Marquis  St.  Simon  embarked  his  troops  on  the  last  of 
October,  and  the  Count  de  Grasse  made  sail  on  the  4th  of 
November,  taking  with  him  two  beautiful  horses  which 
Washington  had  presented  to  him  in  token  of  cordial 
regard. 

Lafayette,  seeing  there  was  no  probability  of  further 
active  service  in  the  present  year,  resolved  to  return  to 
France  on  a  visit  to  his  family,  and,  with  Washington's 
approbation,  set  out  for  Philadelphia  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence  from  Congress. 

The  British  prisoners  were  marched  to  Winchester  in 
Virginia  and  Frederickstown  in  Maiyland,  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  principal  officers  sailed  for  New  York  on 
parole. 

The  main  part  of  the  American  army  embarked  for  the 
Head  of  Elk,  and  returned  northward  under  the  command 
of  General  Lincoln,  to  be  cantoned  for  the  winter  in  the 
Jerseys  and  on  the  Hudson,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  operations 
against  New  York  or  elsewhere  in  the  next  year's  cam- 
paign. 

The  French  army  were  to  remain  for  the  winter  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Williamsburg. 

Having  attended  in  person  to  the  distribution  of  ord- 
nance and  stores,  the  departure  of  prisoners,  and  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  under  Lincoln,  Washington  left 
Y^orktown  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  arrived  the  same 
day  at  Eltham,  the  seat  of  his  friend  Colonel  Basset.  He 
arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the  last  breath  of  John 
Parke  Custis,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Washington,  as  he  had, 
several  years  previously,  rendered  tender  and  pious  offices 
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at  the  deathbed  of  his  sister  Miss  Custis.  The  deceased 
had  been  an  object  of  Washington's  care  from  childhood, 
and  been  cherished  by  him  with  paternal  affection.  Formed 
tinder  his  guidance  and  instructions,  he  had  been  fitted  to 
take  a  part  in  the  public  concerns  of  his  country,  and  had 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature.  He  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  left  a  widow  and  four  young  children. 
It  was  an  unexpected  event,  and  the  dying  scene  was  ren- 
dered peculiarly  affecting  from  the  presence  of  the  mother 
and  wife  of  the  deceased.  Washington  remained  several  days 
at  Eltham  to  comfort  them  in  their  afflictions.  As  a  consola- 
tion to  ISlrs.  Washington  in  her  bereavement,  he  adopted 
the  two  youngest  children  of  the  deceased,  a  boy  and  girl, 
who  thenceforth  formed  a  part  of  his  immediate  family. 

From  Eltham  Washington  proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon ; 
but  public  cares  gave  him  little  leisure  to  attend  to  his 
private  concerns.  We  have  seen  how  repeatedly  his  steady 
mind  had  been  exercised  in  the  darkest  times  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  in  buoying  up  the  public  heart  when 
sinking  into  despondency.  He  had  now  an  opposite  task 
to  perform,  to  guard  against  an  overweening  confidence 
inspired  by  the  recent  triumph.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Greene  he  writes  :  "  I  shall  remain  but  a  few  days  here, 
and  shall  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  when  I  shall  attempt  to 
stimulate  congress  to  the  best  improvement  of  our  late 
saccess,  by  taking  the  most  vigorous  and  effectual  measures 
to  be  ready  for  an  early  and  decisive  campaign  the  next 
year.  My  greatest  fear  is,  that  Congress,  viewing  this 
stroke  in  too  important  a  point  of  light,  may  think  our 
work  too  nearly  closed,  and  will  fall  into  a  state  of  languor 
and  relaxation.  To  prevent  this  error  I  shall  employ  every 
means  in  my  power ;  and  if  unhappily  we  sink  into  that 
fetal  mistake,  no  part  of  the  blame  shall  bo  mine." 

In  a  letter  written  at  the  same  time  to  Lafayette,  who, 
having  obtained  from  Congress  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence,  was  about  to  sail,  he  says,  "  I  owe  it  to  your 
friend.ship  and  to  my  affectionate  regard  for  you,  my  dear 
marquis,  not  to  let  you  leave  this  coiuitry  withcmt  carrying 
with  yon  fresh  marks  of  my  attachment  to  you,  and  now 
expressions  of  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  your  military 
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conduct,  and  other  important  services  in  the  course  of 
the  last  campaign."  In  reply  to  inquiries  which  the  mar- 
quis had  made  respecting  the  operations  of  the  coming 
year,  he  declares  that  everything  must  depend  absolutely 
for  success  upon  the  naval  force  to  be  employed  in  these 
seas  and  the  time  of  its  appearance.  "  No  land  force," 
writes  he,  "  can  act  decisively  unless  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  maritime  superiority ;  nor  can  more  than  negative  advan- 
tages be  expected  without  it.  For  proof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  recur  to  the  instances  of  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  the  British  shifted  their  ground  as  advantages  were 
to  be  obtained  at  either  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  to 
their  late  heavy  loss  the  moment  they  failed  in  their  naval 

superiority A  doubt  did  not  exist,  nor  does  it  at 

this  moment,  in  any  man's  mind,  of  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  British  force  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  if  the  Count 
de  Grasse  could  have  extended  his  co-operation  two  months 
longer." 

We  may  add  here  that  Congress,  after  resolutions  highly 
complimentary  to  the  marquis,  had,  through  the  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  recommended  to  the  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States,  resident  in  Europe,  to  confer 
with  the  marquis,  and  avail  themselves  of  his  information 
relative  to  the  situation  of  national  affairs,  which  informa- 
tion the  various  heads  of  departments  were  instructed  to 
furnish  him  ;  and  he  was  furthennore  made  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  his  sovereign,  recommending  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  royal  consideration.  Much  was  anticipated 
from  the  generous  zeal  of  Lafayette,  and  the  influence  he 
would  be  able  to  exercise  in  France  in  favour  of  the 
American  cause. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Washington  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  Congress  received  him  with  distinguished 
honours.  He  lost  no  time  in  enforcing  the  policy  respect- 
ing the  ensuing  campaign,  which  he  had  set  forth  in  his 
letters  to  General  Greene  and  the  marquis.  His  views 
were  met  by  the  military  committee  of  Congress,  with 
which  he  was  in  frequent  consultation,  and  by  the  secre- 
taries of  war,  finance,  and  public  affairs,  who  attended  their 
conferences.  Under  his  impulse  and  personal  supervision, 
the  military  arrangements  for  1782  were  made  with  unusual 
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despatch.  On  the  10th  of  December  resolutions  were 
passed  in  Congress  for  requisitions  of  men  and  money  from 
the  several  States  ;  and  ^^  asbiugton  backed  those  requisi- 
tions by  letters  to  the  respective  governors  urging  prompt 
compliance.  Strenuous  exertions,  too,  were  made  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  then  minister  in  France,  to  secure  a  continuance 
of  efficient  aid  from  that  power ;  and  a  loan  of  six  millions 
had  been  promised  by  the  king  after  hearing  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Yorktown. 

The  persuasion  that  peace  was  at  hand  was,  however, 
too  prevalent  for  the  public  to  be  roused  to  new  sacrifices 
and  toils  to  maintain  what  was  considered  the  mere  shadow 
qf  a  war.  The  States  were  slow  in  furnishing  a  small  part 
of  their  respective  quotas  of  troops,  and  still  slower  in 
answering  to  the  requisitions  for  money. 

After  remaining  four  months  in  Philadelphia,  Washington 
Bet  out  in  March  to  rejoin  the  army  at  Newburg  on  the 
Hudson.  He  was  at  Mon-isto\vn  in  the  Jerseys  on  the 
28th,  when  a  bold  project  was  submitted  to  him  by  Colonel 
Matthias  Ogden,  of  the  Jersey  line.  Prince  William  Henry, ' 
son  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  serving  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Digby,  was  at  that  time  in  New 
York  with  the  admiral,  an  object  of  great  attention  to  the 
army  and  the  tory  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  project 
of  Colonel  Ogden  was  to  sui-prise  the  prince  and  the 
admiral  at  their  quarters  in  the  city,  and  bring  them  oiF 
prisoners.  He  was  to  be  aided  in  the  enterprise  by  a 
captain,  a  subaltern,  three  sergeants,  and  thirty-six  men. 
They  were  to  embark  from  the  Jersey  shore  on  a  rainy 
night  in  four  whaleboats,  well  manned  and  rowed  with 
muffled  oars,  and  were  to  land  in  New  Y'^ork  at  half-past 
nine,  at  a  wharf  not  far  from  the  quarters  of  the  prince  and 
admiral,  which  were  in  Hanover  Square.  Part  of  the  men 
were  to  guard  the  boats,  while  (Jolonel  Ogden  with  a  strong 
party  was  to  proceed  to  the  house,  force  the  doors  if  ne- 
oessar}',  and  capture  the  prince  and  admiral.  In  returning 
to  the  boats,  j)art  of  the  men  armed  with  guns  and  bayonets 
were  to  precede  the  prisoners,  and  part  to  follow  at  half  a 
gnmHhot  distance,  to  give  front  to  the  enemy  until  all  were 
embarked. 

'  AfterwarcU  William  IV. 
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The  plan  was  approved  by  Washington,  but  Colonel 
Ogden  was  charged  to  be  careful  that  no  insult  or  indignity 
be  offered  to  the  prince  or  admiral  should  they  be  captured. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  treated  with  all  possible 
respect,  and  conveyed  without  delay  to  Congress. 

How  far  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  this  plan  into 
operation  is  not  known.  An  exaggerated  alarm  seems  to 
have  been  awakened  by  extravagant  reports  circulated  in 
New  York,  as  appears  by  the  following  citation  from  a 
paper  or  letter  dated  April  23i'd,  and  transmitted  by 
Washington  to  Ogden. 

*'  Great  seem  to  be  their  apprehensions  here.  About  a 
fortnight  ago  a  number  of  flat-boats  were  discovered  by  a 
sentinel  from  the  bank  of  the  river  (Hudson),  which  are 
said  to  have  been  intended  to  fire  the  suburbs,  and  in  the 
height  of  the  conflagration  to  make  a  descent  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  and  wrest  from  our  embraces  his  Excel- 
lency Sir  H.  Clinton,  Prince  William  Henry,  and  several 
other  illustrious  personages — since  which,  gi'eat  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  for  the  security  of  those  gentlemen, 
by  augmenting  the  guards,  and  to  render  their  persons  as 
little  exposed  as  possible." 

These  precautions  very  probably  disconcerted  the  project 
of  Colonel  Ogden,  of  which  we  find  no  other  traces. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  General  Greene,  Washington  had 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  subject  of  retaliation. 
"  Of  all  laws  it  is  the  most  diflicult  to  execute,  where  you 
have  not  the  transgressor  himself  in  your  possession. 
Humanity  will  ever  interfere,  and  plead  strongly  against 
the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  guilt  of  another." 

It  was  but  three  or  four  months  after  this  writing  that 
his  judgment  and  feelings  were  put  to  the  proof  in  this 
respect.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  marauds  of 
the  New  York  refugees  in  the  Jerseys.  One  of  their  number 
by  the  name  of  Philip  White  had  been  captured  by  the 
Jersey  people,  and  killed  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
those  who  were  conducting  him  to  Monmouth  jail.  His 
partisans  in  New  York  detennined  on  a  signal  revenge. 
Captain  Joseph  Huddy,  an  ardent  whig,  who  had  been 
captured  when  bravely  defending  a  block-house  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  and  canied  captive  to  New  York,  was  now 
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dravni  forth  from  prison,  conducted  into  the  Jerseys  by  a 
party  of  refugees  headed  by  a  Captain  Lippencott,  and 
hanged  on  the  heights  of  Middletown,  with  a  label  affixed  to 
his  breast,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Up  goes  Huddy  for 
Philip  AVhite." 

The  neighbouring  country  cried  out  for  retaliation. 
Washington  submitted  the  matter,  with  all  the  evidence 
furnished,  to  a  board  of  general  and  field  officers.  It  was 
unanimously  determined  that  the  offender  should  be  de- 
manded for  execution,  and,  if  not  given  up,  that  retaliation 
should  be  exercised  on  a  British  prisoner  of  equal  rank. 
Washington  accordingly  sent  proofs  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton 
of  what  he  stigmatized  as  a  murder,  and  demanded  that 
Captain  Lippencott,  or  the  officer  who  commanded  the 
execution  of  Captain  Huddy,  should  be  given  up,  or,  if  that 
officer  should  be  inferior  in  rank,  so  many  of  the  pei-pe- 
trators  as  would,  according  to  the  tariff  of  exchange,  be  an 
equivalent.  "  To  do  this,"  said  he,  "  will  mark  the  justice 
of  your  Excellency's  character.  In  failure  of  it  I  shall  hold 
myself  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  for  the  mea- 
sure to  which  I  will  resort." 

Sir  Henry  declined  a  compliance,  but  stated  that  he  had 
ordered  a  strict  inquirj"  into  the  circumstances  of  Captain 
Buddy's  death,  and  would  bring  the  perpetrators  of  it  to 
immediate  trial. 

Washington  about  the  same  time  received  the  copy  of  a 
resolution  of  Congress  approving  of  his  firm  and  judicious 
conduct  in  his  application  to  the  British  general  at  Kew 
York,  and  promising  to  support  him  "  in  his  fixed  pmpose 
of  exemplary  retaliation." 

He  accordingly  ordered  a  selection  to  be  made  by  lot  for 
the  above  purpose  from  among  the  British  officers,  prisoners 
at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  To  enhance  the  painful 
nature  of  the  case,  the  lot  fell  upon  Captain  Charles  Asgill 
of  the  guards,  a  youth  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  of  an 
amiable  character  and  high  hopes  and  expectations,  being 
only  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  a  wealthy  baronet. 

The  youth  bore  his  lot  with  firmness,  but  his  fellow 
prisoners  were  incensed  at  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  exposing 
nim  to  such  a  fate  by  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  culprit. 
One  of  their  number,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ludlow,  solicited 
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permission  from  Washington  to  proceed  to  New  York  and 
lay  the  case  before  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded 
in  command  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  In  granting  it  Wash- 
ington intimated  that,  though  deeply  affected  by  the  un- 
happy fate  to  which  Captain  Asgill  was  subjected,  and 
devoutly  wishing  that  his  life  might  be  spared,  there  was 
but  one  alternative  that  could  save  him,  of  which  the 
British  commander  must  be  aware. 

The  matter  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense.  Wash- 
ington had  ordered  that  Captain  Asgill  should  be  treated 
*'  with  every  tender  attention  and  politeness  (consistent 
with  his  present  situation)  which  his  rank,  fortune,  and 
connections,  together  with  his  unfortunate  state,  demanded;'* 
and  the  captain  himself  acknowledged  in  writing  the  feeling 
and  attentive  manner  in  which  those  commands  were 
executed.  But  on  the  question  of  retaliation  Washington 
remained  firm. 

Lippencott  was  at  length  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but, 
after  a  long  sitting,  acquitted,  it  appearing  that  he  had  acted 
under  the  verbal  orders  of  Governor  Franklin,  president  of 
the  board  of  associated  loyalists.  The  British  commander 
reprobated  the  death  of  Captain  Huddy  and  broke  up  the 
board. 

These  circumstances  changed  in  some  degree  the  ground 
upon  which  Washington  was  proceeding.  He  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  Congress,  admitted  Captain  Asgill  on 
parole  at  Morristown,  and  subsequently  intimated  to  the 
secretary  of  war  his  private  opinion  in  favour  of  his  release, 
with  permission  to  go  to  his  friends  in  Europe. 

In  the  mean  time  Lady  Asgill,  the  mother  of  the  youth, 
had  written  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the 
French  minister  of  state,  imploring  his  intercession  in 
behalf  of  her  son.  The  letter  was  shown  to  the  king  and 
queen,  and  by  their  direction  the  count  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton soliciting  the  liberation  of  Asgill. 

Washington,  as  has  been  shown,  had  already  suggested 
his  release,  and  was  annoyed  at  the  delay  of  Congress  in  the 
matter.  He  now  referred  to  that  body  the  communication 
from  the  count,  and  urged  a  favourable  decision.  To  his 
great  relief  he  received  their  directions  to  set  Captain 
AsgiU  at  liberty. 
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This,  like  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Andr^,  was  one  of 
the  painful  and  trj-ing  predicaments  in  which  a  strict  sense 
of  public  duty  obliged  Washington  to  do  violence  to  his 
natural  impulses,  and  he  declares  in  one  of  his  letters  that 
the  situation  of  Captain  Asgill  often  filled  him  with  the 
keenest  anguish.  *'  I  felt  for  him  on  many  accounts  ;  and 
not  the  least  when,  viewing  him  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
sentiment,  I  considered  how  unfortunate  it  was  for  him  that 
a  wretch  who  possessed  neither  should  be  the  means  of 
causing  him  a  single  pang  or  a  disagreeable  sensation." 


NOTE. 

While  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  we  have  before  us  an 
instance  of  that  conscientious  regard  for  justice  which  governed  Wash- 
ington's conduct. 

A  favourite  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Samuel  B.  Webb,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battles  of  Bunker's  Hill  and  White  Plains,  was  cap- 
tured in  December,  1777,  when  commanding  a  Connecticut  regiment, 
and  accompanying  Genei'al  Parsons  in  a  descent  upon  Long  Island.  He 
was  then  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  colonel  in  the 
army.  Presuming  upon  the  favour  of  General  Washington,  who  had 
pronounced  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the  service, 
he  wrote  to  him,  reporting  his  capture,  and  begging  most  strenuously 
for  an  immediate  exchange.  He  received  a  prompt  but  disappointing 
reply.  Washington  lamented  his  unfortunate  condition.  "  It  would 
give  me  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  to  render  you  any  services  in  my  power, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  your  request,  without  vio- 
lating the  principles  of  justice,  and  incurring  a  charge  of  partiality." 

In  fact,  several  officers  of  Colonel  Webb's  rank  had  been  a  long  time 
in  durance;  and  it  was  a  rule  with  Washington  that  those  first  captured 
should  be  first  released.  To  this  rule  he  inflexibly  adhei-ed,  however 
hia  feelings  might  plead  for  its  infringement.  Colonel  Webb,  in  con- 
nequence,  was  not  exchanged  until  the  present  year,  when  Washington, 
Btill  on  principles  of  justice,  gave  him  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  and  the  command  of  the  light  infantry. 
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CHAPTER  CLVni. 

Washington  continues  Ms  precautions  —  Sir  Guy  Carleton  bi-ings  pacific 
news  —  Discontents  of  the  army  —  Extraordinary  letter  from  Colonel 
Nicola  —  Indignant  reply  of  Washington  —  Joint  letter  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  and  Admiral  Digby  —  Junction  of  the  allied  armies  on  the 
Hudson  —  Contemplated  reduction  of  the  army. 

In  disposing  of  the  case  of  Captain  Asgill  we  have  antici- 
pated dates,  and  must  revert  to  the  time  when  Washington 
again  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburg  on  the 
Hudson.  The  solicitude  felt  by  him  on  account  of  the 
universal  relaxation  of  the  sinews  of  war  was  not  allayed 
by  reports  of  pacific  speeches  and  motions  made  in  the 
British  parliament,  which  might  bo  delusive.  "  Even  if  the 
nation  and  parliament,"  said  he,  "  are  really  in  earnest  to 
obtain  peace  with  America,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  wisdom 
in  us  to  meet  them  with  great  caution  and  circumspection, 
and  by  all  means  to  keep  our  arms  firm  in  our  hands ;  and 
instead  of  relaxing  one  iota  in  our  exertions,  rather  to 
spring  forward  with  redoubled  vigour,  that  we  may  tako 
the  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity,  until  our 
wishes  are  fully  obtained.  No  nation  yet  suffered  in  treaty 
by  preparing,  even  in  the  moment  of  negotiation,  most 
vigorously  for  the  field." 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  in  New  York  early  in  May  to 
take  the  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  solicited  his 
recall.  In  a  letter  dated  May  7th  Sir  Guy  informed 
Washington  of  his  being  joined  with  Admiral  Digby  in  the 
commission  of  peace ;  he  transmitted  at  the  same  time 
printed  copies  of  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  4th  of  March,  respecting  an  address  to  the  king  in 
favour  of  peace;  and  of  a  bill  reported  in  consequence 
tliereof,  authorizing  the  king  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce 
with  the  revolted  provinces  of  North  America.  As  this 
bill,  however,  had  not  passed  into  a  law  when  Sir  Guy  left 
England,  it  presented  no  basis  for  a  negotiation ;  and  was 
only  cited  by  him  to  show  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
British  nation,  with  which  he  professed  the  most  zealous 
concurrence.     Still,  though  multiplied  circumstances  gra- 
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dually  persuaded  Washington  of  a  real  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  to  terminate  the  war,  he  did  not  think 
fit  to  relax  his  preparations  for  hostilities. 

Great  discontents  prevailed  at  this  time  in  the  array, 
both  among  officei-s  and  men.  The  neglect  of  the  States  to 
furnish  their  proportions  of  the  sum  voted  by  Congress  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  left  the  army  almost 
destitute.  There  was  scarce  money  sufficient  to  feed  the 
troops  from  day  to  day ;  indeed  there  were  days  when  they 
were  absolutely  in  want  of  provisions.  The  pay  of  the 
officers,  too,  was  greatly  in  arrear ;  many  of  them  doubted 
whether  they  would  ever  receive  the  half-pay  decreed  to 
them  by  Congress  for  a  term  of  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  and  fears  began  to  be  expressed  that,  in  the 
event  of  peace,  they  would  all  be  disbanded  with  their 
claims  unliquidated,  and  themselves  cast  upon  the  com- 
munity penniless,  and  unfitted  by  long  military  habitudes 
for  the  gainful  pursuits  of  peace. 

At  this  juncture  Washington  received  an  extraordinary 
letter  from  Colonel  Lewis  Kicola,  a  veteran  officer,  once 
commandant  of  Fort  Mifflin,  who  had  been  in  habits  of 
intimacy  with  him,  and  had  warmly  interceded  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  army.  In  this  letter  he  attributed  all  the  ills 
experienced  and  anticipated  by  the  army  and  the  public  at 
large  to  the  existing  form  of  government.  He  condemned 
a  republican  form,  as  incompatible  with  national  prosperity, 
and  advised  a  mixed  government,  like  that  of  England, 
which,  he  had  no  doubt,  on  its  benefits  being  properly 
pointed  out,  would  bo  readily  adopted.  "  In  that  case," 
adds  he,  *'  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the 
same  abilities  which  have  led  us  through  difficulties  appa- 
rently insurmountable  by  human  power  to  victory  and 
glor}%  those  qualities  that  have  merited  and  obtained  the 
universal  esteem  and  veneration  of  an  army,  would  be  most 
likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths  of 
peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  idea  of  tyranny 
and  monarchy,  as  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 
It  may  therefore  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a 
constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently  more  mode- 
rate ;  but,  if  all  other  things  wore  once  adjusted,  1  believe 
strong  arguments  might  bo  produced  for  admitting  the  title 
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of  King,  which,  I  conceive,  would  be  attended  with  some 
material  advantages." 

Washington  saw  at  once  that  Nicola  was  but  the  organ 
of  a  military  faction,  disposed  to  make  the  army  the  basis 
of  an  energetic  government,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head. 
The  suggestion,  backed  by  the  opportunity,  might  have 
tempted  a  man  of  meaner  ambition ;  from  him  it  drew  the 
following  indignant  letter : — 

"  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment  T 
have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have  submitted 
to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  Sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course 
of  the  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensati(ms  than  your 
information  of  there  being  such  ideas  existing  in  the  army 
as  you  have  expressed,  and  I  must  view  with  abhorrence, 
and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present  the  commu- 
nication of  them  will  rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some 
further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  disclosure 
necessary. 

"  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  con- 
duct could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address  which 
to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall 
my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your 
schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  jus- 
tice to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses 
a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done  to  the  army 
than  I  do ;  and  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence,  in  a  con- 
stitutional way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the 
utmost  of  my  abilities  to  eifect  it,  should  there  be  any  occa- 
sion. Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  your  country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  re- 
spect for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind, 
and  never  communicate  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else  a 
sentiment  of  the  like  nature." 

On  the  2nd  of  August  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Admiral 
Digby  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  Washington,  informing  him 
that  they  were  acquainted,  by  authority,  that  negotiations 
for  a  general  peace  had  already  been  commenced  at  Paris, 
and  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  would  be 
proposed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  British  commissioner, 
instead  of  being  made  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty. 
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Even  yet  Washington  was  wary.  *'  From  the  foimer 
infatuation,  duplicity,  and  pers'erse  system  of  British 
policy,"  said  he,  "  I  confess  1  am  induced  to  doubt  ever)-- 
thing — to  suspect  everything."  ..."  Whatever  the  real 
intention  of  the  enemy  may  be,  I  think  the  strictest  atten- 
tion and  exertion  which  have  ever  been  exercised  on  our 
part,  instead  of  being  diminished,  ought  to  be  increased. 
Jealousy  and  precaution  at  least  can  do  no  harm.  Too 
much  confidence  and  supineness  may  be  pernicious  in  the 
extreme." 

What  gave  force  to  this  policy  was,  that  as  yet  no  offers 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  for  a  general 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and,  although  the  British  command- 
ers were  in  a  manner  tied  down  by  the  resolves  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  defensive  war  only,  in  the  United 
States,  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  transport  part  of  their 
force  to  the  W  est  Indies  to  act  against  the  French  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter.  With  these  considerations  he  wrote 
to  the  Coimt  de  Rochambeau,  then  at  Baltimore,  advising 
him,  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  to  march  his  troops 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  form  a  junction  with  the 
American  army. 

The  junction  took  place  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  French  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry  to 
Verplanck's  Point,  where  the  American  forces  were  paraded 
under  arms  to  welcome  them.  The  clothing  and  anns 
recently  received  from  France,  or  captured  at  Yorktown, 
enabled  them  to  make  an  unusually  respectable  appear- 
ance. Two  lines  were  formed  from  the  landing-place  to 
head-quarters,  between  which  Count  Rochambeau  passed, 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry;  after  which  ho  took  his 
station  beside  General  Washington :  the  music  struck  up  a 
French  march,  and  the  whole  army  passed  in  review  before 
them. 

The  French  army  encamped  on  the  left  of  the  American, 
near  Crompond,  about  ten  miles  from  Verplanck's  Point. 
The  greatest  good  will  continued  to  prevail  between  the 
allied  forces,  though  the  Americans  had  but  little  means  of 
showing  hospitality  to  their  gay  Gallic  friends.  "  Only 
conceive  the  mortification  they  must  suffer,  even  the  general 
officers,**  says  Washington  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
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war,  "  when  they  caimot  invite  a  French  officer,  a  visiting 
friend,  or  a  travelling  acquaintance,  to  a  better  repast  than 
whisky  hot  from  the  still,  and  not  always  that,  and  a  bit 
of  beef  without  vegetables,  will  afford  them." 

Speaking  of  a  contemplated  reduction  of  the  army  to 
take  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  "  While  I  premise,"  said 
he,  "  that  no  one  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  appears  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  reducing  the  army  as  circumstances  may 
require,  yet  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  result  of  the  measure 
in  contemplation,  under  present  circumstances,  when  I  see 
such  a  number  of  men,  goaded  by  a  thousand  stings  of 
reflection  on  the  past,  and  of  anticipation  on  the  future, 
about  to  be  turned  into  the  world,  soured  by  penury,  and 
what  they  call  the  ingratitude  of  the  public,  involved  in 
debts,  without  one  farthing  of  money  to  carry  them  home, 
after  having  spent  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  many  of 
them  their  patrimonies,  in  establishing  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  their  country,  and  suffered  everything  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  on  this  side  of  death. 
I  repeat  it,  that  when  I  consider  these  irritating  circum- 
stances, without  one  thing  to  soothe  their  feelings  or  dispel 
the  gloomy  prospects,  I  cannot  avoid  apprehending  that  a 
train  of  evils  will  follow  of  a  very  serious  and  distressing 
nature 

"  I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  picture  so  far 
as  the  reality  would  justify  me  in  doing  it.  I  could  give 
anecdotes  of  patriotism  and  distress  which  have  scarcely 
ever  been  paralleled, — never  surpassed  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  patience  and 
long-suffering  of  this  army  are  almost  exhausted,  and  that 
there  never  was  so  great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  this 
instant.  While  in  the  field  I  think  it  may  be  kept  from 
breaking  out  into  acts  of  outrage ;  but  when  we  retire  into 
winter-quarters,  unless  the  stonn  is  previously  dissipated, 
I  cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the  consequences.  It  is  high 
time  for  a  peace." 
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CHAPTER  CLIX. 

Discontents  of  the  army  at  Newburg  —  Memorial  of  the  officers  to  Con- 
gress —  Anonymous  papers  circvilated  in  the  camp  —  Meeting  of 
officers  called  —  Address  of  Washington' — Resolutions  in  conse- 
quence —  Letters  of  "Washington  to  the  president  —  His  opinion  of 
the  anonymous  addresses  and  their  author. 

The  anxious  fears  of  Washington  in  regard  to  what  might 
take  place  on  the  approaching  reduction  of  the  army  were 
in  some  degree  realized.  After  the  meeting  with  the 
French  army  at  Verplanck's  Point,  he  had  drawn  up  his 
forces  to  his  former  encampment  at  Newburg,  where  he 
established  his  head-quarters  for  the  winter.  In  the  leisure 
and  idleness  of  a  winter  camp  the  discontents  of  the  army 
had  time  to  ferment,  llie  arrearages  of  pay  became  a 
topic  of  constant  and  angry  comment,  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  resolution  of  Congress,  granting  half  pay 
to  officers  who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war,  would 
be  carried  into  effect.  Whence  were  the  funds  to  arise  for 
such  half  pay?  The  national  treasury  was  empty;  the 
States  were  slow  to  tax  themselves ;  the  resource  of  foreign 
loans  was  nearly  exhausted.  The  articles  of  confederation 
required  the  concurrence  of  nine  States  to  any  act  appro- 
priating public  money.  There  had  never  been  nine  States 
in  favour  of  the  half-pay  esfablishment ;  was  it  probable 
that  as  many  would  concur  in  applying  any  scanty  funds 
that  might  accrue,  and  which  would  be  imperiously  de- 
manded for  many  other  purposes,  to  the  payment  of  claims 
known  to  be  unpopular,  and  to  the  support  of  men  who, 
the  necessity  for  their  services  being  at  an  end,  might  be 
regarded  as  drones  in  the  community  ? 

ITie  result  of  these  boding  conferences  was  a  memorial 
to  Congress  in  December,  from  the  oflBcers  in  camp,  on  be- 
half of  the  army,  representing  the  hardships  of  the  case, 
and  proposing  that  a  specific  sum  should  be  granted  them 
for  the  money  actually  due,  and  as  a  commutation  for  half- 
pay.  lliree  officers  were  deputed  to  present  the  memorial 
to  Congress,  and  watch  over  and  promote  its  success. 

The  memorial  gave  rise  to  animated  and  long  discussions 
in  Congress.    Some  members  were  for  admitting  the  claims 
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as  founded  on  engagements  entered  into  by  the  nation; 
others  were  for  referring  them  to  the  respective  States  of 
the  claimants.  The  winter  passed  away  without  any  defi- 
nite measures  on  the  subject. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1783,  an  anonymous  paper  was 
circulated  through  the  camp,  calling  a  meeting  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  next  day,  of  the  general  and  field-officers,  of  an 
officer  from  each  company,  and  a  delegate  from  the  medical 
staff,  to  consider  a  letter  just  received  from  their  represen- 
tatives in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures,  if  any,  should 
be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they 
seemed  to  have  solicited  in  vain. 

On  the  following  morning  an  anonymous  address  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  was  privately  put  into  circulation.  It 
professed  to  be  from  a  fellow-soldier,  who  had  shared  in 
their  toils  and  mingled  in  their  dangers,  and  who  till  very 
lately  had  believed  in  the  justice  of  his  country. 

"  After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,"  observed  he, 
*'  the  object  for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brought 
within  our  reach.  Yes,  my  friends,  that  suffering  courage 
of  yours  was  active  once ;  it  has  conducted  the  United 
States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and  bloody  war ;  it 
has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  independency,  and  peace 
returns  to  bless — whom  ?  a  country  willing  to  redress  your 
wrongs,  cherish  your  worth,  and  reward  your  services  ?  a 
country  courting  your  return  to  private  life,  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  smiles  of  admiration,  longing  to  divide  with 
you  that  independency  which  your  gallantry  has  given, 
and  those  riches  which  your  wounds  have  preserved  ?  Is 
this  the  case  ?  or  is  it  rather  a  country  that  tramples  upon 
your  rights,  disdains  your  cries,  and  insults  your  distresses  ? 
Have  you  not  more  than  once  suggested  your  wishes  and 
made  known  your  wants  to  Congress — wants  and  wishes 
which  gratitude  and  policy  should  have  anticipated,  rather 
than  evaded  ?  And  have  you  not  lately,  in  the  meek  lan- 
guage of  entreating  memorials,  begged  from  their  justice 
what  you  could  no  longer  expect  from  their  favour  ?  How 
have  you  been  answered  ?  Let  the  letter,  which  you  are 
called  to  consider  to-morrow,  make  reply ! 

"  If  this  then  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you 
wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  America,  what  have 
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you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  yoiir  voice  shall  sink,  and 
your  strength  dissipate  by  division;  when  those  very 
swords,  the  instiniments  and  companions  of  your  glory, 
shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of 
military  distinction  left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and 
scars  ?  Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by 
this  Kevolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt?  Can  you  consent 
to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent  in  honour  ?  If  you  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you 
the  jest  of  tones,  and  the  scorn  of  wliigs;  the  ridicule, 
and  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world !  Go,  starve  and 
be  forgotten !  But  if  your  spirits  should  revolt  at  this ; 
if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover,  and  spirit  sufficient 
to  oppose  tyranny,  under  whatever  garb  it  may  assume, 
whether  it  be  the  plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid 
robe  of  royalty;  if  you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate 
between  a  people  and  a  cause,  between  men  and  prin- 
ciples ;  awake,  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  your- 
selves !  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  effoii 
is  in  vain  ;  and  your  threats  then  will  be  as  empty  as  your 
entreaties  now. 

"  I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some  final 
opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear,  and  what  you  will  suffer. 
If  your  determination  be  in  any  proportion  to  your  wrongs, 
carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  govern- 
ment. Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memo- 
rial. Assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited, 
and  determined ;  and  suspect  the  man  who  would  advise 
to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.  Let  two  or 
three  men,  who  can  feel  as  well  as  write,  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  your  last  remomt ranee,  for  I  would  no  longer  give 
it  the  suing,  soft,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  memorial.  Let  it 
represent,  in  language  that  will  neither  dishonour  you  by 
its  rudeness,  nor  betray  you  by  its  fears,  what  has  been 

I>romised  by  Congress,  and  what  has  been  performed  ;  how 
ong  and  how  patiently  you  have  suffered  ;  how  little  you 
have  asked,  and  how  much  of  tliat  little  has  been  denied. 
Tell  them,  that  though  you  were  the  first,  and  would  wish 
to  be  the  last,  to  encounter  danger,  though  despair  itself 
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can  never  drive  you  into  dishonour,  it  may  drive  you  from 
the  field ;  that  the  wound,  often  irritated  and  never  healed, 
may  at  length  become  incurable;  and  that  the  slightest 
mark  of  indignity  from  Congress  now  must  operate  like 
the  grave,  and  part  you  for  ever;  that,  in  any  political 
event,  the  army  has  its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing 
shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but  death ;  if  war,  that, 
courting  the  auspices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your 
illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country, 
smile  in  your  turn,  and  '  mock  when  their  fear  cometh  on.' 
But  let  it  represent,  also,  that  should  they  comply  with 
the  request  of  your  late  memorial,  it  would  make  you  more 
happy  and  them  more  respectable ;  that,  while  war  should 
continue,  you  would  follow  their  standard  into  the  field ;  and 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would  withdraw  into  the 
shade  of  private  life,  and  give  the  world  another  subject  of 
wonder  and  applause — an  army  victorious  over  its  enemies, 
victorious  over  itself." 

This  bold  and  eloquent,  but  dangerous  appeal,  founded 
as  it  was  upon  the  wrongs  and  suff'erings  of  a  gallant  army 
and  the  shameful  want  of  sympathy  in  tardy  legislators, 
called  for  the  full  exercise  of  Washington's  characteristic 
firmness,  caution,  and  discrimination.  In  general  orders 
he  noticed  the  anonymous  paper,  but  expressed  his  con- 
fidence that  the  good  sense  of  oflicers  would  prevent  them 
from  paying  attention  to  such  an  irregular  invitation,  which 
he  reprobated  as  disorderly.  With  a  view  to  counteract 
its  effects,  he  requested  a  like  meeting  of  officers  on  the 
15th  instant  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  deputed  to 
Congress.  "  After  mature  deliberation,"  added  he,  "  they 
will  devise  what  further  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as 
most  rational  and  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  just  and 
important  object  in  view." 

On  the  following  day  another  anonymous  address  was 
circulated,  written  in  a  more  moderate  tone,  but  to  the 
same  purport  with  the  first,  and  affecting  to  construe  the 
general  orders  into  an  approbation  of  the  object  sought, 
only  changing  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting.  "  Till 
now,"  it  observed,  "  the  commander-in-chief  has  regarded 
the  steps  you  have  taken  for  redress  with  good  wishes  alone  ; 
his  ostensible  silence  has  authorised  your  meetings,  and 
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his  priTate  opinion  sanctified  your  claims.  Had  he  disliked 
the  object  in  view,  would  not  the  same  sense  of  duty  which 
forbade  you  from  meeting  on  the  third  day  of  the  week 
have  forbidden  you  from  meeting  on  the  seventh  ?  Is  not 
the  same  subject  held  up  to  your  view?  and  has  it  not 
passed  the  seal  of  ofiice,  and  tak'en  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
order?  This  will  give  system  to  your  proceedings,  and 
stability  to  your  resolves,"  &c.  &c. 

On  Saturday,  the  1 5th  of  March,  the  meeting  took  place. 
Washington  had  previously  sent  for  the  officers,  one  by 
one,  in  private,  and  enlarged  on  the  loss  of  character  to  the 
whole  army  that  would  result  from  intemperate  resolutions. 
At  the  meeting  General  Gates  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Washington  rose  and  apologised  for  appearing  there,  which 
he  had  not  intended  to  do  when  he  issued  the  order  direct- 
ing the  assemblage.  The  diligence,  however,  which  had 
been  used  in  circulating  anonymous  writings,  rendeied  it 
necessary-  he  should  give  his  sentiments  to  the  army  on  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  them.  He  had  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  had  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing, 
which,  with  the  indulgence  of  his  brother  officers,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  them. 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  forcible  and  feeling  address, 
pointing  out  the  irregularity  and  impropriety  of  the  recent 
anonymous  summons,  and  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
anonymous  address — a  production,  as  he  observed,  ad- 
dressed more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to  the 
judgment ;  drawn  with  great  art,  calculated  to  impress  the 
mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  United  States,  and  to  rouse  all  those 
resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a 
belief. 

On  these  principles  he  had  opposed  the  irregular  and 
hasty  meeting  appointed  in  the  anonymous  summons,  not 
from  a  disinclination  to  afford  officers  every  opportunity, 
consistent  with  their  own  honour  and  the  dignity  of  the 
army,  to  make  known  their  grievances.  "If  my  conduct 
heretofore,"  said  he,  "  has  not  evinced  to  you  that  I  have 
been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at 
this  time  would  be  equally  unavailing  and  improper.  r»ut 
as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our 
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common  country;  as  I  liave  never  left  your  side  one 
moment  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have 
been  the  constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses, 
and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your 
merits ;  as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputa- 
tion as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  army ;  as 
my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard 
its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen  when  the  mouth 
of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  at  this  last  stage  of  the  war  that  I  am  indif- 
ferent to  its  interests." 

'*  For  myself,"  observes  he,  in  another  part  of  his  ad- 
dress, "  a  recollection  of  the  cheerful  assistance  and  prompt 
obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you  under  every  vicissi- 
tude of  fortune,  and  the  sincere  aifection  I  feel  for  an  army 
1  have  so  long  had  the  honour  to  command,  will  oblige  me 
to  declare  in  this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  for  the 
attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils  and 
dangers,  and  the  gratification  of  every  wish,  so  far  as  may 
be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  country 
and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  fully 
command  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  abilities. 

"  \\  hile  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge  myself 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  whatever  abilities 
I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favour,  let  me  entreat  you,  gen- 
tlemen, on  your  part,  not  to  take  any  measures  which, 
viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity 
and  sully  the  glory  you  have  hitherto  maintained  ; — let  me 
request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  countrj^ 
and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions 
of  Congress  ;  that,  previous  to  your  dissolution  as  an  army, 
they  will  cause  all  your  accoimts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as 
directed  in  the  resolutions  which  were  published  to  you 
two  days  ago  ;  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  eifectual 
measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  justice  to  you  for 
your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  our  common  country,  as  you  value 
your  own  sacred  honour,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national 
character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and 
detestation  of  the   man  who  wishes,  under  any  specious 
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pretences,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country ;  and 
wbo  nvickedly  attempts  to  open  the  floodgates  of  civil  dis- 
cord, and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood.  By  thus  de- 
termining and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain  and 
direct  road  to  the  attainment  of  your  wishes ;  3'ou  will 
defeat  the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  from  open  force  to  secret  artifice  ;  you  will 
give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism 
and  patient  virtue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the 
most  complicated  sufferings ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity 
of  your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when 
speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhiljited  to 
mankind, — *  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had 
never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of  attaining.'  " 

After  he  had  concluded  the  address,  he  observed  that,  as 
a  corroborating  testimony  of  the  good  disposition  in  Con- 
gress toward  the  aiiny,  he  would  communicate  to  them  a 
letter  received  from  a  worthy  member  of  that  body,  who  on 
all  occasions  had  approved  himself  their  fast  friend.  He 
produced  an  able  letter  from  the  Hon.  Joseph  Jones,  which, 
while  it  pointed  out  the  difficulties  and  embanassments  of 
Congress,  held  up  very  forcibly  the  idea  that  the  aimy 
would,  at  all  events,  be  generously  dealt  with. 

Major  Shaw,  who  was  present,  and  from  whose  memoir 
we  note  this  scene,  relates  that  Washington,  after  reading 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter,  made  a  short  pause,  took 
out  his  spectacles,  and  begged  the  indulgence  of  his  audi- 
ence while  he  put  them  on,  observing  at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  grown  gray  in  their  service,  and  now  found  himself  growing 
blind.  *'  There  was  something,"  adds  Shaw,  "  so  natural, 
so  unaffected  in  this  appeal,  as  rendered  it  superior  to  the 
most  studied  oratory ;  it  forced  its  way  to  the  heart,  and 
you  might  see  sensibility  moisten  every  eye." 

**  Happy  for  America,"  continues  Major  Shaw,  "  that  she 
has  a  patriot  army,  and  equally  so  that  Washington  is  its 
leader.  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  seeing 
this  great  man  in  a  variety  of  situations ; — calm  and  in- 
trepid when  the  battle  raged ;  patient  and  persevering 
under  the  prossuro  of  misfortune  ;  moderate  and  possessing 
himself  in  the  full  career  of  victory.     Great  as  ihiisc  quali- 
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fications  deservedly  render  him,  he  never  appeared  to  me 
more  truly  so  than  at  the  assembly  we  have  been  speaking 
of.  On  other  occasions  he  has  been  supported  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  an  army  and  the  countenance  of  his  friends  ;  but 
on  this  he  stood  single  and  alone.  There  was  no  saying 
where  the  passions  of  an  army  which  were  not  a  little 
inflamed  might  lead;  but  it  was  generally  allowed  that 
further  forbearance  was  dangerous,  and  moderation  had 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Under  these  circumstances  he  ap- 
peared, not  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  as  it  were  in 
opposition  to  them ;  and  for  a  dreadful  moment  the  interests 
of  the  army  and  its  general  seemed  to  be  in  competition ! 
He  spoke, — every  doubt  was  dispelled,  and  the  tide  of 
patriotism  rolled  again  in  its  wonted  course.  Illustrious 
man !  What  he  says  of  the  army  may  with  equal  justice 
be  applied  to  his  own  character : — '  Had  this  day  been 
wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.' "' 

The  moment  Washington  retired  from  the  assemblage,  a 
resolution  was  moved  by  the  warm-hearted  Knox,  seconded 
by  General  Putnam,  and  passed  unanimously,  assuring  him 
that  the  officers  reciprocated  his  affectionate  expressions 
with  the  greatest  sincerity  of  which  the  human  heart  is 
capable.  Then  followed  resolutions,  declaring  that  no  cir- 
cumstances of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  a  conduct 
calculated  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory  acquired  at  the 
price  of  their  blood  and  eight  years'  faithful  services  ;  that 
they  continued  to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  Congress  and  their  country ;  and  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief should  be  requested  to  write  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  Congress,  earnestly  entreating  a  speedy  decision 
on  the  late  address  forwarded  by  a  committee  of  the  army. 

A  letter  was  accordingly  written  by  Washington,  breath- 
ing that  generous,  yet  well -tempered  spirit,  with  which  he 
ever  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  army. 

"  The  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  convention 
of  officers,"  said  he,  "  which  I  have  the  honour  of  enclosing 
to  your  Excellency  for  the  inspection  of  Congress,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  considered  as  the  last  glorious  proof  of 
patriotism  which  could  have  been  given  by  men  who 
1  Quincy 's  Memoir  of  Major  Shaw,  p.  1 04. 
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aspired  to  the  distinction  of  a  patriot  army,  and  will  not 
only  confirm  their  claim  to  the  justice,  but  will  increase 
their  title  to  the  gratitude,  of  their  country. 

'*  Having  seen  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  army 
terminate  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  in  a  manner  entirely 
consonant  to  my  wishes  ;  being  impressed  with  the  liveliest 
sentiments  of  affection  for  those  who  have  so  long,  so 
patiently,  and  so  cheerfully  suftered  and  fought  under  my 
immediate  direction;  having,  from  motives  of  justice,  duty, 
and  gratitude,  spontaneously  offered  myself  as  an  advocate 
foT  their  rights ;  and  having  been  requested  to  write  to  your 
Excellency,  earnestly  entreating  the  most  speedy  decision 
of  Congress  upon  the  subjects  of  the  late  address  from  the 
army  to  that  honourable  body ;  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
perform  the  task  I  have  assumed,  and  to  intercede  on  their 
behalf,  as  I  now  do,  that  the  sovereign  power  will  be 
pleased  to  verify  the  predictions  I  have  pronounced  and  the 
confidence  the  army  have  reposed  in  the  justice  of  their 
country." 

After  referring  to  former  representations  made  by  him  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  half-pay  to  be  gi-anted  to 
oflBcers  for  life,  he  adds :  "If,  besides  the  simple  payment 
of  their  wages,  a  further  compensation  is  not  due  to  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  the  officers,  then  have  I  been 
mistaken  indeed.  If  the  whole  army  have  not  merited 
whatever  a  grateful  people  can  bestow,  then  have  1  been 
beguiled  by  prejudice  and  built  opinion  on  the  basis  of 
error.  If  this  country  should  not,  in  the  event,  perform 
everything  which  has  been  requested  in  the  late  memorial 
to  Congress,  then  will  my  belief  become  vain,  and  the  hope 
that  hii8  been  excited  void  of  foimdation.  And  if,  as  has 
been  suggested  for  the  pui-pose  of  inflaming  their  passions, 
*  the  oflBcers  of  the  army  are  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  the 
Revolution ;  if,  retiring  from  the  field,  they  are  to  grow  old 
in  poverty,  wretchednesH,  and  contempt;  if  they  are  to 
waae  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto 
been  spent  in  honour ;'  then  shall  I  have  learned  wliat 
in^^titndc  is,  then  shall  I  have  realized  a  tale  which  will 
embitter  every  moment  of  my  future  life.  But  I  am  under 
no  such  apprehensions.     A  country,  rescued  by  tlwir  ainiH 
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from  impending  ruin,  will  never  leave  unpaid  the  debt  of 
gratitude." 

This  letter  to  the  president  was  accompanied  by  other 
letters  to  members  of  Congress,  all  making  similar  direct 
and  eloquent  appeals.  The  subject  was  again  taken  up  in 
Congress,  nine  States  concurred  in  a  resolution  commuting 
the  half-pay  into  a  sum  equal  to  five  years'  whole  pay  ;  and 
the  whole  matter,  at  one  moment  so  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  republic,  through  the  temperate  wisdom  of  Washington 
was  happily  adjusted. 

The  anonymous  addresses  to  the  army,  which  were  con- 
sidered at  the  time  so  insidious  and  inflammatory,  and 
which  certainly  were  ill-judged  and  dangerous,  have  since 
been  avowed  by  General  John  Armstrong,  a  man  who  has 
sustained  with  great  credit  to  himself  various  eminent 
posts  under  our  government.  At  the  time  of  writing  them 
he  was  a  young  man,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Gates,  and 
he  did  it  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  his  fellow-officers, 
indignant  at  the  neglect  of  their  just  claims  by  Congress, 
and  in  the  belief  that  the  tardy  movements  of  that  body 
required  the  spur  and  the  lash.  Washington,  in  a  letter 
dated  23rd  January,  1797,  says,  "I  have  since  had  suffi- 
cient reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author  was 
just,  honourable,  and  friendly  to  the  country,  though  the 
means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liable  to  much  mis- 
understanding and  abuse." 


CHAPTEK  CLX. 

News  of  peace  —  Letter  of  "Washington  in  behalf  of  the  army  —  Cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  proclaimed  —  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  formed  — 
Letter  of  Washington  to  the  state  governors  —  Mutiny  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania line  —  Letter  of  Washington  on  the  subject  —  Tour  to  the 
northern  posts. 

At  length  arrived  the  wished-for  news  of  peace.  A  general 
treaty  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January. 
An  armed  vessel,  the  Triumph,  belonging  to  the  Count 
d'Estaing's  squadron,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Cadiz 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  bringing  a  letter  from  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  to  the  President  of  Congress,  communicating 
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the  intelligence.  In  a  few  days  Sir  Guy  Carleton  infoimed 
AVa-ihington  by  letter,  that  he  was  ordered  to  proclaim  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land. 

A  similar  proclamation  issued  by  Congi-ess  was  received 
by  Washington  on  the  17th  of  April.  Being  imaccom- 
]>anied  by  any  instructions  respecting  the  discharge  of  the 
part  of  the  army  with  him,  should  the  measure  be  deemed 
necessary,  he  found  himself  in  a  pei*plexing  situation. 

The  accounts  of  peace  received  at  different  times  had 
raised  an  expectation  in  the  minds  of  those  of  his  troops 
that  had  engaged  "for  the  war,"  that  a  speedy  discharge 
must  be  the  consequence  of  the  proclamation.  Most  of 
them  could  not  distinguish  between  a  proclamation  of  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  a  definitive  declaration  of  peace, 
and  might  consider  any  further  claim  on  their  military 
services  an  act  of  injustice.  It  was  becoming  difficult  to 
enforce  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  coherence  of  an 
army.  Washington  represented  these  circumstances  in  a 
letter  to  the  president,  and  earnestly  entreated  a  prompt 
determination  on  the  part  of  Congress,  as  to  what  was  to 
be  the  period  of  the  services  of  these  men,  and  how  he  was 
to  act  respecting  their  discharge. 

One  suggestion  of  his  letter  is  expressive  of  his  strong 
sympathy  with  the  patriot  soldier,  and  his  knowledge  of 
what  formed  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  poor  fellows  who 
had  served  and  suffered  under  him.  lie  urged  that,  in  dis- 
charging those  who  had  been  engaged  "for  the  war,"  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to 
take  with  them,  as  their  own  property,  and  as  a  gratuity, 
their  arms  and  accoutrements.  "  This  act,"  observes  he, 
"would  raise  pleasing  sensations  in  the  minds  of  these 
worthy  and  faithful  men,  who,  from  their  early  engaging 
in  the  war  at  moderate  bounties,  and  from  their  patient 
continuance  under  innumerable  distresses,  have  not  only 
deserved  nobly  of  their  country,  but  have  obtained  an  honour- 
able distinction  over  those  who,  with  shorter  tonus,  have 
guned  large  pecuniary  rewards.  This,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  would  be  deemed  an  honourable  testimonial 
from  Congress  of  the  regard  they  bear  to  these  distinguished 
worthies,  and  the  sense  they  have  of  their  suffering  virtues 
and  services 
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"  TTiese  constant  companions  of  their  toils,  preserved 
with  sacred  attention,  would  be  handed  down  from  the 
present  possessors  to  their  children,  as  honorary  badges  of 
bravery  and  military  merit ;  and  would  probably  be  brought 
forth  on  some  future  occasion,  with  pride  and  exultation,  to 
be  improved  with  the  same  military  ardour  and  emulation 
in  the  hands  of  posterity,  as  they  have  been  used  by  their 
forefathers  in  the  present  establishment  and  foundation  of 
our  national  independence  and  glory." 

This  letter  despatched,  he  notified  in  general  orders  that 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  proclaimed  at  noon  on 
the  following  day,  and  read  in  the  evening  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  and  corps  of  the  army ;  "  after  which,"  adds 
he,  "the  chaplains  with  the  several  brigades  will  render 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies,  particularly  for 
his  overruling  the  wrath  of  man  to  his  own  glory,  and 
causing  the  rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations." 

Having  noticed  that  this  auspicious  day,  the  19th  of 
April,  completed  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  eventful  conflict  at  Lexington,  he  went 
on  in  general  orders  to  impress  upon  the  amiy  a  proper 
idea  of  the  dignified  part  they  were  called  upon  to  act. 

"The  generous  task  for  which  we  first  flew  to  arms 
being  accomplished,  the  liberties  of  our  country  being 
fully  acknowledged  and  firmly  secured,  and  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  presevered  through  every  extremity  of 
hardship,  sufiering,  and  danger,  being  immortalized  by  the 
illustrious  appellation  of  the  patriot  army,  nothing  now 
remains,  but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve 
a  perfect,  unvarying  consistency  of  character  through  the 
very  last  act,  to  close  the  drama  with  applause,  and  to  retire 
from  the  military  theatre  with  the  same  approbation  of 
angels  and  men  which  has  crowned  all  their  former  virtuous 
actions." 

The  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  president  pro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Congress,  that  the  service  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  war  did  not  expire  until  the  ratification  of 
the  definitive  articles  of  peace  ;  but  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  might  grant  furloughs  to  such  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  their  arms  with 
them. 
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'SVashington  availed  himself  freely  of  this  permission  : 
furloughs  were  granted  without  stint;  the  men  set  out 
singly  or  in  small  parties  for  their  rustic  homes ;  and  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  were  avoided  of  disbanding  large 
masses,  at  a  time,  of  unpaid  soldiery.  Kow  and  then  were 
to  be  seen  three  or  four  in  a  group,  bound  probably  to  the 
same  neighbourhood,  beguiling  the  way  with  camp  jokes  and 
camp  stories.  The  war-worn  soldier  was  always  kindly 
received  at  the  farm-houses  along  the  road,  where  he  might 
shoulder  his  gun  and  fight  over  his  battles.  The  men  thus 
dismissed  on  furlough  were  never  called  upon  to  rejoin  the 
army.  Once  at  home,  they  sank  into  domestic  life  ;  their 
weapons  were  hung  up  over  their  fireplaces  —  military 
trophies  of  the  Kevolution  to  be  prized  by  future  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Kew  York.  The 
moment  he  had  received  the  royal  order  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  he  had  written  for  all  the  shipping  that  could  be 
procured  from  Europe  and  the  \\'est  Indies.  As  early  as 
the  27th  of  April  a  fleet  had  sailed  for  different  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  carrying  off  about  seven  thousand  persons, 
with  all  their  effects.  A  great  part  of  these  were  troops, 
but  many  were  royalists  and  refugees,  exiled  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  They  looked  forward  with  a  dieary  eye 
to  their  voyage,  **  bound,"  as  one  of  them  said,  "to  a 
country  where  there  were  nine  months  of  winter  and  three 
months  of  cold  weather  every  year." 

On  the  6th  of  May  a  personal  conference  took  place 
between  Washington  and  Sir  Guy  at  Orangetown,  about 
the  transfer  of  posts  in  the  United  States  held  by  the 
British  troops,  and  the  delivery  of  all  property  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  to  be  given  up  to  the  Americans.  ( )n  the 
8th  of  May  Egbert  Benson,  William  S.  Smith,  and  Daniel 
Parker,  were  commissioned  by  Congress  to  inspect  and 
TOperintend  at  New  York  the  embarkation  of  perwms  and 
property,  in  fulfilment  of  the  seventh  article  of  the  pro- 
visional treaty. 

While  sadness  and  despair  prevailed  among  the  tories 
and  refugees  in  New  York,  the  officers  in  the  patriot  camp 
on  the  liudiion  were  not  without  gloomy  feelings  at  the 
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thoTiglit  of  their  approaching  separation  from  each  other. 
Eight  years  of  dangers  and  hardships,  shared  in  common 
and  nobly  sustained,  had  welded  their  hearts  together,  and 
made  it  hard  to  rend  them  asunder.  Prompted  by  such 
feelings,  General  Knox,  ever  noted  for  generous  impulses, 
suggested,  as  a  mode  of  perpetuating  the  friendships  thus 
formed,  and  keeping  alive  the  brotherhood  of  the  camp,  the 
formation  of  a  society  composed  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 
The  suggestion  met  with  universal  concurrence,  and  the 
hearty  approbation  of  Washington. 

Meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  Baron  Steuben,  as 
senior  officer,  presided.  A  plan  was  drafted  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Generals  Knox,  Hand,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
Captain  Shaw  ;  and  the  society  was  organized  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  the  baron's  quarters  in  the  old 
Verplanck  House,  near  Fishkill. 

By  its  formula,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  combined  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends  :  to  endure  as  long  as  they  should  endure,  or  any 
of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and,  in  failure  thereof,  the 
collateral  branches  who  might  be  judged  worthy  of 
becoming  its  supporters  and  members.  In  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Eoman,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  who 
retired  from  war  to  the  peaceful  duties  of  the  citizen,  it  was 
to  be  called  "  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati."  The  objects 
proposed  by  it  were  to  preserve  inviolate  the  rights  and 
liberties  for  which  they  had  contended ;  to  promote  and 
cherish  national  honour  and  union  between  the  States ;  to 
maintain  brotherly  kindness  toward  each  other,  and  extend 
relief  to  such  officers  and  their  families  as  might  stand  in 
need  of  it. 

In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purpose,  each  officer  was 
to  contribute  one  month's  pay,  the  interest  only  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate.  The  general 
society,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  communications,  was  to  be 
divided  into  State  societies,  and  these  again  into  districts. 
The  general  society  was  to  meet  annually  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  the  State  societies  on  each  4th  of  July, 
the  districts  as  often  as  should  be  agreed  on  by  the  State 
society. 

The  society  was  to  have  an  insignia  called  "  The  Order  of 
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the  Cincinnati."  It  was  to  be  a  golden  American  eagle, 
bearing  on  its  breast  emblematical  devices ;  this  was  to  be 
suspended  by  a  deep-blue  ribbon  two  inches  wide,  edged 
with  white;  significative  of  the  union  of  America  with 
France. 

Individuals  of  the  respective  States,  distinguished  for 
patriotism  and  talents,  might  be  admitted  as  honorary 
members  for  life ;  their  numbers  never  to  exceed  a  ratio 
of  one  to  four.  The  French  ministers  who  had  ofHciated 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  French  admirals,  generals,  and 
colonels  who  had  served  in  the  United  States,  were  to  be 
presented  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  and  invited  to 
become  members. 

Washington  was  chosen  unanimously  to  officiate  as  pre- 
sident of  it,  imtil  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
May,  1784. 

On  the  8th  of  June  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
governors  of  the  several  States  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  army.  The  opening  of  it  breathes  that 
aspiration  after  the  serene  quiet  of  private  life,  which  had 
been  his  dream  of  happiness  throughout  the  stonns  and 
trials  of  his  anxious  career,  but  the  full  fruition  of  which 
he  was  never  to  realize. 

"The  great  object,"  said  he,  "for  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country 
being  accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  to  return  to  that 
domestic  retirement  which,  it  is  well  known,  I  left  with  the 
greatest  reluctance ;  a  retirement  for  which  I  have  never 
ceased  to  sigh,  through  a  long  and  painful  absence,  and  in 
which  (remote  from  the  noise  and  trouble  of  the  world)  I 
meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undis- 
turbed repose." 

His  letter  then  described  the  enviable  condition  of  the 
citizens  of  America.  "  Sole  lords  and  proprietors  of  a  vast 
tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the  various  soils  and 
climates  of  the  world,  and  abounding  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life ;  and  acknowledged  posses- 
sors of  *  absolute  freedom  and  independency.'  lliis  is  the 
time/' said  he.  "of  their  political  probation;  this  is  the 
moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  turned  upon 
them;  this  is  the  moment  to  establish  or  ruin  their  national 
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character  for  ever.  This  is  the  favourable  moment  to  give 
such  a  tone  to  the  federal  government  as  will  enable  it  to 
answer  the  ends  of  its  institution  ;  or  this  may  be  the 
moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  Union,  annihilating 
the  cement  of  the  confederation,  and  exposing  us  to  become 
the  sport  of  European  politics,  which  may  play  one  State 
against  another,  to  prevent  their  growing  importance,  and 
to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes. 

"  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I  will  therefore 
speak  the  language  of  freedom  and  sincerity  without  dis- 
guise. 

"I  am  aware,  however,"  continues  he,  modestly,  "that 
those  who  differ  from  me  in  political  sentiment  may  per- 
haps remark,  that  I  am  stepping  out  of  the  proper  line  of 
my  duty,  and  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostenta- 
tion what  I  know  is  the  result  of  the  purest  intention. 
But  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which  disdains  such 
unworthy  motives  ;  the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in  life  ; 
the  determination  I  have  formed  of  not  taking  any  share 
in  public  business  hereafter  ;  the  ardent  desire  I  feel,  and 
shall  continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying,  in  private 
life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and 
liberal  government ;  will,  I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later 
convince  my  countrymen  that  I  could  have  no  sinister 
views  in  delivering  with  so  little  reserve  the  opinions 
contained  in  this  address." 

He  then  proceeded  ably  and  eloquently  to  discuss  what 
he  considered  the  four  things  essential  to  the  well-being, 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independ- 
ent power. 

First.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under  one 
federal  head,  and  a  perfect  acquiescence  of  the  several 
States  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  prerogative  vested  in  such 
a  head  by  the  constitution. 

Second.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice  in  discharging 
debts  and  fulfilling  contracts  made  by  congress,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment; 
in  which  care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  militia  through- 
out the  Union  on  a  regular,  uniform,  and  efficient  footing. 
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*'The  militia  of  this  country,"  said  he,  "must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the  first  ef- 
fectual resort  in  case  of  hostility.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the  whole  ;  that  the 
formation  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  continent 
should  be  absolutely  uniform ;  and  that  the  same  species  of 
aims,  accoutrements,  and  military  apparatus  should  be  in- 
troduced in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

And  fourth.  A  disposition  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  forget  local  prejudices  and  policies,  to 
make  mutual  concessions,  and  to  sacrifice  individual  ad- 
vantages to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

These  four  things  Washington  pronounced  the  pillars  on 
which  the  glorious  character  must  be  supported.  "  Liberty 
is  the  basis  ;  and  whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation, 
or  overturn  the  structure,  under  whatever  specious  pretext 
he  may  attempt  it,  ^vill  merit  the  bitterest  execration  and 
the  severest  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  by  his 
injured  countr3\" 

We  forbear  to  go  into  the  ample  and  admirable  reasoning 
with  which  he  expatiates  on  these  heads,  and  above  all, 
enforces  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  Union :  they  have 
become  familiar  with  every  American  mind,  and  ought  to 
govern  every  American  heart.  Nor  will  we  dwell  upon 
his  touching  appeal  on  the  subject  of  the  half-pay  and 
commutation  promised  to  the  army,  and  which  began  to  bo 
considered  in  the  odious  light  of  a  pension.  *'  That  provi- 
sion," said  he,  "should  be  viewed  as  it  really  was— a 
reasonable  compensation  offered  by  Congress,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  give,  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  for  services  then  to  be  performed.  It  was  the  only 
means  to  prevent  a  total  dereliction  of  the  service.  It 
was  a  part  of  their  hire.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  it  was 
the  price  of  their  blood  and  of  your  independency ;  it  is 
therefore  more  than  a  common  debt,  it  is  a  debt  of  honour." 

Although  we  have  touched  upon  but  a  part  of  this  ad- 
mirable letter,  we  cannot  omit  its  affecting  close,  addresKcd 
an  it  was  to  each  individual  governor. 

**  I  have  thus  freely  declared  what  I  wished  to  make 
known  before  I  surrendered  up  my  public  trust  to  those 
who  committed  it  to  me.    The  task  is  now  accomplished.    I 
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now  bid  adieu  to  your  Excellency,  as  the  cliief  magistrate 
of  your  State ;  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to 
the  cares  of  office  and  all  the  employments  of  public  life. 

"  It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  request  that 
your  Excellency  will  communicate  these  sentiments  to 
your  legislature  at  their  next  meeting,  and  that  they  may 
be  considered  the  legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently  wished, 
on  all  occasions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who,  even 
in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore  the 
divine  benediction  on  it. 

"  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  God  would  have  . 
you,  and  the  State  over  which  you  preside,  in  his  holy 
protection  ;  that  he  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
to  cultivate  a  spii-it  of  subordination  and  obedience  to 
government,  to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for 
one  another,  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  large,  and  particularly  for  brethren  who  have  sei-ved  in 
the  field ;  and  finally  that  he  would  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,  and  pacific 
temper  of  mind,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and  without  whose  example 
in  those  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation." 

While  the  patriot  anny,  encamped  under  the  eye  of 
Washington,  bore  their  hardships  and  privations  without 
flinching,  or  returned  quietly  to  their  homes  with,  as  yet, 
no  actual  reward  but  the  weapons  with  which  they  had 
vindicated  their  country's  cause ;  about  eighty  newly 
recruited  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  stationed  at 
Lancaster,  suddenly  mutinied  and  set  off  in  a  body  for 
Philadelphia,  to  demand  redress  of  fancied  gnevances  from 
the  legislature  of  the  State.  Arriving  at  that  city,  they 
were  joined  by  about  two  hundred  comrades  from  the  bar- 
racks, and  proceeded  on  the  2nd  of  June  with  beat  of  drum 
and  fixed  bayonets  to  the  State  House,  where  Congress 
and  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  were 
in  session. 

Placing  sentinels  at  every  door  to  prevent  egress,  they 
sent  in  a  written  message  to  the  president  and  council, 
threatening  military  violence  if  their  demands  were  not 
complied  with  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes. 
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ITioiigh  these  menaces  were  directed  against  tlie  State 
goverament.  Congress  felt  itself  outraged  by  being  thus 
surrounded  and  blockaded  for  several  houns  by  an  armed 
soldierj'.  Fearing  lest  the  State  of  Pennsj'lvania  might 
not  be  able  to  furnish  adequate  protection,  it  adjourned 
to  meet  within  a  few  days  at  Priuceton ;  sending  inform- 
ation, in  the  mean  time,  to  Washington  of  this  mutinous 
outbreak. 

The  latter  immediately  detached  General  Howe  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  quell  the  mutiny  and  punish  the 
offenders;  at  the  same  time,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  he  expressed  his  indignation  and  distress  at 
seeing  a  handful  of  men,  "  contemptible  in  numbers  and 
equally  so  in  point  of  service,  and  not  worthy  to  be  called 
soldiers,"  insulting  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Union, 
and  that  of  their  own  State.  He  vindicated  the  army  at 
large,  however,  from  the  stain  the  behaviour  of  these  men 
might  cast  upon  it.  Those  were  mere  reciiiits,  soldiers  of 
a  day,  who  had  not  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  war, 
and  had  in  reality  few  hardships  to  complain  of.  He  con- 
trasted their  conduct  with  that  of  the  soldiers  recently 
furloughed ; — veterans,  who  had  patiently  endured  hunger, 
nakedness,  and  cold ;  who  had  suffered  and  bled  without  a 
murmur ;  and  who  had  retired,  in  perfect  good  order,  to 
their  homes,  without  a  settlement  of  their  accounts  or  a 
farthing  of  money  in  their  pockets.  \\  hile  he  gave  vent  to 
this  indignation  and  sconi,  roused  by  the  "  arrogance  and 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  mutineers,"  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  fidelity,  bravery,  and 
l)atriotLsm  of  the  rest  of  the  army. 

Fortunately,  before  the  troops  under  General  Howe 
reached  Philadelphia,  the  mutiny  had  been  suppiesscd 
without  bloodshed.  Several  of  the  mutineers  were  tried 
by  a  coui-t-martial,  two  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
ultimately  pardoned,  and  four  received  corporal  punish- 
ment. 

Washington  now  found  his  situation  at  head-quarters 
irksome ;  there  was  little  to  do,  and  he  was  liable  to  be 
incessantly  teased  with  applications  and  demands  which  ho 
had  neither  the  means  nor  power  to  satisfy.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  while  away  part  of  the  time  that  must  in- 
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tei-vene  before  the  arrival  of  tlie  definitive  treaty,  by  mak- 
ing a  tour  to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  State, 
and  visiting  the  places  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
important  military  transactions.  He  had  another  object 
in  view ;  he  desired  to  facilitate  as  far  as  in  his  power  the 
operations  which  would  be  necessary  for  occupying,  as  soon 
as  evacuated  by  British  troops,  the  posts  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

Governor  Clinton  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 
They  set  out  by  water  from  Newburg,  ascended  the  Hudson 
to  Albany,  visited  Saratoga  and  the  scene  of  Burgoyne*s 
surrender,  embarked  on  Lake  George,  where  light  boats 
had  been  provided  for  them,  traversed  that  beautiful  lake  so 
full  of  historic  interest,  proceeded  to  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point ;  and  after  reconnoitring  those  eventful  posts, 
returned  to  Schenectady,  whence  they  proceeded  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  River,  "  to  have  a  view,"  writes 
Washington,  "  of  that  tract  of  country  which  is  so  much 
celebrated  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation."  Having  reached  Fort  Schuyler,  formerly  Fort 
Stanwix,  they  crossed  over  to  Wood  Creek,  which  empties 
into  Oneida  Lake,  and  aifords  the  water  communication 
with  Ontario.  They  then  traversed  the  country  to  the 
head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  viewed 
Lake  Otsego  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  the 
Mohawk  River. 

Washington  returned  to  head-quarters  at  Newburg  on  the 
5th  of  August,  after  a  tour  of  at  least  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  performed  in  nineteen  days,  and  for  the  most 
part  on  horseback.  In  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chas- 
tellux,  written  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  and  giving 
a  sketch  of  his  tour  through  what  was,  as  yet,  an  unstudied 
wilderness,  he  writes  :  "Prompted  by  these  actual  obsei-va- 
tions,  I  could  not  help  taking  a  more  extensive  view  of  the 
vast  inland  navigation  of  these  United  States  from  maps 
and  the  information  of  others  ;  and  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  immense  extent  and  importance  of  it,  and  with 
the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has  dealt  its  favours 
to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand ;  would  to  God,  we  may  have 
wisdom  enough  to  improve  them.  I  shall  not  rest  con- 
tented till  I  have  explored  the  western  country  and  tra- 
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vereed  those  lines,  or  gi-eat  part  of  them,  whioh  have  given 
bounds  to  a  new  empire."  The  vast  advantages  of  inter- 
nal commnnication  between  the  Hudson  and  the  great  lakes 
which  dawned  upon  Washington's  mind  in  the  course  of 
this  tour,  have  since  been  realized  in  that  grand  artery  of 
national  wealth,  the  Erie  Canal. 


CHAPTER  CLXI. 


The  army  to  be  discharged  —  Parting  address  of  Washington  —  Evacua- 
tion of  New  York  —  Parting  scene  of  Washington  with  his  officers 
at  New  York  —  Washington  resigns  his  commission  to  Congress  — 
Retires  to  Mount  Veraon. 

By  a  proclamation  of  Congress,  dated  18th  of  October, 
all  officers  and  soldiers  absent  on  furlough  were  discharged 
from  further  service  ;  and  all  others  who  had  engaged  to 
serve  during  the  war  were  to  be  discharged  from  and  after 
the  3rd  of  November.  A  small  force  only,  composed  of 
those  who  had  enlisted  for  a  definite  time,  were  to  be 
retained  in  service  until  the  peace  establishment  should  be 
organized. 

In  general  orders  of  November  2nd,  Washington,  after 
adverting  to  this  proclamation,  adds  :  "  It  only  remains  for 
the  commander-in-chief  to  address  himself  once  more,  and 
tliat  for  the  last  time,  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
however  widely  dispersed  the  individuals  who  compose 
them  may  be,  and  to  bid  them  an  aifectionate  and  a  long 
farewell." 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  them  one  of  those  paternal 
addresses  which  so  eminently  characterize  his  relationship 
with  his  army,  so  different  from  that  of  any  other  com- 
mander. He  takes  a  brief  view  of  the  glorious  but  painful 
struggle  from  which  they  had  just  emerged ;  the  unpromis- 
ing circumstances  under  which  they  had  undertaken  it, 
and  the  signal  interposition  of  I'rovidence  in  behalf  of 
their  feeble  condition ;  the  imparalleled  perseverance  of 
the  American  armies  for  eight  long  years,  through  almost 
every  possible  suffering  and  discouragement ;  a  perse- 
veranco  which  he  justly  pronounces  to  be  little  short  of 
a  standing  mirade. 

4  u 
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Adverting  then  to  the  enlarged  prospects  of  happiness 
opened  by  the  confirmation  of  national  independence  and 
sovereignty,  and  the  ample  and  profitable  employments 
held  out  in  a  Kepublic  so  happily  circumstanced,  he  exhorts 
them  to  maintain  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  uxiojf,  and 
to  carry  with  them  into  civil  society  the  most  conciliatory 
dispositions ;  proving  themselves  not  less  virtuous  and  use- 
ful as  citizens,  than  they  had  been  victorious  as  soldiers ; 
feeling  assured  that  the  private  virtues  of  economy,  pru- 
dence, and  industry  would  not  be  less  amiable  in  civil  life, 
than  the  more  splendid  qualities  of  valour,  perseverance, 
and  enterprise  were  in  the  field. 

After  a  warm  expression  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men 
for  the  assistance  he  had  received  from  every  class,  and  in 
every  instance,  he  adds  : 

"  To  the  various  branches  of  the  army  the  General  takes 
this  last  and  solemn  opportunity  of  professing  his  invariable 
attachment  and  friendship.  He  wishes  more  than  bare  pro- 
fessions were  in  his  power ;  that  he  was  really  able  to  be 
useful  to  them  all  in  future  life.  He  flatters  himself,  how- 
ever, they  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever could  with  propriety  be  attempted  by  him  has  been 
done. 

*'  And  being  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public  orders, 
to  take  his  ultimate  leave  in  a  short  time  of  the  military 
character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  so 
long  had  the  honour  to  command,  he  can  only  offer  in  their 
behalf  his  recommendations  to  their  grateful  countrj%  and 
his  praj^ers  to  the  God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice  be  done 
them  here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favours,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  attend  those  who,  under  the  Divine  au- 
spices, have  secured  in  numerable  blessings  for  others.  With 
these  wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  commander-in-chief 
is  about  to  retire  from  service.  The  curtain  of  separation 
will  soon  be  drawn,  and  the  military  scene  to  him  will  be 
closed  for  ever." 

There  was  a  straightforward  simplicity  in  Washington's 
addresses  to  his  army  ;  they  were  so  void  of  tumid  phrases  or 
rhetorical  embellishments ;  the  counsels  given  in  them  were 
so  sound  and  practicable ;  the  feelings  expressed  in  them 
^o  kind  and  benevolent,  and   so   perfectly  in  accordance 
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with  his  character  and  conduct,  that  they  always  had  an 
irresistible  effect  on  the  nidest  and  roughest  heai-ts. 

A  person  who  was  present  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
army,  and  whom  we  have  had  fiequent  occasion  to  cite, 
observes,  on  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  "  The  advice  of  their 
beloved  commander-in-chief,  and  the  resolves  of  Congress  to 
pay  and  compensate  them  in  such  manner  as  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  would  permit,  operated  to  keep  them 
quiet  and  prevent  tumult,  but  no  description  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  painful  circumstances  of  the  parting  scene." 
...  *'  Both  officers  and  soldiers,  long  unaccustomed  to  the 
afi^drs  of  private  life,  turned  loose  on  the  world  to  stai-ve,  and 
to  become  the  prey  to  vulture  speculators.  Never  can  that 
melancholy  day  be  forgotten  when  fr-iends,  companions  for 
seven  long  years  in  joy  and  in  son-ow,  were  torn  asunder 
without  the  hope  of  ever  meeting  again,  and  with  pros- 
pects of  a  miserable  subsistence  in  future." ' 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion  had  been  made  for  the 
evacuation  of  New  York,  such  was  the  number  of  persons 
and  the  quantity  of  effects  of  all  kinds  to  be  conveyed  away, 
that  the  month  of  November  was  far  advanced  before  it 
could  be  completed.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  given  notice  to 
"Washington  of  the  time  he  supposed  the  different  posts 
would  be  vacated,  that  the  Americans  might  be  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this  notice 
General  George  Clinton,  at  that  time  Governor  of  New 
York,  had  summoned  the  members  of  the  state  council  to 
convene  at  East  Chester  on  the  2 let  of  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  civil  government  in  the  districts  hi- 
therto occupied  by  the  liritish  ;  and  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  marched  from  West  Point  to  be  ready  to  take  possession 
of  the  posts  as  they  were  vacated. 

On  the  2l8t  the  British  troops  were  drawn  in  from  the 
ofl-disputed  post  of  King's  Bridge  and  from  M'Gowan's  Pass, 
also  from  the  various  posts  on  the  eastern  part  of  Long 
Island.  Paulus  Hook  was  relinquished  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  November  was  ap- 

'1  by  Sir  Guy  for  the  evacuation  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  Brooklyn. 

W  a.-.liington,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  his  station  at 
>  Thacher,  p.  421. 

4  U   2 
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Harlem,  accompanied  by  Governor  Clinton,  who,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  was  to  take  charge  of  the  city.  They  found 
there  General  Knox  with  the  detachment  from  West  Point. 
Sir  Gny  Carleton  had  intimated  a  wish  that  Washington 
would  be  at  hand  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  city 
and  prevent  all  outrage,  as  he  had  been  informed  of  a  plot 
to  plunder  the  place  whenever  the  king's  troops  should  be 
withdrawn.  He  had  engaged,  also,  that  the  guards  of  the 
redoubts  on  the  East  Eiver,  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
to-wTi,  should  be  the  first  to  be  withdrawn,  and  that  an 
officer  should  be  sent  to  give  Washington's  advanced  guard 
information  of  their  retiring. 

Although  AVashington  doubted  the  existence  of  any  such 
plot  as  that  which  had  been  reported  to  the  British  com- 
mander, yet  he  took  precautions  accordingly.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2oth  the  American  troops,  composed  of 
dragoons,  light  infantry,  and  aiiilleiy,  moved  from  Harlem 
to  the  Bowery  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city.  There  they 
remained  until  the  troops  in  that  quarter  were  withdrawn, 
when  they  marched  into  the  city  and  took  possession,  the 
British  embarking  from  the  lower  parts. 

A  f(jrmal  entry  then  took  place  of  the  military  and  civil 
authorities.  General  Washington  and  Governor  Clinton, 
with  their  suites,  on  horseback,  led  the  procession,  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  Westchester  cavalry.  Then  came  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  members  of  the  council,  General  Knox 
and  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  a  large  number  of  citizens  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

An  American  lady,  who  was  at  that  time  very  young  and 
had  resided  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  in  the  city, 
has  given  us  an  account  of  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  American  and  British  troops.  *'  We  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  a  long  time,"  said  she,  "  to  military  display  in  all 
the  finish  and  finery  of  garrison  life  ;  the  troops  just  leaving 
us  were  as  if  equipy>ed  for  show,  and  with  their  scarlet 
uniforms  and  burnished  arms  made  a  brilliant  display ; 
the  troops  that  marched  in,  on  the  contrary,  were  HI-, 
clad  and  weatherbeaten,  and  made  a  forlorn  aj^pearance  ; 
but  then  they  were  our  troops,  and  as  I  looked  at  them,  and 
thought  upon  all  they  had  done  and  suffered  for  us,  my 
heart  and  my  eyes  were  full,  and  I  admired  and  gloried  lu 
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them  the  more,  because  they  were  weatherbeaten  and 
forlorn." 

ITie  city  -was  now  a  scene  of  public  festivity  and  re- 
joicing. The  governor  gave  banquets  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, the  commander-in-chief,  the  military  and  civil 
officers,  and  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
and  at  night  the  public  were  entertained  by  splendid  fire- 
works. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  daj's  AVashington  prepared  to 
depart  for  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was  assembling,  with 
the  intention  of  asking  leave  to  resign  his  command.  A 
barge  was  in  waiting  about  noon  on  the  4th  of  December  at 
A\  hitehall  ferry  to  convey  him  across  the  Hudson  to  Paulus 
Hook.  The  principal  officers  of  the  army  assembled  at 
Fraunces'  Tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ferry,  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  him.  On  entering  the  room,  and 
finding  himself  surrounded  by  his  old  companions  in  arms, 
who  had  shared  with  him  so  many  scenes  of  hardship, 
difficult)%  and  danger,  his  agitfited  feelings  overcame  liis 
usual  self-command.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine,  and  turning 
upon  them  his  benignant  but  saddened  countenance,  "  ^Vith 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,"  said  he,  "  I  now  take 
leave  of  you,  most  devoutly  wishing  that  your  latter  days 
may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have 
lieen  glorious  and  honourable." 

Having  drunk  this  farewell  benediction,  he  added  with 
emotion,  *'  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me 
by  the  hand." 

General  Knox,  who  was  nearest,  was  the  first  to  advance. 
Washington,  aflected  even  to  tears,  grasped  his  hand  and 
gave  him  a  brother's  embrace.  In  the  same  affectionate 
manner  he  took  leave  severally  of  the  rest.  Kot  a  word 
was  spok^.  The  deep  feeling  and  manly  tenderness  of 
these  veterans  in  the  parting  moment  could  find  no  utter- 
ance in  words.  Silent  and  solemn  they  followed  their 
loved  commander  as  ho  left  the  room,  passed  through  a 
corps  of  light  infantrj',  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Whiteliall 
ferry.  Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turned  to  them,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  waved  a  silent  allien.  They  replied  in  tho 
K'lme   maniH^r,  and  liaving  watched   the   barge   init;i    Oio 
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intervening  point  of  the  Battery  shut  it  from  sight, 
returned  still  solemn  and  silent  to  the  place  where  they 
had  assembled.^ 

On  his  way  to  Annapolis,  Washington  stopped  for  a  few 
days  at  Philadelphia,  where,  with  his  usual  exactness  in 
matters  of  business,  he  adjusted  with  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  his  accounts  from  the  commencement  of  the  war 
down  to  the  13th  of  the  actual  month  of  December.  These 
were  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  kept  in  the  clearest 
and  most  accurate  manner,  each  entry  being  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  occasion  and  object  of  the  charge. 

The  gross  amount  was  about  fourteen  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling ;  in  which  were  included  moneys 
expended  for  secret  intelligence  and  sei-vice,  and  in  various 
incidental  charges.  All  this,  it  must  be  noted,  was  an 
account  of  money  actually  expended  in  the  progress  of  the 
war ;  not  for  arrearage  of  pay ;  for  it  will  be  recollected 
Washington  accepted  no  pay.  Indeed,  on  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  his  accounts,  he  found  himself  a  considerable  loser, 
having  frequently,  in  the  huny  of  business,  neglected  to 
credit  himself  with  sums  drawn  from  his  private  purse  in 
moments  of  exigency. 

The  schedule  of  his  public  account  furnishes  not  the 
least  among  the  many  noble  and  impressive  lessons  taught 
by  his  character  and  example.  It  stands  a  touchstone  of 
honesty  in  office,  and  a  lasting  rebuke  on  that  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  too  often  heedlessly,  if 
not  wilfully,  indulged  by  military  commanders. 

In  passing  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, the  scenes  of  his  anxious  and  precarious  campaigns, 
Washington  was  everywhere  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  people,  and  greeted  with  addresses  by  legislative  assem- 
blies, and  learned  and  religious  institutions.  He  accepted 
them  all  with  that  modesty  inherent  in  his  nature ;  little 
thinking  that  this  present  popularity  was  but  the  early 
outbreaking  of  a  fame  that  was  to  go  on  widening  and 
deepening  from  generation  to  generation,  and  extending 
over  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Being  arrived  at  Annapolis,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  on  the  20th  of  December,  requesting 
*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 
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to  know  in  what  manner  it  would  be  most  proper  to  offer 
his  resignation;  whether  in  writing  or  at  an  audience. 
The  latter  mode  was  adopted,  and  the  Hall  of  Congress 
appointed  for  the  ceremonial. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  Baron  Steuben,  written 
on  the  23rd,  concludes  as  follows  :  "  This  is  the  last  letter 
I  shall  write  while  I  continue  in  the  service  of  my  country. 
The  hour  of  my  resignation  is  fixed  at  twelve  to-day,  after 
which  I  shall  become  a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac." 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  gallery,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  Hall  of  Congress,  were  tilled  with  ladies,  with 
public  functionaries  of  the  state,  and  with  general  ofiBcers. 
The  members  of  Congress  were  seated  and  covered,  as 
representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  The 
gentlemen  present  as  spectators  were  standing  and  un- 
covered. 

Washington  entered,  conducted  by  the  secretary  of  Con- 
gress, and  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  appointed  for  him.  After 
a  brief  pause,  the  president  (General  Mifflin)  infonned  him, 
that  '*  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  his  communications." 

Washington  then  rose,  and  in  a  dignified  and  impressive 
manner,  delivered  a  short  address. 

*'  The  great  events,"  said  he,  "  on  which  my  resignation 
depended,  having  at  length  taken  place,  I  now  have  the 
honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress, 
and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender  into 
their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the 
indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country." 

After  expressing  his  obligations  to  the  army  in  general, 
and  acknowledging  the  peculiar  services  and  distinguished 
merits  of  the  confidential  officers  who  had  been  attached  to 
his  person,  and  composed  his  family,  during  the  war,  and 
whom  he  especially  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Congress, 
he  continued — 

**I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last 
solemn  act  of  my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests 
of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty  God; 
and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  his 
lioly  keeping. 
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"Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  great  theatre  of  action  ;  and,  bidding  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  orders  I 
have  long  acted,  1  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take  my 
leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

"  Few  tragedies  ever  drew  so  many  tears  from  so  many 
beautiful  eyes,"  says  a  writer  who  was  present,  "  as  the 
moving  manner  in  which  his  Excellency  took  his  final 
leave  of  Congress."  *■ 

Having  delivered  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  the 
president,  the  latter,  in  reply  to  his  address,  bore  testimony 
to  the  patriotism  with  which  he  had  answered  to  the  call 
of  his  country,  and  defended  its  invaded  rights  before  it 
had  formed  alliances,  and  while  it  was  without  funds  or 
a  government  to  support  him ;  to  the  wisdom  and  fortitude 
with  which  he  had  conducted  the  great  military  contest, 
invariably  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  through 
all  disasters  and  changes.  "  You  retire,"  added  he,  "  from  the 
theatre  of  action  with  the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens ; 
but  the  glory  of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your 
military  command;  it  will  continue  to  animate  remotest 
ages." 

The  very  next  morning  Washington  left  Annapolis,  and 
hastened  to  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  arrived 
the  same  day,  on  Christmas-eve,  in  a  frame  of  mind  suited 
to  enjoy  the  sacred  and  genial  festival. 

"  The  scene  is  at  last  closed,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Clinton ;  "  I  feel  myself  eased  of  a  load  of  public 
care.  I  hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  culti- 
vating the  affections  of  good  men,  and  in  the  practice  of 
the  domestic  virtues." 

*  Editor  of  the  Maryland  Gazette. 
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For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  Wash- 
ington was  in  a  manner  locked  up  by  the  ice  and  snow  of 
an  uncommonly  rigorous  winter,  so  that  social  intercourse 
was  interrupted,  and  he  could  not  even  pay  a  visit  of  duty 
and  affection  to  his  aged  mother  at  Fredericksburg.  But 
it  was  enough  for  him  at  present  that  he  was  at  length  at 
home  at  Mount  Vernon.  Yet  the  habitudes  of  the  camp 
still  haunted  him  ;  he  could  hardly  realize  that  he  was  free 
from  militarj'  duties ;  on  waking  in  the  morning  he  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  drum  going  its  stirring  rounds  and 
beating  the  reveille. 

**  Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  writes  he  to  General  Knox, 
**  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not  until  very  lately  1 
could  get  the  better  of  my  usual  custom  of  ruminating,  as 
soon  as  I  waked  in  the  morning,  on  the  business  of  the 
ensuing  day ;  and  of  my  surprise  at  finding,  after  revolving 
many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I.  was  no  longer  a  public 
man,  nor  had  anything  to  do  with  public  transactions.  I 
feel  now,  however,  as  I  conceive  a  weary  traveller  must  do, 
who,  after  treading  many  a  weary  step  with  a  heavy 
burthen  on  his  shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter,  having 
reached  the  haven  to  which  all  the  foimer  were  directed, 
and  from  his  house-top  is  looking  back,  and  tracing,  with 
an  eager  eye,  the  meanders  by  wliich  ho  escaped  the  quick- 
sands and  mires  which  lay  in  his  way ;  and  into  which 
none  but  the  all-powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of  human 
events  could  have  prevented  his  falling." 

And  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette  he  writes :  "  Free  from  the 
bnstle  of  a  camp  and  the  busy  scones  of  public  life,  I  am 
solacing  myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments  of  which 
the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame  ;  the  statesman, 
whose  watchful   days  and  sleepless  nights  aro  spent  in 
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devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own,  per- 
haps the  ruin  of  other  countries — as  if  this  globe  was 
insufficient  for  us  all;  and  the  courtier,  who  is  always 
watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince  in  hopes  of  catching 
a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very  little  conception.  I  have 
not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  I  am 
retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  soli- 
tary walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am  determined  to  be 
pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the  order 
of  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life 
until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers." 

And  subsequently,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Lafayette,  inviting  her  to  America  to  see  the  country, 
*' young,  rude,  and  uncultivated  as  it  is,"  for  the  liberties 
of  which  her  husband  had  fought,  bled,  and  acquired  much 
glory,  and  where  everybody  admired  and  loved  him,  he 
adds,  •'  I  am  now  enjoying  domestic  ease  under  the  shadow 
of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  in  a  small  villa,  with 

the  implements  of  husbandry  and  lambkins  about  me 

Come,  then,  let  me  entreat  you,  and  call  my  cottage  your 
own ;  for  your  doors  do  not  open  to  you  with  more  readiness 
than  mine  would.  You  will  see  the  plain  manner  in  which 
we  live,  and  meet  with  rustic  civility;  and  you  shall  taste 
the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  It  will  diversify  the  scene,  and 
may  give  you  a  higher  relish  for  the  gaieties  of  the  court 
when  you  return  to  Versailles." 

During  the  winter  storms  he  anticipates  the  time  when 
the  return  of  the  sun  will  enable  him  to  welcome  his  friends 
and  companions  in  arms  to  partake  of  his  hospitality ;  and 
lays  down  his  unpretending  plan  of  receiving  the  curious 
visitors  who  are  likely  to  throng  in  upon  him.  "  My  man- 
ner of  living,"  writes  he  to  a  friend,  "  is  plain,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  put  out  of  it.  A  glass  of  wine  and  a  bit  of 
mutton  are  always  ready,  and  such  as  will  be  content  to 
partake  of  them  are  always  welcome;  those  who  expect 
more  will  be  disappointed." 

Some  degree  of  economy  was  necessary,  for  his  financial 
concerns  had  suifered  during  the  war,  and  the  products  of 
his  estate  had  fallen  off  during  his  long  absence. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  supreme  council  of  Pennsylvania, 
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properly  appreciating  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct, 
and  aware  that  popular  love  and  popular  curiosity  would 
attract  crowds  of  visitors  to  Mount  V^emon,  and  subject  him 
to  extraordinary  expenses,  had  instructed  their  delegates  in 
Congress  to  call  the  attention  of  that  body  to  these  circum- 
stances, with  a  view  to  produce  some  national  reward  for  his 
eminent  services.  Before  acting  upon  these  instructions,  the 
ilck'i;ates  were  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  them  to  Washing- 
ton for  his  approbation. 

He  received  the  document  while  buried  in  accounts  and 
calculations,  and  when,  had  he  been  of  a  mercenary  dispo- 
sition, the  offered  intervention  in  his  favour  would  have 
seemed  most  seasonable;  but  he  at  once  most  gratefully 
and  respectfully  declined  it,  jealously  maintaining  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  having  served  his  country  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
private  interests. 

Applications  began  to  be  made  to  him  by  persons  desirous 
of  writing  the  history  of  the  Kevolution,  for  access  to  the 
public  papers  in  his  possession.  He  excused  himself  from 
submitting  to  their  inspection  those  relative  to  the  occur- 
rences and  transactions  of  his  late  command,  until  Congress 
should  see  fit  to  open  their  archives  to  the  historian. 

His  old  friend  Dr.  Craik  made  a  similar  application  to 
Washington  on  behalf  of  a  person  who  purposed  to  write 
his  memoirs.  He  replied,  that  any  memoir  of  his  life, 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  the  general  history  of  the 
war,  would  rather  hurt  his  feelings  than  flatter  his  pride, 
while  he  could  not  furnish  the  papers  and  information 
connected  with  it  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  vanity,  adding  :  *'  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  posterity 
to  think  and  say  what  they  please  of  me,  than,  by  any  act  of 
mine,  to  have  vanity  or  ostentation  imputed  to  me." 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  scarce  had  Washing- 
ton retired  from  the  bustle  of  arms  and  hung  up  his  sword 
at  Mount  Vernon,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
worthy  who  had  first  taught  him  the  use  of  that  sword  in 
these  very  halls.  In  a  word,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  his  early 
teacher  of  the  sword  exercise,  his  fellow  campaigner  and 
unlncky  interpreter  in  the  affair  of  the  Great  Meadows, 
tiimi.*d  up  once  more.  His  letter  gave  a  glance  over  the 
current  of  his  life.     It  would  appear  that  after  the  close  of 
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the  Frencli  war  he  had  been  allowed  half-pay  in  considera- 
tion of  his  services  and  misadventures ;  and,  in  process  of 
time,  had  married,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Wales  with  his 
wife  and  his  wife's  mother.  He  had  caiTied  with  him  to 
England  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  America,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eevolution  had  been  very  free,  and,  as 
he  seemed  to  think,  eloquent  and  effective,  in  speaking  in 
all  companies  and  at  country  meetings  against  the  American 
war.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  stop  his  mouth,  he  received  orders 
from  Lord  Amherst,  then  commander-in-chief,  to  join  his 
regiment  (the  60th),  in  which  he  was  appointed  eldest 
captain  in  the  3rd  battalion.  In  vain  he  pleaded  his  rural 
occupations  ;  his  farm  cultivated  at  so  much  cost,  for  which 
he  was  in  debt,  and  which  must  go  to  ruin  should  he  aban- 
don it  so  abruptly.  No  excuse  was  admitted — he  must 
embark  and  sail  for  East  Florida,  or  lose  his  half-pay.  He 
accordingly  sailed  for  St.  Augustine  in  the  beginning  of 
1776,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  recruits  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don, resolving  to  sell  out  of  the  army  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity. By  a  series  of  cross-purposes  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  until  1779,  having  in  the  interim  made  a  cam- 
paign in  Georgia.  "  He  quitted  the  service,"  he  adds,  "  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  ever  a  young  man  entered  it." 

He  then  returned  to  England  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Devonshire  ;  but  his  invincible  propensity  to  talk  against 
the  ministry  made  his  residence  there  uncomfortable.  His 
next  move,  therefore,  was  to  the  old  fertile  province  of  Orlean- 
nois  in  France,  where  he  was  still  living  near  Maleslierbes, 
apparently  at  his  ease,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished personage  of  that  name,  and  better  versed,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  in  the  French  language  than  when  he  officiated 
as  interpreter  in  the  capitulation  at  the  Great  Meadows. 
The  worthy  major  appeared  to  contemplate  with  joy  and 
pride  the  eminence  to  which  his  early  pupil  in  the  sword 
exercise  had  attained. 

"  Give  me  leave,  sir,  before  I  conclude,"  writes  he,  "  to 
pour  out  the  sentiments  of  my  soul  in  congratulations  for 
your  successes  in  the  American  contest ;  and  in  wishing 
you  a  long  life,  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  great  people 
whom  you  have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  freeing  from 
bondage." 
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So  disappears  from  the  scene  one  of  tlie  earliest  per- 
sonages of  our  history. 

As  spring  advanced,  Mount  Vernon,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, began  to  attract  numerous  visitors.  They  -were 
received  in  the  frank,  unpretending  style  Washington  had 
determined  upon.  It  Wiis  tnily  edifying  to  behold  how 
easily  and  contentedly  he  subsided  from  the  authoritative 
commander-in-chief  of  annies,  into  the  quiet  country"  gen- 
tleman. There  was  nothing  awkward  or  violent  in  the 
transition.  He  seemed  to  be  in  his  natural  element.  Mrs. 
Washington,  too,  who  had  presided  with  quiet  dignity  at 
head-quarters,  and  cheered  the  wintiy  gloom  of  Valley 
Forge  ^vith  her  presence,  presided  with  equal  amenity  and 
grace  at  the  simple  board  of  Mount  Vernon.  She  had  a 
cheerful  good  sense  that  always  made  her  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  was  an  excellent  manager.  She  has  been 
remarked  for  an  inveterate  habit  of  knitting.  It  had  been 
acquired,  or  at  least  fostered,  in  the  wintry  encampments 
of  the  Eevolution,  where  she  used  to  set  an  example  to  her 
lady  visitors,  by  diligently  plying  her  needles,  knitting 
stockings  for  the  poor  destitute  soldiery. 

In  entering  upon  the  out-door  management  of  his  estate, 
Washington  was  but  doing  in  person  what  he  had  long 
been  doing  through  others.  He  had  never  virtually  ceased 
to  be  the  agiicultuiist.  Throughout  all  his  campaigns  he 
had  kept  himself  informed  of  the  course  of  rural  affairs  at 
Mount  Venion.  By  means  of  maps  on  which  every  field 
was  laid  down  and  numbered,  he  was  enabled  to  give  direc- 
tions for  their  seveial  cultivation,  and  receive  accounts  of 
their  several  crops.  No  hurry  of  affairs  prevented  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  overseer  or  agent,  and  he  exacted 
weekly  reports.  Thus  his  rural  were  interwoven  with  his 
military  cares;  the  agriculturist  was  mingled  with  the 
soldier ;  and  tho.se  strong  sympathies  with  the  honest  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  and  that  paternal  care  of  their  interests 
to  be  noted  throughout  his  military  career,  may  be  ascribed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  sweetening  influences  of  Mount 
Vernon.  Yet  as  H]mTipr  returned,  and  he  resumed  his  rides 
about  the  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  this  haven  of  his 
hopes,  he  must  have  been  mournfully  sensible,  now  and 
then,  of  the  changes  which  time  and  events  had  effected 
there. 
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The  Fairfaxes,  the  kind  friends  of  his  boyhood,  and 
social  companions  of  his  riper  years,  were  no  longer  at 
hand  to  share  his  pleasures  and  lighten  his  cares.  There 
were  no  more  hunting  dinners  at  Belvoir.  He  paid  a  sad 
visit  to  that  happy  resort  of  his  youth,  and  contemplated 
with  a  mournful  eye  its  charred  ruins,  and  the  desolation 
of  its  once  ornamented  grounds.  George  William  Fairfax, 
its  former  possessor,  was  in  England ;  his  political  prin- 
ciples had  detained  him  there  during  the  war,  and  part  of 
his  property  had  been  sequestered ;  still,  though  an  exile, 
he  continued  in  heart  a  friend  to  America,  his  hand  had 
been  open  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Americans  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  had  kept  up  a  cordial  correspondence  with 
Washington. 

Old  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Kimrod  of  Greenway  Court, 
Washington's  early  friend  and  patron,  with  whom  he  had 
first  learned  to  follow  the  hounds,  had  lived  on  in  a  green 
old  age  at  his  sylvan  retreat  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah  ;  popular  with  his  neighbours  and  unmolested 
by  the  whigs,  although  frank  and  open  in  his  adherence  to 
Great  Britain.  He  had  attained  his  ninety-second  year, 
when  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  wounded  the 
national  pride  of  the  old  cavalier  to  the  quick,  and  snapped 
the  attenuated  thread  of  his  existence.' 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Order  of  Cincinnati  was  to  be  held,  and 
Washington  saw  with  deep  concern  a  popular  jealousy 
awakened  concerning  it.  Judge  Burke,  of  South  Carolina, 
had  denounced  it  in  a  pamphlet  as  an  attempt  to  elevate 

'  So,  at  least,  records  in  homely  prose  and  verse  a  reverend  historio- 
grapher of  Mount  Vernon.  "  When  old  Lord  Fairfax  heard  that  Wash- 
ington had  captured  Lord  Coniwallis  and  all  his  army,  he  called  to  his 
black  waiter,  *  Come,  Joe  I  carry  me  to  bed,  for  it  is  high  time  for  me 
to  die!'" 

*'  Then  up  rose  Joe,  all  at  the  word. 
And  took  his  master's  arm, 
And  thus  to  bed  he  softly  led 
The  lord  of  Greenway  farm. 

"  There  oft  he  called  on  Britain's  name, 
And  oft  he  wept  full  sore, 
Then  sighed — Thy  will,  oh  Lord,  be  done — 
And  word  spake  never  more." 

See  Wbems*  Life  of  Washington. 
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the  military  above  the  civil  classes,  and  to  institute  an 
order  of  nobility.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
sounded  an  alarm  that  was  echoed  in  Connecticut,  and  pro- 
longed from  Stitte  to  State.  The  whole  Union  was  put  on 
its  guard  against  this  effort  to  foim  a  hereditary  aristocracy 
out  of  the  military  chiefs  and  powerful  families  of  the 
several  States. 

Washington  endeavoured  to  allay  this  jealousy.  In  his 
letters  to  the  presidents  of  the  State  societies,  notifying  the 
meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1st 
of  May,  he  expressed  his  earnest  solicitude  that  it  should 
be  respectable  for  numbers  and  abilities,  and  wise  and 
deliberate  in  its  proceedings,  so  as  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  objects  of  the  institution  were  patriotic  and  praise- 
worthy. 

The  society  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  Wash- 
ington presided,  and  by  his  sagacious  counsels  effected 
modifications  of  its  constitution.  The  hereditary  principle, 
and  the  power  of  electing  honorary  members,  were  abo- 
lished, and  it  was  reduced  to  the  harmless  but  highly 
respectable  footing  on  which  it  still  exists. 

In  notifying  the  French  military  and  naval  officers  in- 
cluded in  the  Society  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  its  constitution,  he  expressed  his  ardent  hopes  that  it 
would  render  permanent  those  friendships  and  connections 
which  had  happily  taken  root  between  the  officers  of  the 
two  nations.  All  clamours  against  the  order  now  ceased. 
It  became  a  rallying  place  for  old  comrades  in  arms,  and 
Washington  continued  to  preside  over  it  until  his  death. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Chevalier  de  Chastellux,  for  whom 
he  felt  an  especial  regard,  after  inviting  him  to  the  meet- 
ing, he  adds  :  "  I  will  only  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of 
my  friendship,  and  of  the  pleasure  I  should  feel  in  seeing 
you  in  the  shade  of  those  trees  which  my  hands  have 
planted ;  and  which,  bj^  their  rapid  growth,  at  once  indi- 
<»te  a  knowledge  of  my  declining  years,  and  their  disposi- 
tion to  spread  their  mantles  over  me,  before  I  go  hence  to 
return  no  more." 

On  the  17th  of  August  he  was  gladdened  by  having  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  under  his  roof,  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  France.     The  marquis  passed  a  fomight  with 
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him,  a  loved  and  cherished  guest,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
departed  for  a  time,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Indians. 

Washington  now  prepared  for  a  tour  to  the  west  of  the 
Apallachian  Mountains,  to  visit  his  lands  on  the  Ohio  and 
Kanawha  rivers.  Dr.  Craik,  the  companion  of  his  various 
campaigns,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  in  1770  on  a 
similar  tour,  was  to  be  his  fellow-traveller.  The  way  they 
were  to  travel  may  be  gathered  from  Washington's  direc- 
tions to  the  doctor: — "You  will  have  occasion  to  take 
nothing  from  home  but  a  serv^ant  to  look  after  your  horses, 
and  such  bedding  as  you  may  think  proper  to  make  use  of. 
I  will  carry  a  marquee,  some  camp  utensils,  and  a  few 
stores.  A  boat,  or  some  other  kind  of  vessel,  will  be 
provided  for  the  voyage  down  the  river,  either  at  my  place 
on  the  Youghiogheny  or  fort  Pitt,  measures  for  this  pur- 
pose having  already  been  taken.  A  few  medicines,  and 
nooks  and  lines,  you  may  probably  want." 

This  soldier-like  tour,  made  in  hardy  military  style,  with 
tent,  packhorses,  and  frugal  supplies,  took  him  (^nce  more 
among  the  scenes  of  his  youthful  expeditions  when  a  land 
Bui-veyor  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Fairfax,  a  leader  of 
Virginia  Militia,  or  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  unfortunate 
Braddock.  A  veteran  now  in  years,  and  a  general  re- 
nowned in  arms,  he  soberly  permitted  his  steed  to  pick 
his  way  across  the  mountains  by  the  old  military  route, 
still  called  Braddock's  Road,  over  which  he  had  spurred 
in  the  days  of  youthful  ardour.  Kis  original  intention  had 
been  to  sui-vey  and  inspect  his  lands  on  the  Monongahela 
Eiver;  then  to  descend  the  Ohio  to  the  great  Kanawha, 
where  also  he  had  large  tracts  of  wild  land.  On  aiTiving 
on  the  Monongahela,  however,  he  heard  such  accounts  of 
discontent  and  irritation  among  the  Indian  tribes,  that  he 
did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  venture  among  them.  Some 
of  his  land  on  the  Monongahela  was  settled  ;  the  rest  was 
in  the  wilderness,  and  of  little  value  in  the  present  unquiet 
state  of  the  countiy.  He  abridged  his  tour,  therefore: 
proceeded  no  further  west  than  the  Monongahela,  ascended 
that  river,  and  then  struck  southward  through  the  wild, 
unsettled  regions  of  the  AUeganies,  until  he  came  out  into 
the  Shenandoah  Yalley  near  Staunton.     He   returned  to 
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Mount  Vernon  on  the  4tli  of  October;  having  since  the 
1st  of  September  travelled  ou  horseback  six  himdred  and 
eighty  miles,  for  a  great  paii;  of  the  time  in  wild,  mount- 
ainous country,  where  he  was  obliged  to  enc^imp  at  night. 
This,  like  his  tour  to  the  northern  forts  with  Governor 
Clinton,  gave  proof  of  his  unfailing  vigour  and  activity. 

During  all  this  tour  he  had  carefully  observed  the  course 
and  chamcter  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  west  into  the 
Ohio,  and  the  distance  of  their  navigable  parts  from  the 
head  navigation  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  mountains,  with 
the  nearest  and  best  poi*tage  between  them.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  an 
easy  and  short  communication  between  the  I'otomac  and 
James  Kiver,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  thence  on 
to  the  great  chain  of  lakes ;  and  of  the  vast  advantages 
that  would  result  thorefonn  to  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Marj-land.  Ho  had  even  attempted  to  set  a  company 
on  foot  to  undertake  at  their  own  expense  the  opening 
of  such  a  communication,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Bevolution  had  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise.  One  object 
of  his  recent  tour  was  to  make  observations  and  collect 
information  on  this  subject ;  and  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
heard  quickened  his  solicitude  to  carry  the  scheme  inrb 
eflfect. 

Political  as  well  as  commercial  interests,  ho  conceived, 
were  involved  in  the  enterprise.  He  had  noticed  that  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  United  States  were  possessed  by 
foreign  and  formidable  powers,  who  might  lure  the  western 
people  into  a  trade  and  alliance  with  them.  The  Western 
States,  he  observed,  stood  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot,  so  that 
the  touch  of  a  feather  might  turn  them  any  way.  They 
had  looked  down  the  Mississippi,  and  been  tempted  in  that 
direction  by  the  facilities  of  sending  everything  down  tho 
stream  ;  whereas  they  had  no  means  of  coming  to  us  but  by 
long  land  transportations  and  rugged  roads.  The  jealous 
and  untoward  disposition  of  tho  Spaniards,  it  was  true, 
almost  barred  the  use  of  tho  Mississippi ;  but  they  might 
change  their  policy,  and  invito  trade  in  tliat  direction. 
The  retention  by  the  British  government,  also,  of  tho  posts 
of  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Oswego,  though  contrary  to  tho 
Hj)irit  of  the  treaty,   shut  up  tho  channel  of  trade  in  that 

4  X 
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quarter.  These  posts,  however,  would  eventually  be  given 
up  ;  and  then,  he  was  persuaded,  the  people  of  New- York 
would  lose  no  time  in  removing  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  water  communication  ;  and  "  I  shall  be  mistaken,"  said 
he,  "  if  they  do  not  build  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes,  which  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  coasting  on 
either  side." 

It  behoved  Virginia,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  present  favourable  conjuncture  to  secure 
a  share  of  western  trade  by  connecting  the  Potomac  and 
James  rivers  with  the  waters  beyond  the  mountains.  The 
industry  of  the  western  settlers  had  hitherto  been  checked 
by  the  want  of  outlets  to  their  products,  owing  to  the 
before-mentioned  obstacles:  "But  smooth  the  road,"  said 
he,  "  and  make  easy  the  way  for  them,  and  then  see  what 
an  influx  of  articles  will  pour  upon  us  ;  how  amazingly  our 
exports  will  be  increased  by  them ;  and  how  amply  all  shall 
be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  expense  we  may  en- 
counter to  effect  it." 

Such  were  some  of  the  ideas  ably  and  amply  set  forth  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, who,  struck  with  his  plan  for  opening  the  navigation 
of  the  western  waters,  laid  the  letter  before  the  State 
legislature.  The  favour  with  which  it  was  received  induced 
Washington  to  repair  to  Eichmond  and  give  his  personal 
support  to  the  measure.  He  arrived  there  on  the  1 5th  of 
November.  On  the  following  morning  a  committee  of  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  headed  by  Patrick 
Henry,  waited  on  him  in  behalf  of  that  body,  to  testify 
their  reverence  for  his  character  and  affection  for  his 
person,  and  their  sense  of  the  proofs  given  by  him,  since  his 
return  to  private  life,  that  no  change  of  situation  could 
turn  his  thoughts  from  the  welfare  of  his  country.  The 
suggestions  of  Washington  in  his  letter  to  the  governor,  and 
his  representations  during  this  visit  to  Richmond,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  great  system  of  internal  improvement 
since  pursued  throughout  the  United  States. 

At  Richmond  he  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette ; 
who  since  their  separation  had  accompanied  the  commis- 
sioners to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  been  present  at  the  formation 
of  a  treaty  with  the  Indians ;  after  which  he  had  made 
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tour  of  the  Eastern  States,  "  cro"«Tied  everywhere,"  writes 
Washington,  "  with  wreatlis  of  love  and  respect."* 

lliey  returned  together  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  La- 
fayette again  passed  several  days,  a  cherished  inmate  of  the 
domestic  circle. 

When  his  visit  was  ended,  Washington,  to  defer  the  part- 
ing scene,  accompanied  him  to  Annapolis.  On  returning 
to  Mount  Vernon  he  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  the  marquis, 
bordering  more  upon  the  sentimental  than  almost  any  other 
in  his  multifarious  correspondence. 

*'  In  the  moment  of  our  separation,  upon  the  road  as  I  tra- 
velled, and  every  hour  since,  I  have  felt  all  that  love,  respect, 
and  attachment  for  you,  with  which  length  of  years,  close 
connection,  and  your  merits  have  inspired  me.  I  often 
asked  myself,  as  our  carriages  separated,  whether  that  was 
the  last  sight  I  ever  should  have  of  you  ?  And  though  I 
wished  to  answer  no,  m}''  fears  answered  yes.  I  called  to 
mind  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  found  they  had  long  since 
fled  to  return  no  more ;  that  I  was  now  descending  the  hill 
I  had  been  fifty-two  years  climbing,  and  that,  though  I  was 
blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  I  was  of  a  short-lived 
family,  and  might  soon  expect  to  be  entombed  in  the  man- 
sion of  my  fathers.  These  thoughts  darkened  the  shades, 
and  gave  a  gloom  to  the  picture,  and  consequently  to  my 
prospect  of  ever  seeing  you  again." 
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^^  .'s  zeal  for  the  public  good  had  now  found  a 

n«  1  ;  or,  rather,  his  late  tours  into  the  interior  of 

th<^  Lniuu  had  quickened  ideas  long  existing  in  his  mind 

'  I^etter  of  Washington  to  the  Marchioness  do  I^fayotto. 
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on  the  subject  of  internal  navigation.  In  a  letter  to  Eichard 
Henry  Lee,  recently  chosen  President  of  Congress,  he 
urged  it  upon  his  attention ;  suggesting  that  the  western 
waters  should  be  explored,  their  navigable  capabilities 
ascertained,  and  that  a  complete  map  should  be  made  of  the 
country :  that  in  all  grants  of  land  by  the  United  States 
there  should  be  a  reserve  made  for  special  sale  of  all  mines, 
mineral  and  salt  springs  :  that  a  medium  price  should  be 
adopted  for  the  western  lands  sufficient  to  prevent  mono- 
poly, but  not  to  discourage  useful  settlers.  He  had  a  salutary 
horror  of  "  land  jobbers,"  and  "  roaming  speculators,"  prowl- 
ing about  the  country  like  wolves ;  marking  and  surveying- 
valuable  spots  to  the  great  disquiet  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
*'  The  spirit  of  emigration  is  great,"  said  he ;  *'  people  have 
got  impatient ;  and  though  you  cannot  stop  the  road,  it  is  yet 
in  your  power  to  mark  the  way ;  a  little  while,  and  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do  either." 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  he  was  at  Annapolis,  at  the 
request  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  to  arrange  matters  with 
the  Assembly  of  Maryland  respecting  the  communication 
between  the  Potomac  and  the  western  waters.  Through 
his  indefatigable  exertions  two  companies  were  formed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  governments  of  these  States, 
for  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers, 
and  he  was  appointed  president  of  both.  By  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Assembly  of  "Virginia,  fifty  shares  in  the  Poto- 
mac, and  one  hundred  in  the  James  River  company,  were 
appropriated  for  his  benefit,  to  the  end  that,  while  the  great 
worlcs  he  had  promoted  would  remain  monuments  of  his 
glory,  they  might  also  be  monuments  of  the  gratitude  of 
his  country.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  shares  was 
about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Washington  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  by  the  appro- 
priation. To  decline  so  noble  and  unequivocal  a  testimo- 
nial of  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  his  countrymen 
might  be  construed  into  disrespect,  yet  he  wished  to  be  per- 
fectly free  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  express  his  opinions 
in  the  matter  without  being  liable  to  the  least  suspicion  of 
interested  motives.  It  had  been  his  fixed  determination, 
also,  when  he  surrendered  his  military  command,  never  to 
hold  any  other  office  under  government  to  which  emolu- 
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ment  might  become  a  necessary  appendage.  From  this 
resohition  his  mind  had  never  swerved. 

While,  however,  he  declined  to  receive  the  proffered 
shares  for  his  own  benefit,  he  intimated  a  disposition  to 
receive  them  in  trust,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  some 
object  or  institution  of  a  public  nature.  His  wishes  were 
complied  with,  and  the  shares  were  ultimately  appropriated 
by  him  to  institutions  devoted  to  public  education.  Yet, 
though  the  love  for  his  country  would  thus  interfere  with 
his  love  for  his  home,  the  dream  of  rural  retirement  at 
Mount  Vernon  still  went  on. 

**The  more  I  am  acquainted  with  agricultural  affairs," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  *♦  the  better  I 
am  pleased  vrith  them  ;  insomuch  that  I  can  nowhere  find 
BO  much  satisfaction  as  in  those  innocent  and  useful  pur- 
suits. "While  indulging  these  feelings,  I  am  led  to  reflect, 
how  much  more  delightful  to  an  undebauched  mind  is  the 
task  of  making  improvements  on  the  earth,  than  all  the 
vainglory  that  can  be  acquired  from  ravaging  it  by  tho 
most  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest. 

*'  How  pitifid,  in  the  age  of  reason  and  religion,  is  that 
false  ambition  which  desolates  tho  world  with  fire  and 
sword  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  and  fame,  compared  to 
the  milder  virtues  of  making  our  neighboui-s  and  our  fellow- 
men  as  happy  as  their  frail  convictions  and  perishable 
natures  will  permit  them  to  be !  '* 

He  had  a  congenial  correspondent  in  his  quondam 
brother-soldier,  Governor  Clinton  of  New -York,  whose 
spear,  like  his  own,  had  been  turned  into  a  pruninghook. 

**  Whenever  the  season  is  proper  and  an  opportunity 
offers,"  writes  he  to  the  governor,  *'I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  the  balsam-trees  or  others  which  you  may  think 
curious  and  e.xotic  with  us,  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  improve 
tho  grounds  about  my  house  in  this  way."  He  recommends 
to  the  governor's  care  certain  grape-vines  of  tho  choicest 
kinds  for  the  table,  which  an  uncle  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Luzerne  had  engaged  to  send  from  France,  and  which  must 
be  about  to  arrive  at  New- York.  He  is  literally  going  to 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  and  devote 
himself  to  tho  quiet  pleasures  of  rural  life. 

At  tho  opening  of  the  year  (1785)  the   entries   in  his 
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diary  show  him  diligently  employed  in  preparations  to 
improve  his  groves  and  shrubber}^  On  the  10th  of  Ja- 
nuary he  notes  that  the  white  thorn  is  full  in  berry.  On 
the  20th  he  begins  to  clear  the  pine  groves  of  undergrowth. 

In  February  he  transplants  ivy  under  the  walls  of  the 
garden  to  which  it  still  clings.  In  March  he  is  planting 
hemlock-trees,  that  most  beautiful  species  of  American 
evergreen,  numbers  of  which  had  been  brought  hither  from 
Occoquan.  In  April  he  is  sowing  holly  benies  in  drills, 
some  adjoining  a  green-brier  hedge  on  the  north  side  of 
the  garden  gate ;  others  in  a  semicircle  on  the  lawn. 
Many  of  the  holly  bushes  thus  produced  are  still  flourish- 
ing about  the  place  in  full  vigour.  He  had  learnt  the 
policy,  not  sufliciently  adopted  in  our  country,  of  clothing 
his  ornamented  grounds  as  much  as  possible  with  ever- 
greens, which  resist  the  rigours  of  our  winter  and  keep  up 
a  cheering  verdure  throughout  the  year.  Of  the  trees  fitted 
for  shade  in  pasture  land  he  notes  the  locust,  maple,  black 
mulberry,  black  walnut,  black  gum,  dogwood,  and  sassafras, 
none  of  which,  he  observes,  materially  injure  the  grass  be- 
neath them. 

Is  then  for  once  a  soldier's  dream  realized  ?  Is  he  in 
perfect  enjoyment  of  that  seclusion  from  the  world  and  its 
distractions,  which  he  had  so  often  pictured  to  himself 
amid  the  hardships  and  tunnoils  of  the  camp  ?  Alas,  no  ! 
The  "  post,"  that  "herald  of  a  noisy  world,"  invades  his 
quiet  and  loads  his  table  with  letters,  until  correspondence 
becomes  an  intolerable  burthen. 

He  looks  in  despair  at  the  daily  accumulating  mass  of 
unanswered  lettera.  "  Many  mistakenly  think,"  writes  he, 
"  that  I  am  retired  to  ease,  and  to  that  kind  of  tranquillity 
which  would  grow  tiresome  for  want  of  employment ;  but 
at  no  period  of  my  life,  not  in  the  eight  years  I  sei-ved  the 
public,  have  I  been  obliged  to  write  so  much  myself,  as  I 
have  done  since  my  retirement."  '  Again — "  It  is  not  the 
letters  from  my  friends  which  give  me  trouble,  or  add 
aught  to  my  perplexity.  It  is  references  to  old  matters, 
with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  applications  which  often 
cannot  be  complied  \vith ;  inquiries  which  would  require 
the  pen  of  a  historian  to  satisfy ;  letters  of  compliment,  as 
'  Letter  to  Richard  Heury  Lee. 
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iinmeaning  perhaps  as  they  are  troublesome,  but  -uhich 
miist  be  atteuded  to ;  and  the  commonplace  business  which 
employs  my  pen  and  my  time  often  disagreeably.  These, 
with  company,  deprive  me  of  exercise,  and,  unless  I  can 
obtain  relief,  must  be  productive  of  disagreeable  con- 
sequences." 

From  much  of  this  drudgery  of  the  pen  he  was  sub- 
sequently relieved  by  Mr.  Tobias  Lear,  a  young  gentleman 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  graduate  of  Hai-vard  College,  who 
acted  as  his  private  secretary,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  two  children  of  the  late 
Mr.  Farke  Custis,  whom  Washington  had  adopted. 

There  was  another  tax  imposed  by  his  celebrity  upon  his 
time  and  patience.  Applications  were  continually  made  to 
him  to  sit  for  his  likeness.  ITie  following  is  his  spoi-tive 
reply  to  Mr.  Francis  Hopkinson,  who  applied  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Pine. 

*•  *  In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound,^  is  an  old  adage.  I  am  so 
hackneyed  to  the  touches  of  the  painters'  pencil,  that  I  am 
altogether  at  their  beck,  and  sit  *like  Patience  on  a  monu- 
ment,' whilst  they  are  delineating  the  lines  of  my  face.  It 
is  a  proof,  among  many  others,  of  what  habit  and  custom 
can  accomplish.  At  first  I  was  impatient  at  the  request, 
and  as  restive  under  the  operation  as  a  colt  is  imder 
the  saddle.  The  next  time  i  submitted  very  reluctantly, 
but  with  less  flouncing.  Now  no  dray-horse  moves  more 
readily  to  his  thill  than  I  to  the  painter's  chair.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived,  therefore,  that  I  yield  a  ready  obedi- 
ence to  your  request,  and  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Pine." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  M.  Houdon,  an  artist  of 
great  merit,  chosen  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
arrived  from  Paris  to  make  a  study  of  Washington  for  a 
statue,  for  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  He  remained  a 
^  ''  i2;ht  at  Mount  Vernon,  and,  having  formed  his  model, 
;  r  with  him  to  Paris,  whore  he  produced  that  excellent 
'  1*  If;  and  likeness  to  be  seen  in  the  State  House  in  Rich- 
TM-rnl,  Virginia. 

Jicing  now  in  some  measure  relieved  from  the  labours 
of  the  pen,  Washington  had  more  time  to  devote  to  his 
plan  for  ornamental  cultivation  of  the  grounds  about  his 
dwelling. 
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We  find  in  his  diary,  noted  down  with  curious  exactness, 
each  day's  labour  and  the  share  he  took  in  it ;  his  frequent 
rides  to  the  Mill  Swamp,  the  Dogue  Creek,  the  "  Planta- 
tion on  the  Neck,"  and  other  places  along  the  Potomac,  in 
quest  of  young  elms,  ash-trees,  white-thorn,  crab-apples, 
maples,  mulberries,  willows,  and  lilacs ;  the  winding  walks 
which  he  lays  out,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  he 
plants  along  them.  Now  he  sows  acorns  and  buck-eye  nuts 
brought  by  himself  from  the  Monongahela ;  now  he  opens 
vistas  through  the  Pine  Grove,  commanding  distant  views 
through  the  woodlands ;  and  now  he  twines  round  his 
columns  scarlet  honeysuckles,  which  his  gardener  tells  him 
will  blow  all  the  summer. 

His  care-worn  spirit  freshens  up  in  these  employments. 
With  him  Mount  Vernon  is  a  kind  of  idyl.  The  tran- 
sient glow  of  poetical  feeling  which  once  visited  his  bosom, 
when  in  boyhood  he  rhymed  beneath  its  groves,  seems 
about  to  return  once  more ;  and  we  please  ourselves  with 
noting,  among  the  trees  set  out  by  him,  a  group  of  young 
horse-chestnuts  from  Westmoreland,  his  native  county,  the 
haunt  of  his  schoolboy  days  ;  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  Colonel  Lee  (Light  Horse  Harry),  the  son  of  his  "  Low- 
land Beauty." 

A  diagram  of  the  plan  in  which  he  had  laid  out  his 
grounds  still  remains  among  the  papers  at  Mount  A^emon ; 
the  places  are  marked  on  it  for  particular  trees  and  shrubs. 
Some  of  those  trees  and  shrubs  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
places  thus  assigned  to  them.  In  the  present  neglected 
state  of  Mount  Vernon  its  walks  are  overgrown,  and  vege- 
tation runs  wild ;  but  it  is  deeply  interesting  still  to  find 
traces  of  these  toils  in  which  Washington  delighted,  and  to 
know  that  manj^  of  the  trees  which  give  it  its  present  um- 
brageous beauty  were  planted  by  his  hand. 

The  ornamental  cultivation  of  which  we  have  spoken 
was  confined  to  the  grounds  appertaining  to  what  was 
called  the  mansion-house  farm  ;  but  his  estate  included  four 
other  farms,  all  lying  contiguous,  and  containing  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres ;  each  farm  having 
its  bailiff  or  overseer,  with  a  house  for  his  accommodation, 
bams  and  outhouses  for  the  produce,  and  cabins  for  the 
negroes.     On  a  general  map  of  the  estate,  dra^vn  out  by 
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Washington  himself,  these  farms  were  all  laid  down  ac- 
curately and  their  several  fields  numbered;  he  knew  the 
soil  and  local  qualities  of  each,  and  regulated  the  culture  of 
them  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  these  five  farms  there  were  several  hundred 
acres  of  fine  woodland,  so  that  the  estate  presented  a  beau- 
tiful diversity  of  land  and  water.  In  the  stables  near  the 
mansion-house  were  the  carriage  and  saddle-horses,  of  which 
he  was  very  choice;  on  the  four  farms  there  were  54 
draught  horses,  12  mules,  317  head  of  black  cattle,  360 
sheep,  and  a  great  number  of  swine,  which  last  ran  at  large 
in  the  woods. 

He  now  read  much  on  husbandry  and  gardening,  and 
copied  out  treatises  on  those  subjects.  He  corresponded 
also  with  the  celebrated  Arthur  Young ;  from  whom  he 
obtained  seeds  of  all  kinds,  improved  ploughs,  plans  for 
laying  out  farm-yards,  and  advice  on  various  parts  of  niral 
economy. 

"  Agriculture,"  writes  he  to  him,  "has  ever  been  among 
the  most  favoured  of  my  amusements,  though  I  have  never 
possessed  much  skill  in  the  art,  and  nine  years'  total  inat- 
tention to  it  has  added  nothing  to  a  knowledge  which  is 
best  understood  frcm  practice;  but  with  the  means  you 
have  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me,  I  shall  return  to 
it,  though  rather  late  in  the  day,  with  more  alacrity  than 
ever." 

In  the  management  of  his  estate  he  was  remarkably  exact. 
No  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  overseers  or  those  under 
them  was  passed  over  unnoticed.  lie  seldom  used  man}^ 
words  on  the  subject  of  his  plans  ;  rarely  asked  advice  ;  but, 
when  once  determined,  carried  them  directly  and  silently 
into  execution  ;  and  was  not  easily  dissuaded  from  a  project 
when  once  commenced. 

^  We  have  shown,  in  a  former  chapter,  his  mode  of  appor- 
tioning time  at  Mount  Vernon,  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
The  same  system  was,  in  a  great  measure,  resumed.  His 
active  day  began  some  time  before  the  dawn.  Much  of  his 
correepondence  was  despatched  befoi  e  breakfast,  which  took 
place  at  half-past  seven.  After  breakfast  ho  mounted  his 
horse  which  stood  ready  at  the  door,  and  rode  off  to  differ- 
ent part«  of  his  estate,  as  he  used  to  do  to  various  parts  of 
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the  camp,  to  see  tliat  all  was  right  at  the  outposts,  and  every 
one  at  his  duty.     At  half-past  two  he  dined. 

If  there  was  no  company  he  would  write  until  dark,  or, 
if  pressed  by  business,  until ^ine  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
otherwise  he  read  in  the  evening,  or  amused  himself  with  a 
game  of  whist. 

His  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  after  two  years'  residence  in  the 
family  on  the  most  confidential  footing,  says, — "  General 
Washington  is,  I  believe,  almost  the  only  man  of  an  exalted 
character  who  does  not  lose  some  part  of  his  respectability 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance.  I  have  never  found  a  single 
thing  that  could  lessen  my  respect  for  him.  A  complete 
knowledge  of  his  honesty,  uprightnesss,  and  candour  in  all 
his  private  transactions,  has  sometimes  led  me  to  think  him 
more  than  a  man." 

The  children  of  Parke  Custis  formed  a  lively  part  of  his 
household.  He  was  fond  of  children  and  apt  to  unbend 
with  them.  Miss  Custis,  recalling  in  after  life  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood,  writes,  "  I  have  sometimes  made  him 
laugh  most  heartily  from  sympathy  with  my  joyous  and 
extravagant  spirits  ;"  she  observes,  however,  that  "  he  was 
a  silent,  thoughtful  man.  He  spoke  little  genei-ally  ;  never 
of  himself.  I  never  heard  him  relate  a  single  act  of  his  life 
during  the  war.  I  have  often  seen  him  perfectly  abstracted, 
his  lips  moving;  but  no  sound  was  perceptible." 

An  observant  traveller,  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  who  visited 
Mount  Vernon  in  the  winter  of  1785,  bearer  of  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  General  Greene  and  Colonel  Fitzgerald, 
gives  a  home  picture  of  Washington  in  his  retirement. 
Though  sure  that  his  credentials  would  secure  him  a  re- 
spectful reception,  he  says,  "  I  trembled  with  awe,  as  I 
came  into  the  presence  of  this  great  man.  I  found  him  at 
table  with  Mrs.  AVashington  and  his  private  family,  and  was 
received  in  the  native  dignity  and  with  that  urbanity  so 
peculiarly  combined  in  the  character  of  a  soldier  and  an 
eminent  private  gentleman.  He  soon  put  me  at  my  ease, 
by  unbending  in  a  free  and  affable  conversation. 

"  The  cautious  reserve  which  vnsdom  and  policy  dictated, 
whilst  engaged  in  rearing  the  glorious  fabric  of  our  inde- 
pendence, was  evidently  the  result  of  consummate  prudence 
and  not  characteristic  of  his  nature.     I  observed  a  peculi- 
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arity  in  his  smile,  which  seemed  to  illmninate  his  eye ;  his 
whole  countenance  beamed  with  intelligence,  while  it  com- 
manded confidence  and  respect. 

*'  I  found  him  kind  and  benignant  in  the  domestic  circle ; 
revered  and  beloved  by  all  around  him ;  agreeably  social, 
ivithout  ostentation;  delighting  in  anecdote  and  adven- 
tures ;  without  assumption ;  his  domestic  arrangements 
harmonious  and  systematic.  His  servants  seemed  to  watch 
his  eye  and  to  anticipate  his  eveiy  wish ;  hence  a  look  was 
equivalent  to  a  command.  His  servant  Billy,  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  military  career,  was  always  at  his  side. 
Smiling  content  animated  and  beamed  on  every  countenance 
in  his  presence." 

In  the  evening  "vlr.  Watson  sat  conversing  for  a  full  hour 
with  Washington  after  all  the  family  had  retired,  expecting, 
perhaps,  to  hear  him  fight  over  some  of  his  battles ;  but,  if 
so,  he  was  disappointed,  for  he  observes, — *'  He  modestly 
^vaived  all  allusions  to  the  events  in  which  he  had  acted  so 
glorious  and  conspicuous  a  part.  Much  of  his  conversation 
had  reference  to  the  interior  country,  and  to  the  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  by  canals  and  locks,  at 
the  Seneca,  the  Great  and  Little  Falls.  His  mind  appeared 
to  be  deeply  absorbed  by  that  object,  then  in  earnest  con- 
templation." 

Mr.  Watson  had  taken  a  severe  cold  in  the  course  of  a 
harsh  winter  journey,  and  coughed  excessively.  Washing- 
ton pressed  him  to  take  some  remedies,  but  he  declined. 
After  retiring  for  the  night  his  coughing  increased. 
*'  When  some  time  had  elapsed,"  writes  he,  "  the  door 
of  my  room  was  gently  opened,  and,  on  drawing  my  bed- 
curtains,  I  beheld  Washington  himself  standing  at  my 
bedside  with  a  bowl  of  hot  tea  in  liis  hand.  I  was  mor- 
tified and  distressed  beyond  expression.  This  little  inci- 
dent, occurring  in  common  life  with  an  ordinary  man, 
would  not  have  been  noticed;  but  as  a  trait  of  the  be- 
nevolence and  private  virtue  of  Washington  descrvx^s  to  bo 
recorded." 

T'l  •  late  Bishop  White,  in  subsequent  years,  speaking  of 

Snfjrton's  unassuming   manners,   obncrves, — "  1  know 

:  lio  HO  carefully  guarded  against  the  discoursing 

'  .  ;   or  of  his  acta,  or  of  anything  that  pertained  to 
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him  ;  and  it  has  occasionally  occurred  to  me  when  in  his 
company,  that,  if  a  stranger  to  his  person  were  present,  he 
would  never  have  known  from  anything  said  by  him  that 
he  was  conscious  of  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  eye 
of  the  world." 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Washington's  conduct  while  com- 
mander-in-chief, illustrative  of  his  benignant  attention  to 
others,  and  his  freedom  from  all  assumption.  While  the 
army  was  encamped  at  Morristown,  he  one  day  attended  a 
religious  meeting  where  divine  service  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  the  open  air.  A  chair  had  been  set  out  for  his  use.  Just 
before  the  servive  commenced  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms  approached.  All  the  seats  were  occupied.  Washing- 
ton immediately  rose,  placed  her  in  the  chair  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him,  and  remained  standing  during  the 
whole  service.' 

The  reverential  awe  which  his  deeds  and  elevated  posi- 
tion threw  around  him  was  often  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
him  in  private  life  ;  especially  when  he  perceived  its  effect 
upon  the  young  and  gay.  We  have  been  told  of  a  case  in 
point,  when  he  made  his  appearance  at  a  private  ball  where 
all  were  enjoying  themselves  with  the  utmost  glee.  The 
moment  he  entered  the  room  the  buoyant  mirth  was 
checked ;  the  dance  lost  its  animation ;  every  face  was 
grave  ;  every  tongue  was  silent.  He  remained  for  a  time, 
endeavouring  to  engage  in  conversation  with  some  of  the 
young  people,  and  to  break  the  spell ;  finding  it  in  vain, 
he  retired  sadly  to  the  company  of  the  elders  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  expressing  his  regret  that  his  presence  should 
operate  as  such  a  damper.  After  a  little  while  light  laughter 
and  happy  voices  again  resounded  from  the  ball-room ;  upon 
which  he  rose  cautiously,  approached  on  tiptoe  the  door, 
which  was  ajar,  and  there  stood  for  some  time  a  delighted 
spectator  of  the  youthful  revelry. 

Washington  in  fact,  though  habitually  grave  and  thought- 
ful, was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  loved  cheerful  society. 
He  was  fond  of  the  dance ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  many 
ancient  dames  in  our  day,  who  had  been  belles  in  the  time 
of  the  Eevolution,  that  they  had  danced  minuets  with  him, 
or  had  him  for  a  partner  in  contra-dances.  There  were 
'  MS.  notes  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Tuttle. 
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balls  in  camp  in  some  of  tho  dark  times  of  the  Ee volution. 
**  We  liad  a  little  dance  at  my  quarters,"  writes  General 
Greene  from  Middlebrook,  in  March,  1779.  "His  Excel- 
lency and  Mrs.  Greene  danced  upwards  of  three  hours 
without  once  sitting  do^^^l.  Upon  the  whole  we  had  a 
pretty  little  frisk."  ' 

A  letter  of  Colonel  Tench  Tilghman,  one  of  "Washington's 
aides-de-camp,  gives  an  instance  of  the  general's  festive 
gaiet^-,  when  in  the  above  year  the  army  was  cantoned  near 
Morristo%vn.  A  large  company,  of  which  the  general  and 
Mrs.  Washington,  general  and  Mrs.  Greene,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Olney  were  part,  dined  with  colonel  and  Mrs.  Biddle. 
Some  little  time  after  the  ladies  had  retired  from  table, 
Mr.  Olney  followed  them  into  the  next  room.  A  clamour 
was  raised  against  him  as  a  deserter,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  a  party  should  be  sent  to  demand  him,  and  that,  if  tho 
ladies  refused  to  give  him  up,  he  should  be  brought  by 
force.  Washington  humoured  the  joke,  and  offered  to  head 
the  party.  He  led  it  with  great  formality  to  tho  door  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  sent  in  a  summons.  The  ladies  refused 
to  give  up  tho  deserter.  An  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
him.  The  ladies  came  to  the  rescue.  There  was  a  melee  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  his  Excellency  seems  to  have 
had  a  passage  at  arms  with  Mrs.  Olney.  The  ladies  were 
victorious,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  says  the  gallant 
Tilghman.* 

More  than  one  instance  is  told  of  Washington's  being 
surprised  into  hearty  fits  of  laughter,  even  during  the  war. 
We  have  recorded  one  produced  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  old  General  Putnam  on  horseback,  with  a  female  pri- 
soner en  croupe.     The  following  is  another  which  occuiTcd 

'  Greene  to  Col.  Wadaworth.  MS. 

'  Thia  sportive  occurrenco  gave  rise  to  a  piece  of  camp  scandal.  It 
was  reported  at  a  distance  that  Mrs.  Olney  had  been  in  a  violent  rage, 
and  hskd  told  Washington  that,  "if  ho  did  not  let  go  her  hand,  she 
would  tear  his  eyes  out,  and  that,  though  he  was  a  general,  he  was  but 
amao." 

Mr.  Ohi^  wrote  to  Colonel  Tilghman,  begging  him  to  refute  the 
scandal,  ifiie  latter  gave  a  true  statement  of  the  affair,  declaring  that 
the  whole  was  done  in  jest,  and  that  in  the  mock  contest  Mrs.  Olney 
had  made  use  of  no  expressions  unbecoming  a  lady  of  her  good  breed' 
ing,  or  such  as  wore  tikcn  the  least  amiss  by  the  general. 
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at  the  camp  at  Morristown.  Washington  had  purchased  a 
young  horse  of  great  spirit  and  power.  A  braggadocio  of 
the  army,  vain  of  his  horsemanship,  asked  the  privilege  of 
breaking  it.  Washington  gave  his  consent,  and  with  some 
of  his  officers  attended  to  see  the  horse  receive  his  first 
lesson.  After  much  preparation,  the  pretender  to  equita- 
tion mounted  into  the  saddle,  and  was  making  a  great  dis- 
play of  his  science,  when  the  horse  suddenly  planted  his 
forefeet,  threw  up  his  heels,  and  gave  the  unlucky  Gam- 
bado a  somerset  over  his  head.  Washington,  a  thorough 
horseman,  and  quick  to  perceive  the  ludicrous  in  these 
matters,  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  that  we  are  told 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.* 

Still  another  instance  is  given,  which  occuiTed  at  the 
return  of  peace,  when  he  was  sailing  in  a  boat  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  was  so  overcome  by  the  drollery  of  a  stoiy  told  by 
Major  Fairlie  of  New  York,  of  facetious  memoiy,  that  he 
fell  back  in  the  boat  in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter.  In  that  fit 
of  laughter  it  was  sagely  presumed  that  he  threw  off  the 
burthen  of  care  which  had  been  weighing  down  his  spirits 
throughout  the  war.  He  certainly  relaxed  much  of  his 
thoughful  gravity  of  demeanour  when  he  had  no  longer  the 
anxieties  of  a  general  command  to  harass  him.  The  late 
Judge  Brooke,  who  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  legion 
of  Light-horse  Harry,  used  to  tell  of  having  frequently  met 
Washington  on  his  visits  to  Fredericksburg  after  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  how  "hilarious"  the  general  was  on 
those  occasions  with  "  Jack  Willis,  and  other  friends  of  his 
young  days,"  laughing  heartily  at  the  comic  songs  which 
were  sung  at  table.'* 

1  NotesoftheRev.  Mr.  Tuttle.     MS. 

"^  Another  instance  is  on  record  of  one  of  Washington's  fits  of  laughter, 
which  occurred  in  subsequent  years.  Judge  Marshall  and  Judge  Wash- 
ington, a  relative  of  the  general,  were  on  their  way  on  horseback  to 
visit  Mount  Vernon,  attended  by  a  black  servant,  who  had  charge  of  a 
large  portmanteau  containing  their  clothes.  As  they  passed  through  a 
wood  on  the  skirts  of  the  Mount  Vernon  grounds,  they  were  tempted  to 
make  a  hasty  toilet  beneath  its  shade ;  being  covered  with  dust  from  the 
state  of  the  roads.  Dismounting,  they  threw  oflF  their  dusty  garments, 
while  the  servant  took  down  the  portmanteau.  As  he  opened  it,  out 
flew  cakes  of  Windsor  soap  and  fancy  articles  of  all  kinds.  The  man  by 
mistake  had  changed  their  portmanteau  at  the  last  stopping  place  for 
one  which  resembled  it,  belonging  to  a  Scotch  pedler.     The  consterna- 
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Colonel  Henry  Lee,  too,  who  used  to  be  a  favoured  guest 
at  Mount  Yemon,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  under 
the  intluence  of  that  "  reverential  awe  "  which  \Vashington 
is  said  to  have  inspired  ;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  A\'ashington  one  day  at  table  mentioned  his 
being  in  want  of  carriage  horses,  and  asked  Lee  if  he  knew 
where  he  could  get  a  pair. 

'*  I  have  a  fine  paii*,  general,"  replied  Lee,  "  but  you 
cannot  get  them." 

"Wliyuot?" 

*'  Because  you  will  never  pay  more  than  half  price  for 
anything  ;  and  I  must  have  full  price  for  my  horses." 

Tlie  bantering  rei)ly  set  i\Irs.  Washington  laughing,  and 
her  parrot,  perched  beside  her,  joined  in  the  laugh.  The 
general  took  this  familiar  assault  upon  his  dignity  in  great 
good  part.  "  Ah,  Lee,  you  are  a  funny  fellow,"  said  he, — 
"  see,  that  bii-d  is  laughing  at  you."  ' 

Hearty  laughter,  however,  was  rare  with  Washington. 
The  sudden  explosions  w^e  hear  of  were  the  rcvsult  of  some 
sudden  and  ludicrous  surprise.  His  general  habit  was  a 
calm  seriousness,  easily  softening  into  a  benevolent  smile. 

In  some  few  of  his  familiar  letters,  yet  preserved,  and 
not  relating  to  business,  there  is  occasionally  a  vein  of 
pleasantry  and  even  of  humour;  but  almost  invariably 
they  treat  of  matters  of  too  gi-ave  import  to  admit  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  most 
of  his  family  letters  have  been  purposely  destroyed. 

The  pa.s8ion  for  hunting  had  revived  with  Washington 
on  returning  to  his  old  hunting-grounds  ;  but  ho  had  no 
hounds.  His  kennel  had  been  broken  up  when  he  went  to 
the  wars,  and  the  dogs  given  away,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
replace  them.  After  a  time  he  received  several  hounds 
from  France,  sent  out  by  Lafayette  and  other  of  the  French 
officers,  and  once  more  sallied  forth  to  renew  his  ancient 
sport.     The  French  hounds,  however,  proved  indiflferent; 

tion  of  the  negro,  and  their  own  diBmantled  state,  struck  them  bo 
ludicrotiflly  aa  to  produce  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of  laughter.  Wash- 
togton,  who  bapf)cned  to  bo  out  upon  hia  grounds,  was  attnvcted  by  the 
noue,  and  so  overcome  by  the  strange  plight  of  his  friends,  and  the 
whimsicality  nf  t}>..  v.\uAn  scene,  that  he  is  said  to  have  actually  rolled 
on  th«  Krmn  ■  r.— See  Life  of  Jwlfje  J.  Smith. 

'  Comuiun..  .^  in  a  letter  from  a  son  of  Colonel  Ijto. 
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he  was  out  with  them  repeatedly,  putting  other  hounds 
with  them  borrowed  from  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  improved  after  a  while,  but  were  never  stanch,  and 
caused  him  frequent  disappointments.  Probably  he  was 
not  as  stanch  himself  as  formerly;  an  interval  of  several 
years  may  have  blunted  his  keenness,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  entry  in  his  diary  : 

"  Out  after  breakfast  with  my  hounds ;  found  a  fox  and 
ran  him  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  at  cold  hunting, 
from  11  till  near  2 — when  I  came  home  and  left  the 
huntsmen  with  them,  who  followed  in  the  same  manner 
two  hours  or  more,  and  then  took  the  dogs  off  without 
killing." 

He  appears  at  one  time  to  have  had  an  idea  of  stocking 
part  of  his  estate  with  deer.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
George  William  Fairfax,  in  England,  a  letter  expressive 
of  kind  recollections  of  former  companionship,  he  says  : 
*' Though  envy  is  no  part  of  my  composition,  yet  the 
picture  you  have  drawn  of  your  present  habitation  and 
mode  of  living  is  enough  to  create  a  strong  desire  in  mo 
to  be  a  participator  of  the  tranquillity  and  i-ural  amuse- 
ments you  have  described.  I  am  getting  into  the  latter 
as  fast  as  I  can,  being  determined  to  make  the  remainder 
of  my  life  easy,  let  the  world  or  the  affairs  of  it  go  as 
they  may.  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  you  for  contributing 
to  this,  by  procuring  me  a  buck  and  doe  of  the  best  English 
deer ;  but  if  you  have  not  already  been  at  this  trouble,  I 
would,  my  good  sir,  now  wish  to  relieve  you  from  it,  as 
Mr.  Ogle  of  Maryland  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  present 
me  six  fawns  from  his  park  of  English  deer  at  Bellair. 
With  these,  and  tolerable  care,  I  shall  soon  have  a  full 
stock  for  my  small  paddock.^ 

\Vhile  Washington  was  thus  calmly  enjoying  himself, 
came  a  letter  from  Henry  Lee,  who  was  now  in  Congress, 
conveying  a  mournful  piece  of  intelligence  :  "  Your  friend 
and  second,  the  patriot  and  noble   Greene,   is   no  more. 

*  George  William  Fairfax  resided  in  Bath,  where  he  died  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  1787,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Though  his  income 
was  greatly  reduced  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  Virginiar,  he 
contributed  generously  during  the  revolutionary  war  to  the  relief  of 
American  prisoners. — Sparks'  Washington's  Writings,  v.  ii.,  p.  53. 
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Universal  grief  reigns  here."  Greene  died  on  ilie  18th 
of  June,  at  his  estate  of  Mulberry  Grove,  on  Savannah 
River,  presented  to  him  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  His  last 
illness  was  brief,  caused  by  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  ho  was 
but  forty-four  years  of  age. 

The  news  of  his  death  struck  heavily  on  AVashington's 
heart,  to  whom,  in  the  most  arduous  trials  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  he  had  been  a  second  self.  He  had  taken  \^'ashington 
as  his  model,  and  possessed  naturally  many  of  his  great 
qualities.  Like  him  he  was  sound  in  judgment ;  perse- 
vering in  the  midst  of  discouragements ;  calm  and  self- 
possessed  in  time  of  danger ;  heedful  of  the  safety  of 
others;  heedless  of  his  own.  Like  him  ho  was  modest 
and  unpretending,  and  like  him  he  had  a  perfect  command 
of  temper. 

He  had  Washington's  habits  of  early  rising,  and  close 
and  methodical  despatch  of  business,  "  never  suffering  the 
day  to  crowd  upon  the  morrow."  In  private  intercourso 
he  was  frank,  noble,  candid,  and  intelligent ;  in  the  hurry 
of  business  he  was  free  from  petulance,  and  had,  we  are 
told,  "a  winning  blandness  of  manner  that  won  the  af- 
fections of  his  officers." 

HLs  campaigns  in  the  Carolinas  showed  him  to  be  a 
worthy  disciple  of  Washington,  keeping  the  war  alive  by 
his  o^vn  persevering  hope  and  inexhaustible  energy,  and, 
as  it  were,  fighting  ahnost  without  weapons.  His  great 
contest  of  generalship  with  the  veteran  Comwallis  hm; 
ensured  for  him  a  la.sting  renown. 

"  He  was  a  great  and  good  man !  "  was  Washington's 
comprehensive  eulogy  on  him  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Lafayette 
he  writes :  "  Greene's  death  is  an  event  which  has  given 
such  general  concern,  and  is  so  much  regretted  by  his 
numerous  friends,  that  I  can  scarce  persuade  myself  to 
tonch  upon  it,  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  him  you  lust 
a  man  who  affectionately  regarded,  and  was  a  sincere  ad- 
mirer of  you."  * 

*  Wa  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  complete  collection  of  the  corro- 
•pondenoe  of  General  Greene  in  about  to  be  publiKhed  by  his  worthy  and 
highly  cuItWated  grandson,  George  Washington  Orecno.  It  is  a  work 
Uut,  like  SparkjB'  Writings  of  Washington,  should  form  a  part  of  every 
Amerioaa  library. 

4  y 
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Other  deaths  pressed  upon  Washington's  sensibility  about 
the  same  time.  That  of  General  McDougall,  who  had 
Eerv^ed  his  country  faithfully  through  the  war,  and  since 
with  equal  fidelity  in  Congress.  That  too,  of  Colonel  Tench 
Tilghman,  for  a  long  time  one  of  Washington's  aides-de- 
camp, and  "  who  left,"  writes  he,  "  as  fair  a  reputation  as 
ever  belonged  to  a  human  character."  "  Thus,"  adds  he, 
"  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  Eevolution  fall.  Others  are 
mouldering  by  insensible  degrees.  May  our  country  never 
want  props  to  support  the  glorious  fabric !  " 

In  his  correspondence  about  this  time  with  several  of 
the  French  noblemen  who  had  been  his  associates  in  arms, 
his  letters  breathe  the  spirit  of  peace  which  was  natural 
to  him;  for  war  with  him  had  only  been  a  matter  of 
patriotism  and  public  duty.  To  the  Marquis  de  la 
Eouerie,  who  had  so  bravely  but  modestly  fought  under 
the  title  of  Colonel  Armand,  he  writes :  "  I  never  expect 
to  draw  my  sword  again.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
cause  that  would  induce  me  to  do  it.  My  time  is  now 
occupied  by  rural  amusements  in  which  I  have  great  satis- 
faction ;  and  my  first  wish  is  (although  it  is  against  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  would  clip  the  wdngs  of  some  of 
our  young  soldiers  who  are  soaring  after  gloiy)  to  see  the 
whole  world  in  peace,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it  as  one  band 
of  brothers,  striving  who  should  contribute  most  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind." 

So,  also,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Eochambeau,  dated  July 
31st,  1786  :  "It  must  give  pleasTire,"  writes  he,  "to  the 
friends  of  humanity,  even  in  this  distant  section  of  the 
globe,  to  find  that  the  clouds  which  threatened  to  burst  in 
a  storm  of  war  on  Europe,  have  dissipated,  and  left  a  still 

brighter  horizon As  the  rage  of  conquest,  which 

in  times  of  barbarity  stimulated  nations  to  blood,  has  in  a 
great  measure  ceased ;  as  the  objects  which  formerly  gave 
birth  to  wars  are  daily  diminishing;  and  as  mankind  are 
becoming  more  enlightened  and  humanized,  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself  with  the  pleasing  prospect,  that  a  more 
liberal  policy  and  more  pacific  systems  will  take  place 
amongst  them.  To  indulge  this  idea  affords  a  soothing  con- 
solation to  a  philanthropic  mind ;  insomuch  that,  although 
it  should  be  found  an  illusion,  one  would  hardly  wish  to 
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be  divested  of  an  error  so  grateful  in  itself  and  so  innocent 
in  its  consequences." 

And  in  another  letter, — '*It  is  thus,  5^011  see,  my  dear 
Count,  in  retirement  upon  my  farm  I  speculate  upon  tlie 
fate  of  nations,  amusing  myself  with  innocent  reveries  that 
mankind  will  one  day  grow  happier  and  better." 

How  easily  may  the  -vNasest  of  men  be  deceived  in  their 
speculations  as  to  the  future,  especially  when  founded  on 
the  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature.  These 
halcyon  dreams  of  universal  peace  were  indulged  on  the 
very  eve,  as  it  were,  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  was 
to  deluge  the  world  in  blood,  and  when  the  rage  for  con- 
quest was  to  have  unbounded  scope  under  the  belligerent 
sway  of  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  CLXIV. 


Washington  doubts  the  solidity  of  the  confederation  —  Correspondence 
with  John  Jay  on  the  subject  —  Plan  of  a  convention  of  all  the  States 
to  reviae  the  federal  system  —  Washington  heads  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation—  Insurrection  in  Massachvisetta  —  The  convention  —  A  federal 
constitution  organized  —  Ratified. 

From  his  quiet  retreat  of  Mount  Vernon  Washington, 
thoii^xh  ostensibly  withdrawn  from  public  affairs,  was 
watching  with  intense  solicitude  the  working  together  of 
the  several  parts  in  the  great  political  confederacy ;  anxious 
to  know  whether  the  thirteen  distinct  States,  under  the 
prefccnt  organization,  could  form  a  sufficiently  efficient 
general  government.  He  was  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  doubtful  of  the  solidity  of  the  fabric  he  had  assisted 
to  raise.  ITie  form  of  confederation  which  had  bound  the 
States  together  and  met  the  public  exigencies  during  the 
Bevolution,  when  there  was  a  pressure  of  external  danger, 
"Wia  daily  proving  more  and  more  incompetent  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  national  goverament.  Congress  had  devised  a 
system  of  credit  to  provide  for  the  national  expenditure  and 
thr  -"  tion  of  the  national  debts,  which  amounted  to 
■fi  aore  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.     The  system 

exyHTu.iir .  (I  neglect  from  some  States  and  opposition  from 
others;  each  consulting  it«  local  interests  and  prejudices, 
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instead  of  the  interests  and  obligations  of  tlie  whole.  In 
like  manner  treaty  stipulations,  which  bound  the  good  faith 
of  the  whole,  were  slighted,  if  not  violated,  by  individual 
States,  apparently  unconscious  that  they  must  each  share  in 
the  discredit  thus  brought  upon  the  national  name. 

In  a  letter  to  James  AVaiTen,  who  had  formerly  been 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  provincial  Congress,  Wash- 
ington writes:  "The  confederation  appears  to  me  to  be 
little  more  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance,  and 
Congress  a  nugatory  body;  their  ordinances  being  little 
attended  to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in  politics,  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  things  in  nature,  "that  wo 
should  confederate  as  a  nation,  and  yet  be  afraid  to  give 
the  rulers  of  that  nation  (who  ai'e  creatures  of  our  own 
making,  appointed  for  a  limited  and  short  duration,  and 
who  are  amenable  for  every  action  and  may  be  recalled 
at  any  moment,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  evils  which  they 
may  be  insti-umental  in  producing)  sufficient  powers  to 
order  and  direct  the  affairs  of  the  same.  By  such  policy 
as  this  the  wheels  of  government  are  clogged,  and  our 
brightest  prospects,  and  that  high  expectation  which  was 
entertained  of  us  by  the  wondering  world,  are  turned  into 
astonishment;  and  from  the  high  ground  on  which  Ave 
stood,  we  are  descending  into  the  vale  of  confusion  and 
darkness."  * 

Not  long  previous  to  the  writing  of  this  letter,  Washington 
had  been  visited  at  Mount  Vernon  by  commissioners,  who 
had  been  appointed  b}^  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  form  a  compact  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  Potomac  and  Pocomoke,  and  of  part  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  who  had  met  at  Alexandria  for  the  purpose. 
During  their  visit  at  Mount  Vernon  the  policy  of  main- 
taining a  naval  force  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  esta- 
blishing a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports  to  which  the  laws  of 
both  States  should  conform,  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  commissioners  should  propose  to  the 
governments  of  their  respective  States  the  appointment  of 
other  commissioners,  with  powers  to  make  conjoint  arrange- 
ments for  the  above  purposes  ;  to  which  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress was  to  be  solicited. 

*  Sparks,  ix.  139. 
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The  idea  of  conjoint  arrangements  between  States,  thus 
snggested  in  the  quiet  councils  of  Mount  Venion,  was  a 
step  in  the  right  diiection,  and  will  be  found  to  lead  to 
important  results. 

From  a  letter,  written  two  or  three  months  subsequently 
we  gather  some  of  the  ideas  on  national  policy  which  were 
occupying  ^Washington's  mind.  "  I  have  ever  been  a  friend 
to  adequate  powers  in  Congress,  without  which  it  is  evident 
to  me  we  never  shall  establish  a  national  character,  or  be 
considered  as  on  a  respectable  footing  by  the  powers  of 
Europe. — We  are  either  a  united  people  imder  one  head 
and  for  federal  purposes,  or  we  are  thirteen  independent 
sovereignties,  eternally  counteracting  each  other. — If  the 
former,  whatever  such  a  majority  of  the  States  as  the  con- 
stitution points  out  conceives  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  submitted  to  by 
the  minority. — I  can  foresee  no  evil  greater  than  disunion ; 
than  those  unreasonable  jealousies  (I  say  unreasonable 
because  I  would  have  a  proper  jealousy  always  awake,  and 
the  United  States  on  the  watch  to  prevent  individual  States 
from  infracting  the  constitution  with  impunity)  which  are 
continually  poisoning  our  minds  and  filling  them  with 
imaginary  evils  for  the  prevention  of  real  ones."  * 

An  earnest  correspondence  took  place  some  months  sub- 
sequently between  Washington  and  the  illustrious  patriot, 
.John  Jay,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wherein 
the  signs  of  the  times  were  feelingly  discussed. 

**  Our  affairs,"  writes  Jay,  "  seem  to  lead  to  some  crisis, 
something  that  I  cannot  foresee  or  conjecture.  I  am 
uneasy  and  apprehensive,  more  so  than  during  the  war. 
Then  we  had  a  fixed  object,  and  though  the  means  and 
time  of  obtaining  it  were  problematical,  yet  I  did  fiimly 
believe  that  we  should  ultimately  succeed,  because  I  did 
firmly  believe  that  justice  was  with  us.  The  case  is  now 
altere  1.  We  are  going  and  doing  wrong,  and  therefore  I 
look  forward  to  evils  and  calamities,  but  without  being 
able  to  guess  at  the  instrument,  nature,    or  measure   of 

tbem What   I   most   fear    is,   that    the    better 

kind   of  people,   by  which  I  mean   the   people   who   are 

orderly  and  industrious,  who  are  content  witli  their  situa- 

'  See  Letter  to  James  McHenry.     Sparks,  ix.  121. 
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tions,  and  not  uneasy  in  tlieir  circumstances,  will  be  led  by 
the  insecurity  of  property,  the  loss  of  public  faith  and 
rectitude,  to  consider  the  charms  of  liberty  as  imaginary 
and  delusive.  A  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  must 
disgust  and  alarm."  Washington,  in  reply,  coincided  in 
opinion  that  public  affairs  were  drawing  rapidly  to  a  crisis, 
and  he  acknowledged  the  event  to  be  equally  beyond  his 
foresight.  "  We  have  errors,"  said  he,  "  to  correct.  We 
have  probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature  in 
forming  our  confederation.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
men  will  not  adopt  and  carry  into  execution  measures  the 
best  calculated  for  their  own  good,  without  the  intei'vention 
of  coercive  power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  exist  long  as 
a  nation,  without  lodging,  somewhere,  a  power  which  will 
pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as  energetic  a  manner  as  the 
authority  of  the  State  governments  extends  over  the  several 
States.  To  be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  constituted 
as  that  body  is,  with  ample  authorities  for  national  pur- 
poses, appears  to  me  the  very  climax  of  popular  absurdity 
and  madness.  Could  Congress  exert  them  for  the  detriment 
of  the  people,  without  injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or 
greater  proportion?  Are  not  their  interests  inseparably 
connected  with  those  of  their  constituents  ?  By  the  rota- 
tion of  appointments  must  they  not  mingle  frequently  with 
the  mass  of  the  citizens?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  ap- 
prehended, if  they  were  possessed  of  the  powers  before 
described,  that  the  individual  members  would  be  induced 
to  use  them,  on  many  occasions,  very  timidly  and  ineffica- 
ciously,  for  fear  of  losing  their  popularity  and  future  elec- 
tion ?  We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it ;  perfection 
falls  not  to  the  share  of  mortals. 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  things  cannot  go  on  in  the 
same  strain  for  ever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  ob- 
serve, that  the  better  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted  with 
these  circumstances,  will  have  their  minds  prepared  for 
any  revolution  whatever.      We  are   apt  to  mn  from  one 

extreme  to  another I  am  told  that  even  respectable 

characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  goveinment 
without  horror.  From  thinking  proceeds  spealang,  thence 
acting  is  often  but  a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable  and 
tremendous !     What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify 
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their  predictions!  What  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of 
<!•  -]  'tism  to  find  that  wo  are  incapable  of  governing  our- 
selves,, and  that  systems,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
liberty,  are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious!  Would  to  God 
that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend ! 

"  Retired  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge I  cannot  feel  myself  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Yet, 
having  happily  assisted  in  bringing  the  ship  into  port,  and 
having  been  fairly  discharged,  it  is  not  my  business  to 
embark  again  on  the  sea  of  troubles. 

*'Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  my  sentiments  and 
opinions  would  have  much  weight  in  the  minds  of  my 
countr}Tnen.  They  have  been  neglected,  though  given  as 
a  last  legacy,  in  a  most  solemn  manner.  I  then  perhaps 
had  some  claims  to  public  attention.  I  consider  myself  as 
having  none  at  present." 

His  anxiety  on  this  subject  was  quickened  by  accounts  of 
discontents  and  commotions  in  the  Eastern  States  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  the  public  and  private  in- 
debtedness, and  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  at  a  moment 
of  financial  embarrassment. 

General  Knox,  now  Secretary'  at  War,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Congress  to  Massachusetts  to  inquire  into  these  troubles, 
thus  writes  about  the  insurgents :  "  Their  creed  is  that  the 
property  of  the  United  States  has  been  protected  from  the 
confiscation  of  Britain  by  the  joint  exertions  of  all,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all,  and  ho  that 
attempts  opposition  to  this  creed  is  an  enemy  to  equity 
and  justice,  and  ought  to  be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.'*  Again :  *'  They  are  determined  to  annihilate  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  have  agrarian  laws,  which 
are  easily  eifected  by  the  means  of  unfunded  paper,  which 
shall  be  a  tender  in  all  cases  whatever." 

In  reply  to  Col.  Henry  Lee  in  Congress,  who  had  ad- 
dressed several  letters  to  him  on  the  subject,  Washington 
writes  ;  "  You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of  employing  influence  to 
appease  the  present  tumults  in  Massachusetts.  I  know 
not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  found,  or,  if  attainable, 
that  it  would  bo  a  proper  remedy  for  the  disorders.  Jn- 
fluenoe  is  not  government.      Let  us  have  a  government  by 
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whicli  our  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  will  be  secured,  oi 
let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.  There  is  a  call  for  decision. 
Know  precisely  what  the  insurgents  aim  at.  If  they  have 
real  grievances,  redress  them,  if  possible  ;  or  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  them,  and  your  inability  to  do  it  at  the 
moment.  If  they  have  not,  employ  the  force  of  govern- 
ment against  them  at  once.  If  this  is  inadequate,  all  will 
be  convinced  that  the  superstructure  is  bad  and  wants 
support.  To  delay  one  or  other  of  these  expedients  is  to 
exasperate  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  give  confidence  on  the 

other Let  the  reins  of  government  then  be  braced 

and  held  with  a  steady  hand,  and  every  violation  of  the 
constitution  be  reprehended.  If  defective,  let  it  be 
amended ;  but  not  suffered  to  be  trampled  upon  whilst  it 
has  an  existence." 

A  letter  to  him  from  his  former  aide-de-camp.  Colonel 
Humphreys,  dated  New  Haven,  November  1st,  says  :  "  The 
troubles  in  Massachusetts  still  continue.  Government  is 
prostrated  in  the  dust,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
there  is  not  energy  enough  in  that  State  to  re-establish  the 
civil  powers.  The  leaders  of  the  mob,  whose  fortunes  and 
measures  are  desperate,  are  strengthening  themselves  daily ; 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  soon  take  possession  of  the 
Continental  magazine  at  Springfield,  in  which  there  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms  in  excellent 
order. 

"  A  general  want  of  compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
Congress  for  money  seems  to  prognosticate  that  we  are 
rapidly  advancing  to  a  crisis.  Congress,  I  am  told,  are 
seriously  alaimed,  and  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn  or 
what  to  expect.  Indeed,  my  dear  General,  nothing  but  a 
good  Providence  can  extricate  us  from  the  present  convul- 
sion. 

"  In  case  of  civil  discord,  T  have  already  told  3'ou  it  was 
seriously  my  opinion  that  you  could  not  remain  neuter,  and 
that  3"0U  would  be  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  take  one  part 
or  the  other,  or  withdraw  from  the  continent.  Your  friends 
are  of  the  same  opinion." 

Close  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  came  intelligence 
that  the  insurgents  of  Massachusetts,  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  redress  which  had  been  offered  by  their  general 
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court,  were  still  acting  in  open  violation  of  law  and  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  chief  magistrate  had  been  obliged  to 
call  upon  the  militia  of  the  State  to  support  the  consti- 
tntion. 

''  What,  gracious  God !  is  man,"  writes  Washington, 
"  that  there  should  be  such  inconsistency  and  perfidious- 
ness  in  his  conduct?  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we 
were  shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  constitutions  under 
which  we  now  live ;  constitutions  of  our  own  choice  and 
making ;  and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword  to  over- 
turn them.  The  thing  is  so  unaccountable,  that  I  hardly 
know  how  to  realize  it,  or  to  persuade  myself  that  I  am  not 
under  the  illusion  of  a  dream." 

His  letters  to  Knox  show  the  trouble  of  his  mind.  "  I 
feel,  my  dear  General  Knox,  infinitely  more  than  I  can 
express  to  you,  for  the  disorders  which  have  arisen  in  these 
States.  Good  God  !  who,  besides  a  tory,  could  have  fore- 
seen, or  a  Briton  predicted  them  ?  I  do  assure  you  that, 
even  at  this  moment,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  present  pro- 
spect of  our  affairs,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  the  vision  of 

a  dream After  what  I  have  seen,  or  rather  what  I 

have  heard,  I  shall  be  surprised  at  nothing ;  for  if,  three 
years  since,  any  person  had  told  me  that  there  would  have 
been  such  a  formidable  rebellion  as  exists  at  this  day 
against  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our  own  making,  I 
should  have  thought  him  a  bedlamite,  a  fit  subject  for  a 

mad-house In  regretting,  which  I  have  often  done 

with  the  keenest  sorrow,  the  death  of  our  much  lamented 
friend  General  Greene,  I  have  accompanied  it  of  late  with 
a  query,  whether  he  would  not  have  preferred  such  an  exit, 
to  the  scenes  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  many  of  his 
compatriots  may  live  to  bemoan." 

To  James  Madison,  also,  ho  writes  in  the  same  strain. 
"  How  melancholy  is  the  reflection  that  in  so  short  a  time 
^vo  should  have  made  such  large  strides  towards  fulfilling 
'■  t  ions  of  our  transatlantic  foes  !  *  Leave  them  to 
,  and  their  government  will  soon  dissolve.'  Will 
u -t  the  wise  and  good  strive  hard  to  avert  this  evil  ?  Or 
will  their  snpineness  suffer  ip^orance  and  the  arts  of  Kclf- 
int.TfjHted  and  dtjsigning,  disaffected  and  desperate  charac- 
:c  r.^,  to  involve  this  great  country  in  wretchedness  and  con- 
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tempt  ?  What  stronger  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  want 
of  energy  in  our  government  than  these  disorders?  If 
there  is  not  power  in  it  to  check  them,  what  security  has 
a  man  for  life,  liberty,  or  property  ?  To  you,  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  add  aught  on  the  subject.  The  consequences  of  a 
lax  or  inefficient  government  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  Thirteen  sovereignties  pulling  against  each  other, 
and  all  tugging  at  the  federal  head,  will  soon  bring  ruin  on 
the  whole ;  whereas,  a  liberal  and  energetic  constitution, 
well  checked  and  well  watched,  to  prevent  encroach- 
ments, might  restore  us  to  that  degree  of  respectability 
and  consequence  to  which  we  had  the  fairest  prospect  of 
attaining." 

Thus  Washington,  even  though  in  retirement,  was  almost 
unconsciously  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  national 
affairs ;  no  longer  the  soldier,  he  was  now  becoming  the 
statesman.  The  opinions  and  counsels  given  in  his  letters 
were  widely  effective.  The  leading  expedient  for  federate 
organization,  mooted  in  his  conferences  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  Maryland  and  Virginia  during  their  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon  in  the  previous  year,  had  been  extended  and 
ripened  in  legislative  Assemblies,  and  ended  in  a  plan  of  a 
convention  composed  of  delegates  from  aU  the  States,  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of 
revising  the  federal  system,  and  correcting  its  defects ;  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  to  be  subsequently  reported 
to  C'ongiess,  and  the  several  Legislatures,  for  approval  and 
confii-mation. 

Washington  was  unanimously  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Virginia  delegation,  but  for  some  time  objected  to  accept 
the  nomination.  He  feared  to  be  charged  with  incon- 
sistency in  again  appearing  in  a  public  situation,  after  his 
declared  resolution  to  the  contrary.  "  It  will  have  also," 
said  he,  "  a  tendency  to  sweep  me  back  into  the  tide  of 
public  affairs,  when  retirement  and  ease  are  so  much  de- 
sired by  me,  and  so  essentially  necessary."^  Beside,  he 
had  just  avowed  his  intention  of  resigning  the  presidency 
of  the  Cincinnati  Society,  which  was  to  hold  its  triennial 
meeting  in  May,  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  could  not  appear 
at  the  same  time  and  place  on  any  other  occasion,  without 
*  Letter  to  Edmund  Randolph,  governor  of  Vii'ginia. 
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giving  oflfence  to  his  worthy  companions  in  arms,  the  late 
officers  of  the  American  army. 

These  considerations  were  stremiously  combated,  for  the 
weight  and  influence  of  his  name  and  counsel  were  felt  to 
be  all-important  in  giving  dignity  to  the  delegation.  Two 
things  contributed  to  bring  him  to  a  favourable  decision : 
First,  an  insinuation  that  the  opponents  of  the  convention 
were  monarchists,  who  wished  the  distractions  of  the 
country  should  continue,  until  a  monarchical  government 
might  be  resorted  to  as  an  ark  of  safety.  The  other  was  the 
insurrection  in  Massachusetts. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
convention,  he  went  into  a  course  of  preparatory  reading 
on  the  history  and  principles  of  ancient  and  modem  con- 
federacies. An  abstract  of  the  general  princii3les  of  each, 
^vith  notes  of  their  vices  or  defects,  exists  in  his  own 
handwriting,  among  his  papers  ;  though  it  is  doubted  by  a 
judicious  commentator '  whether  it  was  originally  drawn  up 
by  him,  as  several  works  are  cited  which  are  written  in 
languages  that  he  did  not  understand. 

Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  the  second  Monday  in  May,  his  mind  was 
relieved  from  one  source  of  poignant  solicitude,  by  learning 
that  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  had  been  suppressed 
with  but  little  bloodshed,  and  that  the  principals  had  fled 
to  Canada.  lie  doubted,  however,  the  policy  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State  in  disfranchising  a  large  numbor  of  its 
citizens  for  their  rebellious  conduct ;  thinking  more  lenient 
mea-sures  might  have  produced  as  good  an  effect,  without 
entirely  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
g  1  vomment ;  beside  depriving  some  of  them  of  the  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.       -^ 

On  the  9th  of  May  Washington  set  out  in  his  carriage 
f  1  Mount  Vernon  to  attend  the  convention.  At  Chester, 
0  he  arrived  on  the  I'^th,  ho  was  met  by  General 
Mi;:iin,  now  8|>eaker  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  Gene- 
rals Knox  and  Vamum,  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  other 
^  note.  At  Gray's  Ferry  the  city  lightz-horse 
J  dance,  by  whom  he  was  escorted  into  Phila- 
delphia. 

'  Mr.  Sparks.  For  thia  interesting  document  see  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington,  Tol.  ix.  Appendix  No.  iv. 
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It  was  not  -iintil  the  25tli  of  May  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  delegates  were  assembled  to  form  a  quorum;  when  they 
proceeded  to  organize  the  body,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote 
\Vashington  was  called  up  to  the  chair  as  President. 

The  following  anecdote  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Leigh  Pierce, 
who  was  a  delegate  from  Georgia.  When  the  convention 
first  opened,  there  were  a  number  of  propositions  brought 
forward  as  great  leading  principles  of  the  new  government 
to  be  established.  A  copy  of  them  was  given  to  each 
member  with  an  injunction  of  profound  secrecy.  One  morn- 
ing a  member,  by  accident,  dropped  his  copy  of  the  pro- 
positions. It  was  luckily  picked  up  by  General  Mifflin,  and 
handed  to  General  Washington,  who  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
After  the  debates  of  the  day  were  over,  and  the  question 
for  adjournment  was  called  for,  Washington  rose,  and, 
previous  to  putting  the  question,  addressed  the  committee 
as  follows :  "  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  some  one 
member  of  this  body  has  been  so  neglectful  of  the  secrets  of 
the  convention,  as  to  drop  in  the  State  House  a  copy  of  their 
proceedings ;  which,  by  accident,  was  picked  up  and  de- 
livered to  me  this  morning.  I  must  entreat  gentlemen  to 
be  more  careful,  lest  our  transactions  get  into  the  news- 
papers, and  disturb  the  public  repose  by  premature  specula- 
tions. I  know  not  whose  paper  it  is,  but  there  it  is  (throw- 
ing it  down  on  the  table)  ;  let  him  who  owns  it  take  it."  At 
the  same  time  he  bowed,  took  his  hat,  and  left  the  room 
with  a  dignity  so  severe  that  every  person  seemed  alaimed. 
"For  my  part,  I  was  extremely  so,"  adds  Mr.  Pierce,  "for, 
putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  missed  my  copy  of  the 
same  paper ;  but  advancing  to  the  table,  my  fears  soon 
dissipated.  I  found  it  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  another 
person." 

Mr.  Pierce  found  his  copy  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  pocket 
of  a  coat  which  he  had  changed  that  morning.  No  person 
ever  ventured  to  claim  the  anonymous  paper. 

We  forbear  to  go  into  the  voluminous  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  convention,  which  occupied  from  four  to  seven 
hours  each  day  for  four  months  ;  and  in  which  every  point 
was  the  subject  of  able  and  scrupulous  discussion  by  the 
best  talent  and  noblest  spirits  of  the  country.  Washington 
felt  restrained,  by  his  situation  as  President,  from  taking  a 
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1  art  in  the  debates,  but  his  well-known  opinions  influenced 
:  ;ie  whole.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
.  f  the  United  States,  Avhich  (with  some  amendments  made 
in  after  years)  still  exists. 

As  the  members  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  were 
-;_  !ig  the  engrossed  constitution.  Dr.  Franklin,  looking 
I  ads  the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of  which  a  sun 
was  painted,  obsei-ved  to  those  persons  next  to  him,  "  I  have 
often  and  often,  in  the  coui*se  of  the  session,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that 
sun  behind  the  President,  without  being  able  to  tell  whether 
it  was  rising  or  setting ;  at  length  I  have  the  happiness  to 
know  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun."  ' 

*'The  business  being  closed,"  says  Washington  in  his 
diary  (Sept.  17),  "the  members  adjourned  to  the  city 
tavern,  dined  together,  and  took  a  cordial  leave  of  each 
other.  After  which  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  did  some 
business  with,  and  received  the  papers  from,  the  secretary 
of  the  convention,  and  retired  to  meditate  on  the  momentous 
work  which  had  been  executed." 

**  It  appears  to  me  little  short  of  a  miracle,"  writes  he  to 
Lafayette,  "  that  the  delegates  from  so  many  States,  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  as  you  know,  in  their  manners,  cir- 
cumstances, and  prejudices,  should  unite  in  fonuing  a 
system  of  national  government  so  little  liable  to  well- 
founded  objections.  Nor  am  I  such  an  enthusiastic,  partial, 
or  undiscriminating  admirer  of  it,  as  not  to  perceive  it  is 
tinctured  with  some  real,  though  not  radical  defects.  With 
regard  to  the  two  great  points,  the  pivots  upon  which  tho 
whole  machine  must  move,  my  creed  is  simjdy.  First,  that 
the  general  government  is  not  invested  with  more  powers 
than  are  indispensably  necessary  to  perform  the  functions 
of  a  good  government;  and  consequently,  that  no  objection 
ought  to  bo  made  against  tho  quantity  of  power  delegated 
to  it 

**  Secondly,  that  these  powers,  as  tho  appointment  of  all 
rulers  will  for  ever  arise  from,  and  at  short  stated  intervals 
recur  to,  the  free  suffrages  of  tho  people,  are  so  distributed 
among  tho  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  into 
which  the  general  government  is  arranged,  that  it  can 
•  The  Madison  Papers,  iii.  1G24. 
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never  be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  monarchy,  an 
oligarcliy,  an  aristocracy,  or  any  other  despotic  or  oppres- 
sive form,  so  long  as  there  shall  remain  any  virtue  in  the 
body  of  the  people. 

*'  It  will  at  least  be  a  recommendation  to  the  proposed 
constitution,  that  it  is  provided  with  more  checks  and 
barriers  against  the  introduction  of  tyranny,  and  those  of 
a  nature  less  liable  to  be  surmounted,  than  any  government 
hitherto  instituted  among  mortals. 

"We  are  not  to  expect  perfection  in  this  world;  but 
mankind,  in  modem  times,  have  apparently  made  some 
progress  in  the  science  of  government.  Should  that  which 
is  now  offered  to  the  people  of  America  be  found  on  experi- 
ment less  perfect  than  it  can  be  made,  a  constitutional  door 
is  left  open  for  its  amelioration." 

The  constitution  thus  formed  was  forwarded  to  Congress, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  State  Legislatures,  each  of 
which  submitted  it  to  a  State  convention  composed  of  dele- 
gates chosen  for  that  express  purpose  by  the  people.  The 
ratification  of  the  instrument  by  nine  States  was  necessary 
to  caiTy  it  into  effect ;  and  as  the  several  State  conventions 
would  assemble  at  different  times,  nearly  a  year  must 
elapse  before  the  decisions  of  the  requisite  number  could 
be  obtained. 

During  this  time  Washington  resumed  his  retired  life  at 
Mount  Vernon,  seldom  riding,  as  he  says,  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  farms,  but  kept  informed  by  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents, such  as  James  Madison,  John  Jay,  and  Ge- 
nerals Knox,  Lincoln,  and  Armstrong,  of  the  progress  of 
the  constitution  through  its  various  ordeals,  and  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  which  it  met  with  in  different  quar- 
ters, both  in  debate  and  through  the  press.  A  diversity 
of  opinions  and  inclinations  on  the  subject  had  been  ex- 
pected by  him.  "  The  various  passions  and  motives  by 
which  men  are  influenced,"  said  he,  "are  concomitants  of 
fallibility,  and  ingrafted  into  our  nature."  Still  he  never 
had  a  doubt  that  it  would  ultimately  be  adopted  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  national  decision  in  its  favour  was  more  fully  and 
strongly  pronounced  than  even  he  had  anticipated. 

His  feelings  on  learning  the  result  were  expressed  with 
that  solemn  and  religious  faith  in  the  protection  of  Heaven 
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manifested  by  him  in  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  through 
which  his  country  had  passed.  "  'We  may,"  said  he,  "  with 
a  kind  of  pious  and  grateful  exultation,  trace  the  finger  of 
Providence  through  those  dark  and  mysterious  events 
which  first  induced  the  States  to  appoint  a  general  conven- 
tion,  and  then  led  them,  one  after  another,  by  such  steps 
;s  were  best  calculated  to  efiect  the  object,  into  an  adoption 
of  the  system  recommended  by  the  general  convention, 
thereby,  in  all  human  probability,  laying  a  lasting  founda- 
tion for  tranquillity  and  happiness,  when  we  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  confusion  and  misery  were  coming 
rapidly  upon  us." ' 

The  testimonials  of  ratification  having  been  received  by 
Congress  from  a  sufficient  number  of  States,  an  act  was 
passed  by  that  body  on  the  loth  of  September,  appointing 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  choose  electors  of  a  President  according 
to  the  constitution,  and  the  first  AVednesday  in  the  month 
of  February  following  for  the  electors  to  meet  and  make  a 
choice.  The  meeting  of  the  government  was  to  be  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CIIAPTEE  CLXV. 


Washington  talked  of  for  the  Presidency  —  His  letters  on  the  subject, 
expressing  his  reluctance  —  His  election  —  His  progress  to  the  seat  of 
government  —  His  reception  at  New  York  —  The  inauguration. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution  was  another  epoch 
in  the  life  of  Washington.  Before  the  official  fonns  of  an 
election  could  be  carried  into  operation  a  unanimous  senti- 
ment throughout  the  union  pronounced  him  the  nation's 
choice  to  fill  the  presidential  chair,  lie  looked  forward 
to  the  possibility  of  his  election  with  characteristic  modesty 
ail  ed  reluctance,  as  his  letters  to  his  confidential 

fri'  (witness.     *' It  has  no  fascinating  allurements 

for  me/'  writes  he  to  Lafayette.  "  At  my  time  of  life,  and 
ander  my  circumstances,  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
nature  and  the  growing  love  of  retirement  do  not  permit 
me  to  entertain  a  wish  beyond  that  of  living  and  dying  aD 
'  Letter  to  Jonathan  Trumbull,  20th  July,  17G8. 
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honest  man  on  my  own  farm.  Let  those  follow  the  piirsTiits 
of  ambition  and  fame  who  have  a  keener  relish  for  them, 
cr  who  may  have  more  years  in  store  for  the  enjoyment." 

Colonel  Henry  Lee  had  written  to  him  warmly  and 
eloquently  on  the  subject.  "  My  anxiety  is  extreme  that 
the  new  government  may  have  an  auspicious  beginning. 
To  effect  this,  and  to  perpetuate  a  nation  formed  under 
your  auspices,  it  is  certain  that  again  you  will  be  called 
forth.  The  same  principles  of  devotion  to  the  good  of 
mankind  which  have  invariably  governed  your  conduct, 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  nile  jour  mind,  however  op- 
posite their  consequences  may  be  to  your  repose  and  happi- 
ness. If  the  same  success  should  attend  your  efforts  on 
this  important  occasion  which  has  distinguished  you 
hitherto,  then  to  be  sure  you  will  have  spent  a  life  which 
Providence  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  to  the  lot  of  one  man.  It 
is  my  belief,  it  is  my  anxious  hope,  that  this  will  be  the 
case," 

*'  The  event  to  which  you  allude  may  never  happen," 
replies  Washington.  "  This  consideration  alone  would 
supersede  the  expediency  of  announcing  any  definitive  and 
irrevocable  resolution.  You  are  among  the  small  number 
of  those  who  know  my  invincible  attachment  to  domestic 
life,  and  that  my  sincerest  wish  is  to  continue  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  solely  until  my  final  hour.  But  the  world 
would  be  neither  so  well  instructed,  nor  so  candidly  dis- 
posed, as  to  believe  me  uninfluenced  by  sinister  motives, 
in  case  any  circumstance  should  render  a  deviation  from 
the  line  of  conduct  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  indis- 
pensable. 

"  Should  my  unfeigned  reluctance  to  accept  the  office  be 
overcome  by  a  deference  for  the  reasons  and  opinions  of 
my  friends ;  might  I  not,  after  the  declarations  I  have  made 
(and  Heaven  knows  they  were  made  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
heart),  in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  world  and  of  pos- 
terity, be  chargeable  with  levity  and  inconsistency,  if  not 
with  rashness  and  ambition  ?  Nay,  farther,  would  there 
not  be  some  apparent  foundation  for  the  two  former 
charges  ?  Now  justice  to  myself,  and  tranquillity  of  con- 
science, require  that  I  should  act  a  part,  if  not  above  impu- 
tation, at  least  capable  of  vindication.     Nor  will  you  con- 
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ceive  me  to  be  too  solicitous  for  reputation.  Tliough  I 
prize  as  I  ought  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  yet, 
if  I  know  myself,  I  would  not  seek  popularity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  social  duty  or  moral  virtue. 

"  ^\^lile  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me  was 
right,  as  it  respected  my  God,  my  countiy,  and  myself,  I 
should  despise  all  the  party  clamour  and  unjust  censure 
which  must  be  expected  from  some  whose  personal  enmity 
might  be  occasioned  by  their  hostility  to  the  government. 
I  am  conscious,  that  I  fear  alone  to  give  any  real  occasion 
for  obloquy,  and  that  I  do  not  dread  to  meet  with  unmerited 
reproach.  And  certain  I  am,  whensoever  I  shall  be  con- 
vinced the  good  of  my  country  requires  my  reputation  to  be 
put  in  risk,  regard  for  my  ovm  fame  will  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  an  object  of  so  much  magnitude. 

"  If  1  declined  the  task,  it  would  lie  upon  quite  another 
principle.  Notwithstanding  my  advanced  season  of  life, 
my  increasing  fondness  for  agiicultural  amusements,  and 
my  growing  love  of  retirement  augment  and  confirm  my 
decided  predilection  for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen, 
yet  it  would  be  no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  the  hazard  to 
which  my  former  reputation  might  be  exposed,  nor  the 
terror  of  encountering  new  fatigues  and  troubles,  that  would 
deter  me  from  an  acceptance  ;  but  a  belief  that  some  other 
person,  who  had  less  pretence  and  less  inclination  to  be 
oxrnsr-d,  could  execute  all  the  duties  full  as  satisfactorily  as 

Jn  a  letter  to  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  he  ANTites : 
•  In  taking  a  survey  of  the  subject,  in  whatever  point  of 
light  I  have  been  able  to  place  it,  I  have  always  felt  a  kind 
of  gloom  upon  my  mind,  as  often  as  1  have  been  taught  to 
expect  I  might,  and  iierhaps  must  ere  long,  be  called  upon 
to  make  a  decision.  You  will,  I  am  well  assured,  believe 
the  assertion,  though  I  have  little  expectation  it  would 
gain  credit  from  those  who  are  less  acquainted  with  me, 
that,  if  I  should  receive  the  appointment,  and  if  I  should 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it,  the  acceptxince  would  be 
at*  ith  more  diflBdence  and  reluctance  than  ever  I 

ex.  A  before   in  my   life.      It  would  be,  however, 

with  a  fixed  and  sole  determination  of  lending  whatever 
aaeiiitaDce  might  be  in  my  power  to  promote  the  public 
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weal,  in  hopes  that,  at  a  convenient  and  early  period,  my 
services  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  1  might  be 
permitted  once  more  to  retire,  to  pass  an  unclouded  even- 
ing, after  the  stormy  day  of  life,  in  the  bosom  of  domestic 
tranquillity." 

To  Lafayette  he  declares  that  his  difficulties  increase  and 
multiply  as  he  draws  towards  the  period  when,  according 
to  common  belief,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  a 
definitive  answer  as  to  the  office  in  question. 

*'  Should  circumstances  render  it  in  a  manner  inevitably 
necessary  to  be  in  the  affirmative,"  writes  he,  "  I  shall 
assume  the  task  with  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance,  and 
with  a  real  diffidence,  for  which  I  shall  probably  receive 
no  credit  from  the  world.  If  I  know  my  own  heart, 
nothing  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty  will  induce  me  again 
to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  in  that  case, 
if  I  can  form  a  plan  for  my  own  conduct,  my  endeavours 
shall  be  unremittingly  exerted,  even  at  the  hazard  of  former 
fame  or  present  popularity,  to  extricate  my  country  from  the 
embarrassments  in  which  it  is  entangled  through  want  of 
credit ;  and  to  establish  a  general  system  of  policy,  which 
if  pursued  will  ensure  permanent  felicity  to  the  common- 
wealth. I  think  I  see  a  path  clear  and  direct  as  a  ray  of 
light,  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  that  object.  Nothing 
but  harmony,  honesty,  industry,  and  frugality  are  necessary 
to  make  us  a  great  and  happy  people.  Hapi)ily  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  aifairs,  and  the  prevailing  disposition  of  my 
countr)^men,  promise  to  co-operate  in  establishing  those 
four  great  and  essential  pillars  of  public  felicity." 

The  election  took  place  at  the  appointed  time,  and  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  \N'ashington  was  chosen  President  for 
the  term  of  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March.  By  this 
time  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  his 
own  convictions  of  public  expediency,  had  determined  him 
to  accept ;  and  he  made  preparations  to  depart  for  the  seat 
of  government,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  official  notice 
of  his  election.  Among  other  duties,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 
mother  at  Fredericksburg ;  it  was  a  painful,  because  likely 
to  be  a  final  one,  for  she  was  afflicted  with  a  malady  which, 
it  was  evident,  must  soon  terminate  her  life.  Their  part- 
ing was   affectionate,   but   solemn;  she  had  always  been 
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reserved  and  moderate  in  expressing  herself  in  regard  to 
the  successes  of  her  son ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  serene 
satisfaction  at  the  close  of  her  life  to  see  him  elevated  by 
his  viiines  to  the  highest  honour  of  his  country. 

From  a  delay  in  forming  a  quorum  of  Congress  the  votes 
of  the  electoml  college  were  not  counted  until  early  in 
April,  when  they  were  found  to  be  unanimous  in  favour 
of  Washington.  "  The  delay,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to 
General  Knox,  *'  may  be  compared  to  a  reprieve  ;  for  in 
confidence  I  tell  you  (with  the  lorld  it  would  obtain  little 
credit),  that  my  movements  to  the  chair  of  government 
will  be  accompanied  by  feelings  not  imlike  those  of  a 
culprit  who  is  going  to  the  place  of  his  execution ;  so  un- 
willing am  I,  in  the  evening  of  a  life  nearly  consumed  in 
public  cares,  to  quit  a  peaceful  abode  for  an  ocean  of  diffi- 
culties, without  that  competency  of  political  skill,  abilities, 
and  inclination,  which  are  necessary  to  manage  the  helm. 
I  am  sensible  that  I  am  embarking  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  a  good  name  of  my  own,  on  this  voyage  ;  but  what 
returns  wiU  be  made  for  them,  Heaven  alone  can  foretell. 
Integrity  and  fiimness  are  all  I  can  promise.  These,  be 
the  voyage  long  or  short,  shall  never  forsake  me,  although 
I  may  be  deserted  by  aU  men ;  for  of  the  consolations 
which  are  to  be  derived  from  these,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  world  cannot  depnve  me." 

At  length  on  the  14th  of  April  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  Congress,  duly  notifying  him  of  his  elec- 
tion; and  ho  prepared  to  set  out  immediately  for  New 
York,  tlie  seat  of  government.  An  entry  in  his  diary, 
dated  the  16th,  says,  "  Alxjut  ten  o'clock  I  bade  adieu  to 
Mount  Vernon,  to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity: 
and  with  a  mind  o])pressed  with  more  anxious  and  painful 
sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  out  for  Kew 
York  with  the  best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my 
oonntn-  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  loss  hope  of 
an><  >  expectations." 

t  stage  of  his  journey  a  trial  of  his  tenderest 

awaited   him   in   a  public  dinner   given  him   at 

Iria,  by  his  neighbours  and  personal  friends,  anifing 

whom  he  had  lived  in  the  constant  interchange  of  kind 

oflBcca,  and  who  were  so  aware  of  the  practical  beneficence 
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of  his  private  cliaracter.  A  deep  feeling  of  regret  mingled 
with  their  festivity.  The  mayor,  who  presided,  and  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Alexandria,  deplored  in  his 
departure  the  loss  of  the  first  and  best  of  their  citizens,  the 
ornament  of  the  aged,  the  model  of  the  young,  the  improver 
of  their  agriculture,  the  friend  of  their  commerce,  the  pro- 
tector of  their  infant  academy,  the  benefactor  of  their  poor, 
— but  "  go,"  added  he,  "  and  make  a  grateful  people  happy, 
who  will  be  doubly  grateful  when  they  contemplate  this 
new  sacrifice  for  their  interests." 

Washington  was  too  deeply  affected  for  many  words  in 
reply.  "  Just  after  having  bade  adieu  to  my  domestic  con- 
nections," said  he,  "  this  tender  proof  of  your  friendship  is 
but  too  well  calculated  to  awaken  still  further  my  sensi- 
bility and  increase  my  regret  at  parting  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life.  All  that  now  remains  for  me  is  to 
commit  myself  and  you  to  the  care  of  that  beneficent  Being 
who,  on  a  former  occasion,  happily  brought  us  together 
after  a  long  and  distressing  separation.  Perhaps  the  same 
gracious  Providence  will  again  indulge  me.  But  words  fail 
me.  Unutterable  sensations  must,  then,  be  left  to  more 
expressive  silence,  while  from  an  aching  heart  I  bid  all  my 
aftectionate  friends  and  kind  neighbours  farewell !  " 

His  progress  to  the  seat  of  government  was  a  continual 
ovation.  The  ringing  of  bells  and  roaring  of  canonry  pro- 
claimed his  course  through  the  country.  The  old  and 
young,  women  and  children,  thronged  the  highways  to 
bless  and  welcome  him.  Deputations  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  from  the  principal  places  came  forth  to 
meet  and  escort  him.  At  Baltimore,  on  his  arrival  and 
departure,  his  carriage  was  attended  by  a  numerous  caval- 
cade of  citizens,  and  he  was  saluted  by  the  thunder  of 
artillery. 

At  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  he  was  met  by  his  former 
companion  in  arms,  Mifflin,  now  governor  of  the  State,  who, 
with  Judge  Peters  and  a  civil  and  military  escort,  was 
waiting  to  receive  him.  Washington  had  hoped  to  be 
spared  all  military  parade,  but  found  it  was  not  to  be 
evaded.  At  Chester,  where  he  stopped  to  breakfast,  there 
were  preparations  for  a  public  entrance  into  Philadelphia. 
Cavalry  had  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country;  a 
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Buperb  white  horse  was  led  out  for  Washington  to  mount, 
and  a  grand  procession  set  forward,  with  General  St.  Clair 
of  revolutionary  notoriety  at  its  head.  It  gathered  num- 
bers as  it  advanced,  passed  under  triumphal  arches  en- 
twined with  laurel,  and  entered  Philadelphia  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude. 

A  day  of  public  festivity  succeeded,  ended  by  a  display 
of  fireworks.  Washington's  reply  to  the  congratulations  of 
the  mayor  at  a  great  civic  banquet,  spoke  the  genuine 
feelings  of  his  modest  nature,  amid  these  testimonials  of  a 
world's  applause.  "  ^^  hen  I  contemplate  the  interposition 
of  Providence,  as  it  was  visibly  manifested  in  guiding  us 
throTigh  the  Revolution,  in  preparing  us  for  the  reception 
of  the  general  government,  and  in  conciliating  the  good 
will  of  the  people  of  America  toward  one  another  after  its 
adoption,  I  feel  myself  oppressed  and  almost  overwhelmed 
\vith  a  sense  of  divine  munificence.  I  feel  that  nothing  is 
due  to  my  personal  agency  in  all  those  wonderful  and 
complicated  events,  except  what  can  be  attributed  to  an 
honest  zeal  for  the  good  of  my  countr3\" 

We  question  whether  any  of  these  testimonials  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  affected  Washington  more  sensibly  than 
those  he  received  at  Trenton.  It  was  on  a  sunny  aftenioon 
when  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  where, 
twelve  years  before,  he  had  crossed  in  darkness  and  stomi, 
through  clouds  of  snow  and  drifts  of  floating  ice,  on  his 
daring  attempt  to  strike  a  blow  at  a  triumphant  enemy. 

Here  at  present  all  was  peace  and  sunshine,  the  broad 
river  flowed  placidly  along,  and  crowds  awaited  him  on  the 
opposite  bank,  to  hail  him  with  love  and  transport. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  joyous  ceremonials  with  which 
he  was  welcomed,  but  there  was  one  too  peculiar  to  be 
omitted.  The  reader  may  remember  Washington's  gloomy 
night  on  the  banks  of  the  Assunpink,  which  flows  through 
Trenton ;  the  camp  fires  of  Comwallis  in  front  of  him  ;  the 
Delaware  full  of  floating  ice  in  the  rear ;  and  his  sudden 
Te«olve  on  that  midnight  retreat  which  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  bridge  crossing  that  eventful 
stream,  the  ladies  of  Trenton  had  caused  a  triumplial  arcli 
to  be  erected.  It  was  entwined  with  evergreens  and 
laurels,  and  bore   the  inscription,   "The  defender  of  tho 

4  za 
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mothers  will  be  the  protector  of  the  daughters."  At  this 
bridge  the  matrons  of  the  city  were  assembled  to  pay  him 
reverence,  and  as  he  passed  under  the  arch  a  number  of 
young  girls,  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with  garlands, 
strewed  flowers  before  him,  singing  an  ode  expressive  of 
their  love  and  gratitude.  IS^ever  was  ovation  more  graceful, 
touching,  and  sincere ;  and  Washington,  tenderly  affected, 
declared  that  the  impression  of  it  on  his  heart  could  never 
be  effaced. 

His  whole  progress  through  New  Jersey  must  have 
afforded  a  similar  contrast  to  his  wear)^  marchings  to  and 
fro,  harassed  by  doubts  and  perplexities,  with  bale  fires 
blazing  on  its  hills,  instead  of  festive  illuminations,  and 
when  the  ringing  of  bells  and  booming  of  cannon,  now  so 
joyous,  were  the  signals  of  invasion  and  maraud. 

In  respect  to  his  reception  at  New  York,  Washington 
had  signified  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  that  none 
could  be  so  congenial  to  his  feelings  as  a  quiet  entry  devoid 
of  ceremony ;  but  his  modest  wishes  were  not  complied 
Avith.  At  Elizabethtown  Point,  a  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  with  various  civic  functionaries,  waited  by 
appointment  to  receive  him.  He  embarked  on  board  of  a 
splendid  barge,  constructed  for  the  occasion.  It  was  manned 
by  thirteen  branch  pilots,  masters  of  vessels,  in  white  uni- 
forms, and  commanded  by  Commodore  Nicholson.  Other 
barges  fancifully  decorated  fullowed,  having  on  board  the 
heads  of  departments  and  other  public  officers,  and  several 
distinguished  citizens.  As  they  passed  through  the  strait 
between  the  Jerseys  and  Staten  Island,  called  the  Kills, 
other  boats  decorated  with  flags  fell  in  their  wake,  until 
the  whole,  forming  a  nautical  procession,  swept  up  the 
broad  and  beautiful  bay  of  New  York,  to  the  sound  of  in- 
strumental music.  On  board  of  two  vessels  were  parties 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sang  congratulatory  odes  as 
Washington's  barge  approached.  The  ships  at  anchor  in 
the  harbour,  dressed  in  colours,  fired  salutes  as  it  passed. 
One  alone,  the  Galveston,  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  displayed 
no  signs  of  gratnlation  until  the  barge  of  the  general  was 
nearly  abreast,  when  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  the  yards  were 
manned,  the  ship  burst  forth,  as  it  were,  into  a  full  array 
of  flags  and  signals,  and  thundered  a  salute  of  thii'teen  guns. 
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He   approached   the   landing-place  of  MuiTay's   AVharf 

amid  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  roaring  of  canonr}-,  and  the 

1.    1  ting  of  multitudes  collected  on  every  pier-head.     On 

1       ing,  he  was  received  by  Governor  Clinton.     General 

knox,  too,  who  had  taken  such  affectionate  leave  of  him  on 

his  retirement  from  military'  life,  was  there  to  welcome  him 

in  his  civil  capacity.     Other  of  his  fellow-soldiers  of  the 

Revolution  were   likewise  there,  mingled  with  the  civic 

•L'-itaries.     At  this  juncture,  an  officer  stepped  up  and 

i       icsted  Washington's  orders,  announcing  himself  as  com 

niauding  his  guard.     "Washington  desired  him  to  proceed 

according  to  the  directions  he  might  have  received  in  the 

1         nt  an-angements,  but  that  for  the  future  the  affection 

i  iii>  fellow-citizens  was  all  the  guard  he  wanted. 

Carpets  had  been  spread  to  a  carriage  prepared  to  convey 
him  to  his  destined  residence,  but  he  preferred  to  walk. 
He  was  attended  by  a  long  civil  and  militar}^  train.  In  the 
streets  through  which  he  passed  the  houses  were  decorated 
with  flags,  silken  banners,  garlands  of  flowers  and  ever- 
frr^^f-ns,  and  bore  his  name  in  every  form  of  ornament. 
J :  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  so  that  it  was  with 
diliiculty  a  passage  could  be  made  by  the  city  officers. 
Washington  frequently  bowed  to  the  multitude  as  he 
pa«sod,  taking  oft"  his  hat  to  the  ladies,  who  thronged  every 
\\  indow,  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  throwing  flowers  be- 
fore him.  and  many  of  them  shedding  tears  of  enthusiasm. 

That  day  he  dined  with  his  old  friend  Governor  Clinton, 
who  had  invited  a  numerous  company  of  public  func- 
tionaries and  fijreign  diplomatists  to  meet  him,  and  in  the 
evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Would  the  reader  know  the  effect  upon   Washington's 

mind  of  this  triumphant  entiy  into  New  York?     It  was  to 

d**pro««.  rather  than  to  excite  him.     Modestly  diffident  of 

■  i«*8  to  cope  with  the  new  duties  on  which  he  was 

he   was   overwhelmed  by  what  he  legarded  as 

yt<MAn  of  public   expectation.     Noting   in   his   diary   the 

events  of  the   day,   he   writes : — "  The  display   of  boats 

which  atten<led  and  joined  us  on  this  occasion,  some  with 

rncrd  nnd    some   with  instnimental  music   on  board ;  the 

MS  of  the  ships,  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  loud 

i'>n.s  of  th(5 1  <<.t)lc.  which  rent  the  skies,  jik  1  passed 
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along  tlie  wharves,  filled  my  mind  with  sensations  as  pain- 
ful (considering  the  reverse  of  this  scene,  which  may  be  the 
case  after  all  my  labours  to  do  good)  as  they  are  pleasing." 

The  inauguration  was  delayed  for  several  days  by  a 
question  which  had  risen  as  to  the  form  or  title  by  which 
the  President  elect  was  to  be  addressed  ;  and  this  had  been 
deliberated  in  a  committee  of  both  Houses.  The  question 
had  been  mooted  without  Washington's  privity,  and  con- 
trary to  his  desire :  as  he  feared  tliat  any  title  might 
awaken  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  republicans,  at  a  moment 
when  it  was  all  important  to  conciliate  public  good-will  to 
the  new  fonn  of  government.  It  was  a  relief  to  him,  there- 
fore, when  it  was  finally  resolved  that  the  address  should 
be  simply  "  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  without 
any  addition  of  title ;  a  judicious  form  which  has  remained 
to  the  present  day. 

The  inauguration  took  place  on  the  30th  of  April.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  were  religious  services 
in  all  the  churches,  and  prayere  put  up  for  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  on  the  new  government.  At  twelve  o'clock  the 
city  troops  paraded  before  ^Vashington's  door,  and  soon 
after  the  committees  of  Congress  and  heads  of  departments 
came  in  their  carnages.  At  half-past  twelve  the  proces- 
sion moved  forward  preceded  by  the  troops  ;  next  came  the 
committees  and  heads  of  departments  in  their  carnages ; 
then  Washington  in  a  coach  of  state ;  his  aide-de-camp, 
Colonel  Humj)hreys,  and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  in  his 
own  carriage.  The  foreign  ministers  and  a  long  train  of 
citizens  brought  up  the  rear. 

About  two  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  hall, 
Washington  and  his  suite  alighted  from  their  carriages, 
and  passed  through  the  troops,  who  were  drawn  up  on  each 
side,  into  the  hall  and  senate-chamber,  where  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  were 
assembled.  The  Vice-President,  John  Adams,  recently 
inaugurated,  advanced  and  conducted  Washington  to  a 
chair  of  state  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room.  A  solemn 
silence  prevailed ;  when  the  Vice-President  rose,  and  in- 
formed him  that  all  things  were  prepared  for  him  to  take 
t]ie  oath  of  office  required  by  the  constitution. 

The  oath  was  to  be  administered  by  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  State  of  New  York  in  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  senate 
chamber,  and  in  full  view  of  an  immense  multitude  occu- 
})ying  the  street,  the  windows,  and  even  roofs  of  the  adja- 
cent houses.  The  balcony  formed  a  kind  of  0})en  recess, 
with  lofty  columns  supporting  the  roof.  In  the  centre  was 
;i  table  with  a  covering  of  crimson  velvet,  upon  which  lay 
I  superbly  bound  Bible  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion.  This 
\\  a^  all  the  paraphenialia  for  the  august  scene. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  balcony,  when,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  Washington  made  his  appearance,  accom- 
I  allied  by  various  public  functionaries,  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives.  He  was  clad 
in  a  full  suit  of  dark-brown  cloth,  of  American  manufac- 
ture, with  a  steel-hilted  dress  sword,  white  silk  stockings, 
and  silver  shoe-buckles.  His  hair  was  dressed  and  pow- 
dered in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  worn  in  a  bag  and 
solitaire. 

His  entrance  on  the  balcony  was  hailed  by  universal 
shouts.  He  was  evidently  moved  b}^  this  demonstration  of 
public  aflfection.  Advancing  to  the  front  of  the  balcony, 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  bowed  several  times,  and 
then  retreated  to  an  arm-chair  near  the  table.  The  popu- 
lace appeared  to  understand  that  the  scene  had  overcome 
him,  and  were  hushed  at  once  into  profound  silence. 

After  a  few  moments  Washington  rose  and  again  came 
forward.  John  Adams,  the  Vice-President,  stood  on  his 
right ;  on  his  left  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  Robert  R. 
Livingston;  somewhat  in  the  rear  were  Roger  Sherman, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Generals  Knox,  St.  Clair,  the  Baron 
Steuben,  and  others. 

ITie  Chancellor  advanced  to  administer  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution,  and  Mr.  Otis,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  held  up  the  Bible  on  its  crim.son  cushion.  ITie 
oath  was  read  slowly  and  distinctly,  Washington  at  the 
same  time  laying  his  hand  on  the  open  Bible.  When  it 
was  concluded,  he  replied  solemnly,  "  I  swear — so  help  me 
God !  "  Mr.  Otis  would  have  raised  the  Bible  to  his  lips, 
but  he  bowed  down  reverently  and  kissed  it. 

The  Chancellor  now  stepped  foi-ward,  waved  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed,  '*  Long  live  George  Washington,  Brosidcnt 
of  the  United  States ! "    At  this  moment  a  flac  was  dis- 
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played  on  tlie  cupola  of  the  hall,  on  which  signal  there  ^vas 
a  general  discharge  of  artillery  on  the  battery.  All  the 
bells  in  the  city  rang  out  a  joyful  peal,  and  the  multitude 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations. 

Washington  again  bowed  to  the  people  and  returned  into 
the  senate  chamber,  where  he  delivered,  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  his  inaugural  address,  characterised  by  his  usual 
modesty,  moderation,  and  good  sense,  but  uttered  with  a 
voice  deep,  slightly  tremulous,  and  so  low  as  to  demand 
close  attention  in  the  listeners.  After  this  he  proceeded 
with  the  whole  assemblage  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  church, 
where  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion  were  read  by  Dr.  Pre- 
vost,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Xew 
York,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congress.  So  closed  the  ceremonies  of  the 
inauguration. 

The  whole  day  was  one  of  sincere  rejoicing,  and  in  the 
evening  there  were  brilliant  illuminations  and  fireworks. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Washington's  pri- 
vate letters  for  the  sentiments  of  his  heart.  Those  written 
to  several  of  his  friends  immediately  after  his  inauguration 
show  how  little  he  was  excited  by  his  official  elevation. 
*'  I  greatly  fear,"  writes  he,  "  that  my  countrymen  will 
expect  too  much  from  me.  I  fear,  if  the  issue  of  public 
measures  should  not  correspond  with  their  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, they  will  turn  the  extravagant,  and  I  might 
almost  say  undue  praises,  which  they  are  heaping  upon  me 
at  this  moment,  into  equally  extravagant,  though  I  will 
fondly  hope  unmerited,  censures." 

Little  was  his  modest  spirit  aware  that  the  praises  so 
dubiously  received  were  but  the  opening  notes  of  a  theme 
that  was  to  increase  from  age  to  age,  to  pervade  all  lands, 
and  endure  throughout  all  generations. 


In  the  volumes  here  concluded  we  have  endeavoured  to 
naiTate  faithfully  the  career  of  Washington  from  childhood, 
through  his  early  surveying  expeditions  in  the  wilderness, 
his  diplomatic  mission  to  the  French  posts  on  the  frontier, 
his  campaigns  in  the  French  war,  his  arduous  trials  as 
commander-in-chief  throughout  the  Eevolution,  the  noble 
simplicity  of  his  life  in  retirement,  until  we  have  shown 
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liim  elevated  to  the  presidential  chair,  by  no  effort  of  his 
own,  in  a  manner  against  his  wishes,  by  the  unanimous 

•te  of  a  grateful  country. 

The  plan  of  our  work  has  necessarily  carried  us  widely 
into  the  campaigns  of  the  Kevolution,  even  where  Wash- 
ington was  not  present  in  person ;  for  his  spirit  pei-vaded 
and  directed  the  whole,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
whole  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  sagacity,  forecast, 
enduring  fortitude,  and  comprehensive  wisdom  with  which 
he  conducted  it.  He  himself  has  signified  to  one  who 
aspired  to  write  his  biography,  that  any  memoirs  of  his 
life,  distinct  and  unconnected  with  the  history  of  the  war, 
would  be  unsatisfactory'.  In  treating  of  the  Kevolution,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  what  we  consider  its 
most  striking  characteristic;  the  gieatness  of  the  object 
and  the  scantiness  of  the  means.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  in  view  the  prevailing  poverty  of  resources,  the  scan- 
dalous neglects,  the  squalid  miseries  of  all  kinds,  with 
which  its  champions  had  to  contend  in  their  expeditions 
through  trackless  wildernesses,  or  thinly  peopled  regions ; 
beneath  scorching  suns  or  inclement  skies ;  their  wintry 
marches  to  be  traced  by  bloody  footprints  on  snow  and  ice ; 
their  desolate  wintry  encampments,  rendered  still  more 
desolate  by  nakedness  and  famine.  It  was  in  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  these  ills  were  sustained  by  a 
half-disciplined  yeomanry,  voluntary  exiles  from  their 
homes,  destitute  of  all  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of 
war  to  excite  them,  and  animated  solely  by  their  patriotism, 
that  we  read  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  characteristics 
of  that  great  struggle  for  human  rights.  They  do  wrong 
to  its  moral  grandeur,  who  seek  by  commonplace  exagge- 
ration to  give  a  melodi-amatic  effect  and  false  glare  to  its 
military  operations,  and  to  place  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  field.  Lafayette  showed  a  true  sense  of  the 
nature  of  the  struggle,  when  Napoleon,  accustomed  to 
eflfect  ambitious  purposes  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trcjops,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  slain,  sneered  at  the  scanty 
armies  of  the  American  Kevolution  and  its  "  boasted 
battles.'*  **  Sire,"  was  the  admirable  and  comprehensive 
reply,  "  it  wa«  the  grandest  of  causes  won  by  skirmishes 
of  sentinels  and  outposts.** 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Washington, 
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we  have  endeavoured  to  place  his  deeds  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  left  them  to  speak  for  themselves,  generally 
avoiding  comment  or  enloginm.  We  have  quoted  his  own 
words  and  writings  largely,  to  explain  his  feelings  and 
motives,  and  give  the  true  key  to  his  policy;  for  never 
did  man  leave  a  more  truthful  mirror  of  his  heart  and 
mind,  and  a  more  thorough  exponent  of  his  conduct,  than 
he  has  left  in  his  copious  correspondence.  There  his  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  all  its  majestic  simplicity,  its 
massive  grandeur,  and  quiet  colossal  strength.  He  was  no 
hero  of  romance;  there  was  nothing  of  romantic  heroism 
in  his  nature.  As  a  warrior,  he  was  incapable  of  fear,  but 
made  no  merit  of  defying  danger.  He  fought  for  a  cause, 
but  not  for  personal  renown.  Gladly,  when  he  had  won  the 
cause,  he  hung  up  his  sword  never  again  to  take  it  down. 
Glory,  that  blatant  word,  which  haunts  some  military 
minds  like  the  bray  of  the  trumpet,  foiTaed  no  part  of  his 
aspirations.  To  act  justly  was  his  instinct,  to  promote 
the  public  weal  his  constant  effort,  to  deserve  the  "  affec- 
tions of  good  men  "  his  ambition.  With  such  qualifications 
for  the  pure  exercise  of  sound  judgment  and  comprehensive 
wisdom,  he  ascended  the  presidential  chair. 

There  for  the  present  we  leave  him.  So  far  our  work  is 
complete,  comprehending  the  whole  military  life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  his  agency  in  public  affairs,  up  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  constitution.  How  well  we  have  executed  it, 
we  leave  to  the  public  to  determine ;  hoping  to  find  it,  as 
heretofore,  far  more  easily  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our 
labours  than  we  are  ourselves.  Should  the  measure  of 
health  and  good  spirits,  with  which  a  kind  Providence  has 
blessed  us  beyond  the  usual  term  of  literary  labour,  be  still 
continued,  we  may  go  on,  and  in  another  volume  give  the 
presidential  career  and  closing  life  of  Washington.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  found  a  resting-place  in  our  task,  we 
stay  our  hands,  lay  by  our  pen,  and  seek  that  relaxation 
and  repose  which  gathering  years  require. 


Sunnyside,  1857. 


W.  I. 
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CHAPTER  CLXVI. 

The  new  Government  —  Domestic  and  Foreign  Relations  —  Wasliing- 
tou's  auiious  Position  —  Its  diflficulties  —  Without  Cabinet  or  Con- 
stitutional Advisei*3  —  John  Jay  —  Hamilton  —  His  efficient  Support 
of  the  Constitution  and  Theoretic  Doubts  —  James  Madison  —  Knox 
—  His  Characteristics. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  Washington  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration.  He  had  won  laurels  in 
the  field :  would  they  continue  to  flourish  in  the  cabinet  r 
His  position  was  surrounded  by  difficulties.  Inexperienced 
in  the  duties  of  civil  administi-ation,  he  was  to  inaugurate 
a  new  and  untried  system  of  government,  composed  of 
States  and  people,  as  yet  a  mere  experiment,  to  which 
some  looked  forward  with  buoyant  confidence, — many  with 
doubt  and  apprehension. 

He  had  moreover  a  high-spirited  people  to  manage,  in 
whom  a  jealous  passion  for  freedom  and  independence  had 
been  strengthened  by  war,  and  who  might  bear  with  im 
patience  even  the  restraints  of  self-imposed  government. 
The  constitution  which  he  was  to  inaugurate  had  met  with 
vehement  opposition,  when  under  discussion  in  the  General 
and  State  governments.  Only  three  States,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Georgia,  had  accepted  it  unanimously. 
Several  of  the  most  important  States  had  adopted  it  by  a 
mere  majority ;  five  of  them  under  an  expressed  expec- 
tation of  specified  amendments  or  modifications  ;  while 
two  States,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina,  still  stood 

!oof. 
It  is  true,  the  irritation   produced  by  the   conflict  of 

})inions  in  the  general  and  State  conventions,  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  subsided  ;  but  circumstances  might  occur 
to  inflame  it  anew.  A  diversity  of  opinions  still  existed 
concerning  the  new  government.  Some  feared  that  it 
would  have  too  little  control  over  the  individual  States ; 
that  the  political  connection  would  prove  too  weak  to  pre- 
serve order  and  prevent  civil  strife  ;  others,  that  it  would 
be  too  strong  for  their  separate  independence,  and  would 
tend  towards  consolidation  and  despotism. 
ITie  very  extent  of  the  country  he  was  called  upon  to 

7.  .  6  ^ 
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govern,  ten  times  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  republic, 
must  have  pressed  with  weight  upon  Washington's  mind. 
It  presented  to  the  Atlantic  a  front  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  divided  into  individual  States ;  differing  in  the 
forms  of  their  local  governments,  differing  from  each  other 
in  interests,  in  territorial  magnitudes,  in  amount  of  popu- 
lation, in  manners,  soils,  climates,  and  productions,  and 
the  characteristics  of  their  several  peoples. 

Beyond  the  AUeghanies  extended  regions  almost  bound- 
less, as  yet  for  the  most  part  wild  and  uncultivated,  the 
asylum  of  roving  Indians  and  restless,  discontented  white 
men.  Vast  tracts,  however,  were  rapidly  being  peopled, 
and  would  soon  be  portioned  into  sections  requiring  local 
governments.  The  great  natural  outlet  for  the  exportation 
of  the  products  of  this  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility 
was  the  Mississippi ;  but  Spain  opposed  a  barrier  to  the 
free  navigation  of  this  river.  Here  was  peculiar  cause  of 
solicitude.  Before  leaving  Mount  Vernon,  Washington 
had  heard  that  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  far  West  were 
becoming  impatient  of  this  baiTier,  and  indignant  at  the 
apparent  indifference  of  Congi-ess  to  their  prayers  for  its 
lemoval.  He  had  heard,  moreover,  that  British  emissaries 
were  fostering  these  discontents,  sowing  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection, and  offering  assistance  to  the  Western  people  to 
seize  on  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  fortify  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans  were  represented  as  intriguing 
to  effect  a  separation  of  the  Western  territory  from  the 
Union,  with  a  view  or  hope  of  attaching  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Spain. 

Great  Britain,  too,  was  giving  grounds  for  teriitorial 
solicitude  in  these  distant  quarters  by  retaining  possession 
of  the  Western  posts,  the  suiTender  of  which  had  been 
stipulated  by  treaty.  Her  plea  was,  that  debts  due  to 
British  subjects,  for  which  by  the  same  treaty  the  United 
States  were  bound,  remained  unpaid.  This  the  Americans 
alleged  was  a  mere  pretext ;  the  real  object  of  their  reten- 
tion being  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade;  and  to  the 
mischievous  influence  exercised  by  these  posts  over  the 
Indian  tribes,  was  attributed  much  of  the  hostile  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  the  latter  along  the  Western  frontier. 
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While  these  brooding  causes  of  anxiety  existed  at  home, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union  was  on  a  most  unsatis- 
factory footing,  and  required  prompt  and  thorough  atten- 
tion. It  wa^s  subject  to  maraud,  even  by  the  corsairs  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  who  captured  American  mer- 
chant vessels  and  carried  their  crews  into  slavery ;  no 
treaty  having  yet  been  made  with  any  of  the  Barbary 
powers  excepting  Morocco. 

To  complete  the  perplexities  which  beset  the  new 
government,  the  finances  of  the  country  were  in  a  lament- 
able state.  There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury.  The 
efforts  of  the  former  government  to  pay  or  fund  its  debts 
had  failed  ;  there  was  a  imiversal  state  of  indebtedness, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  public  credit  was  prostrate. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  aflairs  when  \\  ashington  en- 
tered upon  his  new  field  of  action.  He  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  undertaking  in 
which  past  historj'  and  past  experience  afforded  no  pre- 
cedents. "  I  walk,  as  it  were,  on  untrodden  ground," 
said  he ;  "so  many  untoward  circumstances  may  intervene 
in  such  a  new  and  critical  situation,  that  I  shall  feel  an 
insuperable  diffidence  in  my  own  abilities.  I  feel,  in  the 
execution  of  my  arduous  office,  how  much  I  shall  stand  in 
need  of  the  countenance  and  aid  of  every  friend  to  myself, 
of  every  friend  to  the  revolution,  and  of  every  lover  of 
good  government." ' 

As  yet  he  was  without  tne  support  of  constitutional 
advisers,  the  departments  under  the  new  government  not 
being  organized  ;  he  could  turn  with  confidence,  however, 
for  counsel  in  an  emergency  to  John  Jay,  who  still  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  affairs,  where  he  had  been  placed  in 
1784.  He  was  sure  of  sympathy  also  in  his  old  comrade, 
General  Knox,  who  continued  to  officiate  as  secretary  of 
war ;  while  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  were  managed  by  a 
board,  consisting  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Walter  Livingston, 
and  Arthur  Lee.  Among  the  personal  friends  not  in  office, 
to  whom  \Va*^hington  felt  that  he  could  safely  have  re- 
i'Ajun^  for  aid  in  initiating  the  new  government,  was 
.\l('xander  Hamilton.     It  is  true,  many  had  their  doubts  of 

>  Letter  to  Edward  Rutledge. 
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his  sincere  adhesion  to  it.  In  the  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, he  had  held  up  the  British  constitution  as  a  model  to 
be  approached  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  blending  some  of 
the  advantages  of  monarchy  with  the  republican  form. 
The  form  finally  adopted  was  too  low-toned  for  him ;  he 
feared  it  might  prove  feeble  and  inefficient;  but  he  voted 
for  it  as  the  best  attainable,  advocated  it  in  the  State  con- 
vention in  New  York,  and  in  a  series  of  essays,  collectively 
known  as  The  Federalist,  written  conjunctively  with  Madi- 
son and  Jay ;  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  as  a 
speaker  and  a  writer  that  the  constitution  was  ultimately 
accepted.  Still  many  considered  him  at  heart  a  monarchist, 
and  suspected  him  of  being  secretly  bent  upon  bringing 
the  existing  government  to  the  monarchical  form.  In  this 
they  did  him  injustice.  He  still  continued,  it  is  true,  to 
doubt  whether  the  republican  theory  would  admit  of  a 
vigorous  execution  of  the  laws,  but  was  clear  that  it 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  as  long  as  there  was  any  chance  for 
its  success.  "  The  idea  of  a  perfect  equality  of  political 
rights  among  the  citizens,  exclusive  of  all  permanent  or 
hereditary  distinctions,"  had  not  hitherto,  he  thought, 
from  an  imperfect  structure  of  the  government,  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  "  was  of  a  nature  to  engage  the  good  wishes  of 
every  good  man,  whatever  might  be  his  theoretic  doubts ; " 
the  endeavour,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  to 
give  it  "  a  better  chance  of  success  by  a  government  more 
capable  of  energy  and  order."  ' 

Washington,  who  knew  and  appreciated  Hamilton's  cha- 
racter, had  implicit  confidence  in  his  sincerity,  and  felt 
assured  that  he  would  loyally  aid  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  constitution  as  adopted. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Washington,  on  looking 
round  for  reliable  advisers  at  this  moment,  to  see  James 
Madison  among  the  members  of  Congress  :  Madison,  who 
had  been  with  him  in  the  convention,  who  had  laboured 
in  The  Federalist,  and  whose  talents  as  a  speaker,  and 
calm,  dispassionate  reasoner  ;  whose  extensive  information 
and  legislative  experience  destined  him  to  be  a  leader  in 
the  House.    Highly  appreciating  his  intellectual  and  moral 

*  Hamilton's  Writings,  iv.  273 
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worth,  Washington  would  often  turn  to  him  for  counsel. 
**  I  am  troublesome,"  would  he  say,  "  but  you  must  excuse 
me  ;  ascribe  it  to  friendship  and  confidence." 

Knox,  of  whose  sure  sympathies  we  have  spoken,  was  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  cool  statesman  just  mentioned. 
His  mind  was  ardent  and  active,  his  imagination  vivid,  as 
was  his  language.  He  had  abandoned  the  military  garb, 
but  still  maintained  his  soldier-like  air.  He  was  large  in 
person,  above  the  middle  stature,  with  a  full  face,  radiant 
and  benignant,  bespeaking  his  open,  buoyant,  generous 
nature.  He  had  a  sonorous  voice,  and  sometimes  talked 
rather  grandly,  flourishing  his  cane  to  give  effect  to  his 
periods.'  He  was  cordially  appreciated  by  Washington, 
who  had  experienced  his  prompt  and  efficient  talent  in 
time  of  war,  had  considered  him  one  of  the  ablest  officers 
of  the  revolution,  and  now  looked  to  him  as  an  energetic 
man  of  business,  capable  of  giving  practical  advice  in  time 
of  peace,  and  cherished  for  him  that  strong  feeling  of 
ancient  companionship  in  toil  and  danger,  which  'bound 
the  veterans  of  the  revolution  firmly  to  each  other 


CHAPTER  CLXVII. 


Washington's  Privacy  beset  with  Visits  of  Compliment  —  Queries  as 
to  the  proper  line  of  Conduct  in  his  Presidential  Intercourse  — 
Opinions  of  Adams  and  Hamilton — Jefferson  as  to  the  Authors  of 
the  minor  Forms  and  Ceremonies —  His  whimsical  Anecdote  of  the 
first  Levee  —  Inaugural  Ball. 

The  moment  the  inauguration  was  over,  Washington  was 
made  to  perceive  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself 
or  of  his  home.  **  By  the  time  I  had  done  breakfast," 
writes  he,  '*and  thence  till  dinner,  and  afterwards  till 
bed-time,  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  ceremony  of  one  visit 
before  I  had  to  attend  to  another.  In  a  word,  I  had  no 
Iciwire  to  read  or  to  answer  the  despatches  that  were 
pouring  in  upon  me  from  all  quarters." 

How  was  he  to  be  protected  from  these  intrusions  ?     In 
kiif  former  capacity  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies, 

'  See  Sullivan's  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  p.  84. 
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his  head-quarters  had  been  guarded  by  sentinels  and  mili- 
tary etiquette ;  but  what  was  to  guard  the  privacy  of  a 
popular  chief  magistrate  ? 

What,  too,  were  to  be  the  forms  and  ceremonials  to  be 
adopted  in  the  presidential  mansion,  that  would  maintain 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  allow  him  time  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  official  duties,  and  yet  be  in  harmony  with 
the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  prevalent 
notions  of  equality  and  republican  simplicity  ? 

The  conflict  of  opinions  that  had  already  occurred  as  to 
the  form  and  title  by  which  the  President  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed, had  made  him  aware  that  every  step  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  would  be  subject  to  scrutiny,  perhaps  cavil, 
and  might  hereafter  be  cited  as  a  precedent.  Looking  round, 
therefore,  upon  the  able  men  at  hand,  such  as  Adams, 
Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison,  he  propounded  to  them  a  series 
of  questions  as  to  a  line  of  conduct  proper  for  him  to 
observe. 

In  regard  to  visitors,  for  instance,  would  not  one  day  in 
the  week  be  sufficient  for  visits  of  compliment,  and  one 
hour  every  morning  (at  eight  o'clock  for  example)  for 
visits  on  business  ? 

Might  he  make  social  visits  to  acquaintances  and  public 
characters,  not  as  President,  but  as  private  individual  ? 
And  then  as  to  his  table — under  the  preceding  form  of 
government,  the  Presidents  of  Congress  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  dinners  twice  a  week  to  large  parties  of  both 
sexes,  and  invitations  had  been  so  indiscriminate,  that 
every  one  who  could  get  introduced  to  the  President  con- 
ceived he  had  a  right  to  be  invited  to  his  board.  The 
table  was,  therefore,  always  crowded,  and  with  a  mixed 
company ;  yet,  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  impracti- 
cable to  invite  everybody,  as  many  offences  were  given  as 
if  no  table  had  been  kept. 

Washington  was  resolved  not  to  give  general  entertain- 
ments of  this  kind,  but  in  his  series  of  questions  he  asked 
whether  he  might  not  invite,  informally  or  otherwise,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  official  characters,  including  in  rotation  the 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  dine  with  him  on 
the  days  fixed  for  receiving  company,  without  exciting 
clamours  in  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Adams  in  his  reply  talked  of  chamberlains,  aides  de-camp, 
masters  of  ceremony,  and  evinced  a  high  idea  of  the  presi- 
dential office  and  the  state  with  which  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. "The  office,"  writes  he,  "by  its  legal  authority 
defined  in  the  constitution,  has  no  equal  in  the  world 
excepting  those  only  which  are  held  by  crowned  heads ; 
nor  is  the  royal  authority  in  all  cases  to  be  compared  to  it. 
llie  royal  office  in  Poland  is  a  mere  shadow  in  comparison 
with  it.  The  Dogeship  in  Venice,  and  the  Stadtholdership 
in  Holland,  are  not  so  much— neither  dignity  nor  authority 
can  be  supported  in  human  minds,  collected  into  nations 
or  any  great  numbere,  without  a  splendour  and  majesty  in 
some  degree  proportioned  to  them.  The  sending  and 
receiving  ambassadors  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  im- 
'portant  prerogatives  of  sovereigns,  absolute  or  limited,  and 
this  in  our  constitution  is  wholly  in  the  President.  If  the 
state  and  pomp  essential  to  this  great  department  are  not 
in  a  go<3d  degree  preserved,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  America 
to  hope  for  consideration  with  foreign  powers.'" 

According  to  Mr.  Adams,  two  days  in  a  week  would  be 
required  for  the  receipt  of  visits  of  compliment.  Persons 
desiring  an  interview  with  the  President  should  make 
application  through  the  minister  of  state.  In  every  case 
the  name,  quality,  or  business  of  the  visitor  should  be  com- 
municated to  a  chamberlain  or  gentleman  in  waiting,  who 
should  judge  whom  to  admit,  and  whom  to  exclude.  The 
time  for  receiving  visits  ought  to  be  limited,  as  for  example, 
from  eight  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  lest  the  whole  morning 
be  taken  up.  The  President  might  invite  what  official 
characters,  members  of  Congress,  strangers,  or  citizens  of 
distinction  he  pleased,  in  small  parties  without  exciting 
clamours ;  but  this  should  always  be  done  without  formality. 
His  private  life  should  be  at  his  own  discretion,  as  to 
giving  or  receiving  informal  visits  among  friends  and 
acquaintances ;  but  in  his  official  character,  he  should  have 
no  intercourse  with  society  but  upon  public  business,  or  at 
his  levees.  Adams,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  reply,  in- 
eenaonsly  confessed  that  his  long  residence  abroad  might 
have  impressed  him  with  views  of  things  incompatible 

1  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  viii.  p.  493. 
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with  the  present  temper  and  feelings  of  his  fellow-citizens ; 
and  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  heartily  of  the  same 
opinion,  for,  speaking  of  Adams  in  his  Ana,  he  obsei-ves 
that  "the  glare  of  royalty  and  nobility,  during  his  mission 
to  England,  had  made  him  believe  their  fascination  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  government."*  Hamilton,  in  his 
reply,  while  he  considered  it  a  primary  object  for  the 
public  good  that  the  dignity  of  the  presidential  office 
should  be  supported,  advised  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  so  high  a  tone  in  the  demeanour  of  the  occupant,  as 
to  shock  the  prevalent  notions  of  equality. 

The  President,  he  thought,  should  hold  a  levee  at  a  fixed 
time  once  a  week,  remain  half  an  hour,  converse  cursorily 
on  indifferent  subjects  with  such  persons  as  invited  his 
attention,  and  then  retire. 

He  should  accept  no  invitations,  give  formal  entertain- 
ments twice,  or  at  most,  four  times  in  the  year ;  if  twice, 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  declaration  of  independence  and 
of  his  inauguration ;  if  four  times,  the  anniversary  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  and  that  of  the  definitive 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  be  added. 

The  President  on  levee  days  to  give  informal  invitations 
to  family  dinners ;  not  more  than  six  or  eight  to  be  asked 
at  a  time,  and  the  civility  to  be  confined  essentially  to 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  other  official  characters  : — 
the  President  never  to  remain  long  at  table. 

The  heads  of  departments  should,  of  course,  have  access 
to  the  President  on  business.  Foreign  ministers  of  some 
descriptions  should  also  be  entitled  to  it.  "  In  Europe,  I 
am  informed,"  writes  Hamilton,  "  ambassadors  only  have 
direct  access  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Something  very  near 
what  prevails  there  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  right.  The 
distinction  of  rank  between  diplomatic  characters  requires 
attention,  and  the  door  of  access  ought  not  to  be  too  wide 
to  that  class  of  persons.  I  have  thought  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  should  also  have  a  right  of  individual  access 
on  matters  relative  to  the  public  administration.  In  England 
and  France  peers  of  the  realm  have  this  right.  We  have 
none  such  in  this  country,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  satis- 

1  Jeflferson's  Works,  ix.  97. 
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factory  to  the  people  to  know  that  there  is  some  body  of 
men  in  the  state  who  have  a  right  of  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  President.  It  will  be  considered  a  safe- 
guard against  secret  combinations  to  deceive  him."' 

The  reason  alleged  by  Hamilton  for  giving  the  Senate 
this  privilege,  and  not  the  Representatives,  was,  that  in  the 
constitution  "  the  Senate  are  coupled  with  the  Presid'^Jit 
in  certain  executive  functions,  treaties,  and  appointment*. 
This  makes  them  in  a  degree  his  constitutional  counsellors, 
and  gives  them  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  right  of  access." 

These  are  the  only  written  replies  that  we  have  before 
ns  of  Washington's  advisers  on  this  subject. 

Colonel  Humphreys,  formerly  one  of  Washington's 
aides-de-camp,  and  recently  secretary  of  Jefferson's  lega- 
tion at  Paris,  was  at  present  an  inmate  in  the  presidential 
mansion.  General  Knox  was  frequently  there;  to  these, 
Jefferson  assures  us,  on  Washington's  authority,  was 
assigned  the  task  of  considering  and  prescribing  the  minor 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  etiquette,  in  fact,  to  be  observed 
on  public  occasions.  Some  of  the  forms  proposed  by  them, 
he  adds,  were  adopted.  Others  were  so  highly  strained 
that  Washington  absolutely  rejected  them.  Knox  was  no 
favourite  with  Jefferson,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  the 
veteran  soldier,  and  styles  him  "a  man  of  parade,"  and 
Humphre3'8  he  appears  to  think  captivated  by  the  cere- 
monials of  foreign  courts.  He  gives  a  whimsical  account, 
which  he  had  at  a  second  or  third  hand,  of  the  first  levee. 
An  ante-chamber  and  presence  room  were  provided,  and, 
when  those  who  were  to  pay  their  court  were  assembled, 
the  President  set  out,  preceded  by  Humphreys.  After 
passing  through  the  ante  chamber,  the  door  of  the  inner 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first,  call- 
ing out  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  The  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  President  was  so  much  disconcerted  with  it 
that  he  did  not  recover  in  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and, 
when  the   company   was   gone,   he   said   to  Humphreys, 

*•  Well,  3'ou  have  taken  me  in  once,  but  by ,  you  shall 

never  take  me  in  a  second  time." 

This  anecdote  is  to  be  taken  with  caution,  for  Jefferson 

*  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  i v.  p.  3. 
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was  disposed  to  receive  any  report  that  placed  the  forms 
adopted  in  a  disparaging  point  of  view. 

He  gives  in  his  Ana  a  still  more  whimsical  account,  on 
the  authority  of  "  a  Mr.  Brown,"  of  the  ceremonials  at  an 
inauguration  ball  at  which  Washington  and  Mrs.  A\'ashington 
presided  in  almost  regal  style.  As  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
entirely  incorrect,  we  have  not  deemed  it  worthy  an  inser- 
tion. A  splendid  ball  was  in  fact  given  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  and  another  by  the  French  Minister,  the  Count  de 
Moustier,  at  both  of  which  Washington  was  present  and 
danced  ;  but  IVIrs.  Washington  was  not  at  either  of  them,  not 
being  yet  arrived,  and  on  neither  occasion  were  any  mock 
regal  ceremonials  observ^ed.  W  ashington  was  the  last  man 
that  would  have  tolerated  anything  of  the  kind.  Our  next 
chapter  will  show  the  almost  casual  manner  in  which  the 
simple  formalities  of  his  republican  court  originated. 


CHAPTER  CLXVIII. 


Journey  of  Mrs.  Washington  to  New  York  —  Honours  paid  her  in  her 
Progress  —  Receptions  at  the  Seat  of  Government  —  The  President's 
Equipage. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  Mrs.  Washington,  accompanied  by  her 
grandchildren,  Eleanor  Custis  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  set  out  from  Mount  Vernon  in  her  travelling 
carriage  with  a  small  escort  of  horse,  to  join  her  husband 
at  the  seat  of  government ;  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
join  him  at  head-quarters,  in  the  intervals  of  his  revolu- 
tionary campaigns. 

Throughout  the  journey  she  was  greeted  with  public 
testimonials  of  respect  and  affection.  As  she  approached 
Philadelphia,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  of 
the  State  functionaries,  with  a  number  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  both  sexes,  came  forth  to  meet  her,  and  she 
was  attended  into  the  city  by  a  numerous  cavalcade,  and 
welcomed  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon. 

Similar  honours  were  paid  her  in  her  progress  through 
New  Jersey.  At  Elizabethtown  she  alighted  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Livingston,  whither  Washington  came 
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from  New  York  to  meet  her.  They  proceeded  thence  by 
water,  in  the  same  splendid  barge  in  which  the  general  had 
been  conveyed  for  his  inauguration.  It  was  manned,  as  on 
that  occasion,  by  thirteen  master  pilots,  arrayed  in  white, 
and  had  several  persons  of  note  on  board.  There  was  a 
salute  of  thirteen  gims  as  the  barge  passed  the  Battery  at 
New  York.  The  landing  took  place  at  Peck  Slip,  not  far 
from  the  presidential  residence,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  an  immense  multitude. 

On  the  following  day  Washington  gave  a  demi-official 
dinner,  of  which  Mr.  AVingate,  a  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  present,  writes  as  follows  : — "  The  guests 
consisted  of  the  Vice-President,  the  foreign  ministers,  the 
heads  of  departments,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  and  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Georgia,  the  then  most  Northern  and  Southern  States.  It 
was  the  least  showy  dinner  that  I  ever  saw  at  the  Presi- 
dent's table,  and  the  company  was  not  large.  -  As  there 
was  no  chaplain  present,  the  President  himself  said  a  very 
short  grace  as  he  was  sitting  down.  After  dinner  and 
dessert  were  finished,  one  glass  of  wine  was  passed  around 
the  table,  and  no  toast.  The  President  rose,  and  all  the 
company  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  from  which  the 
gnests  departed,  as  every  one  chose,  without  ceremony." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  (Friday,  May 
29th,)  Mrs.  Washington  had  a  general  reception,  which 
was  attended  by  all  that  was  distinguished  in  official  and 
fiauBhionable  society.  Henceforward  there  were  similar  re- 
ceptions every  Friday  evening,  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock,  to 
which  the  families  of  all  persons  of  respectability,  native 
or  foreign,  had  access,  without  special  invitation ;  and  at 
which  the  President  was  always  present.  These  assem- 
blage.s  were  as  free  from  ostentation  and  restraint  as  the 
ordinary  receptions  of  polite  society ;  yet  the  reader  will 
find  they  were  soon  subject  to  invidious  misrepresentation  ; 
and  cavilled  at  as  "  court-like  levees  "  and  "  queenly  draw- 
ing-^wjms." 

I^ide  these  puVilic  receptions,  the  presidential  family 
had  its  private  circle  of  social  intimacy;  the  President, 
moreover,  was  always  ready  to  receive  visits  by  ajipoint- 
ment  on  public  or  private  business. 
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The  sanctity  and  quiet  of  Sunday  were  strictly  obsei-v^ed 
by  Washington.  He  attended  church  in  the  morning,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  alone  in  his  closet.  No  visitors  were 
admitted,  excepting  perhaps  an  intimate  friend  in  the  even- 
ing, which  was  spent  by  lum  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  household  establishment  was  conducted  on  an  ample 
and  dignified  scale,  but  without  ostentation,  and  regulated 
with  characteiistic  system  and  exactness.  Samuel  Fraunces, 
once  landlord  of  the  city  tavern  in  Broad  street,  where 
Washington  took  leave  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  anuy  in  1783, 
was  now  Steward  of  the  presidential  household.  He  was 
required  to  render  a  weekly  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  warned  to  guard  against  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. "  We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,"  says 
Fenno's  Gazette  of  the  day,  "that  the  President  is  deter- 
mined to  pursue  that  system  of  regularity  and  economy  in 
his  household  which  has  always  marked  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life." 

In  regard  to  the  deportment  of  Washington  at  this  junc- 
ture, we  have  been  informed  by  one  who  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  him,  that  he  still  retained  a  military  air  of  com- 
mand which  had  become  habitual  to  him.  At  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  he  sometimes  appeared  cold  and  distant,  but 
this  was  attributed  by  those  who  best  knew  him  to  the 
novelty  of  his  position  and  his  innate  diffidence,  which 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  light  which  his  renown  shed 
about  him.  Though  reserved  at  times,  his  reserve  had 
nothing  repulsive  in  it,  and  in  social  intercourse,  where  he 
was  no  longer  under  the  eye  of  critical  supervision,  soon 
gave  way  to  soldier- like  frankness  and  cordiality.  At  all 
times  his  courtesy  was  genuine  and  benignant,  and  totally 
free  from  that  stately  condescension  sometimes  mistaken 
for  politeness.  Nothing  we  are  told  could  surpass  the 
noble  grace  with  which  he  presided  at  a  ceremonial  dinner ; 
kindly  attentive  to  all  his  guests,  but  particularly  attentive 
to  put  those  at  their  ease  and  in  a  favourable  light,  who 
appeared  to  be  most  diffident. 

As  to  Mrs.  Washington,  those  who  really  knew  her  at  the 
time,  speak  of  her  as  free  from  pretension  or  affectation ; 
undazzled  by  her  position,  and  discharging  its  duties  with 
the  truthful  simplicity  and  real  good-breeding  of  one  ac- 
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cnstomed  to  preside  over  a  hospitable  mansion  in  the 
"  Ancient  Dominion."  She  had  her  husband's  predilection 
for  private  life.  In  a  letter  to  an  intimate  she  writes  : — 
*'  It  is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  our  numerous  friends  in 
all  quarters  that  my  new  and  unwished  for  situation  is  not 
indeed  a  burden  to  me.  When  I  was  much  younger,  I 
should  probably  have  enjoyed  the  innocent  gaieties  of  life 
as  much  as  most  persons  of  my  age ;  but  I  had  long  since 
placed  all  the  prospects  of  my  future  worldly  happiness  in 
the  still  enjoyments  of  the  fireside  at  Mount  Vernon. 

*'  I  little  thought,  when  the  war  was  finished,  that  any 
circumstances  could  possibly  happen,  which  would  call  the 
General  into  public  life  again.  1  had  anticipated  that  from 
that  moment  we  should  be  sufi'ered  to  grow  old  together  in 
solitude  and  tranquillity.  That  was  the  first  and  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart." ' 

Much  has  been  said  of  Washington's  equipages  when  at 
New  York,  and  of  his  having  four,  and  sometimes  six  horses 
before  his  carriage,  with  servants  and  outriders  in  rich 
livery.  Such  style  we  would  premise  was  usual  at  the 
time  both  in  England  and  the  colonies,  and  had  been  occa- 
sionally maintained  by  the  continental  dignitaries,  and  by 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution.  It  was  still  prevalent,  we  are  told,  among 
the  wealthy  planters  of  the  South,  and  sometimes  adopted 
by  *'  merchant  princes  "  and  rich  individuals  at  the  North. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Washington  ever  in- 
dolged  in  it  through  ostentation.  When  he  repaired  to  the 
Hall  of  Congress,  at  his  inauguration,  he  was  drawn  by  a 
single  pair  of  horses  in  a  chariot  presented  for  the  occasion, 
on  the  panels  of  which  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the 
United  States. 

Beside  this  modest  equipage  there  was  the  ample  family 
carriage  which  had  been  brought  from  Virginia.  To  this 
four  horses  were  put  when  the  family  drove  out  into  the 
country',  the  state  of  the  roads  in  those  days  requiring  it. 
For  the  same  reason  six  horses  were  put  to  the  same  vehicle 
on  journeys,  and  once  on  a  state  occasion.  If  there  was  any- 
thing he  was  likely  to  take  a  pride  in,  it  was  horses ;  he  was 

*  Quoted  in  a  note  to  Sparks,  p.  422. 
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passionately  fond  of  that  noble  animal,  and  mention  is  oc- 
casionally made  of  four  white  horses  of  great  beauty  which 
he  owned  while  in  New  York/  His  favourite  exercise  when 
the  weather  permitted  it  was  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  of  the  members  of  his  household,  and  he  was 
noted  always  for  being  admirably  mounted,  and  one  of  the 
best  horsemen  of  his  day. 


CHAPTER  CLXIX. 

Alarming   Illness  of  the  President  —  The  Senate  rejects  one   of  his 
Nominations  —  His  sensitive  Vindication  of  it  —  Death  of  his  Mother 

—  Her  Character — The  Executive  Departments  instituted  —  Selec- 
tion of  Ofl&cers  for  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments  —  Hamilton 
instructed  to  report  a  Financial  Plan  at  the  next  Session  of  Congress 

—  Arrangement  of  the  Judiciary  Department  —  Edmund  Randolph 

—  Adjournment  of  Congress  —  Its  Character,  by  Fisher  Ames. 

As  soon  as  Washington  could  command  sufficient  leisure  to 
inspect  papers  and  documents,  he  called  unofficially  upon 
the  heads  of  departments  to  furnish  him  with  such  reports 
in  writing  as  would  aid  him  in  gaining  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  state  of  public  affairs.  For  this  purpose  also  he  had 
recourse  to  the  public  archives,  and  proceeded  to  make 
notes  of  the  foreign  official  correspondence  from  the  close  of 
the  war  until  his  inauguration.  He  was  interrupted  in  his 
task  by  a  virulent  attack  of  anthrax,  which  for  several  days 
threatened  mortification.  The  knowledge  of  his  perilous 
condition  spread  alarm  through  the  commimity  ;  he,  how- 
ever, remained  unagitated.  His  medical  adviser  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Bard,  of  New  York,  an  excellent  physician  and 
most  estimable  man,  who  attended  him  with  unremitting 
assiduity.     Being  alone  one  day  with  the  doctor,  Washing- 

^  For  some  of  these  particulars  concerning  Washington  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  William  A.  Duer,  president  of  Columbia  College, 
who  in  his  boyhood  was  frequently  in  the  President's  house,  playmatt* 
of  young  Custis,  Mrs.  Washington's  grandson. 

Washington's  Residences  in  New  York. — The  first  Presidential  residence 
was  at  the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Cherry  streets,  Franklin  square.  At 
the  end  of  about  a  year  the  President  removed  to  the  house  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  near  Rector  street,  afterwards  known  as 
Bunker's  Mansion  House.  Both  of  these  buildings  have  disappeared, 
in  the  course  of  modern  "  improvements." 
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ton  regarded  him  steadily,  and  asked  his  candid  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  result  of  his  case.  "  Do  not  flatter  me  with 
vain  hopes,"  said  he  with  placid  firmness ;  "1  am  not  afraid 
to  die,  and  therefore  can  bear  the  worst."  The  doctor 
expressed  hope,  but  owned  that  he  had  apprehensions. 
*'  Whether  to-night  or  twenty  years  hence,  makes  no  dif- 
ference," observed  \\  ashing-ton.  "  I  know  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  Providence."  His  sufferings  were  intense, 
and  his  recovery  was  slow.  For  six  weeks  he  was  obliged 
to  lie  on  his  right  side ;  but  after  a  time  he  had  his  carriage 
so  contrived  that  he  could  extend  himself  at  full  length  in 
it,  and  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

While  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  bodily  pain,  he 
suffered  deep  annoyance  from  having  one  of  his  earliest  no- 
minations, that  of  Benjamin  Fishburn,  for  the  place  of  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Savannah,  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

If  there  was  anything  in  which  \\'ashington  was  scru- 
pulously conscientious,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  nomi- 
nating power ;  scrutinizing  the  fitness  of  candidates  ;  their 
comparative  claims  on  account  of  public  services  and  sacri- 
fices, and  with  regard  to  the  equable  distribution  of  offices 
among  the  States ;  in  all  which  he  governed  himself  solely 
by  considerations  for  the  public  good.  He  was  especially 
scrupulous  where  his  own  friends  and  connections  were 
concerned.  "  So  far  as  I  know  my  own  mind,"  would  he 
say,  "  I  would  not  be  in  the  remotest  degree  influenced  in 
making  nominations  by  motives  arising  from  the  ties  of 
family  or  blood." 

He  was  principally  hurt  in  the  present  instance  by  the 
want  of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  in  assigning  no 
reason  for  rejecting  his  nomination  of  Mr.  Fishburn.  He 
acquiesced,  however,  in  the  rejection,  and  forthwith  sent  in 
the  name  of  another  candidate ;  but  at  the  same  time  admi- 
nistered a  temperate  and  dignified  rebuke.  "  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  reasons  which  induced  your  dissent," 
writes  he  to  the  Senate,  *'  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were 
such  as  you  deemed  sufficient.  Permit  me  to  submit  to 
your  consideration,  whether,  on  occasions  where  the  pro- 
priety of  nominations  appears  questionable  to  you,  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  communicate  that  circumstance  to  me, 
and  thereby  avail  youi-selves  of  the  information  which  led 
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me  to  make  them,  and  which  I  would  with  pleasure  lay 
before  you.  Probably  my  reasons  for  nominating  Mr. 
Fishburn  may  tend  to  show  that  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, in  such  cases,  might  be  useful.  I  will  therefore  detail 
them." 

He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  Colonel  Fishburn  had 
served  under  his  own  eye  with  reputation  as  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman ;  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point ;  had  repeatedly  been  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  Georgia  as  a  representative  from  Chatham  County,  in 
which  Savannah  was  situated;  had  been  elected  by  the 
officers  of  the  militia  of  that  county  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  militia  of  the  district ;  had  been  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  State,  and  president  of  the  same ;  had 
been  appointed  by  the  council  to  an  office  which  he  actually 
held,  in  the  port  of  Savannah,  nearly  similar  to  that  for 
which  Washington  had  nominated  him. 

"  It  appeared  therefore  to  me,"  adds  Washington,  "  that 
Mr.  Fishburn  must  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  militia 
officers  in  order  to  have  been  elected  to  a  militaiy  rank — 
the  confidence  of  the  freemen,  to  have  been  elected  to  the 
Assembly — the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  to  have  been 
selected  for  the  Council — and  the  coifidence  of  the  Council 
to  have  been  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Savannah." 

We  give  this  letter  in  some  detail,  as  relating  to  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  nomination  by  Washington  was  rejected. 
The  reasons  of  the  Senate  for  rejecting  it  do  not  appear. 
They  seem  to  have  felt  his  rebuke,  for  the  nomination  last 
made  by  him  was  instantly  confirmed. 

While  yet  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  Washington  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  mother.  The  event, 
which  took  place  at  Fredericksburg  in  Virginia,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  was  not  unexpected :  she  was  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  for  some  time  been  sinking  under 
an  incurable  malady,  so  that  when  he  last  parted  with  her 
he  had  apprehended  that  it  was  a  final  separation.  Still 
he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  intelligence  ;  consoling  him- 
self, however,  with  the  reflection  that  "  Heaven  had  spared 
her  to  an  age  beyond  which  few  attain  ;  had  favoured  her 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  as 
much  bodily  health  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  fourscore." 
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Mrs.  Mary  Washington  is  rep-esented  as  a  woman  of 
strong  plain  sense,  strict  integrity,  and  an  inflexible  spirit 
of  command.  We  have  mentioned  the  exemplary  manner 
in  which  she,  a  lone  widow,  had  trained  her  little  flock  in 
their  childhood.  The  deference  for  her,  then  instilled  into 
their  minds,  continued  throughout  life,  and  was  manifested 
by  Washington  when  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  reputa- 
tion. Eminently  practical,  she  had  thwarted  his  military 
aspirings  when  he  was  about  to  seek  honour  in  the  British 
navy.  During  his  early  and  disastrous  campaigns  on  the 
frontier,  she  would  often  shake  her  head  and  exclaim,  "  Ah ! 
George  had  better  have  staid  at  home  and  cultivated  his 
farm."  Even  his  ultimate  success  and  renown  had  never 
dazzled,  however  much  they  may  have  gratified  her.  When 
others  congratulated  her,  and  were  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise,  she  listened  in  silence,  and  would  temperately  reply 
that  he  had  been  a  good  son,  and  she  believed  he  had  done 
his  duty  as  a  man. 

Hitherto  the  new  government  had  not  been  properly 
organized,  but  its  several  duties  had  been  performed  by  the 
officers  who  had  them  in  charge  at  the  time  of  Washington's 
inauguration.  It  was  not  until  the  10th  of  September  that 
laws  were  passed  instituting  a  department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(afterwards  termed  Department  of  State),  a  Treasury  de- 
partment, and  a  department  of  War,  and  fixing  their 
respective  salaries.  On  the  following  day  Washington 
nominated  General  Knox  to  the  department  of  War,  the 
daties  of  which  that  officer  had  hitherto  discharged. 

The  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  one  of  far 
greater  impoitanco  at  the  present  moment.  It  was  a  time 
of  financial  exigency.  As  yet  no  statistical  account  of 
the  countrj'  had  been  attempted ; '  its  fiscal  resources  were 
wholly  unknown  ;  its  credit  was  almost  annihilated,  for  it 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  its 
debts. 

V\  e  have  already  quoted  the  language  held  by  Washing- 
ton in  regard  to  this  state  of  things  before  he  had  assumed 
t  ion  of  affairs.     "  My  endeavours  shall  be  unremit- 
•rted,  even  at  the  hazard  of  former  fame  or  present 
;  ty,  to  extricate  my  country  from  the  embarrassments 
;  ;  ii  it  is  entangled  through  want  of  credit." 
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Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  to  carry  out  these 
views,  he  needed  an  able  and  zealous  coadjutor  in  the  Trea- 
sury department — one  equally  solicitous  with  himself  on 
the  points  in  question,  and  more  prepared  upon  them  by 
financial  studies  and  investigations  than  he  could  pretend 
to  be.  Such  a  person  he  considered  Alexander  Hamilton, 
whom  he  nominated  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  whose 
qualifications  for  the  office  were  so  well  understood  by  the 
Senate  that  his  nomination  was  confirmed  on  the  same  day 
on  which  it  was  made. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Hamilton's  appointment,  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  (Sept.  21),  acting  upon  the  policy 
so  ardently  desired  by  Washington,  passed  a  resolution, 
declaring  their  opinion  of  the  high  importance  to  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  that  an  ade- 
quate provision  should  be  made  for  the  support  of  public 
credit ;  and  instructing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  pui-pose,  and  report  it  at  their  next 
session. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Judicial  department  was  one  of 
Washington's  earliest  cares.  On  the  27th  of  September 
he  wrote  unofficially  to  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
informing  him  that  he  had  nominated  him  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  would  be  highly  gratified 
with  his  acceptance  of  that  office.  Some  old  recollections 
of  the  camp  and  of  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  good- will,  for  Randolph 
had  joined  the  aimy  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  acted  for  a 
time  as  aide-de-camp  to  Washington  in  place  of  Miffliu. 
He  had  since  gained  experience  in  legislative  business  as 
member  of  Congress  from  1779  to  1782,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1786,  and  delegate  to  the  convention  in  1787.  In 
the  discussions  of  that  celebrated  body,  he  had  been 
opposed  to  a  single  executive,  professing  to  discern  in  the 
unity  of  that  power  the  "  foetus  of  monarchy,"  and  pre- 
ferring an  executive  consisting  of  three  ;  whereas,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  this  plural  executive  would  be  "  a  kind 
of  Cerberus  with  three  heads."  Like  Madison,  he  had  dis- 
approved of  the  equality  of  suffrage  in  the  Senate,  and 
been,  moreover,  of  opinion,  that  the  President  should  be  in- 
eligible to  office  after  a  given  number  of  years. 
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Dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
as  adopted,  he  had  refused  to  sign  it ;  but  had  afterwards 
supported  it  in  the  State  convention  of  Virginia.  As  we 
recollect  him  many  years  afterwards,  his  appearance  and 
address  were  dignified  and  prepossessing  ;  he  had  an  ex- 
pressive countenance,  a  beaming  eye,  and  somewhat  of  the 
ort  rotumio  in  speaking.  Kandolph  promptly  accepted  the 
nomination,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  until 
some  months  after  Knox  and  Hamilton. 

By  the  judicial  system  established  for  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  to 
be  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  judges. 
There  were  to  be  di.strict  courts  with  a  judge  in  each  State, 
and  circuit  courts  held  by  an  associate  judge  and  a  district 
judge.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  received  the  appointment 
of  Chief  Justice,  and,  in  a  letter  enclosing  his  commission, 
Washington  expressed  the  singular  pleasure  he  felt  in 
addressing  him  "  as  the  head  of  that  department  which 
must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric." 

Jay's  associate  judges  were,  John  Kutledge  of  South 
Carolina,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Cushing 
of  Ma.ssachusetts,  John  Blair  of  Virginia,  and  James  Iredell 
of  North  Carolina.  Washington  had  originally  nominated 
to  one  of  the  judgeships  his  former  military  secretary, 
Robert  Harrison,  familiarly  known  as  the  old  Secretary  ;  but 
he  preferred  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Maryland,  recently 
conferred  upon  him. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Congress  adjourned  to  the 
first  Monday  in  Januar}%  after  an  arduous  session,  in  which 
many  important  questions  had  been  discussed,  and  powers 
organized  and  distributed.  The  actual  Congress  was  in- 
ferior in  eloquence  and  shining  talent  to  the  first  Congress 
of  the  revolution  ;  but  it  possessed  men  well  fitted  for  the 
momentous  work  before  them ;  sober,  solid,  upright,  and 
well  informed.  An  admirable  harmony  had  prevailed  be- 
t\vf.*»n  the  legislature  and  the  executive,  and  the  utmost 
i        i;:n  had  reigned  over  the  public  deliberations. 

I  i^hcr  Ames,  then  a  young  man,  who  had  acquired  a 
brilliant  reputation  in  Maflsachusetts  by  the  eloquence 
^\\\i  which  he  had  champicmed  the  new  constitution  in 
ihe  convention  of  that  important  State,  and  who  had  re- 

5  B  2 
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cently  been  elected  to  Congress,  speaks  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  I  have  never  seen  an  assembly  where 
so  little  art  was  used.  If  they  wish  to  carry  a  point,  it  is 
directly  declared  and  justified.  Its  merits  and  defects  are 
plainly  stated,  not  without  sophistry  and  prejudice,  but 
without  management.  *  *  *  There  is  no  intrigue,  no 
caucusing,  little  of  clanning  together,  little  asperity  in  de- 
bate, or  personal  bitterness  out  of  the  House." 


CHAPTEK  CLXX. 

The  Department  of  State  still  without  a  Head  —  Sketch  of  Jefiferson's 
Character  and  Opinions  —  Deeply  immersed  in  French  Politics  at 
Paris  —  Gouvemeur  Morris  abroad  —  Contrast  of  his  and  Jefferson's 
Views  on  the  French  Ciisis  —  News  of  the  French  Revolution  in 
America  —  Popular  Excitement  —  Washington's  cautious  Opinion 
on  the  Subject  —  Hamilton's  apprehensive  View — Jefferson  offered 
a  Place  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  cabinet  was  still  incomplete  ;  the  department  of 
foreign  aifairs,  or  rather  of  State,  as  it  was  now  called, 
was  yet  to  be  supplied  with  a  head.  John  Jay  would 
have  received  the  nomination,  had  he  not  preferred  the 
bench.  Washington  next  thought  of  Thomas  Jeiferson, 
who  had  so  long  filled  the  post  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  but  had  recently  solicited  and 
obtained  permission  to  return,  for  a  few  months,  to  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his  children  among 
their  friends  in  their  native  country,  and  of  arranging  his 
private  aftairs,  which  had  suffered  fiom  his  protracted 
absence.  And  here  we  will  venture  a  few  particulars 
concerning  this  eminent  statesman,  introductory  to  the 
important  influence  he  was  to  exercise  on  national  affairs. 
His  political  principles  as  a  democratic  republican  had 
been  avowed  at  an  early  date  in  his  draft  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  subsequently  in  the  successful 
war  which  he  made  upon  the  old  cavalier  traditions  of  his 
native  State,  it^  laws  of  entails  and  primogeniture,  and  its 
church  establishment ;  a  war  which  broke  down  the  here- 
ditary fortunes  and  hereditary  families,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  hereditaiy  aristocracy  of  the  Ancient  Dominion. 
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Being  sent  to  Paris  as  minister  plenipotentiary  a  year  or 
two  after  the  peace,  he  arrived  there,  as  he  says,  "  when 
the  American  revolution  seemed  to  have  awakened  the 
thinking  part  of  the  French  nation  from  the  sleep  of 
despotism  in  which  they  had  been  sunk." 

Carrying  with  him  his  republican  principles  and  zeal, 
his  house  became  the  resort  of  Lafayette  and  others  of  the 
French  officers  who  had  sei-ved  in  the  American  revolution. 
They  were  mostly,  he  said,  young  men  little  shackled  by 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  had  come  back  with  new  ideas 
and  new  impressions  which  began  to  be  disseminated  by 
the  press  and  in  conversation.  Politics  became  the  theme 
of  all  societies,  male  and  female,  and  a  very  extensive  and 
zealous  party  was  formed,  which  acquired  the  appellation 
of  the  Patriot  Party,  who,  sensible  of  the  abuses  of  the 
government  under  which  they  lived,  sighed  for  occasions 
of  reforming  it.  This  party,  writes  Jefferson,  "  compre- 
hended all  the  honesty  of  the  kingdom  sufficiently  at 
leisure  to  think,  the  men  of  letters,  the  easy  bourgeois,  the 
young  nobility,  partly  from  reflection,  partly  from  the 
mode ;  for  these  sentiments  became  matter  of  mode,  and, 
as  such,  united  most  of  the  young  women  to  the  party." 

By  this  party  Jefferson  was  considered  high  authority 
from  his  republican  principles  and  experience,  and  his 
advice  was  continually  sought  in  the  great  effort  for  politi- 
cal reform  which  was  daily  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
His  absence  in  Europe  had  prevented  his  taking  part  in 
the  debates  on  the  new  constitution,  but  he  had  exercised 
his  influence  through  his  correspondence.  "  I  expressed 
freely,"  writes  he,  "  in  letters  to  my  friends,  and  most  par- 
ticula,rly  to  Mr.  Madison  and  General  Washington,  my 
approbations  and  objections."*  What  those  approbations 
and  objections  were  appears  by  the  following  citations, 
which  are  important  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  illustrating  his 
after  conduct : — 

•*  I  approved,  from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass 
of  what  is  in  the  new  constitution,  the  consolidation  of  the 
^^ovemment,  the  organization  into  executive,  legislative, 
and  judiciary ;    the   subdivision   of    the    legislature,    the 

'  Autobiography,  \Vork«,  i.  79. 
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happy  compromise  of  the  interests  between  the  great  and 
little  States  by  the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the 
different  Houses,  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of  States, 
the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to  the  executive, 
which,  however,  I  should  have  liked  better  if  associated 
with  the  judiciary  also,  as  in  New  York,  and  the  power  of 
taxation  :  what  I  disapproved  from  the  first  moment  was 
the  want  of  a  Bill  of  rights  to  guard  liberty  against  the 
legislative  as  well  as  against  the  executive  branches  of  the 
government ;  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom 
from  unlawful  imprisonment,  freedom  from  a  permanent 
military,  and  a  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  determinable  by 
the  laws  of  the  land." 

What  he  greatly  objected  to  was  the  perpetual  re-eligi- 
bility of  the  President.  "  This,  I  fear,"  said  he,  "  will 
make  that  an  office  for  life,  first,  and  then  hereditary.  I 
was  much  an  enemy  to  monarchies  before  I  came  to 
Europe,  and  am  ten  thousand  times  more  so  since  I  have 
seen  what  they  are.  There  is  scarcely  an  evil  known  in 
these  countries  which  may  not  be  traced  to  their  king  as 
its  source,  nor  a  good  which  is  not  derived  from  the  small 
fibres  of  republicanism  existing  among  them.  I  can  further 
say,  with  safety,  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe 
whose  talents  or  merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a 
vestryman  by  the  people  of  any  parish  in  America." ' 

In  short,  such  a  horror  had  he  imbibed  of  kingly  iiile, 
that,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had 
been  his  Secretary  of  Legation,  he  gives  it  as  the  duty  of 
our  young  Eepublic  "  to  besiege  the  throne  of  heaven  with 
eternal  prayers,  to  extirpate  from  creation  this  class  of 
human  lions,  tigers,  and  mammoths,  called  kings,  from 
whom,  let  him  perish  who  does  not  say,  'Good  Lord, 
deliver  us ! ' " 

Jefferson's  political  fervour  occasionally  tended  to  ex- 
altation, but  it  was  genuine.  In  his  excited  state  he 
regarded  with  quick  suspicion  everything  in  his  own 
country  that  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  regal  tendency. 
His  sensitiveness  had  been  awakened  by  the  debates  in 

1  Letter  to  Washington,  May  2,  1788.     Works,  ii.  375. 
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Congress  as  to  the  title  to  be  given  to  the  President, 
whether  or  not  he  should  be  addressed  as  His  Highness ; 
and  had  been  relieved  by  the  decision  that  he  was  to  have 
no  title  but  that  of  office,  viz.  President  of  the  United 
States.  "  I  hope,"  said  Jefferson,  "  the  tenns  of  Excel- 
lency, Honour,  Worship,  Esquire,  for  ever  disappear  from 
among  us  from  that  moment.  I  wish  that  of  Mr.  would 
follow  them."  * 

With  regard  to  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President,  his 
anxiety  was  quieted  for  the  present,  by  the  elevation  of 
Washington  to  the  Presidential  chair.  "  Since  the  thing 
[re-eligibility]  is  established,"  writes  he,  "  I  would  wish 
it  not  tu  be  altered  during  the  life-time  of  our  great  leader, 
whose  executive  talents  are  superior  to  those,  1  believe,  of 
any  man  in  the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by  the  authority  of 
his  name,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  perfect  integ- 
rity, is  fully  qualified  to  put  the  new  government  so  under 
way  as  to  secure  it  against  the  efforts  of  opposition.  But, 
having  derived  from  our  error  all  the  good  there  was  in  it, 
I  hope  we  shall  correct  it  the  moment  we  can  no  longer 
have  the  same  name  at  the  helm."  * 

Jefferson,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was,  as 
we  have  shown,  deeply  immersed  in  French  politics  and 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Patriot  Party,  in  its 
efforts  to  reform  the  countiy.  His  despatches  to  govern- 
ment all  proved  how  strongly  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
people.  *'  He  considered  a  successful  reformation  in  France 
as  insuring  a  general  reformation  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their  people  now  ground  to 
dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers." 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Paris  on 
private  business,  gives  a  different  view  of  the  state  of 
things  produced  by  the  Patriot  Party.  Morris  had  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  '^rd  of  Februaiy,  1789,  furnished  by 
Washington  with  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  in 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  His  brilliant  talents, 
ready  conversational  powers,  easy  confidence  in  society, 
and  striking  aristocratical  appearance,  had  given  him  great 
currency,  especially  in  the   court  party  and  among  the 

»  letter  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  Works,  iii.  88. 
*  Letter  to  F.  Hopkinaon,  Works,  ii.  587. 
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ancient  nobility  ;  in  which  direction  his  tastes  most  in- 
clined. He  had  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Lafayette, 
whom  he  found  "  full  of  politics,"  but  "  too  republican  for 
the  genius  of  his  country." 

In  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  residing  in  New 
York,  Morris  writes  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1789  : — 
"  Your  nation  is  now  in  a  most  important  crisis,  and 
the  great  question — shall  we  hereafter  have  a  constitu- 
tion, or  shall  will  continue  to  be  law? — employs  every 
mind  and  agitates  every  heart  in  France.  Even  volup- 
tuousness itself  rises  from  its  couch  of  roses  and  looks 
anxiously  abroad  at  the  busy  scene,  to  which  nothing  caul 
now  be  indifferent. 

"  Your  nobles,  your  clergy,  your  people,  are  all  in  mo- 
tion for  the  elections.  A  spirit  which  has  been  dormant 
for  generations  starts  up  and  stares  about,  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  obtaining,  but  ardently  desirous  to  possess  its 
object — consequently  active,  energetic,  easily  led,  but 
also  easily,  too  easily,  misled.  Such  is  the  instinctive  love 
of  freedom  which  now  grows  warm  in  the  bosom  of  your 
country." 

When  the  king  was  constrained  by  the  popular  voice  to 
convene  the  States  General  at  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  measures  of  reform,  Jeiferson  was  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  debates  of  that  body.  "  I  was  much 
acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly," 
writes  he,  "being  from  a  country  which  had  successfully 
passed  through  similar  reform ;  they  were  disposed  to  my 
acquaintance  and  had  some  confidence  in  me.  I  urged 
most  strenuously  an  immediate  compromise  to  secure  what 
the  government  was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust  to  future 
occasions  for  what  might  still  be  wanting." 

The  "  leading  patriots  "  here  spoken  of  were  chiefly  the 
deputies  from  Brittany,  who,  with  others,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  Breton  Club,  to  watch  the  matters 
debated  in  Parliament,  and  shape  the  course  of  affairs, 

Morris,  speaking  of  Jeflferson  at  this  juncture,  observes, — 
"  He  and  I  differ  in  our  system  of  politics.  He,  with  all 
the  leaders  of  liberty  here,  is  desirous  of  annihilating  dis- 
tinctions of  order.  How  far  such  views  may  be  right, 
respecting  mankind  in  general,  is,  I  think,  extremely  pro- 
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blematical.  But,  with  respect  to  this  nation,  I  am  sure  it 
is  wrong,  and  cannot  eventuate  well."' 

Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Paine  (July  11),  giving 
some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  States  General, 
observes, — "  The  National  Assembly  (for  that  is  the  name 
they  take),  having  shown,  through  every  stage  of  these 
transactions,  a  coolness,  wisdom,  and  resolution  to  set  fire 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  perish  with  it 
themselves  rather  than  to  relinquish  an  iota  from  their  plan 
of  a  total  change  of  government,  are  now  in  complete  and 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Sovereignty.  The  executive 
and  aiistocrac}^  are  at  their  feet ;  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
the  mass  of  the  clergy,  and  the  aimy  are  with  them  ;  they 
have  prostrated  the  old  government,  and  are  now  beginning 
to  build  one  from  the  foundation." 

It  was  but  three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter  that  the 
people  of  Paris  rose  in  their  might,  plundered  the  arsenal  of 
the  Invalides,  furnished  themselves  with  arms,  stoimed  the 
Bastille ;  and  a  national  guard,  formed  of  the  Bourgeoisie, 
with  the  tricoloured  cockade  for  an  emblem  and  Lafayette 
as  commander,  took  Paris  under  its  protection. 

Information  of  these  events  was  given  at  midnight  to 
the  king  at  Versailles  by  Kochefoucauld-Liancourt.  "  It  is 
a  revolt,"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  Sire,"  replied  Liancourt, 
*^  it  is  a  revolution  V* 

Jefferson,  in  his  despatches  to  government,  spoke  with 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  throughout  the 
violent  scenes  which  accompanied  this  popular  convulsion. 
**  There  was  a  severity  of  honesty  observed,  of  which  no 
example  has  been  known.  Bags  of  money,  offered  on 
various  occasions  through  fear  or  guilt,  have  been  uni- 
formly refused  by  the  mobs.  The  churches  are  now  occu- 
pied in  singing  *  De  Profundis '  and  '  liequiems '  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  and  valiant  citizens  who 
have  sealed,  with  their  blood,  the  liberty  of  the  nation. 
•  *  *  We  cannot  suppose  this  paroxysm  confined  to 
Paris  alone ;  the  whole  country  must  pass  successively 
tbrongb  it,  and  happy  if  they  get  through  as  soon  and  as 
well  as  Paris  has  done."* 

'  Life  of  O.  Morris,  i.  313. 

*  Letter  to  John  Jay.    Jefferson's  Works,  iii.  80. 
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Gouvemeur  Morris,  writing  on  the  same  subject  to 
Washington,  on  the  31st  of  July,  observes: — "You  may 
consider  the  revolution  as  complete.  The  authority  of  the 
king  and  of  the  nobility  is  completely  subdued ;  yet  I 
tremble  for  the  constitution.  They  have  all  the  romantic 
spirit  and  all  the  romantic  ideas  of  government,  which, 
happily  for  America,  we  were  cured  of  before  it  was  too 
late." 

The  foregoing  brief  notices  of  affairs  in  revolutionary 
France,  and  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  were  viewed 
by  American  statesmen  resident  there,  will  be  found  of 
service  in  illustrating  subsequent  events  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  news  of  the  revolution  reached  America  in 
October,  and  was  hailed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
with  enthusiasm .  Washington,  in  reply  to  his  old  comrade 
in  arms,  the  Count  de  Eochambean,  observes  : — "  I  am  per- 
suaded I  express  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
when  I  offer  an  earnest  prayer  that  it  may  terminate  in  the 
permanent  honour  and  happiness  of  your  government  and 
people." 

But,  in  a  reply  of  the  same  date  (13th  Oct.)  to  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  he  shows  that  his  circumspect  and  cautious 
spirit  was  not  to  be  hurried  away  by  popular  excitement. 
*'  The  revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  France," 
writes  he,  "is  of  so  wonderful  a  nature,  that  the  mind  can 
hardly  "realize  the  fact.  If  it  ends  as  our  last  accounts  to 
the  1st  of  August  predict,  that  nation  will  be  the  most 
powerful  and  happy  in  Europe ;  but  I  fear,  though  it  has 
gone  triumphantly  through  the  first  paroxj^sm,  it  is  not  the 
last  it  has  to  encounter  before  matters  are  finally  settled. 
In  a  word,  the  revolution  is  of  ioo  great  a  magnitude  to  be 
effected  in  so  short  a  space,  and  with  the  loss  of  so  little 
blood.  The  moi-tification  of  the  king,  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen,  and  the  discontent  of  the  princes  and  noblesse,  will 
foment  divisions,  if  possible,  in  the  National  Assembly  ; 
and  they  will,  unquestionably,  avail  themselves  of  every 
faux  pas  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  if  they  do  not 
give  a  more  open,  active  opposition.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  licentiousness  of  the  people  on  one  hand,  and  san- 
guinary punishments  on  the  other,  will  alarm   the  best 
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disposed  friends  to  the  measure,  and  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  overthrow  of  their  object.  Great  temperance,  firm- 
ness, and  foresight  are  necessary  in  the  movements  of  that 
body.  To  forbear  running  from  one  extreme  to  another,  is 
no  easy  matter:  and  should  this  be  the  case,  rocks  and 
shelves,  not  visible  at  present,  may  wreck  the  vessel,  and 
give  a  higher-toned  despotism  than  the  one  which  existed 
before."' 

Hamilton,  too,  regarded  the  recent  events  in  France 
with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  apprehension.  In  a  letter 
to  Lafayette  he  writes  : — "  As  a  friend  to  mankind  and  to 
liberty,  I  rejoice  in  the  efforts  which  you  are  making  to 
establish  it,  while  I  fear  much  for  the  final  success  of  the 
attempts,  for  the  fate  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and 
for  the  danger,  in  case  of  success,  of  innovations  greater 
than  will  consist  with  the  real  felicity  of  your  nation. 
•  *  *  I  dread  disagreements  among  those  who  are  now 
united,  about  the  nature  of  your  constitution  ;  I  dread  the 
vehement  character  of  your  people,  whom,  I  fear,  you  may 
find  it  more  easy  to  bring  on,  than  to  keep  within  proper 
bounds  after  you  have  put  them  in  motion.  I  dread  the 
interested  refractoriness  of  your  nobles,  who  cannot  all  be 
gratified,  and  who  may  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
requisite  sacrifices.  And  I  dread  the  reveries  of  your 
philosophic  politicians,  who  appear  in  the  moment  to  have 
great  influence,  and  who,  being  mere  speculatists,  may 
aim  at  more  refinement  than  suits  either  with  human 
nature  or  the  composition  of  your  nation."* 

The  opposite  views  and  feelings  of  Hamilton  and  Jeffer- 
son, with  regard  to  the  French  revolution,  are  the  more 
interesting,  as  these  eminent  statesmen  were  soon  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  in  the  cabinet,  the  policy  of  which 
would  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  affairs  ;  for  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Washington  wrote  to  Jefferson,  offering 
him  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State,  but  forbearing  to 
nominate  a  successor  to  his  post  at  the  Court  of  Versailles, 
until  he  should  be  informed  of  his  determination. 

'  Writings  of  Washington,  x.  39. 
»  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  440. 
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CHAPTEK  CLXXI. 

Washington's  Journey  through  the  Eastern  States  —  John  Hancock  — 
Clashing  between  the  Civil  and  Municipal  Authorities  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Entry  into  Boston  —  A  Contest  of  Etiquette  —  Washington's 
account  of  his  Entry  —  His  Reception  —  A  new  Punctilio  —  Address 
of  the  Cincinnati  Society  —  Return  to  New  York. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  letter  to  Jefferson,  offering  him 
the  department  of  State,  Washington  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
journey  through  the  Eastera  States,  with  a  view,  as  he 
8aid,  to  observe  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  with  a 
hope  of  perfectly  re-establishing  his  health,  which  a  series 
of  indispositions  had  much  impaired.  Having  made  all 
his  arrangements,  and  left  the  papers  appertaining  to  the 
office  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  temporary  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Jay,  he  set  out  from  New  York  on  the  loth  of 
October,  travelling  in  his  carriage  with  four  horses,  and 
accompanied  by  his  official  secretary,  Major  Jackson,  and 
his  private  secretary%  Mr.  Lear.  Though  averse  from 
public  parade,  he  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected  and 
gratified  at  every  step  by  the  manifestations  of  a  people's 
love.  Wherever  he  came,  all  labour  was  suspended  ;  busi- 
ness neglected.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  guns  were  fired  ; 
there  were  civic  processions  and  military  parades  and 
triumphal  arches,  and  all  classes  poured  forth  to  testify,  in 
every  possible  manner,  their  gratitude  and  affection  for  the 
man  whom  they  hailed  as  the  Father  of  his  country ;  and 
well  did  his  noble  stature,  his  dignified  demeanour,  his 
matured  years,  and  his  benevolent  aspect,  suit  that  vener- 
able appellation. 

On  the  22nd,  just  after  entering  Massachusetts,  he  was 
met  by  an  express  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  (the 
Hon.  John  Hancock),  inviting  him  to  make  his  quarters 
at  his  house  while  he  should  remain  in  Boston,  and  an- 
nouncing to  him  that  he  had  issued  orders  for  proper 
escorts  to  attend  him,  and  that  the  troops  with  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Council  would  receive  him  at  Cambridge  and 
wait  on  him  to  town. 

Washington,  in  a  courteous  reply,  declined  the  Gover- 
nor's invitation  to  his  residence,  having  resolved,  he  said. 
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on  leaving  New  York,  to  accept  of  no  invitations  of  the 
kind  while  on  his  joiimey,  through  an  unwillingness  to 
give  trouble  to  private  fiimilies.  He  had  accordingly  in- 
structed a  friend  to  engage  lodgings  for  him  during  his 
stav  in  Boston.  He  was  highly  sensible,  he  obsei-ved,  of 
the'  honours  intended  him ;  but,  could  his  wishes  prevail, 
he  would  desire  to  visit  the  metropolis  without  any  parade 
or  extraordinary  ceremony.  It  was  never  Washington's 
good  fortune,  on  occasions  of  the  kind,  to  have  his  modest 
inclinations  consulted :  in  the  present  instance  they  were 
little  in  accord  with  the  habits  and  notions  of  the  Governor, 
who,  accustomed  to  fill  public  stations  and  preside  at 
public  assemblies,  which  he  did  with  the  punctilio  of  the 
old  school,  was  strictly  observant  of  everything  apper- 
taining to  official  rank  and  dignity.  Governor  Hancock 
was  now  about  fifty-two  years  of  age,  tall  and  thin,  of  a 
commanding  deportment  and  graceful  manner,  though 
stooping  a  little  and  much  afflicted  with  the  gout.  He  was 
really  hospitable,  which  his  ample  wealth  enabled  him  to 
be,  and  was  no  doubt  desirous  of  having  Washington  as  a 
guest  under  his  roof,  but  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  give  him 
a  .signal  reception  as  the  guest  of  the  State  over  which  he 
presided.  Now  so  it  happened  that  the  "select  men," 
or  municipal  authorities  of  Boston,  had  also  made  arrange- 
ments for  receiving  the  President  in  their  civic  domain, 
and  in  so  doing  had  proceeded  without  consulting  the 
Governor ;  as  might  have  been  expected,  some  clashing  of 
rival  plans  was  the  result. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Governor's  arrangement,  the  militia, 
with  General  Brooks  at  their  head,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  at  the  head  of  the  Executive 
Council,  met  Washington  at  Cambridge,  and  escorted  him 
with  great  ceremony  to  town.  Being  arrived  at  the  grand 
entrance,  which  is  over  what  is  called  "  The  Neck,"  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Executive  Council  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  observing  the  municipal 
authorities  dra\vn  up  in  their  carriages,  in  formal  array,  to 
pay  civic  honouis  to  the  city's  guest.  Here  ensued  a 
great  question  of  etiquette.  The  Executive  Council  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  the  Governor,  as  chief  of  the  State, 
to  receive  and  welcome  its  guest,  at  the  entrance  of  its 
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capital.  "  He  should  have  met  him  at  the  boundary  of  the 
State  over  which  he  presides,"  replied  the  others;  "and 
there  have  welcomed  him  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  com- 
monwealth. When  the  President  is  about  to  enter  the 
town,  it  is  the  delegated  right  of  the  municipal  authorities 
thereof  to  receive  and  bid  him  welcome." 

The  contending  parties  remained  drawn  up  resolutely 
in  their  carriages,  while  aides-de-camp  and  marshals  were 
posting  to  and  fro  between  them,  carrying  on  a  kind  of 
diplomatic  parley. 

In  the  mean  time  the  President,  and  Major  Jackson,  his 
secretary,  had  mounted  on  horseback,  and  were  waiting  on 
the  Neck  to  be  conducted  into  the  town.  The  day  was 
unusually  cold  and  murky.  Washington  became  chilled 
and  impatient,  and  when  informed  of  the  cause  of  the 
detention,  "  Is  there  no  other  avenue  into  the  town  ?" 
demanded  he  of  Major  Jackson.  He  was,  in  fact,  on  the 
point  of  wheeling  about,  when  word  was  brought  that  the 
controversy  was  over,  and  that  he  would  be  received  by 
the  municipal  authorities. 

We  give  his  own  account  of  the  succeeding  part  of  the 
ceremony.  "  At  the  entrance  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
select  men  in  a  body.  Then  following  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council  in  the  order  we  came  from  Cam- 
bridge (preceded  by  the  town  corps,  very  handsomely 
dressed),  we  passed  through  the  citizens,  classed  in  their 
different  professions,  and  under  their  own  banners,  till  we 
came  to  the  State  House." 

The  streets,  the  doors,  the  windows,  the  housetops,  were 
crowded  with  well-dressed  people  of  both  sexes.  "  He  was 
on  horseback,"  says  an  obsei-ver,  "  dressed  in  his  old  conti- 
nental uniform,  with  his  hat  off.  He  did  not  bow  to  the  spec- 
tators as  he  passed,  but  sat  on  his  horse  with  a  calm,  dignified 
air.  He  dismounted  at  the  old  State  House,  now  City  Hall,' 
and  came  out  on  a  temporary  balcony  at  the  west  end ;  a 
long  procession  passed  before  him,  whose  salutations  he 
occasionally  returned.  These  and  other  ceremonials  being 
over,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  accompanied 
by  the  Vice-President,  conducted  Washington  to  his  lodg- 

^  This  was  written  some  years  ago. 
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ings,  where  they  took  leave  of  him."  And  now  he  is 
doomed  to  the  annoyance  of  a  new  question  of  etiquette. 
He  had  previously  accepted  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Hancock  to  an  infoimal  dinner,  but  had  expected  that  that 
functionary  would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive ;  instead  of  which  he  received  a  message  from  him, 
pleading  that  he  was  too  much  indisposed  to  do  so. 
Washington  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  the  apology.  He 
had  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Governor  wished  to 
evade  paying  the  first  visit,  conceiving  that,  as  governor  of 
a  state,  and  within  the  bounds  of  that  state,  the  point  of 
etiquette  made  it  proper  that  he  should  receive  the  first 
visit,  even  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington determined  to  resist  this  pretension :  he  therefore 
excused  himself  from  the  infoimal  dinner,  and  dined  at  his 
lodgings,  where  the  Vice-President  favoured  him  with  his 
company. 

The  next  day,  the  Governor,  on  consultation  with  his 
friends,  was  persuaded  to  waive  the  point  of  etiquette,  and 
sent  "  his  best  respects  to  the  President,"  informing  him 
that,  if  at  home  and  at  leisure,  he  would  do  himself  the 
honour  to  visit  him  in  half  an  hour,  intimating  that  he 
would  have  done  it  sooner  had  his  health  permitted,  and 
that  it  was  not  without  hazard  to  his  health  that  he  did 
it  now. 

The  following  was  Washington's  reply,  the  last  sentence 
of  which  almost  savours  of  irony  : — 

'*  Sunday,  26th  October,  1  o'clock. 

**The  President  of  the  United  States  presents  his  best 
respects  to  the  Governor,  and  has  the  honour  to  inform  him 
that  he  shall  be  home  till  two  o'clock. 

•*  The  President  need  not  express  the  pleasure  it  will  give 
him  to  see  the  Governor ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  most 
earnestly  begs  that  the  Governor  will  not  hazard  his  health 
on  the  occasion." 

From  Washington's  diary,  we  find  that  the  Governor 
found  strength  to  pay  the  litigated  visit  within  the  specified 
time :  though,  according  to  one  authority,  he  went  en- 
veloped in  red  baize,  and  was  borne,  in  the  arms  of  servants, 
into  the  house.' 

'  Sullivan'!  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  p.  !!>• 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  harm  resulted  from  the  haz- 
ard to  which  the  Governor  exposed  himself.  At  all  events, 
the  hydra  etiquette  was  silenced,  and  everything  w^ent  on 
pleasantly  and  decorously  throughout  the  remainder  of 
Washington's  sojourn  in  Boston. 

Various  addresses  were  made  to  him  in  the  course  of  his 
visit,  but  none  that  reached  his  heart  more  directly  than 
that  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  the  Cincinnati  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  who  hailed  him  as  "  their  glorious  leader 
in  war — their  illustrious  example  in  peace." 

"  Dear,  indeed,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  is  the  occasion  which 
restores  an  intercourse  with  my  associates  in  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune ;  and  enhanced  are  the  triumphs  of 
peace,  participated  with  those  whose  virtue  and  valour 
so  largely  contributed  to  procure  them.  To  that  virtue  and 
valour  your  country  has  confessed  her  obligations.  Be  mine 
the  grateful  task  to  add  to  the  testimony  of  a  connection 
which  it  was  my  pride  to  own  in  the  field,  and  is  now  my 
happiness  to  acknowledge  in  the  enjoyments  of  peace  and 
freedom." 

After  remaining  in  Boston  for  a  week,  feted  in  the  most 
hospitable  manner,  he  appointed  eight  o'clock,  on  Thursday 
the  iiUth,  for  his  departure.  The  appointed  time  arrived, 
but  not  the  escort ;  whereupon,  punctual  himself,  and  fear- 
ing, perhaps,  to  be  detained  by  some  new  question  of  eti- 
quette, he  departed  without  them,  and  was  overtaken  by 
them  on  the  road. 

His  journey  eastward  terminated  at  Portsmouth,  whence 
he  turned  his  face  homeward  by  a  middle  route  through 
the  interior  of  the  country  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  between  two  and  three  o'clock  ^n 
the  13th  of  November. 
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Col.  John  Tnunbull  —  Message  to  Washington  from  Lafayette  — 
Jefferson's  embarkation  for  America  —  Washington  forwards  his 
Commission  as  Secretary  of  State  —  His  acceptance. 

Not  long  after  Washington's  return  from  his  eastern  tour, 
Colonel  John  Trumbull,  his  aide-de-camp  in  former  days, 
now  an  historical  painter  of  eminence,  arrived  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  been  successfully  prosecuting  his  art,  and 
preparing  for  his  grand  pictures,  illustrative  of  our  revolu- 
tionary historj'.  At  Mr.  Jefferson's  house  in  Paris  he  had 
been  enabled  to  sketch  from  the  life  the  portraits  of  several 
of  the  French  officers  who  had  been  present  at  the  capture 
of  Comwallis,  and  were  now  among  the  popular  agitators  of 
France.  He  had  renewed  his  military  acquaintance  with 
Lafayette  ;  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution ;  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  ;  and  attended  the  Marquis  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  latter  succeeded  in  calming  the  riotous 
excesses  of  a  mob,  principally  workmen,  in  the  Fauboui^ 
St.  Antoine. 

Trumbull  brought  an  especial  message  from  Lafayette. 
The  Marquis  had  been  anxious  that  \Vasbington  should 
know  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  the  progress  and 
]irospects  of  the  momentous  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
j:;iged,  but,  in  the  hurry  of  occupation,  had  not  time  to 
vrite  with  the  necessary  detail ;  finding,  however,  that 
rmmbull  was  soon  to  depart  for  the  United  States,  he 
invited  him  to  breakfast  with  him,  at  an  early  hour  and 
Jone,  for  the  express  puri)ose  of  explaining  matters  to  him 
t  rankly  and  fully,  to  be  communicated  by  him  to  Washing- 
'm,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  America. 

♦*  the  Colonel's  report  of  Lafayette's  conversation, 

recorded  it  in  his  autobiography. 

'•  1  ou  have  witnessed  the  surface  of  things,"  said  the  Mar- 

qnis ;  "  it  is  for  me  to  explain  the  interior.     The  object 

•     ^    ■-    i'M^d  at  by  the  Duke  de  Rochefoucauld,  M.  Con- 

.   I.       If,  and  some  others,  who  consider  ourselves 

1      i'  rrt,   i.s   to   obtain   for   France    a    constitution    nearly 

J.  -  lubling  that  of  England,  which  wo  regard  as  the  most 

perfect  model  of  government  hitherto  known.     To  accom- 
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plish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish,  very  essentially,  the 
power  of  the  king ;  but  our  object  is  to  retain  the  throne, 
in  great  majesty,  as  the  first  branch  of  the  legislative 
power,  but  retrenching  its  executive  power  in  one  point, 
which,  though  very  important  in  the  British  crowTi,  we 
think  is  needless  here.  The  peerage  of  France  is  already 
so  numerous,  that  we  would  take  from  our  king  the  right 
of  creating  new  peers,  except  in  cases  where  old  families 
may  become  extinct.  To  all  this,  the  king  (who  is  one  of 
the  best  of  men,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  the  happiness  of 
his  people)  most  freely  and  cordially  consents. 

"  We  wish  a  House  of  Peers  with  powers  of  legislation 
similar  to  that  of  England,  restricted  in  number  to  one 
hundred  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  from 
among  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Scotch  peers 
are  in  the  British  Parliament.  *  *  *  \\'e  wish,  as  the 
third  branch  of  the  legislative  body,  a  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  chosen  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  from 
among  themselves,  by  such  a  ratio  as  shall  not  make  the 
House  too  numerous ;  and  this  branch  of  our  project  meets 
unanimous  applause.  *  *  *  Unhappily,  there  is  one 
powerful  and  wicked  man,  who,  I  fear,  will  destroy  this 
beautiful  fabric  of  human  happiness — the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  possess  talent  to  carry  into  execution  a 
great  project,  but  he  possesses  inmiense  wealth,  and  France 
abounds  in  marketable  talents.  Every  city  and  town  has 
young  men  eminent  for  abilities,  particularly  in  the  law — 
ardent  in  character,  eloquent,  ambitious  of  distinction,  but 
poor.  These  are  the  instruments  which  the  Duke  may 
command  by  money,  and  they  will  do  his  bidding.  His 
hatred  of  the  royal  family  can  be  satiated  only  by  their 
niin;  his  ambition,  probably,  leads  him  to  aspire  to  the 
throne. 

"  You  saw  the  other  day,  in  the  mob,  men  who  were 
called  les  Marseillois,  les  patriots  par  excellence.  You  saw 
them  particularly  active  and  audacious  in  stimulating  the 
dicontented  artisans  and  labourers,  who  composed  the  great 
mass  of  the  mob,  to  acts  of  violence  and  ferocity  :  these  men 
are,  in  truth,  desperadoes,  assassins  from  the  south  of 
France,  familiar  with  .murder,  robbery,  and  every  atrocious 
crime,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  Paris  by  the  money  of 
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the  Duke,  for  the  very  purpose  in  which  you  saw  them  em- 
ployed, of  mingling  in  all  mobs,  and  exciting  the  passions 
of  the  people  to  frenzy. 

'*  This  is  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  The  second  will  be 
to  influence  the  elections,  to  fill  the  approaching  Assembly 
with  ardent,  inexperienced,  desperate,  ambitious  yoimg 
men,  who,  instead  of  proceeding  to  discuss  calmly  the  de- 
tails of  the  plan  of  which  I  have  given  you  the  general 
outline,  and  to  carry  it  quietly  into  operation,  will,  under 
disguise  of  zeal  for  the  people,  and  abhorrence  of  the 
aristocrats,  drive  every  measure  to  extremity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into  utter  confu- 
sion, when  the  master-spirit  may  accomplish  his  ultimate 
purpose." ' 

Such  was  the  report  of  affairs  in  France,  which  Lafayette 
transmitted  by  Trumbull  to  A\  ashington.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  conversation  of  the  Colonel  with  the  Marquis 
that — the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly  being  trans- 
ferred from  Versailles  to  Paris — the  Breton  club  fixed  itself 
on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  Jacobins,  threw  open  its 
doors  to  the  public,  and  soon,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  exercised  the  baleful  influence  in  public 
affairs  which  Lafayette  apprehended. 

Washington  had  listened  with  profound  attention  to  the 
report  rendered  by  Trumbull.  In  the  course  of  a  subse- 
quent conversation,  the  latter  informed  him  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  embarked  for  America,  and,  it  was  probable, 
had  already  landed  at  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  Washington 
immediately  forwarded  to  him  his  commission  as  Secretary 
of  State,   requesting  to  know   his  determination   on   the 

■1 '  ::•  i-son,  in  reply,  expressed  himself  flattered  by  the  no- 
mination, but  dubious  of  his  being  equal  to  its  extensive  and 
various  duties;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  felt  familiar 
•'  ''  ',(.  duties  of  his  present  office.  "But  it  is  not  for  an 
im;i1  to  choose  his  path,"  said  he.  "  You  are  to  raar- 
^:  il  us  ;iH  may  best  be  for  the  public  good.  *  ♦  *  Sig. 
I  ;ty  tf)  ino,  by  another  line,  your  ultimate  wish,  and  J 
ftball  conform  to  it  cordially.     If  it  should  be  to  remain  in 

*  Trumbuirs  Autobiograpby,  151. 
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New  York,  my  chief  comfort  will  be  to  work  under  your 
eye ;  my  only  shelter  the  authority  of  your  name  and  the 
wisdom  of  measures  to  be  dictated  by  you  and  implicitly 
executed  by  me." ' 

Washington,  in  answer,  informed  him  that  he  considered 
the  successful  administration  of  the  general  government 
an  object  of  almost  infinite  consequence  to  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
he  regarded  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 
State  very  important,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  person  who, 
in  his  judgment,  could  better  execute  the  duties  of  it  than 
himself.* 

Jefterson  accordingly  accepted  the  nomination,  but  ob- 
served that  the  matters  which  had  called  him  home  would 
probably  prevent  his  setting  out  for  New  York  before  the 
month  of  March. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIII. 

Reassembling  of  Congress  —  Financial  Condition  of  the  Country  —  Its 
Debt  at  Home  and  Abroad  —  Debts  of  the  States  —  Hamilton's 
Report  —  Opposition  to  it  —  Dr.  Stuart's  warning  Letter  to  Washing- 
ton —  His  Reply  —  Jefferson's  arrival  at  the  seat  of  Government  — 
New  York  at  that  Period  —  Jefferson  apprehends  Monarchical 
Designs. 

Congress  reassembled  on  the  4th  of  January  (1790),  but  a 
quorum  of  the  two  Houses  was  not  present  until  the  8th, 
when  the  session  was  opened  by  Washington  in  form,  with 
an  address  delivered  before  them  in  the  Senate  chamber.^ 


I  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  125.     ^  Washington's  Writings,  x.  77. 

3  As  the  degree  of  state  with  which  the  session  was  opened  was 
subsequently  a  matter  of  comment,  we  extract  from  Washington's 
diary  his  own  account  of  it,  premising  that  the  regulations  were 
devised  by  General  Knox  and  Colonel  Humphreys. 

"Friday  8th,  according  to  appointment,  at  11  o'clock,  I  set  out  for 
the  City  Hall  in  my  coach,  preceded  by  Colonel  Humphreys  and  Major 
Jackson  in  uniform  (on  my  two  white  horses),  and  followed  by  Messrs. 
Lear  and  Nelson  in  my  chariot,  and  Mr,  Lewis,  on  horseback,  follow- 
ing them.  In  their  rear  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments,  in  their  respec- 
tive carriages,  and  in  the  order  they  are  named.     At  the  outer  door  of 
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Among  the  most  important  objects  suggested  in  the  ad- 
dress for  the  deliberation  of  Congress,  were  provisions  for 
national  defence ;  provisions  for  facilitating  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  diplo- 
matic agents ;  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners ; 
uniformity  in  the  currency,  weights,  and  measures  of  the 
United  States ;  facilities  for  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  manufactures  ;  attention  to  the  post-office 
and  post-roads ;  measures  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature,  and  for  the  support  of  public  credit. 

This  last  object  was  the  one  which  Washington  had 
more  immediately  at  heart.  The  government  was  now 
organized,  apparently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; 
but  its  efficiency  would  essentially  depend  on  the  success 
of  a  measure  which  Washington  had  pledged  himself  to 
institute,  and  which  was  yet  to  be  tried :  namely,  a  system 
of  finance  adapted  to  revive  the  national  credit,  and  place 
the  public  debt  in  a  condition  to  be  paid  off.  The  credit 
of  the  country  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  confederacy,  by  its 
articles,  had  the  power  of  contracting  debts  for  a  national 
object,  but  no  control  over  the  means  of  payment.  Thir- 
teen independent  legislatures  could  grant  or  withhold  the 
means.  The  government  was  then  a  government  under 
governments — the  States  had  more  power  than  Congress. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  debt  amounted  to  forty -two 
millions  of  dollars;  but  so  little  had  the  country  been  able 
to  fulfil  its  engagements — owing  to  the  want  of  a  sovereign 
legislature  having  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  laying 
duties  upon  imports,  and  thus  providing  adequate  re- 
sources— that  the   debt  had   swollen,  through  arrears  of 

the  Hall  I  waa  met  by  the  door-keepers  of  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
conducted  to  the  door  of  the  Senate  chamber  ;  and  passing  from  thence 
to  the  chair  through  the  Senate  on  the  right,  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  left,  I  took  my  seat.  The  gentlemen  who  attended  me 
followed  and  took  their  stands  behind  the  senators  ;  the  whole  rising 
M  I  entered.  After  being  seated,  at  which  time  the  members  of  both 
HooMS  alflo  sat,  I  rose  (as  they  also  did),  and  made  my  speech,  deli- 
Tering  one  copy  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  another  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives — after  which,  and  being  a  few 
motoents  seated,  I  retired,  bowing  on  each  side  to  the  assembly  (who 
•tood)  M  I  poflned,  and  descending  to  the  lower  hall,  attended  as 
before,  I  reiunied  with  them  to  my  house." 
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interest,  to  upwards  of  fifty-four  millions.  Of  this  amount 
nearly  eight  millions  were  due  to  France,  between  three 
and  four  millions  to  private  lenders  in  Holland,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  Spain ;  making,  alto- 
gether, nearly  twelve  millions  due  abroad.  Tlie  debt  con- 
tracted at  home  amounted  to  upwards  of  forty-two  millions, 
and  was  due,  originally,  to  ofiBcers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  who  had  risked  their  lives  for  the 
cause  ;  farmers  who  had  furnished  supplies  for  the  public 
service,  or  whose  property  had  been  assumed  for  it ;  capi- 
talists who,  in  critical  periods  of  the  war,  had  adventured 
their  fortunes  in  support  of  their  country's  independence. 
The  domestic  debt,  therefore,  could  not  have  had  a  more 
sacred  and  patriotic  origin ;  but,  in  the  long  delay  of  na- 
tional justice,  the  paper  which  represented  these  outstand- 
ing claims  had  sunk  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  its  nominal 
value,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  had  been  parted  with  at 
that  depreciated  rate,  either  in  the  course  of  trade,  or  to 
speculative  purchasers,  who  were  willing  to  take  the  risk 
of  eventual  payment,  however  little  their  confidence 
seemed  to  be  warranted,  at  the  time,  by  the  pecuniary 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  country. 

The  debt,  when  thus  transferred,  lost  its  commanding 
appeal  to  patriotic  sympathy ;  but  remained  as  obligatory 
in  the  eye  of  justice.  In  public  newspapers,  however, 
and  in  private  circles,  the  propriety  of  a  discrimination 
between  the  assignees  and  the  original  holders  of  the 
public  securities  was  freely  discussed.  Beside  the  foreign 
and  domestic  debt  of  the  federal  government,  the  States, 
individually,  were  involved  in  liabilities  contracted  for 
the  common  cause,  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars ;  of  which,  more  than  one-half  was 
due  from  three  of  them  :  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina 
each  owing  more  than  five  millions,  and  Virginia  more 
than  three  and  a  half.  The  reputation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  government  were,  therefore,  at  stake  upon  the  issue 
of  some  plan  to  retrieve  the  national  credit,  and  establish 
it  upon  a  firm  and  secure  foundation. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton),  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  been  directed  by  Congress  to  prepare 
such  a  plan  during  its  recess.     In  the  one  thus  prepared. 
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he  asserted,  what  none  were  disposed  to  question,  the  pro- 
priety of  paying  the  foreign  debt  according  to  its  temis. 
He  asserted,  also,  the  equal  validity  of  the  original  claims 
of  the  American   creditors   of  the  government,  whether 
those  creditors  were  the  original  holders  of  its  certificates 
or  subsequent  purchasers  of  them  at  a  depreciated  value. 
The  idea  of  any  distinction  between  them,  which  some 
were  inclined  to  advance,  he  repudiated  as  alike  unjust, 
impolitic,  and  impracticable.     He   urged,   moreover,  the 
assumption,  by  the  general  government,  of  the  separate 
debts  of  the  States,  contracted  for  the  common  cause,  and 
that  a  like  provision  should  be  made  for  their  payment  as 
for  the  payment  of  those  of  the  Union.     They  were  all 
contracted  in  the  struggle  for  national  independence,  not 
for  the  independence  of  any  particular  part.      No   more 
money  would  be  required  for  their  discharge  as  federal, 
than  as  State  debts.     Money  could  be  raised  more  readily 
by  the  federal  government  than  by  the  States,  and  all 
clashing  and  jealousy  between  State  and  federal  debtors 
would  thus  be  prevented.    A  reason,  also,  which,  no  doubt, 
had  great  weight  -svith  him — though  he  did  not  bring  it 
under  consideration  in  his  report,  for  fear,  probably,  of 
offending  the  jealousy  of  State  sovereignty,  dormant,  but 
not  extinct — was,  that  it  would  tend  to  unite  the  States 
financially,  as  they  were  united  politically,  and  strengthen 
the  central  government  by  rallying  capitalists  around  it : 
subjecting   them  to   its    influence,   and   rendering   them 
agents  of  its  will.     He  recommended,  therefore,  that  the 
entire  mass  of  debt  be  funded,  the  Union  made  respon- 
inhle  for  it,  and  taxes   imposed  for  its  liquidation.     He 
1,  moreover,  the  expediency,  for  the  greater  secu- 
.0  debt  and  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  interest, 
that  the   domestic   creditors  submit  to  an  abatement  of 
accruing  interest. 

The  plan  was  reported  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
the  14th  of  January,  but  did  not  undergo  consideration 
until  the  8th  of  February,  when  it  was  opposed  with  great 
eamestnesB,  especially  the  point  of  assuming  the  State 
debts,  as  tending  to  con.solidation,  as  giving  an  undue  in- 
fluence to  the  general  government,  and  as  being  of  doubtful 
ooDstitntionality.     This  financial  union  of  the  States  was 
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reprobated,  not  only  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union,  as  fraught  with  political  evil. 
The  Northern  and  Eastern  States  generally  favoured  the 
plan,  as  did  also  South  Carolina,  but  Virginia  manifested  a 
determined  opposition.  The  measure,  however,  passed,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  9th  of  March,  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  26. 

The  funding  of  the  State  debts  was  supposed  to  benefit, 
materially,  the  Northern  States,  in  which  was  the  entire 
capital  of  the  country ;  yet,  South  Carolina  voted  for  the 
assumption.  The  fact  is,  opinions  were  honestly  divided 
on  the  subject :  the  great  majority  were  aiming  to  do 
their  duty — to  do  what  was  right ;  but  their  disagreement 
was  the  result  of  real  difficulties,  incident  to  the  intricate 
and  complicated  problem  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 

A  letter  from  Washington's  monitory  friend.  Dr.  Stuart 
of  Virginia  (dated  March  15th),  spoke  with  alarm  of  the 
jealous  belief  growing  up  in  that  quarter,  that  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States  were  combining  to  pursue  their  own  ex- 
clusive interests.  Many,  he  observed,  who  had  heretofore 
been  warm  supporters  of  the  government,  were  changing 
their  sentiments,  from  a  conviction  of  the  impracticability 
of  union  with  States  whose  interests  were  so  dissimilar. 

Washington  had  little  sympathy  with  these  sectional 
jealousies ;  and  the  noble  language  in  which  he  rebukes 
them  cannot  be  too  largely  cited.  "  I  am  sorry,"  observes 
he,  "  such  jealousies  as  you  speak  of  should  be  gaining 
ground  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  southern  people  ; 
but,  admit  the  fact  which  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  them, 
and  give  it  full  scope,  does  it  amount  to  more  than  was 
known  to  every  man  of  information  before,  at,  and  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ?  Was  it  not  always  be- 
lieved that  there  are  some  points  which  peculiarly  interest 
the  Eastern  States  ?  And  did  any  one  who  reads  human 
nature,  and  more  especially  the  character  of  the  casteni 
people,  conceive  that  they  would  not  pursue  them  steadily, 
by  a  combination  of  their  force  ?  Are  there  not  other  points 
which  equally  concern  the  Southern  States  ?  If  these 
States  are  less  tenacious  of  their  interest,  or  if,  while  the 
Eastern  move  in  a  solid  phalanx  to  effect  their  views,  the 
Southern  are  always  divided,  which  of  the  two  is  most  to 
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be  blamed  ?  That  there  is  a  diversity  of  interests  in  the 
Union,  none  has  denied.  That  this  is  the  case,  also,  in 
ever}'  State,  is  equally  certain  ;  and  that  it  even  extends 
to  the  counties  of  individual  States,  can  be  as  readily 
proved.  Instance  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  South  Carolina. 
Have  not  the  interests  of  these  always  been  at  variance  ? 
Witness  the  county  of  Fairfax.  Have  not  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  that  county  varied,  or  the  inhabitants  been 
taught  to  believe  so?  These  are  w^ell-known  truths, 
and  yet  it  did  not  follow  that  separation  was  to  result  fiom 
the  disagreement. 

**To  constitute  a  dispute,  there  must  be  two  parties. 
To  understand  it  well,  both  parties,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances, must  be  fully  heard ;  and,  to  accommodate  dif- 
ferences, temper  and  mutual  forbearance  are  requisite. 
Common  danger  brought  the  States  into  confederacy,  and 
on  their  union  our  safety  and  importance  depend.  A  spirit 
of  accommodation  was  the  basis  of  the  present  Constitution. 
Can  it  be  expected,  then,  that  the  southern  or  eastern 
parts  of  the  empire  will  succeed  in  all  their  measures? 
Certainly  not.  But  I  will  readily  grant  that  more  points 
will  be  carried  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  for  the 
reason  which  has  been  mentioned — namely,  that  in  all 
great  national  questions  they  move  in  unison,  whilst  the 
others  are  divided.  But  1  ask  again,  which  is  most  blame- 
worthy, those  who  see  and  will  steadily  pursue  their 
interest,  or  those  who  cannot  see,  or,  seeing,  will  not  act 
wisely  ?  And  ^  will  ask  another  question,  of  the  highest 
magnitude  in  my  mind,  to  wit,  if  the  Eastern  and  Northern 
States  are  dangerous  in  union,  will  they  be  less  so  in  separa- 
tion /  J f  self-interest  is  their  governing  principle,  will  it 
forsake  them,  or  be  restrained,  by  such  an  event  ?  I  hardly 
think  it  would.  Then,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions, what  would  Virginia,  and  such  other  States  as  might 
bo  inclined  to  join  her,  gain  by  a  separation  ?  Would  they 
not,  most  unquestionably,  be  the  weaker  party  ?  " 

At  this  juncture  (March  21st),  when  Virginian  discon- 
tents were  daily  gaining  strength,  Mr.  Jeflferson  arrived  in 
New  York  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Department  of 
State.     We  have  bhown  his  strong  antipathies,  while  in 
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Paris,  to  everything  of  a  monarchical  or  aristocratical 
tendency  :  he  had  just  been  in  Virginia,  where  the  forms 
and  ceremonials  adopted  at  the  seat  of  our  government 
were  subjects  of  cavil  and  sneer ;  where  it  was  reported 
that  Washington  affected  a  monarchical  style  in  his  official 
intercourse,  that  he  held  court-like  levees,  and  Mrs.  Wash- 
ton  "  queenly  drawing-rooms,"  at  which  none  but  the 
aristocracy  were  admitted ;  that  the  manners  of  both  were 
haughty,  and  their  personal  habits  reserved  and  exclusive. 

The  impressions  thus  made  on  Jefferson's  mind  received 
a  deeper  stamp  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  from  conver- 
sations with  his  friend  Madison,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
latter  observed,  that  "  the  satellites  and  sycophants  which 
surrounded  Washington  had  wound  up  the  ceremonials  of 
the  government  to  a  pitch  of  stateliness,  which  nothing  but 
his  personal  character  could  have  supported,  and  which  no 
character  after  him  could  ever  maintain." 

Thus  prepossessed  and  premonished,  Jefferson  looked 
round  him  with  an  apprehensive  eye,  and  appears  to  have 
seen  something  to  startle  him  at  every  turn.  We  give, 
from  his  private  correspondence,  his  own  account  of  his 
impressions.  "  Being  fresh  from  the  French  revolution, 
while  in  its  first  and  pure  stage,  and  consequently  some- 
what whetted  up  in  my  own  republican  principles,  I  found 
a  state  of  things  in  the  general  society  of  the  place  which 
I  could  not  have  supposed  possible.  The  revolution  I  had 
left,  and  that  we  had  just  gone  through  in  the  recent 
change  of  our  own  government,  being  the  common  topics 
of  conversation,  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  general  pre- 
valence of  monarchical  sentiments,  insomuch  that,  in  main- 
taining those  of  republicanism,  I  had  always  the  whole 
company  on  my  hands,  never  scarcely  finding  among  them 
a  single  co-advocate  in  that  argument,  unless  some  old 
member  of  Congress  happened  to  be  present.  The  furthest 
that  any  one  would  go  in  support  of  the  republican  features 
of  our  new  government,  would  be  to  say,  '  The  present  con- 
stitution is  well  as  a  beginning,  and  may  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
better.' " 

This  picture,  given  under  excitement  and  with  precon- 
ceived notions,  is  probably  over-charged  ;  but,  allowing  it 
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to  be  true,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  it,  viewed  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  place  and  times.  New  York,  during  the 
session  of  Congress,  was  the  gathering-place  of  politicians 
of  every  party.  The  revolution  of  France  had  made  the 
forms  of  government  once  more  the  universal  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  revived  the  conflict  of  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  yet,  the  history  of  the  world  had  furnished  no 
favourable  examples  of  popular  government ;  speculative 
writers  in  England  had  contended  that  no  government 
more  popular  than  their  owti  was  consistent  with  either 
internal  tranquillity,  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  or  a  gieat 
extent  of  empire.  Our  republic  was  ten  times  larger  than 
any  that  had  yet  existed.  Jay,  one  of  the  calmest  thinkers 
of  the  Union,  expressed  himself  dubiously  on  the  subject : — 

*'  Whether  any  people  could  long  govern  themselves  in 
an  equal,  uniform,  and  orderly  manner,  was  a  question  of 
\'ital  importance  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  a  question 
which — like  others,  whose  solution  depends  on  facts — could 
only  be  determined  by  experience  :  now,  as  yet,  there  had 
been  very  few  opportunities  of  making  the  experiment." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  though  pledged  and  sincerely  dis- 
posed to  support  the  republican  foim,  with  regard  to  our 
countrj'-,  preferred,  theoretically^  a  monarchical  form  ;  and, 
being  frank  of  speech,  and,  as  Gouvemeur  Morris  writes, 
"  prone  to  mount  his  hobby,"  may  have  spoken  openly  in 
favour  of  that  form  as  suitable  to  France ;  and,  as  his  ad- 
mirers took  their  creed  from  him,  opinions  of  the  kind  may 
have  been  uttered  pretty  freely  at  dinner-tables.  These, 
however,  which  so  much  surprised  and  shocked  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, were  probably  merely  speculative  opinions,  broached 
in  unguarded  hours,  with  no  sinister  design,  by  men  who 
had  no  thought  of  paving  the  way  for  a  monarchy.  They 
made,  however,  a  deep  impression  on  his  apprehensive 
mind,  which  sank  deejjer  and  deeper,  until  it  became  a  fixed 
opinion  with  him  that  there  was  the  desire  and  aim  of  a 
large  party,  of  which  Hamilton  was  leader,  to  give  a  regal 
form  to  the  government. 
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CHAPTER  CLXXIV 

The  Assumption  of  the  State  Debts  discussed  —  Washington  in  favour 
—  A  Majority  of  Two  against  it  —  Hamilton's  Appeal  to  Jefferson  on 
the  subject  —  The  latter  arranges  for  a  Compromise  —  His  account 
of  it  —  Adjustment  about  the  Seat  of  Government  —  Assumption 
carried  —  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Creeks  —  Cavillings  about  Presi- 
dential Etiquette  —  Washington's  Defence  —  Adjournment  of  Con- 
gress —  Fancied  Harmony  of  the  Cabinet  —  Jefferson  suspects 
Hamilton  of  Finesse  in  procuring  his  Agency  in  the  Assumption. 

The  question  of  the  assmnption  of  the  State  debts  was 
resumed  in  Congress  on  the  29th  of  March,  on  a  motion  to 
commit,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two ;  the  five 
members  from  North  Carolina  (now  a  State  of  the  Union), 
who  were  strongly  opposed  to  assumption,  having  taken 
their  seats  and  reversed  the  position  of  parties  on  the  ques- 
tion. An  angry  and  intemperate  discussion  was  revived, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  Washington,  who  was  concerned  for 
the  dignity  of  Congress ;  and  who  considered  the  assump- 
tion of  the  State  debts,  under  proper  restrictions  and  scru- 
tiny into  accounts,  to  be  just  and  reasonable.'  On  the  12th 
of  April,  when  the  question  to  commit  was  taken,  there  was 
a  majority  of  two  againt  the  assumption. 

On  the  26th  the  House  was  discharged,  for  the  present, 
from  proceeding  on  so  much  of  the  report  as  related  to  the 
assumption.  Jefferson,  who  had  arrived  in  New  York  in 
the  midst  of  what  he  terms  "  this  bitter  and  angiy  contest," 
had  taken  no  concern  in  it;  being,  as  he  says,  "  a  stranger 
to  the  ground,  a  stranger  to  the  actors  in  it,  so  long  absent 
as  to  have  lost  all  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  to  be 
unaware  of  its  object."  We  give  his  own  account  of  an 
earnest  effort  made  by  Hamilton,  who,  he  says,  was  "  in 
despair,"  to  resuscitate,  through  his  influence,  his  almost 
hopeless  project.  "  As  I  was  going  to  the  President's  one 
day,  I  met  him  [Hamilton]  in  the  street.  He  walked  me 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  President's  door  for 
half  an  hour.  He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into 
which  the  legislature  had  been  wrought;  the  disgust  of 
those  who  were  called  the  creditor  states  ;  the  danger  of  the 
secessicn  of  their  members,  and  the  separation  of  the  States. 

*  See  letter  to  David  Stuart,  Writings,  x.  p.  98. 
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He  observed  that  the  members  of  the  administration  onght 
•o  act  in  concert ;  that  though  this  question  was  not  of  my 
lepartment,  yet  a  common  duty  should  make  it  a  common 
concern ;  that  the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all 
administrative  questions  ultimately  rested,  and  that  all  of 
us  should  rally  around  him,  and  support,  with  joint  efforts, 
measures  approved  by  him ;  and  that,  the  question  having 
been  lost  by  a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an 
appeal  from  me  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  some  of 
my  friends  might  effect  a  change   in   the  vote,  and   the 
machine  of  government,  now  suspended,  might  be  again  set 
into  motion.     I  told  him  that  1  was  really  a  stranger  to 
the  whole  subject ;  that,  not  having  yet  informed  m^'self  of 
the  system  of  finance  adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this  was 
a  necessary  sequence;  that,  undoubtedly,   if  its  rejection 
endangered  a  dissolution  of  our  Union  at  this  incipient 
stage,  I  should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  con- 
sequences, to  avert  which  all  partial  and  temporary  evils 
should  be  yielded.     I  proposed  to  him,  however,  to  dine 
with  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or 
two,  bring  them  into  conference  together ;  and  I  thought  it 
impossible  that  reasonable  men,  consulting  together  coolly, 
could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a 
compromise  which  was  to  save  the  Union.     The  discussion 
took  place.     I  could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  exhortatorj^ 
ne,  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  circumstances  which 
Ai\  govern  it.  But  it  was  finally  agreed,  that— whatever 
itance  had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  pro- 
im — the  preservation  of  the  Union,   and  of  concord 
.;^  the  States,  was  more  important;  and  that,  therefore, 
it    NS'-uld  be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should  be 
r-  -  iiided, — to  effect  which  some  members  should  change 
th'  ir  votes.     But   it  was   observed   that  this   pill   would 
'     )><culiarly  bitter  to  the  Southern  States,  and  that  some 
initant  measure  should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a  little 
'  ra.     There  had  before  been  projects  to  fix  the  seat  of 
nmeht  either  at  Philadelphia  or  at  Georgetown  on  the 
Miac:  and  it  was  thought  that,  by  giving  it  to  Phila- 
lia  for  ten  years,   and   to   Georgetown   pennunently 
:.  i  ward«,  this  might,  as  an  anodjTie,  calm  in  some  degree 
f  he  ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  other  measure 
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alone.  So  two  of  tlie  Potomac  members  (White  and  Lee, 
but  Wbite  with  a  revulsion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive) 
agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
carry  the  other  point.  In  doing  this,  the  influence  he  had 
established  over  the  eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of 
Eobert  Morris  with  those  of  the  Middle  States,  effected  his 
side  of  the  engagement."' 

The  decision  of  Congress  was  ultimately  in  favour  of 
assumption,  though  the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  proposition  of  Hamilton.  A  specific 
sum  was  assumed  (21,500,000  dollars),  and  this  was  distri- 
buted among  the  States  in  specific  portions.  Thus  modified, 
it  passed  the  Senate,  July  22nd,  by  the  close  vote  of  four- 
teen to  twelve  ;  and  the  House,  July  24th,  by  thirty-four 
to  twenty-eight,  "  after  having,"  says  Washington,  "  been 
agitated  with  a  wannth  and  intemperance,  with  prolixity 
and  threats,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  lessened  the 
dignity  of  Congress  and  decreased  the  respect  once  enter- 
tained for  it." 

The  question  about  the  permanent  seat  of  government, 
which,  from  the  variety  of  contending  interests,  had  been 
equally  a  subject  of  violent  contest,  was  now  compromised. 
It  was  agreed  that  Congress  should  continue  for  ten  years 
to  hold  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia ;  during  which  time  the 
public  buildings  should  be  erected  at  some  place  on  the 
Potomac,  to  which  the  government  should  remove  at  the 
expiration  of  the  above  term.  A  territory,  ten  miles 
square,  selected  for  the  purpose  on  the  confines  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  was  ceded  by  those  States  to  the  United 
States,  and  subsequently  designated  as  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Executive  during  this  session 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  represented  at  New  York 
by  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  and  thirty  of  the  chiefs  and  head  men. 
By  this  treaty  (signed  August  7th),  an  extensive  territory, 
claimed  by  Georgia,  was  relinquished — greatly  to  the  dis- 
content of  that  State ;  being  considered  by  it  an  unjustifi- 
able abandonment  of  its  rights  and  interests.     Jefferson, 


*  Jefferson's  Works,  ix.  93,  The  Anas. 
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however,  landed  the  treaty  as  important,  "  drawing  a  line," 
said  he,  *'  between  the  Creeks  and  Georgia,  and  enabling 
the  government  to  do,  as  it  will  do,  justice  against  either 
party  offending." 

In  familiar  conversations  with  the  President,  Jefferson 
remonstrated  frequently  and  earnestly  against  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  prevailing  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Washington,  in  reply,  gave  the  explanation  which  we  have 
stated  in  a  preceding  chapter :  that  they  had  been  adopted 
at  the  advice  of  others,  and  that  for  himself  he  was  in- 
different to  all  forms.  He  soon,  however,  became  painftdly 
aware  of  the  exaggerated  notions  on  the  subject  prevalent  in 
Virginia.  A  letter  from  his  friend,  Dr.  Stuart,  informed  him 
^hat  Patrick  Henry  had  scouted  the  idea  of  being  elected  to 

he  Senate  :  he  was  too  old,  he  said,  to  fall  into  the  awkward 
iinirations  which  were  now  become  fashionable.  "From 
tlii-  expression,"  adds  Mr.  Stuart,  "  I  suspect  the  old  patriot 
has  heard  some  extraordinary  representations  of  the  etiquette 
established  at  your  levees."      Another  person,  whom  Dr. 

Stuart  designates  as  Colonel  B ,  had  affirmed  "  that  there 

was  more  pomp  used  there  than  at  St.  James's  where  he  had 
oeen,  and  that  Washington's  bows  were  more  distant  and 

tiff." 

These  misapprehensions  and  exaggerations,  prevalent  in 
his  native  State,  touched  Washington  to  the  quick,  and 
called  forth  a  more  sensitive  reply  than,  on  such  subjects, 
!ie   was  accustomed   to   make.      "That  I  have  not  been 

ible,"  writes  he,  "to  make  bows  to  the  taste  of  poor 
'  olonel  B (who,  by  the  by,  I  believe,  never  saw  one 

f  them),  is  to  be  regretted  ;  especially,  too,  as,  upon  those 
occasions,  they  were  indiscriminately  bestowed,  and  the 
best  I  was  master  of.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
tlirow  the  veil  of  charity  over  them,  ascribing  their  stiffness 
to  the  effects  of  ago,  or  to  the  unskil fulness  of  my  teacher, 
rather  than  to  pride  and  the  dignity  of  office,  which,  God 
knows,  has  no  charms  for  me  ?  For  I  can  truly  say,  I  had 
rather  be  at  Mount  Vernon,  with  a  friend  or  two  about  me, 
th«n  to  b*;  attended  at  the  seat  of  government  by  the  officers 
♦  '  nd  the  representatives  of  every  power  in  Europe." 

i»  goes  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  levees,  and  the 
little  ceremony  that  prevailed  there.      Ap  to  the  visits 
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made  on  those  occasions  to  the  presidential  mansion,  they 
were  optional,  and  made  without  invitation.  "Between 
the  hours  of  three  and  four,  every  Tuesday,  I  am  prepared 
to  receive  them.  Gentlemen,  often  in  great  numbers, 
come  and  go,  chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  they  please  ; 
a  porter  shows  them  into  the  room,  and  they  retire  from  it 
when  they  please,  and  without  ceremony.  At  their  first 
entrance  they  salute  me,  and  I  them,  and  as  many  as  I  can 
talk  to,  I  do.  What  pomp  there  is  in  all  this,  I  am  unable 
to  discover.  Perhaps  it  consists  in  not  sitting.  To  this, 
two  reasons  are  opposed  :  first,  it  is  unusual ;  secondly, 
which  is  a  more  substantial  one,  because  I  have  no  room 
large  enough  to  contain  a  third  of  the  chairs  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  admit  it. 

"  Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  sociable  kind,  are 
the  visits  every  Friday  afteraoon  to  Mrs.  Washington, 
where  I  always  am.  ThesQ  public  meetings,  and  a  dinner 
once  a  week,  to  as  many  as  my  table  will  hold,  with  the 
references  to  and  from  the  different  departments  of  State, 
and  other  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  1  am  able  to  undergo  ;  for  I 
have  already  had,  within  less  than  a  year,  two  severe 
attacks  —the  last  worst  than  the  first.  A  third,  more  than 
probably,  will  put  me  to  sleep  with  my  fathers." 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  12th  of  August.  Jefferson, 
commenting  on  the  discord  that  had  prevailed  for  a  time 
among  the  members,  observes  that,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  session,  they  had  reacquired  the  harmony  which  had 
always  distinguished  their  proceedings  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  two  disagreeable  subjects  of  the  Assumption 
and  the  Eesidence  :  "  These,"  said  he,  "  really  threatened, 
at  one  time,  a  separation  of  the  legislature  sine  die.'' 

"  It  is  not  foreseen,"  adds  he,  sanguinely,  "  that  any- 
thing so  generative  of  dissension  can  arise  again;  and, 
therefore,  the  friends  of  government  hope  that,  that  diffi- 
culty surmounted  in  the  States,  everything  will  work 
well.'" 

Washington,  too,  however  grieved  and  disappointed  he 
may  have  been  by  the  dissensions  which  had  prevailed  in 

•  JeflFerson's  Works,  ill.  184:. 
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Congress,  consoled  himself  by  the  fancied  harmony  of  his 
cabinet.  Singularly  free  himself  from  all  jealousy  of  the 
talents  and  popularity  of  others,  and  solely  actuated  by 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  had  sought  the  ablest  men  to 
assist  him  in  his  arduous  task,  and  supposed  them  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  unselfish  spirit.  In  a  letter  to  La- 
layette,  he  wT-ites,  "  ^lany  of  your  old  acquaintances  and 
friends  are  concerned  with  me  in  the  administration  of  this 
government.  By  having  Mr.  Jeiferson  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  State,  Mr.  Jay  of  the  judiciary,  Hamilton  of 
the  treasury,  and  Knox  of  war,  I  feel  myself  supported  by 
able  coadjutors  who  harmonize  extremely  well  together." 

Yet,  at  this  ver}'  moment,  a  lurking  spirit  of  rivalry  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Hamilton  was  already  existing  and 
daily  gaining  strength.  Jefferson,  who,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, already  considered  Hamilton  a  monarchist  in  his 
principles,  regai'ded  all  his  financial  schemes  with  suspicion, 
as  intended  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  treasuiy  and 
make  its  chief  the  master  of  every  vote  in  the  legislature, 
**  which  might  give  to  the  government  the  direction  suited 
to  his  political  views." 

Under  these  impressions,  Jefferson  looked  back  with  an 
angrj'  and  resentful  eye  to  the  manner  in  which  Hamilton 
had  procured  his  aid  in  effecting  the  measure  of  assumption. 
He  now  regarded  it  as  a  finesse  by  which  he  had  been  en- 
trapped, and  stigmatized  the  measure  itself  as  a  "fiscal 
manoeuvre,  to  which  ho  had  most  ignorantly  and  innocently 
been  made  to  hold  the  candle."  * 


CHAPTER  CLXXV. 


Lalkyette  at  the  Head  of  the  Revolution  in  France —  His  Letter  to 
Waahington  —  Gouvemeur  Moiris's  Opinion  of  his  Position — Wash- 
ington's duVjious  and  anjiious  Views  —  Presented  by  Lafayette  \idth 
ihm  Key  of  the  Bastille  —  Visits  Rhode  Island  and  Mount  Vernon. 

'  these  early  stages  of  his  administration  the  attention 
hington  was  often  called  off  from  affairs  at  home  to 
in  France  ;  and  to  the  conspicuous  and  perilous  part. 

*  Jettenon't  Work*,  ix,  92. 
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which  his  friend  and  disciple  Lafayette  was  playing  in  the 
gi-eat  revohitionary  drama. 

"  Your  friend,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,"  writes  the 
Marquis  de  la  Luzerae,  "  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
revolution ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  State  that  he  is,  but  very  little  so  for  himself. 
Never  has  any  man  been  placed  in  a  more  critical  situation. 
A  good  citizen,  a  faithful  subject,  he  is  embaiTassed  by  a 
thousand  difficulties  in  making  many  people  sensible  of 
what  is  proper,  who  veiy  often  feel  it  not,  and  who  some- 
times do  not  understand  what  it  is." 

Ijafayette,  too,  amid  the  perplexities  of  conducting  a 
revolution,  looked  back  to  the  time  when,  in  his  early 
campaigns  in  America,  he  had  shared  Washington's  counsels, 
bivouacked  with  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  been  bene- 
fited by  his  guardian  wisdom  in  every  emergency. 

"  How  often,  my  well-beloved  general,"  writes  he  (Ja- 
nuary, 1790),  "have  I  regretted  your  sage  counsels  and 
friendly  support.  We  have  advanced  in  the  career  of  the 
revolution  without  the  vessel  of  State  being  wrecked  against 
the  rocks  of  aristocracy  or  faction.  In  the  midst  of  efforts, 
always  renewing,  of  the  partisans  of  the  past  and  of  the 
ambitious,  we  advance  towards  a  tolerable  conclusion.  At 
present,  that  which  existed  has  been  destroyed  :  a  new 
political  edifice  is  foiming;  without  being  perfect,  it  is 
sufficient  to  assure  liberty.  Thus  prepared,  the  nation  will 
be  in  a  state  to  elect,  in  two  yeai-s,  a  convention  which  can 
correct  the  faults  of  the  constitution.  *  *  *  The  result 
will,  I  hope,  be  happy  for  my  country  and  for  humanity. 
One  perceives  the  germs  of  liberty  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  I  will  encourage  their  development  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power." 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  is  no  enthusiast  of  the  revolu- 
tion, regards  its  progress  with  a  dubious  eye.  Lafayette, 
in  the  previous  month  of  November,  had  asked  his  opinion 
of  his  situation.  "I  give  it  to  him,"  writes  Alorris,  ''sans 
menagement.  I  tell  him  that  the  time  approaches  when  all 
good  men  must  cling  to  the  throne.  That  the  present  king 
is  very  valuable  on  account  of  his  moderation  ;  and,  if  he 
should  possess  too  great  authority,  might  be  persuaded  to 
grant  a  proper  constitution.     That  the  thing  called  a  con- 
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stitntion,  -which  the  Assembly  have  framed,  is  good  for 
ng.  That,  as  to  himself,  his  personal  situation  is  very 
to.  That  he  nominally,  but  not  really,  commands 
hi-  ':  IS.  That  I  really  cannot  understand  how  he  is  to 
•  sratii^n  iliscipline  among  them  ;  but,  unless  he  can  accom- 
'  lish  that  object,  he  must  be  rained  sooner  or  later." 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  1790,  Morris  writes  to  Washing- 
ton, "  Our  friend  Lafayette  bums  with  desire  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  Flanders,  and  drive  the  Stadtholder  into 
a  ditch.  He  acts  now  a  splendid,  but  dangerous  part. 
T^nluckily,  he  has  given  in  to  measures,  as  to  the  constitu- 
ion,  which  he  does  not  heartily  approve,  and  heartily 
approves  many  things  which  experience  will  demonstrate  to 
\>e  injurious." ' 

Far  removed  as  Washington  was  from  the  theatre  of 
political  action,  and  but  little  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
minute  circumstances  which  might  influence  important 
decisions,  he  was  cautious  in  hazarding  opinions  in  his 
r»  plie-s  to  his  French  correspondents.  Indeed,  the  whole 
r-. .  liitionary  movement  appeared  to  him  so  exti-aordinary 
in  it«  commencement,  so  wonderful  in  its  progress,  and  so 
stupendous  in  its  possible  consequences,  that  he  declared 
himself  almost  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  "  Of  one 
^^^g  you  may  rest  perfectly  assured,"  writes  he  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Luzerne,  "  that  nobody  is  more  anxious  for 
the  happy  issue  of  that  business  than  I  am ;  as  no  one  can 
wish  more  sincerely  for  the  prosperity  of  the  French  nation 
than  I  do.  Nor  is  it  without  the  most  sensible  pleasure 
that  I  learn  that  our  friend  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  has, 
in  acting  the  arduous  part  which  has  fallen  to  his  share, 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom,  and  apparently 
with  such  general  satisfaction." 

A  letter  subsequently  received  from  Jjafayette  gives  him 
two  months'  later  tidings,  extending  to  the  middle  of 
March.  "  Our  revolution  pursues  its  march  as  happily  as 
it  poniblc  with  a  nation  which,  receiving  at  once  all  its 
libertiefl,  is  yet  subject  to  confound  them  with  licentious- 
Hens.  The  Assembly  has  more  of  hatred  against  the 
ancient  system  than  of  experience  to  organize  the  new 

»  Sparkf'  Life  of  Morris,  ii  80. 
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constitutional  government  ;  the  ministers  regret  their 
ancient  power,  and  do  not  dare  to  make  use  of  that  which 
they  have  :  in  short,  as  all  which  existed  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  institutions  veiy  incomplete, 
there  is  ample  matter  for  critiques  and  calumnies.  Add  to 
this,  we  are  attacked  by  two  sorts  of  enemies  :  the  aristo- 
crats who  aim  at  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  factious 
who  would  annihilate  all  authority,  perhaps  even  attempt 
the  life  of  the  members  of  the  reigning  branch.  These 
two  parties  foment  all  the  troubles. 

"  After  having  avowed  all  this,  my  dear  general,  I  will 
tell  you,  with  the  same  frankness,  tha,t  we  have  made  an 
admirable  and  almost  incredible  destmction  of  all  the 
abuses,  of  all  the  prejudices ;  that  all  which  was  not  useful 
to  the  people — all  which  did  not  come  from  them — has  been 
retrenched  ;  that,  in  considering  the  situation,  topographi- 
cal, moral,  and  political,  of  France,  we  have  effected  more 
changes  in  ten  months  than  the  most  presumptuous  patriots 
could  have  hoped  ;  and  that  the  reports  about  our  anarchy, 
our  internal  troubles,  are  gieatly  exaggerated." 

In  concluding  his  letter,  he  writes:  "Permit  me,  my 
dear  general,  to  offer  you  a  picture  representing  the  Bas- 
tille, such  as  it  was  some  days  after  I  had  given  orders  for 
its  demolition.  I  make  you  homage,  also,  of  the  principal 
key  of  this  fortress  of  despotism.  It  is  a  tribute  which  I  owe 
you,  as  son  to  my  adopted  father,  as  aide-de-camp  to  my 
general,  as  missionary  of  liberty  to  its  patriarch." ' 

Thomas  Paine  was  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the  key, 
but  he  forwarded  it  to  Washington  from  London.  "  I  feel 
myself  happy,"  writes  he,  "  in  being  the  person  through 
whom  the  Marquis  has  conveyed  this  early  trophy  of  the 
spoils  of  despotism,  and  the  first  ripe  fniits  of  American 
principles  transplanted  into  Europe,  to  his  great  master 
and  patron.  That  the  principles  of  America  opened  the 
Bastille  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and,  therefore,  the  key  comes 
to  the  right  place." 

Washington  received  the  key  with  reverence,  as  "a 
token  of  the  victory  gained  by  libert}'-  over  despotism;" 
and  it  is  still  preserved  at  Mount  Vemoi ,  as  a  precious 
historical  relic. 

1  Mem.  de  Lafayette,  T.  ii.  446, 
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His  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  Lafaj'-ette 
was  somewhat  relieved  by  the  contents  of  his  letter ;  but, 
while  his  regard  for  the  French  nation  made  him  rejoice 
in  the  progress  of  the  political  reform  which  he  considered 
essential  to  its  welfare,  he  felt  a  generous  solicitude  for 
the  personal  safety  of  the  youthful  monarch,  who  had  be- 
friended America  in  its  time  of  need. 

"  Happy  am  I,  my  good  friend,"  writes  he  to  the  Mar- 
quis, "that,  amidst  all  the  tremendous  tempests  which 
have  assailed  your  political  ship,  you  have  had  address 
and  fortitude  enough  to  steer  her  hitherto  safely  through 
the  quicksands  and  rocks  which  threatened  instant  destruc- 
tion on  every  side  ;  and  that  your  young  king,  in  all 
things,  seems  so  well  disposed  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation.  In  such  an  important,  such  a  hazardous 
voyage,  when  everything  dear  and  sacred  is  embarked, 
you  know  full  well,  my  best  wishes  have  never  left  you 
for  a  moment  Yet  I  will  avow,  that  the  accounts  we  re- 
ceived through  the  English  papers,  which  were  sometimes 
our  only  channels  of  information,  caused  our  fears  of  failure 
'<)  exceed  our  expectations  of  success." 

1  fears  were  not  chimerical ;  for,  at  the  very  time 

he  jic'uned  this  letter,  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  had  already 
sent  forth  ramifications  throughout  France  ;  corresponding 
clubs  were  springing  up  by  hundreds  in  the  provinces, 
and  everything  was  hui-ry-ing  forward  to  a  violent  cata- 
strophe. 

ITiree  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  last-cited  letter, 
and  two  da^'s  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, accompanied  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  departed  by  water  on  a 
visit  to  Khode  Island,  which  State  had  recently  acceded  to 
the  Union.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  returned  to  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  ten  days, 
vhfTirf  he  again  departed  for  his  beloved  Mount  Vernon, 
' '  •  ■  >  cast  off  public  cares  as  much  as  possible,  and  enjoy 
'       !'>-nT.-,s  of  the  country  during  the  residue  of  the  re- 
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CHAPTER  CLXXVI. 


Frontier  Difficulties  with  the  Indians  —  General  Harmer's  Expedition 
against  them — ^  Ambuscade  of  Col.  Hardin's  Detachment  —  Escape 
of  Capt.  Armstrong  —  A  second  Detachment  of  Col.  Hardin  com- 
pelled to  retreat  —  Washington's  long  Anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
Enterprise  — Final  Tidings. 

Frequent  depredations  had  of  late  been  made  on  our 
frontier  settlements  by  what  Washington  teimed  "  certain 
banditti  of  Indians  "  from  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio. 
Some  of  our  people  had  been  massacred  and  others  carried 
into  deplorable  captivity. 

Strict  justice  and  equity  had  always  formed  the  basis  of 
Washington's  dealings  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  he  had 
endeavoured  to  convince  them  that  such  was  the  general 
policy  of  our  government  ;  but  his  efforts  were  often 
thwarted  by  the  conduct  of  our  own  people,  the  eucroach- 
ments  of  land  speculators,  and  the  lawless  conduct  of  our 
frontiersmen  ;  and  jealousies  thus  excited  were  fomented 
by  the  intrigues  of  foreign  agents. 

The  Indians  of  the  Wabash  and  the  Miami  rivers,  who 
were  the  present  aggressors,  were  numerous,  warlike,  and 
not  deficient  in  discipline.  They  were  well  armed  also, 
obtaining  weapons  and  ammunition  from  the  posts  which 
the  British  still  retained  within  the  temtories  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Washington  had  deprecated  a  war  with  these  savages, 
whom  he  considered  acting  under  delusion  ;  but,  finding  all 
pacific  overtures  unavailing,  and  rather  productive  of  more 
daring  atrocities,  he  felt  compelled  to  resort  to  it,  alike  by 
motives  of  policy,  humanity,  and  justice.  An  act  had  been 
provided  for  emergencies,  by  which  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  call  out  the  militia  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier :  this  act  he  put  in  force  in  the  interval  of  Congress ; 
and  under  it  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot,  which  began  its 
march  on  the  30th  of  September  from  Fort  Washington 
(which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati). 
Brigadier  General  Harmer,  a  veteran  of  the  revolution,  led 
the  expedition,  having  under  him  three  hundred  and  twenty 
regulars,  with  militia  detachments  from  Pennsylvania  and 
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Virginia  (or  Kentucky),  making  in  all  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men.  After  a  march  of  seventeen  days  they  ap- 
pn^ached  the  principal  village  of  the  Miamis.  The  Indians 
did  not  await  an  attack,  but  set  fire  to  the  village  and  fled  to 
the  woods.  The  destiniction  of  the  place,  with  that  of  large 
quantities  of  provisions,  was  completed. 

An  Indian  trail  being  discovered,  Colonel  Hardin,  a  con- 
tinental oflScer  who  commanded  the  Kentucky  militia,  was 
detached  to  follow  it,  at  the  head  of  one  bundled  and  fifty 
of  his  men,  and  about  thirty  regulare,  imder  Captain  Arm- 
-rrong   and  Ensign  Hartshorn.     They  followed   the  trail 
r  about  six  miles,  and  were  crossing  a  plain  covered  by 
iiickets,  when   suddenly  there  were  volleys  of  rifles   on 
ich  side,   from  unseen  marksmen,  accompanied   by    the 
horrid  war-whoop.     The  trail  had,  in  fact,  decoyed  them 
into  an  ambush  of  seven  hundred  savages,  under  the  famous 
warrior  Little  Turtle.     The  militia  fled,  without  firing  a 
musket.     The  savages  now  turned  upon  the  little  handful 
f  regulars,   who  stood  their  ground,  and  made  a  brave 
.  osistance  with  the  bayonet  until  all  were  slain,  excepting 
Captain  Armstrong,  Ensign  Hartshorn,  and  five  privates. 
The  ensign  was  saved  by  falling  behind  a  log,  which  screened 
'im  from  his  pursuers.     Ai-mstrong  plunged  into  a  swamp, 
»>  here  he  sank  up  to  his  neck,  and  remained  for  several 
hours  of  the  night  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  field  of 
action,  a  spectator  of  the  war-dance  of  the  savages  over  the 
liin.     The  two  oflScers,  who  escaped  thus  narrowly,  found 
icir  way  back  to  the  camp  about  six  miles  distant.' 
The  army,  notwithstanding,  effected  the  main  purpose  of 
ih.'  <xT>«dition,   in  laying  waste  the  Indian  villages  and 
(!•  4  their  winter's  stock  of  provisions,  after  which  it 

c« .. .  ;d  its  march  back  to  Fort  Washington.     On  the 

2lHt  of  October,  when  it  was  halted  about  ten  miles  to  the 

west  of  Chillicothe,  an   opportunity    was  given    Colonel 

Hardin  to  wipe  out  the  late  disgrace  of  his  arms.     He  was 

detached  with  a  larger  body  of  militia  than  before,  and  sixty 

•gularH,  under  Major  Willys,  to  seek  and  bring  the  savages 

>  acrtion.     llie  accounts  of  these   Indian  wars  are  very 

.nfuHCfl.     It  appears,  however,  that  ho  had  another  en- 

>  Butler's  Hiit.  of  Kentucky,  192. 
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counter  with  Little  Turtle  and  bis  braves.  It  was  a  bloody 
battle,  fought  well  on  both  sides.  The  militia  behaved 
bravely,  and  lost  many  men  and  officers,  as  did  the  regu 
lars  ;  Major  Willys  fell  at  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
Colonel  Hardin  was  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving 
the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  he 
had  rejoined  the  main  force,  the  whole  expedition  made  its 
way  back  to  Fort  W  ashington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

During  all  this  time  Washington  had  been  rusticating  at 
Mount  Vernon,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  events  of  this 
expedition.  Week  after  week  elapsed,  without  any  tidings 
of  its  issue,  progress,  or  even  commencement.  On  the  2nd 
of  November  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  (General 
Knox),  expressing  his  surprise  at  this  lack  of  information, 
and  his  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  enterprise,  and 
requesting  him  to  forward  any  official  or  other  accounts  that 
he  might  have  relating  to  it. 

"  This  matter,"  observed  he,  "  favourable  or  otherwise  in 
the  issue,  will  require  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  that  the 
motives  which  induced  the  expedition  may  appear."  Nearly 
another  month  elapsed;  the  time  for  the  reassembling  of 
Congress  was  at  hand,  yet  Washington  was  still  mthout 
the  desired  information.  It  was  not  until  the  last  of 
November  that  he  received  a  letter  from  Governor  George 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  communicating  particulars  of  the 
affair  related  to  him  by  Brant,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief. 

"  If  the  information  of  Captain  Brant  be  true,"  wrote 
Washington,  in  reply,  "  the  issue  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Indians  will  indeed  prove  unfortunate  and  disgraceful 
to  the  troops  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  ambuscaded." 
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Ck>ngi:«e8  reassembles  at  Philadelphia  —  Residence  of  "Washington  at 
the  new  Seat  of  Government  —  The  State  Carriage  —  Hamilton's 
Financial  Arrangements  —  Impost  and  Excise  Bill  —  Passage  of  a 
Bill  for  a  National  Bank — Jefferson's  Objections — Formation  of 
two  Political  Parties  under  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  —  Their  different 
Views  —  Dissatisfaction  of  Congress  at  the  Report  of  Harmer's 
£Ixpedition  —  Washington's  Address  to  the  Seneca  Chiefs  —  His 
desire  to  civilize  the  Savages  —  Kentucky  and  Vermont  admitted 
into  the  Union  —  First  Congress  expires  —  A  new  Expedition  pro- 
jected against  the  hostile  Tribes  under  General  St.  Clair — Wash- 
ington's solemn  Warning  on  taking  leave  of  him. 

Ck)KGRE88  reassembled,  according  to  adjournment,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  at  Philadelphia,  which  was  now, 
for  a  time,  the  seat  of  government.  A  house  belonging  to 
Mr.  Kobert  Morris,  the  financier,  had  been  hired  by  Wash- 
ington for  his  residence ;  and,  at  his  request,  had  undergone 
additions  and  alterations  *'  in  a  plain  and  neat,  and  not  by 
any  means  in  an  extravagant  style." 

His  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  had  made  every  preparation  for 
his  arrival  and  accommodation,  and,  among  other  things, 
had  spoken  of  the  rich  and  elegant  style  in  which  tl]e  state 
can  iage  was  fitted  up.  "I  had  rather  have  heard,"  replied 
Washington,  *'  that  my  repaired  coach  was  plain  and  elegant 
than  rich  and  elegant." 

Congress,  at  its  opening,  was  chiefly  occupied  in  financial 
arrangements,  intended  to  establish  the  public  credit  and 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  government.  According  to  the 
Btatement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  additional 
annual  revenue  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  would  be  required,  principally  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional charges  arising  from  the  assumption  of  the  State 
(l.l»t«.  He  proposed  to  raise  it  b}-^  an  increase  of  the  impost 
roign  diKtilled  spirits,  and  a  tax  by  way  of  excise  on 
^  'li'<tilled  at  home.  An  Impost  and  Excise  bill  was 
y  introduced  into  Congress,  and  met  with  violent 
1.  An  attempt  was  made  to  strike  out  the  excise, 
I  '■.  and  the  whole  bill  was  finally  carried  through 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  former  Treasury  report,  had  recom- 
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mended  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  ;  he  now,  in 
a  special  report,  urged  the  policy  of  the  measure.  A  bill, 
introduced  in  conformity  with  his  views,  was  passed  in  the 
Senate,  but  vehemently  opposed  in  the  House ;  partly  on 
considerations  of  policy,  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  of 
constitutionality.  On  one  side  it  was  denied  that  the  con- 
stitution had  given  to  Congress  the  power  of  incopora- 
tion :  on  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  that  such  power 
was  incident  to  the  power  vested  in  Congress  for  raising 
money. 

The  question  was  argued  at  length,  and  with  great  ardour, 
and,  after  passing  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nineteen  votes,  came  before  the  executive  for  its 
approval.  Washington  was  fully  alive  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  question,  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  opposing 
parties.  The  cabinet  was  divided  on  it  :  Jefferson  and 
Kandolph  denied  its  constitutionality ;  Hamilton  and  Knox 
maintained  it.  Washington  required  of  each  minister  the 
reasons  of  his  opinion  in  writing;  and,  after  maturely 
weighing  them,  gave  his  sanction  to  the  act,  and  the  bill 
was  carried  into  effect. 

The  objection  of  Jefferson  to  a  bank  was  not  merely  on 
constitutional  grounds.  In  his  subsequent  writings  he 
avows  himself  opposed  to  banks,  as  introducing  a  paper 
instead  of  a  cash  system — raising  up  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
and  abandoning  the  public  to  the  discretion  of  avarice  and 
swindlers.  Paper  money  might  have  some  advantages, 
but  its  abuses  were  inevitable,  and,  by  breaking  up  the 
measure  of  value,  it  made  a  lottery  of  all  private  property. 
These  objections  he  maintained  to  his  dying  day ;  but  he 
had  others,  which  may  have  been  more  cogent  with  him  in 
the  present  instance.  He  considered  the  bank  as  a  power- 
ful engine  intended  by  Hamilton  to  complete  the  machinery 
by  which  the  whole  action  of  the  legislature  was  to  be 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasury,  and  shaped  to 
further  a  monarchical  system  of  government.  Washington, 
he  affirmed,  was  not  aware  of  the  drift  or  effect  of  Hamil- 
ton's schemes.  "  Unversed  in  financial  projects  and  calcu- 
lations and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bottomed 
on  his  confidence  in  the  man." 

Washington,  however,  was  not  prone  to  be  swayed  in  his 
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judgments  by  blind  partiality.  "When  he  distrusted  his  own 
knowledge  in  regard  to  any  important  measure,  he  asked 
the  written  opinions  of  those  of  his  council  who  he  thought 
were  better  infoimed,  and  examined  and  weighed  them,  and 
put  them  to  the  test  of  his  almost  unfailing  sagacity.  This 
was  the  way  he  had  acted  as  a  general  in  his  military 
councils,  and  he  found  the  same  plan  efficacious  in  his 
cabinet.  His  confidence  in  Hamilton's  talents,  information, 
and  integrity  had  led  him  to  seek  his  counsels;  but  his 
approbation  of  those  counsels  was  bottomed  on  a  careful 
in ve« ligation  of  them.  It  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
counsels  of  Jefferson ;  they  were  received  with  great  defer- 
ence, but  always  deliberately  and  scrupulously  weighed. 
The  opposite  policy  of  these  rival  statesmen  brought  them 
into  incessant  collision.  "  Hamilton  and  myself,"  writes 
Jefferson,  **  were  daily  pitted  in  the  cabinet  like  two 
cocks."*  The  warm-hearted  Knox  always  sided  with  his 
old  companion  in  arms ;  whose  talents  he  revered.  He  is 
often  noticed  with  a  disparaging  sneer  by  Jefferson,  in 
consequence.  Randolph  commonly  adhered  to  the  latter. 
Washington's  calm  and  massive  intellect  overruled  any 
occasional  discord.  His  policy  with  regard  to  his  qonsti- 
totional  advisers  has  been  happily  estimated  by  a  modern 
statesman  :  **  He  sought  no  tmit  cabinet,  according  to  the 
set  phrase  of  succeeding  times.  He  asked  no  suppression 
of  sentiment,  no  concealment  of  opinion ;  he  exhibited  no 
mean  jealousy  of  high  talent  in  others.  He  gathered 
around  him  the  greatest  public  men  of  that  day,  and  some 
of  them  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of  any  day.  He 
did  not  leave  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  without  the  cabinet, 
to  shake,  perhaps,  the  whole  fabric  of  government  in  their 
fierce  wars  and  rivalries ;  but  he  took  them  within,  where 
he  himself  might  arbitrate  their  disputes  as  they  arose,  and 
turn  to  the  best  account  for  the  country  their  suggestions 
as  they  were  made."' 

In  the  mean  time  two  political  parties  were  forming 
throughout  the,  I  ^nion  under  the  adverse  standards  of  these 
HtatoHmcn.     Both  had  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart,  but 

tTered  as  to  the  policy  by  which  it  was  to  be  secured. 

»  Speech  of  B.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia. 
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The  Federalists,  who  looked  up  to  Hamilton  as  their  model/ 
were  in  favour  of  strengthening  the  general  government, 
so  as  to  give  it  weight  and  dignity  abroad  and  efficiency  at 
home ;  to  guard  it  against  the  eiicroachments  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  and  a  general  tendency  to  anarchy.  The 
other  party,  known  as  Kepublicans  or  Democrats,  and  taking 
Mr.  Jefferson's  view  of  aflairs,  saw  in  all  the  measures  advo- 
cated by  the  Federalists  an  intention  to  convert  the  Federal 
into  a  great  central  or  consolidated  government,  preparatory 
to  a  change  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy. 

The  particulars  of  General  Harmer's  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  when  reported  to  Congress,  gave  great  dissatis- 
faction. The  conduct  of  the  troops,  in  suffering  themselves 
to  be  surprised,  was  for  some  time  stigmatised  as  disgrace- 
ful. Further  troubles  in  that  quarter  were  apprehended, 
for  the  Miamis  were  said  to  be  less  disheaiiened  by  the 
ravage  of  their  villages  than  exultant  at  the  successful 
ambuscades  of  Little  Turtle. 

Three  Seneca  chiefs,  Complanter,  Half  Town,  and  Great 
Tree,  being  at  the  seat  of  government  on  business  of  their 
own  nation,  offered  to  visit  these  belligerent  tribes,  and 
persuade  them  to  bury  the  hatchet.  \Vashington,  in  a  set 
speech,  encouraged  them  in  the  undertaking.  "  By  this 
humane  measure,"  said  he,  "  you  will  render  these  mis- 
taken people  a  great  service,  and  probably -prevent  their 
being  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  United  States 
require  only  that  these  people  should  demean  themselves 
peaceably.  But  they  may  be  assured  that  the  United  States 
are  able,  and  will  most  certainly  punish  them  severely  for 
all  their  robberies  and  murders." 

Washington  had  always  been  earnest  in  his  desire  to  civi- 
lize the  savages,  but  had  little  faith  in  the  expedient  which 
had  been  pursued  of  sending  their  young  men  to  our  col- 
leges :  the  true  means,  he  thought,  was  to  introduce  the 
arts  and  habits  of  husbandry  among  them.  In  concluding  his 
speech  to  the  Seneca  chiefs,  he  obsei^ved,  "  When  you  return 
to  your  country,  tell  your  nation  that  it  is  my  desire  to  pro- 
mote their  prosperity  by  teaching  them  the  use  of  domestic 
animals,  and  the  manner  that  the  white  people  plough  and 
raise  so  much  com  ;  and  if,  upon  consideration,  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  nation  at  large  to  learn  those  arts,  I  will  find 
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>ome  means  of  teaching  them  at  some  places  within  their 
countrr  as  shall  be  agi'eed  upon.". 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session  Congress  received 
and  granted  the  applications  of  Kentucky  and  Vermont  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  the  former  after  August,  1792 ; 

he  latter  immediately. 
On  the  3rd  of  March   the  term  of  this  first  Congress 

xpired.  Washington,  after  reciting  the  various  import- 
.lut  measures  that  had  been  eftected,  testified  to  the  great 
harmony  and  cordiality  which  had  prevailed.  In  some 
ff^w  instances,  he  admitted,  particularly  in  passing  the  law 
:  »r  higher  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  more  especially 

n  the  fcubjectof  the  bank,  "  the  line  between  the  southern 

Tid  eastern  interests  had  appeared  more  strongly  marked 
ihan  could  be  ^vished,"  the  former  against  and  the  latter  in 
favour  of  those  measures ;  "  but  the  debates,"  adds  he, 
"  were  conducted  with  temper  and  candour." 

As  the  Indians  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio  still 
continued  their  hostilities,  one  of  the  last  measures  of  Con- 
gress had  been  an  act  to  augment  the  military  establish- 
ments, and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  more 
ample  means  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  A  new 
expedition  against  the  belligerent  tribes  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  projected.  General  St.  Clair,  actually  go- 
vernor of  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  to  be  employed. 

Washington  had  been  deeply  chagrined  by  the  mortify- 
ing disasters  of  General  Harmer's  expedition  to  the  Wabash, 

•  suiting  from  Indian  ambushes.     In  taking  leave  of  his 

Id  military  comrade,  St.  Clair,  ho  wished  him  success  and 
honour,  but  gave  him  a  solemn  warning.  "  You  have  your 
iiistnictions  from  the  Secretary  of  W^ar.     I  had  a  strict  eye 

•  them,  and  will  add  but  one  word — Beware  of  a  surprise ! 
Von  know  how  the  Indians  fight.     I  repeat  it — Beware  of  a 
■' .'"     With  these  warning  words  sounding  in  his  ear, 
...  i  lair  departed.' 

»  RuBb'<i  WaBhington  in  Domestic  Life,  p.  67. 
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Washington's  Tour  through  the  Southern  States  —  Letter  to  Lafayette 
—  Gloomy  picture  of  French  Affairs  by  Gouverueur  Morris  —  His 
allusion  to  Lafayette  —  Lafayette  depicts  the  Troubles  of  a  Patriot 
Leader  —  VV  ashington's  Reply  —  Jefferson's  ardent  Views  of  the 
French  Revolution  —  Distrust  of  John  Adams  —  His  Contributions 
to  Fenno's  Gazette — Reprint  of  Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man  ' — Flight  and 
Recapture  of  Louis  XVI.  —  Jefferson  communicates  the  News  to 
Washington  —  His  Satisfaction  when  the  King  accepts  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In^  the  montli  of  March  Washington  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  the  Southern  States;  travelling  with  one  set  of 
horses,  and  making  occasional  halts.  The  route  projected, 
and  of  which  he  had  marked  off  the  halting-places,  was 
by  Fredericksburg,  Kichmond,  Wilmington  (N.  C),  and 
Charlestown,  to  Savannah ;  thence  to  Augusta,  Columbia, 
and  the  interior  towns  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
comprising  a  journey  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
miles :  all  of  which  he  accomplished  without  any  interrup- 
tion from  sickness,  bad  weather,  or  any  untoward  acci- 
dent. "  Indeed,"  writes  he,  "  so  highly  were  we  favoured 
that  we  arrived  at  each  place  where  I  proposed  to  make 
any  halt,  on  the  very  day  I  fixed  upon  before  we  set  out. 
The  same  horses  performed  the  whole  tour  ;  and,  although 
much  reduced  in  flesh,  kept  up  their  full  spirits  to  the 
last  day." 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  July,  much 
pleased  with  his  tour.  It  had  enabled  him,  he  said,  to  see, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to 
learn  more  accurately  the  disposition  of  the  people,  than 
he  could  have  done  from  any  verbal  information.  He  had 
looked  around  him,  in  fact,  with  a  paternal  eye ;  been 
cheered,  as  usual,  by  continual  demonstrations  of  a  nation's 
love ;  and  his  heart  had  warmed  with  the  reflection  how 
much  of  this  national  happiness  had  been  won  by  his  own 
patriotic  exertions. 

"  Every  day's  experience  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,"  writes  he  to  David  Humphrej^s,  "  seems  to  confirm 
its  establishment,  and  to  render  it  more  popular.  A  ready 
acquiescence  in  the  laws  made  under  it  shows,  in  a  strong 
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light,  the  confidence  which  the  people  have  in  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  the  upright  views  of  those  who  administer 
the  government.  At  the  time  of  passing  a  law  impoieing  a 
duty  on  home-made  spirits,  it  was  vehemently  affirmed  by 
many  that  such  a  law  could  never  be  executed  in  the  South- 
em  States,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
•  *  *  But  from  the  best  information  I  could  get  on 
my  journey  respecting  its  operations  on  the  minds  of  the 
people — and  1  took  some  pains  to  obtain  information  on 
this  point — there  remains  not  a  doubt  but  it  will  be 
carried  into  effect,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  with 
very  general  approbation,  in  those  very  parts  where  it 
was  foretold  that  it  never  would  be  submitted  to  by  any 
one." 

'*  Our  public  credit,"  adds  he,  "  stands  on  that  ground, 
which,  three  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  foretold.  The  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the 
newly  instituted  bank  was  filled,  gives  an  unexampled 
proof  of  the  resources  of  our  countrymen,  and  their  confi- 
dence in  public  measures.  On  the  first  day  of  opening  the 
subscription  the  whole  nimaber  of  shares  (^twenty  thousand) 
were  taken  up  in  one  hour,  and  application  made  for  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  shares  more  than  were  granted  by 
the  institution,  besides  many  others  that  were  coming  in 
from  various  quarters."  * 

To  his  comrade  in  arms,  Lafayette,  he  also  writes  exult- 
iuf^ly  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  all  clashes  to  the  government : — 

"  \N  hile  in  Europe  wars  or  commotions  seem  to  agitato 
almost  everj'  nation,  peace  and  tranquillity  prevail  among 
as,  except  in  some  parts  of  our  Western  frontiers,  where 
the  Indians  have  been  troublesome ;  to  reclaim  or  chastise 
^hom,  proper  measures  are  now  pursuing.  This  contrast 
between  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  Europe,  is  too  striking  to  be  passed  over,  even 
bv  the  most  supei-ficial  observer ;  and  may,  I  believe,  be 
dered  as  one  great  cause  of  leading  the  people  here  to 
.oi.ct  more  attentively  on  their  own  prosperous  state, 
and  to  examine  more  minutely,  and  consequently  approve 

»  Writings    >  171. 
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more  fully,  of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.  But  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  the  only  people  who  may  taste  the  sweets  of  an  equal 
and  ♦good  government.  We  look  with  an  anxious  eye  to 
the  time  when  happiness  and  tranquillity  shall  prevail  in 
your  country,  and  when  all  Europe  shall  be  freed  from 
commotion,  tumults,  and  alarms." 

Letters  from  Gouverneur  Morris  had  given  him  a  gloomy 
picture  of  French  affairs.  "  This  unhappy  country,"  writes 
he,  "  bewildered  in  pursuit  of  metaphysical  whimsies,  pre- 
sents to  our  moral  view  a  mighty  ruin.  Like  the  remnants 
of  ancient  magnificence,  we  admire  the  architecture  of  the 
temple,  while  we  detest  the  false  god  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. Daws  and  ravens,  and  the  birds  of  night,  now 
build  their  nests  in  its  niches.  The  sovereign,  humbled  to 
the  level  of  a  beggar's  pity,  without  resources,  without  au- 
thority, without  a  friend.  The  Assembly  at  once  a  master 
and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theory,  raw  in  practice. 
It  engrosses  all  functions,  though  incapable  of  exercising 
any,  and  has  taken  from  this  fierce,  ferocious  people  every 
restraint  of  religion  and  of  respect.  *  *  *  Lafayette 
has  hitherto  acted  a  splendid  part.  The  king  obeys,  but 
detests  him.  He  obeys  because  he  fears.  \\  hoever  pos- 
sesses the  royal  person  may  do  whatever  he  pleases  with 
the  royal  character  and  authority.  Hence,  it  happens  that 
the  ministers  are  of  Lafayette's  appointment." ' 

Lafayette's  own  letters  depict  the  troubles  of  a  patriot 
leader  in  the  stormy  time  of  a  revolution  :  a  leader  warm, 
generous,  honest,  impulsive,  but  not  far-seeing.  "  I  con- 
tinue to  be  for  ever  tossed  about  on  an  ocean  of  factions  and 
commotions  of  every  kind  ;  for  it  is  my  fate  to  be  attacked 
with  equal  animosity :  on  one  side,  by  all  that  is  aristo- 
cratic, servile,  parliamentary — in  a  word,  by  all  the  adver- 
saries of  my  free  and  levelling  doctrine  ;  on  the  other,  by 
the  Orleans  and  anti-monarchical  factions,  and  all  the 
workers  of  disorder  and  pillage.  If  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  may  escape  personally  from  so  many  enemies,  the  success 
of  our  grand  and  good  revolution  is,  at  least,  thank  heaven, 
assured  in  France,  and  soon  it  will  propagate  itself  in  the 
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rest  of  the  world,  if  we  succeed  in  establishing  public  order 
in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  the  people  have  much 
better  learnt  how  to  overturn  despotism  than  to  compre- 
hend the  duty  of  submission  to  law.  It  is  to  you,  my  dear 
General,  the  patriarch  and  generalissimo  of  the  promoters 
of  universal  liberty,  that  I  ought  always  to  render  a  faith- 
ful account  of  the  conduct  of  your  aide-de-camp  in  the 
service  of  this  grand  cause." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  : — "I  would  that  I  could  give 
you  the  assurance  that  our  troubles  were  terminated  and  our 
constitution  established.  Nevertheless,  though  our  horizon 
is  still  very  dark,  we  commence  to  foresee  the  moment 
when  a  new  legislative  body  will  replace  this  Assembly ; 
and,  unless  there  come  an  intervention  of  foreign  powers, 
I  hope  that  four  months  from  this  your  friend  will  have 
reeuined  the  life  of  a  peaceful  and  simple  citizen. 

**  The  rage  of  party,  even  between  the  different  shades 
of  patriots,  has  gone  as  far  as  possible  without  the  effusion 
of  blood  ;  but,  if  animosities  are  far  from  subsiding,  present 
circumstances  are  somewhat  less  menacing  of  a  collision 
between  the  different  supporters  of  the  popular  cause.  As 
to  myself,  I  am  always  the  butt  for  attacks  of  all  parties, 
because  they  see  in  my  person  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  their  evil  designs.  In  the  mean  time,  what  appears  to 
me  a  species  of  phenomenon,  my  popularity  hitherto  has 
not  been  shaken." 

And  in  another  letter  he  speaks  of  the  multiplying  dan- 
gers which  menaced  the  progress  of  reform  in  France  : — 
**  The  refugees  hovering  about  the  frontiers,  intrigues  in 
most  of  the  despotic  and  aristocratic  cabinets,  our  regular 
army  divided  into  Tory  officers  and  undisciplined  soldiers, 
licentiousness  among  the  people  not  easily  repressed,  the 
capital,  that  gives  the  tone  to  the  empire,  tossed  about  by 
anti-revolutionary  or  factious  parties,  the  Assembly  fatigued 
by  hard  labour,  and  very  unmanageable.  However,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  motto,  <;a  ira — it  will  do." 

%Vhen  I-Afayetto  thus  wrote,  faction  was  predominant  at 
Paris ;  *•  Liberty  and  equality "  began  to  be  the  watch- 
word.M ;  and  the  Jacobin  Club  had  set  up  a  journal,  which 
adlnjr  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  preparing  the  fate  of 
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"I  assure  you,"  writes  Washington,  "  I  have  often  con- 
templated, with  great  anxiety,  the  danger  to  which  you 
are  personally  exposed  by  your  peculiar  and  delicate  situa- 
tion in  the  tumult  of  the  time,  and  your  letters  are  far 
from  quieting  that  friendly  concern.  But  to  one  who  en- 
gages in  hazardous  enterprises  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
and  who  is  guided  by  pure  and  upright  views,  as  I  am  sure 
is  the  case  with  you,  life  is  but  a  secondary  consideration. 

"  The  tumultuous  populace  of  large  cities  are  ever  to  be 
dreaded.  Their  indiscriminate  violence  prostrates,  for  the 
time,  all  public  authority,  and  its  consequences  are  some- 
times extensive  and  terrible.  In  Paris  we  may  suppose 
these  tumults  are  peculiarly  disastrous  at  this  time,  when 
the  public  mind  is  in  a  ferment,  and  when,  as  is  always 
the  case  on  such  occasions,  there  are  not  wanting  wicked 
and  designing  men  whose  element  is  confusion,  and  who 
will  not  hesitate  in  destroying  the  public  tranquillity  to 
gain  a  favourite  point." 

Sympathy  with  the  popidar  cause  prevailed  with  a  part 
of  Washington's  cabinet.  Jefferson  was  ardent  in  his 
wishes  that  the  revolution  might  be  established.  He  felt, 
he  said,  that  the  permanence  of  our  own  revolution  leaned, 
in  some  degree,  on  that  of  France ;  that  a  failure  there 
would  be  a  powerful  argument  to  prove  there  must  be  a 
failure  here  ;  and  that  the  success  of  the  French  revolution 
was  necessary  to  stay  up  our  own,  and  "  prevent  its  falling 
back  to  that  kind  of  haK-way  house,  the  English  consti- 
tution." 

Outside  of  the  cabinet,  the  Vice-President,  John  Adams, 
regarded  the  French  revolution  with  strong  distrust.  His 
official  position,  however,  was  too  negative  in  its  nature  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  influence  on  public 
affairs.  He  considered  the  post  of  Vice-President  beneath 
his  talents.  "  My  country,"  writes  he,  "  has,  in  its  wisdom, 
contrived  for  me  the  most  insignificant  office  that  ever  the 
invention  of  man  contrived  or  his  imagination  conceived.'" 
Impatient  of  a  situation  in  which,  as  he  said,  he  could  do 
neither  good  nor  evil,  he  resorted,  for  mental  relief,  to  the 
press ;  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  had  exercised  his  fertile 
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and  ever  ready  pen,  in  furnishing  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the 
United  States  vrith.  a  series  of  papers  entitled,  '  Discourses 
on  Davila,'  being  an  analysis  of  Davila's  '  History  of  the 
Civil   Wars  of  France  in   the   16th   century.'      The   aim 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  this  series  was  to  poitit  out  to  his  country-r 
men  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  powerful  factions 
in  ill-lxilanced  forms  of  government ;  but  his  aim  was  mis- 
taken, and  he  was  charged  with  advocating  monarchy,  and 
lal:'OTirin2C  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  hereditary  presidency. 
!-act  these  "  political  heresies,"  a  reprint  of  Paine's 
1  Man,'  written  in  reply  to  Burke's  pamphlet  on 
h  revolution,  appeared  mider  the  auspices  of  Mr. 

While  the  public  mind  was  thus  agitated  with  conflict- 
'  I  "•  <  >pinions,  news  arrived  in  August  of  the  flight  of  Louis 
from  Paris,  and  his  re-capture   at  Varennes.      All 
!  son's  hatred  of  royalty  was  aroused  by  this  breach  of 
fiuth.     **  Such  are  the  fruits  of  that  form  of  govem- 
.11  ill."  said  he  scornfully,  ''which  heaps  importance  on 
idi'  •!«,  and  which  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  are  trj^ing  to 
prvaoh  into  our  fevour.     It  would  be  unfortunate  were  it  in 
the  power  of  any  one  man  to  defeat  the  issue  of  so  beautiful 
a  revulution.    I  hope  and  trust  that  it  is  not ;  and  that,  for  the 
g<^xl  of  sutfering  humanity  all  over  the  earth,  that  revolu- 
tion will  be  established  and  spread  all  over  the  world." 

He  vrtL»  the  first  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to 
Washington,  who  was  holding  one  of  his  levees,  and  ob- 
serves, "  I  never  saw  him  so  much  dejected  by  any  event 
in  my  life."  Washmgton,  himself,  declares  that  he  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  painful  suspense,  as  to  what  would 
be  the  consequences  of  this  event.  Ultimately,  when  news 
arrivfd  that  the  king  had  accepted  the  constitution  from  the 
'the  National  Assembly,  he  hailed  the  event  as 
t  ,^  happy  consequences  to  Fmnce,  and  to  mankind 

in  penerai ;  and  what  added  to  his  joy  was  the  noble  and 
disinterested  part  which  his  friend  Lafayette  had  acted  in 
this  great  drama.  "  The  prayers  and  wishes  of  the  human 
nwe,  writen  ho  to  the  Marquis,  "  have  attended  the  exer< 
tionii  of  yonr  nation  ;  and  when  your  affairs  are  settled 
under  an  energetic  and  equal  government,  the  hearts  of  all 
good  men  will  be  satisfied." 

5  E  2 
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CHAPTER  CLXXIX. 

Rural  Hours  at  Mount  Vernon  —  Assembling  of  Second  Congress  — 
Washington's  opening  Speech  —  Two  Expeditions  organized  against 
the  Indians,  under  Scott  and  Wilkinson  —  Their  feeble  Result  — 
Third  Expedition  under  St.  Clair  —  His  disastrous  Contest  and 
dismal  Retreat  —  How  Washington  received  the  Intelligence. 

A  FEW  weeks  of  autumn  were  passed  by  Washington  at 
Mount  Vernon  with  his  family,  in  rural  enjoyment,  and  in 
instructing  a  new  agent,  Mr.  Robert  Lewis,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  ;  his  nephew,  Major  George  A.  W  ashing- 
ton,  who  ordinaiily  attended  to  his  landed  concerns,  being 
absent  among  the  mountains  in  quest  of  health. 

The  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
24th  of  October,  and  on  the  25th  Washington  delivered  his 
opening  speech.  After  remarking  upon  the  prosperous 
situation  of  the  country,  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  its  financial  'measures,  he  adverted  to  the  oiFen- 
sive  operations  against  the  Indians,  which  government  had 
been  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  protection  of  the  \\  estem 
frontier.  Some  of  these  operations,  he  observed,  had  been 
successful,  others  were  still  depending.  A  brief  statement 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  successful  operations  alluded  to. 
To  reconcile  some  of  the  people  of  the  West  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  St.  Clair  as  commander-in-chief  in  that 
quarter,  a  local  board  of  war  had  been  formed  for  the 
Western  country,  empowered  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States,  in  calling  out 
the  militia,  sending  out  expeditions  against  the  Indians, 
and  apportioning  scouts  through  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
district  of  Kentucky. 

Under  this  arrangement,  two  expeditions  had  been 
organized  in  Kentucky  against  the  villages  on  the  Wabash. 
The  first,  in  May,  was  led  by  General  Charles  Scott,  having 
General  Wilkinson  as  second  in  command.  The  second,  a 
volunteer  enterprise,  in  August,  was  led  by  Wilkinson 
alone.  Very  little  good  was  effected,  or  gloiy  gained,  by 
either  of  these  expeditions.  Indian  villages  and  wigwams 
were   burned,  and  fields  laid  waste;    some  few  warriors 
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were  killed  and  prisoners  taken,  and  an  immense  expense 
incurred. 

Of  the  events  of  a  third  enterprise,  led  by  General  St. 
Clair  himself,  no  tidings  had  been  received  at  the  time  of 
Washington's  opening  speech  ;  but  we  will  anticipate  the 
official  despatches,  and  proceed  to  show  how  it  fared  with 
that  veteran  soldier,  and  how  far  he  profited  by  the  im- 
pressive warning  which  he  had  received  from  the  President 
at  parting. 

The  troops  for  his  expedition  assembled  early  in  Septem- 
ber, in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Washington  (now  Cincinnati). 
There  were  about  two  thousand  regulars,  and  one  thousand 
militia.      The  regulars  included  a  corps  of  artillery  and 
several  squadrons  of  horse.     An  arduous  task  was  before 
them.     Roads  were  to  be  opened  through  a  wilderness ; 
bridges  constnicted   for  the   conveyance  of  artillery  and 
stores ;  and  forts  to  be  built  so  as  to  keep  up  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  the  base  of 
operations.      The  troops  commenced  their  march  directly 
North,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  September,  cutting  their  way 
through  the  woods,   and  slowly  constructing  the  line  of 
forts.     The  little  army,  on  the  24th  of  October,  according 
to  the  diary  of  an  officer,  was  respectable  in  numbers — 
"  upon  paper  " — but,  adds  he,   *'  the  absence  of  the  first 
Regiment,  and  desertions  from  the  militia,  had  very  much 
reduced  us.     With  the  residue  there  was  too  generally 
wanting  the  essential  stamina  of  soldiers.     Picked  up  and 
recruited  from  the  oflf-scourings  of  large  towns  and  cities, 
enervated  by  idleness,  debauchery,  and  every  species  of 
vice,  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  made  com- 
petent to  the  arduous  duties  of  Indian  warfare.     An  extra- 
ordinary aversion  to  service  was  also  conspicuous  amongst 
them,  and  demonstrated  by  repeated  desertions ;  in  many 
instances,  to  the  very  foe  we  were  to  combat.     The  late 
period  at  which  they  had   been   brought   into   the   field 
left  no  leisure  nor  opportunity  to  discipline  them.     They 
were,  moreover,  badly  clothed,  badly  paid,  and  badly  fed. 
*     *     *     The  military  stores  and  arms  were  sent  on  in 
infamous  order.     Notwithstanding  pointed  orders  against 
firing,  and  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  lashes,  game  was  so 
T.L.ifv  fiiiJ  presented  such  a  strong  temptation,  that  the 
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militia  and  the  levies  were  constantly  offending,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  service  and  the  destruction  of  all  order 
in  the  army."^ 

After  placing  garrisons  in  the  forts,  the  general  continued 
his  march.  It  was  a  forced  one  with  him,  for  he  was  so 
afflicted  with  the  gout  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  had  to 
be  helped  on  and  off  of  his  horse  ;  but  his  only  chance  to 
keep  his  little  army  together  was  to  move  on.  A  number 
of  the  Virginian  troops  had  already,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
insisted  on  their  discharges;  there  was  danger  that  the 
whole  battalion  would  follow  their  example,  and  the  time 
of  the  other  battalions  was  nearly  up.  The  plan  of  the 
general  was  to  push  so  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  that 
such  detachments  as  might  be  entitled  to  their  discharges 
would  be  afraid  to  return. 

The  army  had  proceeded  six  days  after  leaving  Fort 
Jefferson,  and  were  drawing  near  a  part  of  the  country 
where  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  Indians,  when,  on 
the  30th  of  October,  sixty  of  the  militia  deserted  in  a 
body ;  intending  to  supply  themselves  by  plundering  the 
convoys  of  provisions  which  were  coming  forward  in  the 
rear.  The  1  st  United  States  regiment,  under  Major  Ham- 
tranck,  was  detached  to  march  back  beyond  Fort  Jefferson, 
apprehend  these  deserters,  if  possible,  and,  at  all  events, 
prevent  the  provisions  that  might  be  on  the  way  from 
being  rifled.  The  force  thus  detached  consisted  of  three 
hundred  of  the  best  disciplined  men  in  the  sei-vice,  with 
experienced  officers. 

Thus  reduced  to  1400  effective  rank  and  file,  the  army 
continued  its  march  to  a  point  about  twenty-nine  miles 
from  Fort  Jefferson,  and  ninety-seven  from  Fort  Washing- 
ton, and  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Miami  villages ;  where  it 
encamped,  November  ord,  on  a  rising  ground  with  a  stream 
forty  feet  wide  in  front,  running  westerly.  This  stream  was 
mistaken  by  General  St.  Clair  for  the  St.  Mary,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Miami  of  the  lakes ;  but  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash. 

A  number  of  new  and  old  Indian  camps  showed  that 

*  Diary  of  Col.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Adjutant  General  of  the  U.  S. 
army  during  the  campaign  of  1791. 
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this  had  been  a  place  of  general  resort ;  and  in  the  bends 
of  the  stream  were  tracks  of  a  party  of  fifteen,  horse  and 
foot :  a  scouting  party,  most  probably,  which  must  have 
quitted  the  ground  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  army. 

The  troops  were  encamped  in  two  lines ;  the  right  wing, 
composed  of  Butler,  Clarke,  and  Patterson's  battalions, 
commanded  by  Major-General  Butler,  forming  the  first 
line  ;  Patterson  on  the  right,  and  four  pieces  of  artillery  on 
the  right  of  Butler.  The  left  wing,  consisting  of  Beddinger 
and  Gaither's  battalions,  and  the  second  United  States  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Colouel  Darke,  formed  the  second 
line  ;  with  an  interval  of  about  seventy  yards,  which  was 
all  that  the  ground  allowed.  The  length  of  the  lines  was 
nearly  four  hundred  yards  ;  the  rear  somewhat  more,  and 
the  front  somewhat  less.  A  troop  of  horse,  commanded  by 
Captain  Truman,  and  a  company  of  riflemen  under  Captain 
Faulkner,  were  upon  the  right  flank,  and  Snowden's  troop 
of  horse  on  the  left. 

The  ground  descended  gradually  m  front  of  the  encamp- 
ment to  the  stream,  which,  at  this  time,  was  fordable,  and 
meandered  in  its  course — in  some  places,  one  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  camp,  in  others  not  more  than  twenty-five. 
The  immediate  spot  of  the  encampment  was  very  defen- 
sible against  regular  troops;  but  it  was  surrounded  by 
(•lose  woods,  dense  thickets,  and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
with  here  and  there  a  ravine,  and  a  small  swamp — all  the 
best  kind  of  cover  for  stealthy  Indian  warfare. 

The  militia  were  encamped  beyond  the  stream  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  advance,  on  a  high  flat :  a  much 
more  favourable  position  than  that  occupied  by  the  main 
body;  and  capacious  enough  to  have  accommodated  the 
whole,  and  admitted  any  extent  of  lines. 

It  was  the  intention  of  St.  Clair  to  throw  up  a  slight 
work  on  the  following  day,  and  to  move  on  to  the  attack 
of  the  Indian  villages  as  soon  as  he  should  be  rejoined  by 
^lajor  Hamtranck  and  the  first  United  States  regiment. 
The  plan  of  this  work  he  concerted  in  the  evening  with 
Major  Ferguson  of  the  artillery — a  cool,  indefatigable,  de- 
termined man.  In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Oldham,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  militia,  was  directed  to  send  out 
two  detachments  that  evening,  to  explore  the  country  and 
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gain  information  concerning  tlie  enemy.  The  militia,  how- 
ever, showed  signs  of  insubordination.  They  complained 
of  being  too  much  fatigued  for  the  purpose ;  in  short,  the 
service  was  not,  and  probably  could  not  be  enforced.  Sen- 
tinels posted  around  the  camp,  about  fifty  paces  distant 
from  each  other,  formed  the  principal  security. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  on  the  next  morning 
(Nov.  4th),  and  just  after  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  on 
parade,  a  horrible  sound  burst  forth  from  the  woods  around 
the  militia  camp,  resembling,  says  an  officer,  the  jangling 
of  an  infinitude  of  horse-bells.  It  was  the  direful  Indian 
yell,  followed  by  the  sharp  reports  of  the  deadly  rifle.  The 
militia  returned  a  feeble  fire  and  then  took  to  flight,  dash- 
ing helter-skelter  into  the  other  camp.  The  first  line  of 
the  continental  troops,  which  was  hastily  forming,  was 
thrown  into  disorder.  The  Indians  were  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  flying  militia,  and  would  have  entered  the 
camp  with  them,  but  the  sight  of  troops  drawn  up  with 
fixed  bayonets  to  receive  them,  checked  their  ardour ;  and 
they  threw  themselves  behind  logs  and  bushes  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seventy  yards,  and  immediately  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  first  line,  which  soon  was  extended  to  the 
second.  The  great  weight  of  the  attack  was  upon  the 
centre  of  each  line,  where  the  artillery  was  placed.  The 
artillery,  if  not  well  served,  was  bravely  fought :  a  quantity 
of  canister  and  some  round  shot  were  thrown  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  the  Indians  fired  ;  but,  concealed  as  they  were, 
and  only  seen  occasionally  as  they  sprang  from  one  covert 
to  another,  it  was  impossible  to  direct  the  pieces  to  advan- 
tage. The  artillerists  themselves  were  exposed  to  a  mur- 
derous fire,  and  every  officer,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  men,  were  killed  and  woimded.  Twice  the  Indians 
pushed  into  the  camp,  delivering  their  fire  and  then  rush- 
ing on  with  the  tomakawk,  but  each  time  they  were  driven 
back.  General  Butler  had  been  shot  from  his  horse,  and 
was  sitting  down  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  when  a 
daring  savage,  darting  into  the  camp,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  him.  He  failed  to  carry  off  his  trophy,  being  in- 
stantly slain. 

The  veteran  St.  Clair,  who,  unable  to  mount  his  horse, 
was  borne  about  on  a  litter,  preserved  his  coolness  in  the 
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midst  of  the  peril  and  disaster,  giving  his  orders  with 
judgment  and  self-possession.  Seeing  to  what  disadvan- 
tage his  troops  fought  with  a  concealed  enemy,  he  ordered 
Colonel  Darke,  with  his  regiment  of  regulai-s,  to  rouse  the 
Indians  from  their  covert  with  the  bayonet,  and  turn  their 
left  flank.  This  was  executed  with  great  spirit :  the  enemy 
were  driven  three  or  four  hundred  yards ;  but,  for  want  of 
cavalry  or  riflemen,  the  pursuit  slackened,  and  the  troops 
were  forced  to  give  back  in  turn.  The  savages  had  now 
got  into  the  camp  by  the  left  flank ;  again  several  charges 
were  made,  but  in  vain.  Great  carnage  was  suffered  from 
the  enemy  concealed  in  the  woods :  every  shot  seemed  to 
take  effect;  all  the  officers  of  the  second  regiment  were 
picked  off,  excepting  three.  The  contest  had  now  endured 
for  more  than  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  spirits  of  the 
troops  flagged  under  the  loss  of  the  officers  ;  half  the  army 
was  killed,  and  the  situation  of  the  remainder  was  despe- 
rate.    There  appeared  to  be  no  alternative  but  a  retreat. 

At  half-past  nine  General  St.  Clair  ordered  Colonel 
Darke,  with  the  second  regiment,  to  make  another  charge, 
; IS  if  to  torn  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  but,  in  fact,  to 
regain  the  road  from  which  the  army  was  cut  off.  This 
object  was  effected.  "Having  collected  in  one  body  the 
iO'eatest  part  of  the  troops,"  writes  one  of  the  officers, 
•  and  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  possibly  hobble  along 
with  us,  we  pushed  out  from  the  left  of  the  rear  line, 
sacrificing  our  artillery  and  baggage."  Some  of  the 
wounded  officers  were  brought  off  on  horses,  but  several  of 
the  disabled  men  had  to  be  left  on  the  ground.  The  poor 
fallows  charged  their  pieces  before  they  were  left;  and  the 
firing  of  musketry  heard  by  the  troops  after  they  quitted 
thf  (jamp,  told  that  their  unfortunate  comrades  were  selling 
their  lives  dearly. 

It  was  a  disorderly  flight.  The  troops  threw  away  arms, 
ammunition,  and  accoutrements ;  even  the  officers,  in  some 
imrtances,  divested  themselves  of  their  fusees.  I'he  general 
wa«  mounted  on  a  pack-horse  which  could  not  be  pricked 
out  of  a  walk.  Fortunately,  the  enemy  did  not  pursue 
ahi}\{i  a  mile  or  two,  returning,  most  probably,  to  plunder 
the  camp. 

By  seven  in  the  evening  the    fugitives  reached  Foi-t 
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Jefferson,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles.  Here  they  met 
Major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  regiment;  but,  as  this 
force  was  far  from  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of 
the  mcfming,  the  retreat  was  continued  to  Fort  Washington, 
where  the  army  arrived  on  the  8th  at  noon,  shattered  and 
broken-spirited.  Many  poor  fellows  fell  behind  in  the 
retreat,  and,  fancying  the  savages  were  upon  them,  left 
the  road,  and  some  of  them  were  wandering  several  days, 
until  nearly  starved. 

In  this  disastrous  battle  the  whole  loss  of  regular  troops 
and  levies  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and 
two  hundred  wounded.  Out  of  ninety-five  commissioned 
officers  who  were  on  the  field,  thirty-one  were  slain  and 
twenty-four  wounded.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  nineteen 
militia.  Colonel  Oldham  and  three  other  officers  were  killed 
and  five  wounded ;  and  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  thirty-eight  were  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded. 
Fourteen  artificers  and  ten  pack-horsemen  were  also  killed, 
and  thirteen  wounded.  So  that,  according  to  Colonel  Sar- 
gent's estimate,  the  whole  loss  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  killed,  including  thirty  women,  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy- one  wounded. 

Poor  St.  Clair's  defeat  has  been  paralleled  with  that  of 
Braddock.  No  doubt,  when  he  realized  the  terrible  havoc 
that  had  been  made,  he  thought  sadly  of  Washington's 
parting  words,  "  Beware  of  a  surprise  !  " 

We  have  a  graphic  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  was  received  by  Washington  at 
Philadelphia.  Towards  the  close  of  a  winter's  day  in 
December,  an  officer  in  uniform  dismounted  in  front  of  the 
President's  house,  and,  giving  the  bridle  to  his  servant, 
knocked  at  the  door.  He  was  infonned  by  the  porter  that 
the  President  was  at  dinner  and  had  company.  The  officer 
was  not  to  be  denied  ;  he  was  on  public  business,  he 
brought  despatches  for  the  President.  A  servant  was  sent 
into  the  dining-room  to  communicate  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Lear.  The  latter  left  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall, 
where  the  officer  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  the  porter. 
Mr.  Lear,  as  secretary  of  the  President,  off"ered  to  take 
charge  of  the  despatches  and  deliver  them  at  the  proper 
time.     The  officer  replied  that  he  was  just  arrived  from 
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the  Western  army :  his  orders  were  to  deliver  the  de- 
spatches promptly  to  the  President  in  person  ;  but  that  he 
would  wait  his  directions.  Mr.  Lear  returned,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  communicated  to  the  President  what  had  passed. 
^Vashington  rose  from  the  table  and  went  into  the  hall, 
whence  he  returned  in  a  short  time  and  resumed  his  seat, 
alH»l<.gizing  for  his  absence,  but  without  alluding  to  the 
cciiise  of  it.  One  of  the  company,  however,  overheard  him, 
as  he  took  his  seat,  mutter  to  himself,  with  an  ejaculation 
of  extreme  impatience,  "  I  knew  it  would  be  so !  " 

Mrs.  Washington  held  her  drawing-room  that  evening. 
The  gentlemen  repaired  thither  from  the  table.  Washington 
appeared  there  with  his  usual  serenity;  speaking  courte- 
ously to  every  lady,  as  was  his  custom.  By  ten  o'clock  all 
the  company  had  gone  ;  Mrs.  Washington  retired  soon 
after,  and  Washington  and  his  secretary  alone  remained. 

The  general  walked  slowly  backward  and  forward  for 
«ome  minutes  in  silence.    As  yet  there  had  been  no  change 
u  his  manner.    Taking  a  seat  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire,  he  told 
^Ir.  Lear  to  sit  down  ;  the  latter  had  scarce  time  to  notice 
hat  he  was  extremly  agitated,  when  he  broke  out  sud- 
lunly : — "  It's   all   over ! — St.  Clair  's   defeated  ! — routed  : 
he  officers  nearly  all  killed,  the  men  by  wholesale ;  the 
rout  complete  ;  too  shocking  to  think  of,  and  a  surjirise 
into  the  bargain  ! "     All  this  was  uttered  with  great  vehe- 
mence.   Then  pausing,  and  rising  from  the  sofa,  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  in  silence,  violently  agitated,  but 
saying  nothing.     When  near  the  door  he  stopped  short ; 
stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  when  there  was  another 
terrible  explosion  of  wrath. 

•' Yes," exclaimed  he,  "here,  on  this  very  spot,  I  took 

loave  of  him;  I  wished  him  success  and  honour.     'You 

liave  your  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,'  said  I ; 

'  I  had  a  strict  eye  to  them,  and  will  add  but  one  word, 

lUrwARE  OP  A  SURPRISE  !     You  know  how  the  Indians  fight 

IS.     I  repeat  it,  Bkware  of  a  surprise.'     He  went  off  with 

hat,  my  last  warning,  thrown  into  his  ears.     And  yet ! ! 

I'o  suffer  that  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  hacked,  butchered, 

ji.r.liawked,  by  a  surprise— the  very  thing  I  guarded  him 

-t !   O  God !  0  God !  "  exclaimed  he,  throwing  up  his 

.....i*.^,  and  while  his  very  frame  shook  with  emotion,  "  ho 's 
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worse  tlian  a  murderer !  How  can  he  answer  it  to  his 
country  !  The  blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him — the  curse 
of  widows  and  orphans — the  curse  of  Heaven  !  " 

Mr.  Lear  remained  speechless ;  awed  into  breathless 
silence  by  the  appalling  tones  in  which  this  torrent  of 
invective  was  poured  forth.  The  paroxysm  passed  by. 
Washington  again  sat  down  on  the  sofa — he  was  silent — 
apparently  uncomfortable,  as  if  conscious  of  the  ungovern- 
able burst  of  passion  which  had  overcome  him.  "  This 
must  not  go  beyond  this  room,"  said  he  at  length,  in  a 
subdued  and  altered  tone — there  was  another  and  a  longer 
pause  ;  then,  in  a  tone  quite  low,  "  General  St.  Clair  shall 
have  justice,"  said  he.  *'  I  looked  hastily  through  the 
despatches ;  saw  the  whole  disaster,  but  not  all  the  par- 
ticulars. I  will  receive  him  without  displeasure ;  I  will 
hear  him  without  prejudice  ;  he  shall  have  full  justice."  ' 

Washington  had  recovered  his  equanimity.  "  The  storm," 
we  are  told,  "  was  over,  and  no  sign  of  it  was  afterwards 
seen  in  his  conduct  or  heard  in  his  conversation."  How 
well  he  kept  his  word,  in  regard  to  General  St.  Clair,  will 
hereafter  be  shown. 


CHAPTER  CLXXX. 

The  Apportionment  Bill  —  Washington's  Veto  —  His  Concern  at  the 
growing  Asperities  of  Congress  —  Intended  Retirement  —  JeflFerson's 
determination  to  retire  at  the  same  Time  —  Remonstrance  of  Wash- 
ington —  His  request  to  Madison  to  prepare  Valedictory  —  Wayne 
appointed  to  succeed  St.  Clair  —  Congress  adjourns  —  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon  —  Suggests  Topics  for  his  farewell  Address  — 
Madison's  Draft  —  Jefiferson  urges  his  continuance. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was 
introduced  for  apportioning  representatives  among  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  according  to  the  first  enu- 
meration. 

The  constitution  had  provided  that  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives should  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand 
persons,  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  passed  a  bill 
allotting  to  each  State  one  member  for  this   amount  of 

*  Rush's  Washington  in  Domestic  Life. 
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population.  This  ratio  would  leave  a  fraction,  greater  or 
less,  in  each  State.  Its  operation  was  unequal,  as  in  some 
States  a  large  surplus  would  be  unrepresented,  and  hence, 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  relative  power  of  the 
State  be  affected.  That,  too,  was  the  popular  branch, 
which  those  who  feared  a  strong  executive,  desired  to  pro- 
vide with  the  counterpoise  of  as  full  a  representation  as 
possible. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  Senate  adopted  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  apportionment.  They  assumed  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  population  of  each  State, 
as  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  number  of  representatives 
-hould  be  ascertained.  This  aggiegate  they  divided  by 
thirty  thousand  :  the  quotient  gave  one  hundred  and 
twenty  as  the  niunber  of  representatives  ;  and  this  number 
they  apportioned  upon  the  several  States  according  to  their 
population,  allotting  to  each  one  member  for  every  thirty 
thousand,  and  distributing  the  residuary  members  (to 
make  up  the  one  hundred  and  twenty)  among  the  States 
having  the  largest  fractions. 

After  an  earnest  debate,  the  House  concurred,  and  the 
bill  came  before  the  President  for  his  decision.  The  sole 
question  was  as  to  its  constitutionality  ;  that  being  ad- 
mitted, it  was  unexceptionable.  Washington  took  the 
opinion  of  his  cabinet.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  considered 
the  act  at  variance  with  the  constitution.  Knox  was  un- 
it-d.  Hamilton  thought  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
•  ing  to  the  subject  somewhat  vague,  and  was  in  favour 
of  the  construction  given  to  it  by  the  legislature. 

After  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  ma- 
turely deliberating,  the  President  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  act  was  unconstitutional.  It  was  the  obvious  intent  of 
the  constitution  to  apply  the  ratio  of  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  separate  numbers  of  each  State,  and  not  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
^""'  *''^  bill  allotted  to  eight  of  the  States  more  than  one 
itive  for  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  He  ac- 
'i;;iy  returned  the  bill  with  his  objections,  bjing  the 
t  •  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  A  new  bill  wai  substi- 
fui*;d,  and  passed  into  a  law,  giving  a  representative  for 
ever)'  thirty-three  thousand  to  each  State. 
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Great  heat  and  asperity  were  manifested  in  tlie  discussions 
of  Congress  throughout  the  present  session.  Washington 
had  observed  with  pain  the  political  divisions  which  were 
growing  up  in  the  country  ;  and  was  deeply  concerned  at 
finding  that  they  were  pervading  the  halls  of  legislation. 
The  press,  too,  was  contributing  its  powerful  aid  to  keep 
up  and  increase  the  irritation.  Two  rival  papers  existed 
at  the  seat  of  government :  one  was  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  John  Adams  had  published  his 
'  Discourses  on  Davila  ; '  the  other  was  the  National  Ga- 
zette, edited  by  Philip  Freneau.  Freneau  had  been  editor 
of  the  Kew  York  Daily  Advertiser,  but  had  come  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  1791  to  occupy  the  post  of 
translating-clerk  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  office,  and  had  almost 
immediately  (Oct.  31)  published  the  first  number  of  his 
Gazette.  Notwithstanding  his  situation  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Freneau  became,  and  continued  to  be 
throughout  the  session,  a  virulent  assailant  of  most  of  the 
measures  of  government;  excepting  such  as  originated 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  were  approved  by  him. 

Heart-weary  by  the  political  strifes  and  disagreements 
which  were  disturbing  the  country  and  marring  the  har- 
mony of  his  cabinet,  the  charge  of  government  was  be- 
coming intolerably  irksome  to  Washington,  and  he  longed 
to  be  released  from  it,  and  to  be  once  more  master  of 
himself,  free  to  indulge  those  rural  and  agricultural  tastes 
which  were  to  give  verdure  and  freshness  to  his  future 
existence.  He  had,  some  time  before  this,  expressed  a  de- 
termination to  retire  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  his 
presidential  term.  But  one  more  year  of  that  term  re- 
mained to  be  endured;  he  was  congratulating  himself 
with  the  thought,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  intimated  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  retire  from  office  at  the  same  time 
with  himself. 

Washington  was  exceedingly  discomposed  by  this  deter- 
mination. Jefferson,  in  his  *  Anas,'  assures  us  that  the  Pre- 
sident remonstrated  with  him  against  it,  "  in  an  affectionate 
tone."  For  his  own  part,  he  observed,  many  motives 
compelled  him  to  retire.  It  was  only  after  much  pressing 
that  he  had  consented  to  take  a  part  in  the  new  government 
and  get  it  under  way.    Were  he  to  continue  in  it  longer,  it 
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might  give  room  to  say  that,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of 
office,  he  could  not  do  without  them. 

He  observed,  moreover,  to  Jefierson,  that  he  really  felt 
himself  growing  old  ;  that  his  bodily  health  was  less  fiim, 
and  his  memory,  always  bad,  was  becoming  worse.  The 
other  faculties  of  his  mind,  perhaps,  might  be  evincing  to 
others  a  decay  of  which  he  himself  might  be  insensible, 
riiis  apprehension,  he  said,  particularly  oppressed  him. 

His  activity,  too,  had  declined  ;  business  was  conse- 
quently more  irksome,  and  the  longing  for  tranquillity  and 
retirement  had  become  an  irresistible  passion.  For  these 
reasons  he  felt  himself  obliged,  he  said,  to  retire ;  yet  he 
should  consider  it  unfortunate  if,  in  so  doing,  he  should 
bring  on  the  retirement  of  the  great  officers  of  government, 
which  might  produce  a  shock  on  the  public  mind  of  a  dan- 
gerous consequence. 

Jefierson,  in  reply,  stated  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
himself  had  entered  upon  public  employment,  and  the 
resolution  he  had  formed,  on  accepting  his  station  in  the 
cabinet,  to  make  the  resignation  of  the  President  the 
epoch  of  his  own  retirement  from  labours  of  which  he  was 
heartily  tired.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  any  of 
his  brethren  in  the  administration  had  any  idea  of  retiring ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  perceived,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  the  sinking  fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  developed  the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue, 
and  that  it  embraced  years  in  its  view. 

Washington  rejoined,  that  he  considered  the  Treasury 
department  a  limited  one,  going  only  to  the  single  object  of 
revenue,  while  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  objects  of  adnunistration,  was  much  more 
important,  and  the  retirement  of  the  officer,  therefore, 
would  be  more  noticed ;  that  though  the  government  had 
set  out  with  a  pretty  general  goodwill,  yet  that  symptoms 
of  dissatisfaction  had  lately  shown  themselves,  far  beyond 
what  he  could  have  expected ;  and  to  what  height  these 
might  arise,  in  case  of  too  great  a  change  in  the  adminis 
tration,  could  not  be  foreseen. 

•Jefferson  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  have  a 
thrust  at  his  political  rival.  *'  I  told  him,"  (the  President,) 
relates  he,  *'  that  in  my  opinion  there  was  only  a  single 
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source  of  these  discontents.  Though  they  had,  indeed, 
appeared  to  spread  themselves  over  the  war  department 
also,  yet  I  considered  that  as  an  overflowing  only  from  their 
real  channel,  which  would  never  have  taken  place  if  they 
had  not  first  been  generated  in  another  department,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  Treasury.  That  a  system  had  there  been  con- 
trived for  deluging  the  States  with  paper  money  instead  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the 
pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  themselves  and  their 
capitals  in  a  species  of  gambling  destructive  of  morality, 
and  which  had  introduced  its  poison  into  the  government 
itself.'" 

Mr.  Jefferson  went  on,  in  the  same  strain,  to  comment  at 
large  upon  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  records  no 
reply  of  importance  on  the  part  of  Washington,  whose 
object  in  seeking  the  conversation  had  been  merely  to 
persuade  his  Secretary  to  remain  in  the  cabinet ;  and  who 
had  no  relish  for  the  censorious  comments  to  which  it  had 
given  rise. 

Yet,  with  all  this  political  rivalry,  Jefferson  has  left  on 
record  his  appreciation  of  the  sterling  merit  of  Hamilton. 
In  his  '  Anas  '  he  speaks  of  him  as  "of  acute  understanding, 
disinterested,  honest,  and  honourable  in  all  private  trans- 
actions ;  amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valuing  virtue  in 
private  life.  Yet  so  bewitched  and  perverted  by  the 
British  example,  as  to  be  under  thorough  conviction  that 
corniption  was  essential  to  the  government  of  a  nation." 

In  support,  of  this  sweeping  exception  to  Mr,  Hamil- 
ton's political  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives,  in  his  Anas, 
a  conversation  which  occurred  between  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Adams,  at  his  (Mr.  Jefferson's)  table,  after  the  cloth 
was  removed.  "  Conversation,"  writes  he,  "  began  on  other 
matters,  and  by  some  circumstance  was  led  to  the  British 
constitution,  on  which  Mr.  Adams  observed,  "  Purge  that 
constitution  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular 
branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the 
most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man." 
Hamilton  paused  and  said,  "  Purge  it  of  its  coiTuption,  and 
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give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and 
it  would  become  an  impracticable  government ;  as  it  stands 
at  present,  with  all  its  supposed  defects,  it  is  the  most 
perfect  government  which  ever  existed.'" 

This  after-dinner  conversation  appears  to  us  very  loose 
Lp*oiind  on  which  to  found  the  opinion,  continually  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Jefterson,  that  "  Mr.  Hamilton  was  not 
only  a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on  corrup- 
tion.'* 

Subsequent  to  Washington's  remonstrance  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson above  cited,  he  had  confidential  conversations  with 
Mr.  Madison  on  the  subject  of  his  intended  retirement 
from  office  at  the  end  of  the  presidential  term,  and  asked 
him  to  think  what  would  be  the  proper  time  and  mode  of 
announcing  his  intention  to  the  public ;  and  intimating  a 
wish  that  Mr.  Madison  would  prepare  for  him  the  announce- 
ment. 

Mr.  Madison  remonstrated  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
against  such  a  resolution,  setting  forth,  in  urgent  language, 
the  importance  to  the  country  of  his  continuing  in  the 
presidency.  Washington  listened  to  his  reasoning  with 
profound  attention,  but  still  clung  to  his  resolution. 

In  consequence  of  St.  Clair's  disastrous  defeat,  and  the 
increasiBg  pressure  of  the  Indian  war,  bills  had  been  passed 
in  Congress  f<jr  increasing  the  army,  by  adding  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  (which  addi- 
tional force  was  to  serve  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged),  also  for  establishing  a  uniform  militia  system. 

The  question  now  came  up  as  to  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  to  command  in  the  Western  frontier.  General  St. 
Clair,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  expressed  a  wish  that  a 
court  of  inquiry  might  be  instituted  to  investigate  his 
conduct  in  the  late  expedition.  **  Your  desire,"  replied 
Wanhington,  March  28th,  *'  of  rectifying  any  errors  of  the 
I'liblic  opinion  relative  to  your  conduct,  by  an  investiga- 
tit^n  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  is  highly  laudable,  and  would 
be  readily  complied  with  were  the  measure  practicable. 
Hut  a  total  deficiency  of  officers  in  actual  service,  of 
com|>etent  rank  to  form  a  legal  court  for   that   purpose, 

'  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  96, 
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precludes   the   power   of  gratifying  your  wishes  on  this 
occasion. 

"  The  intimation  of  your  wiithes  to  afford  your  successor 
all  the  information  of  which  you  are  capable,  although 
unnecessary  for  my  personal  conviction,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
and  of  your  attachment  to  your  country." 

In  a  letter  dated  March  31st  St.  Clair  urged  reasons  for 
being  permitted  to  retain  his  commission  "  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  presented,  if  necessary,  of  investigating 
his  conduct  in  every  mode  presented  by  law." 

These  reasons,  Washington  replied,  would  be  conclusive 
with  him  under  any  other  circumstances  than  the  present. 
"  But  the  establishment  of  the  troops,"  observes  he,  "  allows 
only  of  one  Major-General.  You  have  manifested  your 
intention  of  retiring,  and  the  essential  interests  of  the 
public  require  that  your  successor  should  be  immediately 
appointed,  in  order  to  repair  to  tlie  frontiers. 

"  As  the  House  of  Representatives  have  been  pleased  to 
institute  an  inquiiy  into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
late  expedition,  I  should  hope  an  opportunity  would 
thereby  be  afforded  yon  of  explaining  your  conduct  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  public  and  yourself." 

St.  Clair  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  A\'estem  command  by  General  VVajne,  the  Mad 
Anthony  of  the  revolution,  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  days, 
being  forty-seven  years  of  age.  "  He  has  many  good 
points  as  an  officer."  writes  ^Vashington,  "  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  time,  reflection,  good  advice,  and,  above  all,  a 
due  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  tmst  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him,  will  correct  his  foibles,  or  cast  a  shade  over 
them."' 

Washington's  first  thought  was  that  a  decisive  expedi- 
tion, conducted  by  this  energetic  man  of  the  sword,  might 
retrieve  the  recent  frontier  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
persevering  hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  deference,  how- 
ever, to  the  clamours  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
war  and  its  expenses,  and  to  meet  what  appeared  to  be  the 
prevalent  wish  of  the  nation,  he  reluctantly  relinquished 

^  Letter  to  Governor  Lee.     Washington's  Wntings,  x.  248. 
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his  more  enei^etic  policy,  and  gave  in  to  that  which  advised 
further  negotiations  fur  peace  ;  though  he  was  far  from 
anticipating  a  beneficial  result. 

In  regard  to  St.  Clair,  we  will  here  add,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  ultimately  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  expedition,  and  rendered 
a  report,  in  which  he  was  explicitly  exculpated.  His 
Adjutant-General  also  (Winthrop  Sargent),  in  his  private 
diary,  testifies  to  St.  Clair's  coolness  and  bravery,  though 
debilitated  by  illness.  Fublic  sentiment,  however,  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  adverse  to  him  ;  but  W  ashiiigton, 
satisfied  with  the  explanations  which  had  been  given, 
continued  to  honour  him  with  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  soon  after- 
ward Washington  set  otf  on  a  short  visit  to  Mount  Veinon. 
The  season  was  in  all  its  beauty,  and  never  had  this 
rallying  place  of  his  affections  appeared  to  him  more 
attractive.  How  could  he  give  up  the  prospect  of  a  f^peedy 
return  to  its  genial  pursuits  and  pleasures  from  the 
harassing  cares  and  janglings  of  public  life  ?  On  the 
20th  of  May  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  on  the  subject  of 
their  late  conversation.  "  I  have  not  been  unmindful," 
says  he,  '*of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  you.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have,  again  and  again,  revolved  them  with 
thoughtfdl  anxiety,  but  without  being  able  to  dispose  my 
mind  to  a  longer  continuation  in  the  office  I  have  nt-w 
the  honour  to  hold.  I,  therefore,  still  look  forward  with 
the  fondest  and  most  ardent  wishes  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  days,  which  I  cannot  expect  to  be  long,  in  ease  aiid 
tranquillity." 

He  now  renewed  the  request  he  had  made  Mr.  Madison, 
for  advice  as  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  for  announcing 
his  ii)t«ntion  of  retiring,  and  for  assistance  in  preparing  the 
anil'  .iiiH-cment.  *'  In  revolving  this  subject  myself,"  writes 
ho,  '*  my  judgment  has  always  been  embarrassed.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  previous  declaration  to  retire,  not  only  carries 
with  it  the  apfK-arance  of  vanity  and  self-importance,  but 
it  may  be  construed  into  a  manoeuvre  to  be  invited  to 
f'-main ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  wiy  nothing,  implies 
con.scnt,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  leave  the  matter  in  doubt ; 
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and  to  decline  afterwards,  might  be  deemed  as  bad  and 
uncandid." 

"  I  would  fain  carry  my  request  to  you  further,"  adds 
he.  "  As  the  recess  [of  Congress]  may  aftbrd  you  leisure, 
and,  I  flatter  myself,  you  have  dispositions  to  oblige  me,  I 
will,  without  apology,  desire — if  the  measure  in  itself 
should  strike  you  as  pre  per,  or  likely  to  produce  public 
good  or  private  honour — that  you  would  tuin  your  thoughts 
to  a  valedictory  address  from  me  to  the  public." 

He  then  went  on  to  suggest  a  number  of  the  topics  and 
ideas  which  the  address  was  to  contain — all  to  be  expressed 
in  "  plain  and  modest  terms."  But,  in  the  main,  he  left  it 
to  Mr.  Madison  to  determine  whether,  in  the  first  place, 
such  an  address  would  be  proper  ;  if  so,  what  matters  it 
ought  to  contain  and  when  it  ought  to  appear  ;  whether  at 
the  same  time  with  his  [Washington's]  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  retire,  or  at  the  close  of  his  career. 

Madison,  in  reply,  approved  of  the  measure,  and  ad- 
vised that  the  notification  and  address  should  ajipear  toge- 
ther, and  be  promulgated  through  the  press  in  time  to 
pervade  every  part  of  the  Union  by  the  beginning  of 
November.  With  the  letter  he  sent  a  draft  of  the  address. 
"  You  will  readily  observe,"  writes  he,  "  that  in  executing 
it,  I  have  aimed  at  that  plainness  and  modesty  of  lan- 
guage which  you  had  in  view,  and  which,  indeed,  are  so 
peculiarly  becoming  the  character  and  the  occasion  ;  and 
that  I  had  little  more  to  do,  as  to  the  matter,  than  to  follow 
the  just  and  comprehensive  outline  which  you  had  sketched. 
I  flatter  myself,  however,  that,  in  everything  which  has 
depended  on  me,  much  improvement  will  be  made  before 
so  interesting  a  paper  shall  have  taken  its  last  foim."' 

Before  concluding  his  letter,  Madison  expressed  a  hope 
that  Washington  would  reconsider  his  idea  of  retiring  from 
office,  and  that  the  country  might  not,  at  so  important  a 
conjuncture,  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  him  at  the  head  of  its  councils. 

On  the  23rd  of  May,  Jefi'erson  also  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  W^ashington  on  the  same  subject.  "  When  you  first 
mentioned  to  me  your  purpose  of  retiring  from  the  govem- 

*  Washington's  Writings.     Sparks,  xii.  382. 
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ment,  though  I  felt  all  the  magnitude  of  the  event,  I  was 
in  a  considerable  degree  silent.  I  knew  that,  to  such  a 
mind  as  yours,  persuasion  was  idle  and  impertinent ;  that, 
before  forming  your  decision,  you  had  weighed  all  the 
reasons  for- and  against  the  measure,  had  made  up  your 
mind  in  full  view  of  them,  and  that  there  could  be  little 
hope  of  changing  the  result.  Pursuing  my  reflections,  too, 
I  knew  we  were  some  day  to  try  to  walk  alone,  and,  if 
the  essay  should  be  made  while  you  should  be  alive  and 
looking  on,  we  should  derive  confidence  from  that  circum- 
stance, and  resource  if  it  failed.  The  public  mind,  too, 
was  then  calm  and  confident,  and  therefore  in  a  favourable 
state  for  making  the  experiment.  But  the  public  mind  is 
no  longer  so  confident  and  serene,  and  that  from  causes  in 
which  you  are  no  ways  personally  mixed." 

Jefferson  now  launched  out  against  the  public  debt  and 
all  the  evils  which  he  apprehended  from  the  funding 
system,  the  ultimate  object  of  all  which  was,  said  he,  "  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the  present  republican 
form  of  government  to  that  of  a  monarchy,  of  which  the 
fOnglish  constitution  is  to  be  the  model."  He  concluded  by 
pronouncing  the  continuance  of  Washington  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  be  of  the  last  importance. 

*' The  confidence  of  the  whole  Union,"  writes  he,  "is 
centered  in  you.  Your  being  at  the  helm  will  be  more  than 
an  answer  to  every  argument  which  can  be  used  to  alarm 
and  lead  the  people  in  any  quarter  into  violence  or  seces- 
sion. North  and  South  will  hang  together,  if  they  have  you 
to  hang  on ;  and,  if  the  first  corrective  of  a  numerous  repre- 
sentation should  fail  in  its  effect,  your  presence  will  give 
time  for  trjnng  others  not  inconsistent  with  the  union  and 
peace  of  the  States. 

*'  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  oppression  under  which 

present  office  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardour  with 

h  you  pant  for  retirement  to  domestic  life.     But  there 

i-'  ^'»metime8  an  eminence  of  character  on  which  society 

1  I'.c  tmch  pecidiar  claims,  as  to  <Kmtrol  the  predilections 

lie  individual  for  a  particular  walk  of  happiness,  and 

:.  .;j;iin  him   to  that  alone  arising  from  the  present  and 

future  benedictions  of  mankind.     This  seems  to  bo  your 

condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on  you  by  Providence,  in 
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forming  your  character,  and  fashioning  the  events  on  which 
it  was  to  operate ;  and  it  is  to  motives  like  these,  and  not 
to  personal  anxieties  of  mine  or  others,  who  have  no  right 
to  call  on  you  for  sacrifices,  that  I  appeal  from  your  for- 
mer determination  and  urge  a  revisal  of  it,  on  the  ground 
of  change  in  the  aspect  of  things.  Should  an  honest  majo- 
rity result  from  the  new  and  enlarged  representation — 
should  those  acquiesce  whose  principles  or  interests  they 
may  control — your  wishes  for  retirement  would  be  gratified 
with  less  danger,  as  soon  as  that  shall  be  manifest,  without 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  second  period  of  four  years. 
One  or  two  sessions  will  determine  the  crisis ;  and  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  you  can  resolve  to  add  one  or  two  more  to 
the  many  years  you  have  already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of 
mankind." ' 


CHAPTEK  CLXXXI. 


Jefferson's  Suspicions  —  Contemned  by  Hamilton  —  Washington's 
Expostulation  —  Complains  of  the  Conduct  of  Freneau's  Paper  — 
Hamilton  and  Randolph  urge  him  to  a  re-election  —  A  warring 
Cabinet  —  Hamilton's  attack  on  Jefferson  —  Washington's  healing 
Admonitions  —  Replies  of  the  two  Secretaries  —  Continued  hostility 
to  the  Excise  Law  —  Washington's  Proclamation  —  Renewed  effort 
to  allay  the  Discord  in  his  Cabinet. 

The  letter  of  Jefferson  was  not  received  by  Washington 
until  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  purport  of  it 
was  so  painful  to  him  that  he  deferred  from  day  to  day 
having  any  conversation  with  that  statesman  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  letter,  written  in  the  mean  time  by  Jefferson  to 
Lafayette,  shows  the  predominant  suspicion,  or  rather  be- 
lief, which  had  fixed  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  fonner,  and 
was  shaping  his  course  of  action. 

"  A  sect,"  writes  he,  "  has  shown  itself  among  us,  who 
declare  they  espoused  our  constitution  not  as  a  good  and 
sufficient  thing  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  step  to  an  English 
constitution,  the  only  thing  good  and  sufficient  in  itself  in 
their  eyes.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  these  are  preachers 
without  followers,  and  that  our  people  are  firm  and  con- 
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stant  in  their  republican  purity.  You  will  wonder  to  he 
told  that  it  is  from  the  Eastward  chiefly  that  these  cham- 
pions for  a  king,  lords,  and  commons,  come.  They  get  some 
important  associates  from  New  York,  and  are  puffed  up  by 
a  tribe  of  Agioteurs  which  have  been  hatched  in  a  bed  of 
corruption,  made  up  after  the  model  of  their  beloved  Eng- 
land. Too  many  of  these  stock-jobbers  and  king-jobbers 
liave  come  into  oiir  legislature,  or  rather  too  many  of  our 
legislature  have  become  stock-jobbers  and  king-jobbers. 
However,  the  voice  of  the  people  is  beginning  to  make 
itself  heard,  and  will  probably  cleanse  their  seats  at  the 
next  election."  ' 

In  regard  to  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions  avowed  in 
the  above  letter,  and  which  apparently  were  haunting 
Jefiferson's  mind,  Hamilton  expressed  himself  roundly  in 
one  of  his  cabinet  papere  : — 

"  The  idea  of  introducing  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy  into 
this  country,  by  employing  the  influence  and  force  of  a 
government  continually  changing  hands  towards  it,  is  one 
of  those  visionarj^  things  that  none  but  madmen  could  me- 
ditate, and  that  no  wise  man  will  believe.  If  it  could  be 
done  at  all,  which  is  utterly  incredible,  it  would  require  a 
long  series  of  time,  certainly  beyond  the  life  of  any  indivi- 
dual, to  effect  it ;  who,  then,  would  enter  into  such  a  plot  ? 
— for  what  purpose  of  interest  or  ambition  ?  " 

And  as  to  the  charge  of  stock-gambling  in  the  legisla- 
ture, Hamilton  indignantly  writes :—"  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  not  a  member  of  the  legislature  who  can  properly 
be  called  a  stock-jobber  or  a  paper-dealer.  There  are  seve- 
ral of  them  who  were  proprietors  of  public  debt  in  various 
ways ;  some  for  money  lent  and  property  furnished  for  the 
use  of  the  public  during  the  war,  others  for  sums  received 
in  pajTnent  of  debts;  and  it  is  supposable  enough  that 
some  of  them  had  been  purchasers  of  the  public  debt,  with 
intention  to  hold  it  as  a  valuable  and  convenient  property, 
considering  an  honourable  provision  for  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

**  It  is  a  strange  perversion  of  ideas,  and  as  novel  as  it  is 
extraordinaiy,  that  men  should   be  deemed  cornipt  and 
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criminal  for  becoming  proprietors  in  the  funds  of  their 
country.  Yet,  I  believe  the  number  of  members  of  Congress 
is  very  small  who  have  ever  been  considerable  proprietors 
in  the  funds.  As  to  improper  speculations  on  measures 
depending  before  Congress,  I  believe  never  v^^as  any  body 
of  men  freer  for  them."  ' 

Ou  the  10th  of  July  Washington  had  a  conversation  with 
Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  he  had  recently 
received  from  him  ;  and  endeavoured,  with  his  usual  super- 
vising and  moderating  assiduity,  to  allay  the  jealousies  and 
suspicions  which  were  disturbing  the  mind  of  that  ardent 
politician.  These,  he  intimated,  had  been  carried  a  great 
deal  too  far.  There  might  be  desires,  he  said,  among  a  few 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  particularly  in  the  great  cities, 
to  change  the  form  of  government  into  a  monarchy,  but  he 
did  not  believe  there  were  any  designs ;  and  he  believed  the 
main  body  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern  States  were  as 
steadily  for  republicanism  as  in  the  Southern. 

He  now  spoke  with  earnestness  about  articles  in  the 
public  papers,  especially  in  the  Gazette  edited  by  Freneau, 
the  object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  excite  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  which  had  actually  excited  it  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  regard  to  the  excise  law.  "  These  articles,"  said 
he  feelingly,  "tend  to  produce  a  separation  of  the  Union, 
the  most  dreadful  of  calamities  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  produce 
anarchy,  tends,  of  course,  to  produce  a  resoii  to  monarchical 
government." 

The  articles  in  question  had,  it  is  true,  been  chiefly  levelled 
at  the  Treasury  department,  but  Washington  accepted  no 
immunity  from  attacks  pointed  at  any  department  of  his 
government ;  assuming  that  they  were  aimed  directly  at 
himself.  "  In  condemning  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, they  condemned  me,"  said  he,  "for,  if  they 
thought  these  were  measures  pursued  contrary  to  my  sen- 
timents, they  must  conceive  me  too  careless  to  attend  to 
them  or  too  stupid  to  understand  them." 

He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  he  had  signed  many  acts 
of  which  he  did  not  approve  in  all  their  parts  ;  but  never 
had  he  put  his  hand  to  one  which  he  did  not  think  eligible 
on  the  whole. 

1  Hamilton's  Works,  iv.  268. 
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As  to  the  bank  which  had  been  so  much  complained  of, 
he  observed  that,  until  there  was  some  infallible  criterion 
of  reason,  a  diflference  of  opinion  must  be  tolerated.  He 
did  not  believe  the  discontents  extended  far  from  the  seat 
of  government.  He  had  seen  and  spoken  with  many  people 
in  Marj'land  and  Virginia  in  his  late  journey,  and  had  found 
them  contented  and  happy. 

Jefferson's  observations  in  reply  tended,  principally,  to 
iterate  and  enforce  what  he  had  already  urged  in  his  letter. 
The  two  great  popular  complaints  were,  he  said,  that  the 
national  debt  was  unnecessarily  increased  by  the  Assump- 
tion, and  that  it  had  furnished  the  means  of  corrupting  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  In  both  Houses  there  was  a 
considerable  squadron  whose  votes  were  devoted  to  the  pa- 
per and  stock-jobbing  interest.  On  examining  the  votes  of 
these  men  they  would  be  found  uniformly  for  eveiy  treasury 
measure,  and,  as  most  of  these  measures  had  been  carried  by 
small  majorities,  they  had  been  caiTied  by  these  very  votes. 
It  was  a  cause  of  just  uneasiness  therefore,  when  we  saw  a 
legislature  legislating  for  their  own  interests  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  people. 

**  Washington,"  observes  Jefferson.  *'  said  not  a  word  on 
the  corruption  of  the  legislature."  He  probably  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  contend  against  what  he  may  have  consi- 
dered jealous  suspicions  and  deductions.  But  he  took  up 
the  oUier  point  and  defended  the  Assumption,  arguing, 
says  Jefferson,  that  it  had  not  increased  the  debt,  for  that  all 
of  it  teas  honest  debt. 

He  justified  the  excise  law,  too,  as  one  of  the  best  laws 
that  could  be  passed,  as  nobody  would  pay  the  tax  who  did 
not  choose  to  do  it. 

We  give  this  conversation  as  noted  down  by  Jefferson  in 
his  *  Anas.*  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  we  have 
of  Washington's  informal  discussions  with  the  members  of 
Ii.-  cabinet,  and  it  bears  the  stamp  of  that  judgment,  con- 
•  ss,  delicacy,  and  good  faith,  which  enabled  him  to 
and  manage  the  wayward  passions  and  impulses 
<  1    ■  •' :■    men. 

I  I.iiiiilton  was  equally  Rtrenuotis  with  Jefferson  in  urging 
upon  Washington  the  policy  of  a  re-election,  as  it  regarded 
the  j)ublic  good,  and  wrote  to  him  fully  on  the  subject.     It 
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was  tlie  opinion  of  every  one,  he  alleged,  with  whom  he  had 
conversed,  that  the  affairs  of  the  national  government  were 
not  yet  firmly  established ;  that  its  enemies,  generally 
speaking,  were  as  inveterate  as  ever  ;  that  their  enmity  had 
been  sharpened  by  its  success  and  all  the  resentments  which 
flow  from  disappointed  predictions  and  mortified  vanity ; 
that  a  genei'al  and  strenuous  effort  was  making  in  every 
State  to  place  the  administration  of  it  in  the  hands  of  its 
enemies,  as  if  they  were  its  safest  guardians  ;  that  the  period 
of  the  next  House  of  Representatives  was  likely  to  piove 
the  crisis  of  its  national  character  ;  that  if  Washington  con- 
tinued in  office,  nothing  materially  mischievous  was  to  be 
apprehended — but,  if  he  should  quit,  much  was  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  that  the  same  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  accept 
originally,  ought  to  decide  him  to  continue  till  matters  had 
assumed  a  more  determinate  aspect ;  that,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  better,  as  it  regarded  his  own  character,  that  he 
had  never  consented  to  come  forward,  than  now  to  leave 
the  business  unfinished  and  in  danger  of  being  undone; 
that,  in  the  event  of  storms  arising,  there  would  be  an  im- 
putation either  of  want  of  foresight  or  want  of  firmness ; 
and,  in  fine,  that  on  public  and  personal  accounts,  on  pa- 
triotic and  prudential  considerations,  the  clear  path  to  be 
pursued  by  him  would  be  again  to  obey  the  voice  of  his 
country ;  which,  it  was  not  doubted,  would  be  as  earnest 
and  as  unanimous  as  ever. 

In  concluding  his  letter,  Hamilton  observes,  "  The  sen- 
timents I  have  delivered  upon  this  occasion,  I  can  tmly  say, 
proceed  exclusively  from  an  anxious  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  an  affectionate  personal  attachment." 

Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  also,  after  a  long  letter  on  the 
"  jeopardy  of  the  Union,"  which  seemed  to  him  "  at  the  eve 
of  a  crisis,"  adds:  "  The  fuel  which  has  been  already  ga- 
thered for  combustion  wants  no  addition.  But  how  awfully 
might  it  be  increased,  were  the  violence,  which  is  now  sus- 
pended by  a  universal  submission  to  your  pretensions,  let 
loose  by  your  resignation.  Permit  me,  then,  in  the  fervour 
of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  attachment  to  you,  to  beseech 
you  to  penetrate  the  consequences  of  a  dereliction  of  the 
reins.  The  constitution  would  never  have  been  adopted 
but  from  a  knowledge  that  you  had  once  sanctioned  it,  and 
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an  expectation  that  you  would  execute  it.  It  is  in  a  state 
c>f  probation.  The  most  inauspicious  struggles  are  past,  but 
the  public  delil)erations  need  stability.  You  alone  can  give 
them  stability.  You  suftered  yourself  to  yield  when  the 
voice  of  your  country  summoned  you  to  the  administration. 
Should  a  civil  war  arise,  you  cannot  stay  at  home.  And 
how  much  easier  will  it  be  to  disperse  the  factions,  which 
are  rushing  to  this  catastrophe,  than  to  subdue  them  after 
they  shall  appear  in  arms  !  It  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  re 
world  that  you  suiTender  nothing  incomplete."  ' 

Not  the  cabinet,  merely,  divided  as  it  was  in  its  poli- 
tical opinions,  but  all  parties,  however  discordant  in  other 
points,  concurred  in  a  desire  that  Washington  should  con- 
tinue in  office — so  truly  was  he  regarded  as  the  choice  of 
the  nation. 

But  though  the  cabinet  was  united  in  feeling  on  this 
one  subject,  in  other  respects  its  dissensions  were  in- 
creasing in  virulence.  Hamilton — aggrieved  by  the  attacks 
made  in  Freneau's  paper  upon  his  funding  and  banking 
system,  his  duty  on  home-made  spirits,  and  other  points  of 
his  financial  policy,  and  upon  himself,  by  holding  him  up 
as  a  monarchist  at  heart,  and  considering  these  attacks  as 
originating  in  the  hostility  of  Freneau's  patron,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son—addressed a  note  signed  T.  L.  to  the  editor  of  the 
'  Gazette  of  the  United  States,'  in  which  he  observed  that 
the  editor  of  the  '  National  Gazette '  received  a  salary  from 
government,  adding  the  significant  quere— whether  this 
salary  was  paid  him  for  translations  or  for  publications, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  vilify  those  to  whom  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  committed  the  administration  of  our 
public  affairs,  to  oppose  the  measures  of  government,  and, 
by  false  insinuations,  to  disturb  the  public  peace?  "In 
common  life  it  is  thought  ungrateful  for  a  man  to  bite  the 
hand  that  puts  bread  in  his  mouth;  but,  if  the  man  is 
hired  to  do  it,  the  case  is  altered." 

In  another  article,  dated  August  4th,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
under  the  signature  of  '  An  American,'  gave  some  parti- 
ctilani  of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  '  National  Gazette,'  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
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a  certain  party,  of  wMch  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  head. 
*'  An  experiment,"  said  he,  "  somewhat  new  in  the  history 
of  political  manoeuvres  in  this  country;  a  newspaper  in- 
stituted by  a  public  officer,  and  the  editor  of  it  regularl}^ 
pensioned  with  the  public  money  in  the  disposal  of  that 
officer.  *  *  *  -Q■^^l^  j^  j^^y  be  asked— is  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  head  of  a  principal  department  of 
the  government,  can  be  the  patron  of  a  paper,  the  evident 
object  of  which  is  to  decry  the  government  and  its  mea- 
sures ?  If  he  disapproves  of  the  government  itself,  and 
thinks  it  deserving  of  his  opposition,  can  he  reconcile  it  to 
his  own  personal  dignity  and  the  principles  of  probity  to 
hold  an  office  under  it,  and  employ  the  means  of  official  in- 
fluence in  that  opposition  ?  If  he  disapproves  of  the  lead- 
ing measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  course  of  his 
administration,  can  he  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  of 
delicacy  and  propriety  to  hold  a  place  in  that  administra- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  be  instrumental  in  vilifying 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  majorities  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  sanctioned  by  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Union  ?" 

This  attack  brought  out  an  affidavit  from  Mr.  Freneau, 
in  which  he  declared  that  his  coming  to  Philadelphia  was 
his  own  voluntary  act;  that,  as  an  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
he  had  never  been  urged,  advised,  or  influenced  by  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  and  that  not  a  single  line  of  his  '  Gazette '  was 
ever  directly  or  indirectly  written,  dictated,  or  composed 
for  it,  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington  had  noticed  this  growing  feud  with  exces- 
sive pain,  and  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  and 
attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the  warring  parties.  In 
the  course  of  a  letter  to  Jefferson  (August  28rd),  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
being  furnished  by  foreign  agents  to  check,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  rapid  increase,  extension,  and  consequence  of  the 
United  States, — "How  unfortunate  then,"  observes  he, 
*'  and  how  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  while  we  are  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  with  armed  enemies  and  insidious 
friends,  internal  dissensions  should  be  harrowing  and  tear- 
ing our  vitals.  The  latter,  to  me,  is  the  most  serious,  the 
most  alarming,  and  the  most  afflicting  of  the  two ;  and  with- 
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out  more  charity  for  the  opinions  and  acts  of  one  another 
in  govenimental  matters,  or  some  more  infallible  criterion 
by  which  the  truth  of  speculative  opinions,  before  they 
have  undergone  the  test  of  experience,  are  to  be  prejudged, 
than  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  fallibility,  I  believe  it 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  manage  the  reins 
of  government,  or  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together ;  for  if, 
instead  of  laying  our  shoulders  to  the  machine  after  mea- 
sures are  decided  on,  one  pulls  this  way  and  another  that, 
uefore  the  utility  of  the  thing  is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevi- 
tably be  torn  asunder ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  fairest 
prospect  of  happiness  and  prosperity  that  ever  was  pre- 
sented to  man  will  be  lost  perhaps  for  ever. 

"  My  earnest  wish  and  fondest  hope,  therefore,  is,  that 
instead  of  wounding  suspicions  and  irritating  charges,  there 
may  be  liberal  allowances,  mutual  forbearances,  and  tem- 
porizing yieldings  on  all  sides.  Under  the  exercise  of 
these,  matters  will  go  on  smoothly,  and,  if  possible,  more 
prosperously.  Without  them,  everything  must  rub ;  the 
wheels  of  government  will  clog ;  our  enemies  will  triumph, 
and,  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  disaffected  scale, 
may  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
l>een  erecting." 

Admonitions  to  the  same  purport  were  addressed  by  him 
to  Hamilton  : — "  Having  premised  these  things,"  adds  he, 
"  I  would  fain  hope  that  liberal  allowances  will  be  made 
for  the  political  opinions  of  each  other ;  and,  instead  of 
those  wounding  suspicions  and  irritating  charges,  with 
which  some  of  our  gazettes  are  so  strongly  impregnated, 
and  which  cannot  fail,  if  persevered  in,  of  pushing 
matters  to  extremity,  and  thereby  tearing  the  machine 
asunder,  that  there  may  be  mutual  forbearance  and  tem- 
porizing yielding  on  all  sides.  Without  these  I  do  not 
.-<•'•  how  the  reins  of  government  are  to  be  managed, 
".  how  the  Union  of  the  States  can  be  much  longer  pre- 
Mjrved.        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

**  I  do  nol  mean  to  apply  this  advice  to  any  measures 
which  are  passed,  or  to  any  particular  character.  I  have 
pvnn  it  in  the  same  general  terms  to  other  officers  of  the 
u'  Mifjnt.      My  earnest  wish  is,  that   balsam   may  be 

I    :;     i  into  all  the  wounds  which  have  been  given,  to  pre- 
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vent  them  from  gangrening,  and  from  those  fatal  conse- 
quences which  the  community  may  sustain  if  it  is  with- 
held."^ 

Hamilton  was  prompt  and  affectionate  in  his  reply, 
expressing  sincere  regret  at  the  circumstances  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  uneasy  sensations  experienced  by  Wash- 
ington : — "It  is  my  most  anxious  wish,"  writes  he,  "as 
far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  to  smooth  the  path  of  your 
administration,  and  to  render  it  prosperous  and  happy. 
And,  if  any  prospect  shall  open  of  healing  or  terminating 
the  differences  which  exist,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  embrace 
it ;  though  1  consider  myself  as  the  deeply  injured  party. 
The  recommendation  of  such  a  spirit  is  wortliy  of  the 
moderation  and  wisdom  which  dictated  it." 

He  then  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  had  "  some 
instrumentality "  in  the  retaliations  which  of  late  had 
fallen  upon  certain  public  characters  : — 

"  1  considered  myself  compelled  to  this  conduct,"  adds 
he,  "  by  reasons,  public  as  well  as  personal,  of  the  most 
cogent  nature.  I  know  I  have  been  an  object  of  uniform 
opposition  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  moment  of  his 
coming  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  enter  upon  his  present 
office.  I  knoic,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  that  I  have 
been  the  frequent  subject  of  the  most  unkind  whispers  and 
insinuations  from  the  same  quarter.  I  have  long  seen  a 
foimed  party  in  the  legislature,  under  his  auspices,  bent 
upon  my  subversion.  1  cannot  doubt,  from  the  evidence  I 
possess,  that  the  '  National  Gazette '  was  instituted  by  him 
for  political  purposes,  and  that  one  leading  object  of  it  has 
been  to  render  me  and  all  the  measures  connected  with  my 
department  as  odious  as  possible."  "  Nevertheless,"  pro- 
ceeds he,  "  I  can  truly  say,  that,  excepting  explanations  to 
confidential  friends,  I  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  reta- 
liated or  countenanced  retaliation  till  very  lately.  *  ♦  * 
But  when  I  no  longer  doubted  that  there  was  a  foimed 
party  deliberately  bent  upon  the  subversion,  of  measures 
which,  in  its  consequences,  would  subvert  the  govern- 
ment ;  when  I  saw  that  the  undoing  of  the  funding  system 
in  particular  (which,  whatever  may  be  the  original  mea- 
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sures  of  that  system,  would  prostrate  the  credit  and  honour 
of  the  nation,  and  bring  tlie  government  into  contempt 
with  that  description  of  men  who  are  in  every  society  the 
only  firm  supporters  of  government),  was  an  avowed  object 
of  the  party;  and  that  all  possible  pains  were  taken  to 
produce  that  effect,  by  rendering  it  odious  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  I  considered  it  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  resist 
the  torrent,  and,  as  an  effectual  means  to  this  end,  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  from  the  principal  actors.  To  this  strong 
impulse,  to  this  decided  conviction,  I  have  yielded  ;  and  1 
think  events  will  prove  that  I  have  judged  rightly. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  pledge  my  hand  to  you,  sir,  that,  if 
you  shall  hereafter  form  a  plan  to  re-unite  the  members 
of  your  administration  upon  some  steady  principle  of 
co-operation,  I  will  faithfully  concur  in  executing  it  during 
my  continuance  in  office.  And  I  will  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  say  or  do  a  thing  that  shall  endanger  a  feud." 

Jefferson,  too,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  assured 
Washington  that  to  no  one  had  the  dissensions  of  the 
Cabinet  given  deeper  concern  than  to  himself — to  no  one 
equal  mortification  at  being  himself  a  part  of  them.  His 
own  grievances,  which  led  to  those  dissensions,  he  traced 
back  to  the  time  when  Hamilton,  in  the  spring  of  1790, 
procured  his  influence  to  effect  a  change  in  the  vote  on 
Assumption.  "  When  I  embarked  in  the  government,'* 
writes  he,  "  it  was  with  a  determination  to  intermeddle 
not  at  all  with  the  legislature,  and  as  little  as  possible 
with  my  co-departments.  The  first  and  only  instance  of 
variance  from  the  former  part  of  my  resolution,  I  was 
duped  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  made  a 
tool  for  forwarding  his  schemes,  not  then  sufficiently  un- 
derstood by  me ;  and  of  all  the  errors  of  my  political  life, 
this  has  occasioned  me  the  deepest  regiet.  *  ♦  ♦  jf 
it  has  been  suppo.scd  that  I  have  ever  intrigued  among  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy,  it  is  contrary  to  all  truth.  *  *  * 
Tliat  I  have  utterly,  in  my  private  conversations,  dis- 
aj)j)roved  of  the  system  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 
acknowledge  and  avow ;  and  this  was  not  merely  a  specu- 
lative difference.  His  system  flowed  from  principles 
adverse  to  liberty,  and  was  calculated  to  undermine  and 
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demoliisli  the  republic  by  creating  an  influence  of  bis 
department  over  the  members  of  the  legislature." 

In  regard  to  Freneau's  Gazette,  ]\[r.  Jefferson  absolutely 
denied  that  he  bad  set  it  up,  but  admitted  that,  on  its  first 
establishment,  and  subsequently  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
furnished  the  editor  with  the  Leyden  Gazette,  request- 
ing that  he  would  always  translate  and  publish  the  mate- 
rial intelligence  contained  in  it.  "But  as  to  any  other 
direction  or  indication,"  adds  he,  "  of  my  wish  how  his 
press  should  be  conducted,  what  sort  of  intelligence  he 
should  give,  wbat  essays  encourage,  I  can  protest,  in  the 
presence  of  Heaven,  that  I  never  did,  by  myself  or  any 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  say  a  syllable,  nor  attempt 
any  kind  of  influence.  I  can  further  protest,  in  the  same 
a"vvful  presence,  that  I  never  did,  by  myself  or  any  other, 
directly  or  indirectly,  wnte,  dictate,  or  procure  any  one 
sentence  or  sentiment  to  be  inserted  in  his  or  any  other  Ga- 
zette, to  which  my  name  was  not  affixed,  or  that  of  my 
office.         *         * 

"Freneau's  proposition  to  publish  a  paper  having  been 
about  the  time  that  the  writings  of  1'ublicola  and  the 
'Discourses  on  Davila'  had  a  good  deal  excited  the  public 
attention,  I  took  it  for  granted,  from  Freneau's  character, 
which  bad  been  marked  as  that  of  a  good  Whig,  that  he 
would  give  free  place  to  pieces  written  against  the  aiisto- 
cratical  and  monarchical  principles  these  papery  had  incul- 
cated.        *         *         » 

"As  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  paper,  they  cer- 
tainly conceni  me  not.  He  and  Fenno  [editor  of  the  United 
States  Gazette]  are  rivals  for  the  public  favour ;  the  one 
courts  them  by  flattery,  the  other  b}-  censure  ;  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  one  has  been  as  servile  as  the 
other  severe.  But  is  not  the  dignity  and  even  decency  of 
government  committed,  when  one  of  its  principal  ministers 
enlists  himself  as  an  anonymous  writer  or  paragraphist  for 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  ?  " 

Mr.  Jefferson  considered  himself  particularly  aggrieved 
by  charges  against  him  in  Fenno's  Gazette,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  intimated  the 
possibilit}',  that  after  his  retirement  from  office  he  might 
make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  should  his  own  justification 
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or  the  interests  of  the  Republic  require  it,  subscribing  his 
name  to  whatever  he  might  write,  and  using  with  freedom 
and  truth  the  facts  and  names  necessary  to  place  the  cause 
in  its  just  fonn  before  that  tribunal.  "  To  a  thorough  dis- 
regard of  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office,  I  join  as 
gi'eat  a  value  for  the  esteem  of  my  countrymen ;  and  con- 
scious of  having  merited  it  b}^  an  integrity  which  cannot 
be  reproached,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their 
rights  and  liberty,  I  will  not  suffer  my  retirement  to  be 
clouded  by  the  slanders  of  a  man  whose  history — from  the 
moment  at  which  history  can  stoop  to  notice  him — is  a 
tissue  of  machinations  against  the  liberty  of  the  country 
which  has  not  only  received  and  given  him  bread,  but 
heaped  its  honours  on  his  head." 

Washington's  solicitude  for  haimony  in  his  cabinet  had 
been  rendered  more  anxious  by  public  disturbances  in  some 
parts  of- the  country.  The  excise  law  on  ardent  spirits  dis- 
tilled within  the  United  States,  had,  from  the  time  of  its 
enactment  by  Congress  in  1791,  met  with  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  had  been  modified  and  rendered  less  oifensive  within  the 
present  year;  but  the  hostility  to  it  had  continued.  Com- 
binations were  formed  to  defeat  the  execution  of  it,  and 
the  revenue  officers  were  riotously  opposed  in  the  execution 
of  their  duties. 

DeteiTuined  to  exert  all  the  legal  powers  with  which  he 
was  invested  to  check  so  daring  and  unwarrantable  a  spirit, 
Washington,  on  the  15th  of  September,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, warning  all  persons  to  desist  from  such  unlawful 
combinations  and  pioceedings,  and  requiring  all  courts, 
magistrates,  and  officers,  to  bring  the  infractors  of  the  law 
to  justice ;  copies  of  which  proclamation  were  sent  to  the 
governors  of  Tennsylvania  and  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

On  the  18th  of  October  Washington  made  one  more 
effort  to  allay  the  discord  in  his  cabinet.  Finding  it  im- 
p088ible  frjr  the  rival  secretaries  to  concur  in  any  system  of 
pr^litics,  he  urged  them  to  accommodate  their  differences 
by  mutual  yieldings.  "A  measure  of  this  sort,"  observed 
he,  ''  would  produce  harmony  and  consequent  good  in  our 
public  councils,  and  the  contrary  will  inevitably  produce 
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confusion  and  serious  mischiefs ;  and  all  for  what  ?  Because 
mankind  cannot  think  alike,  but  would  adopt  different 
means  to  attain  the  same  end.  For  I  will  frankly  and 
solemnly  declare  that  I  believe  the  views  of  both  to  be 
pure  and  well  meant,  and  that  experience  only  will  decide 
with  respect  to  the  salutariness  of  *the  measures  which  are 
the  subjects  of  this  dispute." 

"  Why,  then,  when  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the 
United  States — men  of  discernment — uniform  and  tried 
patriots — who  have  no  sinister  views  to  promote,  but  are 
chaste  in  their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting,  are  to  be 
found,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other  of  the 
questions  which  have  caused  these  agitations — why  should 
either  of  you  be  so  tenacious  of  your  opinions  as  to  make  no 
allowance  for  those  of  the  other  9         »         ♦         * 

"  I  have  a  great,  a  sincere  esteem  and  regard  for  you 
both ;  and  ardently  wish  that  some  line  could  be  marked 
out  by  which  both  of  you  could  walk." 


CHAPTER  CLXXXII. 

Washington  unanimously  re-elected  —  Opening  of  Session  of  Congress 
—  Topics  of  the  President's  Speech  —  Abortive  attack  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  —  Washington  installed  for  his  Second 
Term. 

It  was  after  a  long  and  painful  conflict  of  feelings  that 
Washington  consented  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  re-election. 
There  was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the 
vote  for  him  in  the  Electoral  College  was  unanimous.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend  he  declared  himself  gratefully  impressed 
by  so  distinguished  and  honourable  a  testimony  of  public 
approbation  and  confidence.  In  truth  he  had  been  appre- 
hensive of  being  elected  by  but  a  meagre  majority,  which 
he  acknowledged  would  have  been  a  matter  of  chagrin. 

George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  held  up  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  in  opposition  to  John  Adams ;  but  the  latter 
was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  electoral 
votes, 

But  though  gratified  to  find  that  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
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trymen  were  still  with  him,  it  was  with  no  emotion  of 
pleasure  that  Washington  looked  forward  to  another  term 
of  public  duty,  and  a  prolonged  absence  from  the  quiet  re- 
tirement of  Blount  Yeraon. 

ITie  session  of  Congress,  which  was  to  close  his  present 
term,  opened  on  tlie  5th  of  November.  The  continuance  of 
the  Indian  war  formed  a  painful  topic  in  the  President's 
address.  Eflforts  at  pacification  had  as  yet  been  unsuccess- 
ful :  two  brave  officers.  Colonel  Hardin  and  Major  True- 
man,  who  had  been  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  bavages, 
had  been  severally  murdered.  Vigorous  preparations  were 
therefore  making  for  an  active  prosecution  of  hostilities,  in 
which  \Vayne  was  to  take  the  field.  Washington,  with 
benevolent  earnestness,  dwelt  upon  the  humane  system  of 
civilizing  the  tribes,  by  inculcating  agricultural  tastes  and 
habits.  ^ 

The  factious  and  turbulent  opposition  which  had  been 
made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  collection  of  diities 
on  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States,  was  like- 
wise adverted  to  by  the  President,  and  a  determination  ex- 
pressed to  assert  and  maintain  the  just  authority  of  the 
laws ;  trusting  in  the  '*  full  co-operation  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  government,  and  the  zealous  support  of  all 
good  citizens." 

In  a  part  of  the  speech  addressed  to  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  he  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  the  state  of  the 
national  finances  was  now  sufficiently  matured  to  admit  of 
an  arrangement  for  the  redemption  and  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  '*  No  measure,"  said  he,  *'  can  be  more  desir- 
able, whether  viewed  with  an  eye  to  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, or  to  the  general  sentiment  and  wish  of  the 
nation." 

The  address  was  well  received  by  both  houhes,  and  a 
di8TK)sition  expressed  to  concur  with  the  President's  views 
and  wishes.  The  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  which  he 
had  called  their  attention,  soon  produced  vehement  conflicts 
of  opinion  in  the  House,  marking  the  growing  virulence  of 
particD.  llie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  reporting,  at 
the  request  of  the  House,  a  plan  for  the  annual  reduction 
of  po  much  of  the  national  debt  as  the  United  States  had  a 
right  to  redeem,  spoke  of  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  war, 
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and  the  necessity  of  additional  internal  taxes.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  report  was  parried  or  evaded,  and  a  motion 
made  to  reduce  the  military  establishment.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  for  sternly  criticising  the  mode  in  which  the 
Indian  war  had  been  conducted  ;  for  discussing  the  compa- 
rative merits  and  cost  of  regular  and  militia  forces,  and  for 
inveighing  against  standing  armies,  as  dangerous  to  liberty. 
These  discussions,  while  they  elicited  much  heat,  led  to  no 
present  result,  and  gave  way  to  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  certain  loans, 
which  the  President,  in  conformity  to  acts  of  Congress, 
had  authorized  him  to  make  ;  but  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  had  not  furnished  detailed  reports  to  the 
legislature. 

The  subject  was  opened  by  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  who 
moved  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions seeking  information  in  the  matter,  and  who  followed 
his  resolutions  by  a  speech,  charging  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  official  misconduct,  and  intimating  that  a 
large  balance  of  public  money  had  not  been  accounted  for. 

A  report  of  the  Secretary  gave  all  the  infomiation 
desired;  but  the  charges  against  him  continued  to  be  urged 
with  great  acrimony  to  the  close  of  the  session,  when  they 
were  signally  rejected,  not  more  than  sixteen  members 
voting  for  any  one  of  them. 

The  veneration  inspired  by  the  character  of  Washington, 
and  the  persuasion  that  he  would  never  permit  him- 
self to  be  considered  the  head  of  a  party,  had  hitherto 
shielded  him  from  attack  ;  a  little  circumstance,  however, 
showed  that  the  rancour  of  party  was  beginning  to  glance 
at  him. 

On  his  birthday  (Feb.  22)  many  of  the  members  of 
Congress  were  desirous  of  waiting  on  him  in  testimony  of 
respect  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  and  a  motion  was 
made  to  adjourn  for  half  an  hour  for  the  purpose.  It  met 
with  serious  opposition  as  a  species  of  homage — it  was 
setting  up  an  idol  dangerous  to  liberty — it  had  a  bias 
towards  monarchy  ! 

Washington,  though  he  never  courted  popularity,  was 
attentive  to  the  signs  of  public  opinion,  and  disposed  to  be 
guided  by  them  when  right.     The  time  for  entering  upon 
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his  second  term  of  Presidency  was  at  hand.  There  had 
been  mnch  cavilling  at  the  parade  attending  his  first 
installation.  Jefferson  especially  had  pronounced  it  "  not 
at  all  in  character  with  the  simplicity  of  republican 
government,  and  looking,  as  if  wishfully,  to  those  of 
European  Courts." 

To  guide  him  on  the  coming  occasion,  Washington 
called  the  heads  of  departments  together,  and  desired  they 
would  consult  with  one  another,  and  agiee  on  any  changes 
they  might  consider  for  the  better,  assuring  them  he  would 
willingly  conform  to  whatever  they  should  advise. 

They  held  such  consultation,  an*  ultimately  gave  their 
individual  opinions  in  writing,  with  regard  to  the  time, 
manner,  and  place  of  the  Piesident's  taking  the  oath  of 
oflBce.  As  they  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  gave  no 
positive  advice  as  to  any  change,  no  change  was  made. 
On  the  4th  of  March  the  oath  was  publicly  administered 
to  Washington  by  Mr.  Justice  Gushing,  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  in  presence  of  the  heads  of  departments,  foreign 
ministers,  such  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
as  were  in  town,  and  as  many  other  spectators  as  could  be 
accommodated. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIII. 


Gouverneur  Morria  Minister  at  the  French  Court  —  His  Representations 
of  the  State  of  Affairs  —  Wiwhiugton's  concern  for  Lafayette  — 
JefferaoD  annoyed  at  hia  Forebodings  —  Overthow  of  the  French 
Monarchy —  Imprisonment  of  Lafayette  —  Jefferson  concerned,  but 
not  discouraged,  at  the  Republican  Massacres  — Washington  shocked 
—  His  Letter  to  the  Marchioness  Lafayette. 

Early  in  1792  Gouverneur  Morris  had  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  court. 
His  diplomatic  correspondence  from  Paris  gave  shocking 
accounts  of  the  excesses  attending  the  revolution.  France 
ho  represented  as  governed  by  Jacobin  clubs.  Lafayette, 
by  M>d**Hvouring  to  check  their  excesses,  had  completely 
lo-'  !  )rity.     *'  Were  he  to  appear  just  now  in  Paris, 

an  .  l>y  his  army,"  writes  Morris,  *'  he  would  be  torn 
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to  pieces."  Washington  received  these  accounts  with  deep 
concern.  What  was  to  be  the  fate  of  that  distracted 
country — what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  his  friend  ! 

Jefferson  was  impatient  of  these  gloomy  picturings ; 
especially  when  he  saw  their  effect  upon  Washington's 
mind.  "  The  fact  is,"  writes  he,  "  that  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
a  high-flying  monarchy  man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his 
faith  to  every  fact  against  his  wishes,  and  believing  every- 
thing he  desires  to  be  true,  has  kept  the  President's  mind 
constantly  poisoned  with  his  forebodings." 

His  forebodings,  however,  were  soon  verified.  Lafayette 
addressed  from  his  camp  a  letter  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, formally  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  as  violating  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  con- 
stitution. 

His  letter  was  of  no  avail.  On  the  20th  of  June  bands 
from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  armed  with  pikes,  and 
headed  by  Santerre,  marched  to  the  Tuileries,  insulted  the 
king  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  obliging  him  to  put 
on  the  bonjiet  rouge,  the  baleful  cap  of  liberty  of  the  revo- 
lution. Lafayette,  still  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  hastened  to 
Paris,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  army,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  thus  violated  the  constitution,  by  insulting  in  his 
palace  the  chief  of  the  executive  power.  His  intervention 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  he  returned  with  a  sad  and 
foreboding  heart  to  his  army. 

On  the  9th  of  August  Paris  was  startled  by  the  sound  of 
the  fatal  tocsin  at  midnight.  On  the  10th  the  chateau  of 
the  Tuileries  was  attacked,  and  the  Swiss  guard  who 
defended  it  were  massacred.  The  king  and  queen  took 
refuge  in  the  National  Assembly,  which  body  decreed  the 
suspension  of  the  king's  authority. 

It  was  at  once  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the 
annihilation  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  terror.  Lafayette,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  constitutionalists,  was  involved  in  their  downfall. 
The  Jacobins  denounced  him  in  the  National  Assembly; 
his  arrest  was  decreed,  and  emissaries  were  sent  to  carry 
the  decree  into  effect.  At  first  he  thought  of  repairing  at 
once  to  Paris   and   facing   his   accusers,   but,    on   second 
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thoughts,  determined  to  bend  before  the  storm,  and  await 
the  return  of  more  propitious  days. 

Leaving  everything  in  order  in  his  army,  which  re- 
mained encamped  at  Sedan,  he  set  off  with  a  few  trusty 
friends  for  the  Netherlands,  to  seek  an  asyhim  in  Holland 
ur  the  United  States,  but,  with  his  companions,  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  at  Kochefort,  the  first  Austrian  post. 

"  Thus  his  circle  is  completed,"  writes  Morris.  "  He  has 
spent  his  fortune  on  a  revolution,  and  is  now  crushed  by 
the  wheel  which  he  put  in  motion.  He  lasted  longer  than 
I  expected." 

Washington  looked  with  a  sadder  eye  on  this  catastrophe 
of  Lafayette's  high-hearted  and  gallant  aspirations,  and 
mourned  over  the  adverse  fortunes  of  his  friend. 

The  reign  of   terror  continued.     "  We   have   had   one 
week  of  unchecked  murders,  in  which  some  thousands  have 
j)eriKhed  in  this  city,"  writes  Morris  to  Jefferson,  on  the 
1 0th  of  September.    *'  It  began  with  between  two  and  three 
hundred  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  shot  because  they 
would  not  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  which, 
hey  said,  were  contrary  to  their  conscience."      Thence 
e.se  executors  of  speedy  justice  went  to  the  Ahhaye  where  per- 
ms were  confined  who  were  at  court  on  the   10th   of 
August.    These  were  despatched  also,  and  afterwards  they 
visited  the  other  prisons.     "All  those  who  were  confined 
either  on  the  accusation  or  suspicion  of  crimes,  were  de- 
stroyed." 

The  accounts  of  these  massacres  grieved  Mr.  Jefferson. 
They  were  shocking  in  themselves,  and  he  feared  they 
might  bring  great  discredit  upon  the  Jacobins  of  France, 
whom  he   considered    republican    patriots,   bent   on   the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution.     They  had  acquiesced 
for  a  time,  said  he,  in  the  experiment  of  retaining  an  here- 
ditary' executive,  but  finding,  if  pursued,  it  would  ensure 
the  re-establishment  of  a  despotism,  they  considered   it 
absolutely  indispensable  to  expunge  that  office.      *'  In   the 
^^mjjr^lo  which  was  necessary,  many  guilty  persons  fell 
ut  the  forms  of  trial,  and,  with  them,  some  innocent. 
T  deplore  as   much  as  anybody,  and  shall  deplore 
.'•m  to  the  day  of  my  death.     liut  I  deplore  them 
id  have  done  had  they  fallen  in  battle.     It  was 
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necessary  to  use  the  arm  of  the  people,  a  machine  n  )* 
quite  so  blind  as  balls  and  bombs,  but  blind  to  a  certain 
degree.  A  few  of  their  cordial  friends  met  at  their  hands 
the  fate  of  enemies.  But  time  and  truth  will  rescue  and 
embalm  their  memorie^:,  while  their  posterity  will  be  en- 
joying that  very  liberty  for  which  they  would  never  have 
hesitated  to  offer  up  their  lives.  The  liberty  of  the  whole 
earth  was  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  was 
ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so  little  innocent  blood  ?  My 
own  affections  have  been  deeply  wounded  by  some  of  the 
martyrs  to  this  cause,  but  rather  than  it  should  have  failed, 
[  would  have  seen  half  the  earth  desolated  ;  were  there  but 
an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  country,  and  left  free,  it 
would  be  better  than  as  it  now  is." ' 

Washington,  who  contemplated  the  French  revolution 
with  a  less  sanguine  eye  than  Jefferson,  was  simply  shocked 
at  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  it,  and  at  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  an  unrestrained  populace.  A  letter 
which  he  received  from  Gouvemeur  Morris  (dated  October 
23rd),  placed  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI., 
the  ancient  friend  and  ally  of  America,  in  a  light  to  awaken 
his  benevolent  sympathy.  "  You  will  have  seen,"  writes 
Morris,  that  the  king  is  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors ;  but  I  verily  believe  that  he  wished  sincerely  for 
this  nation  the  enjoyment  of  the  utmost  degree  of  liberty 
which  their  situation  and  circumstances  will  permit.  He 
wished  for  a  good  constitution ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had 
not  the  means  to  obtain  it,  or,  if  he  had,  ho  was  thwarted 
by  those  about  him.  AVhat  may  be  his  fate  God  only  knows, 
but  history^  informs  us  that  the  passage  of  dethroned 
monarchs  is  short  from  the  prison  to  the  grave." 

Nothing,  however,  in  all  the  eventful  tidings  from 
France,  gave  Washington  greater  concern  than  the  cata- 
strophe of  his  friend  Lafayette.  His  first  thoughts  prompted 
the  consolation  and  assistance  of  the  marchioness.  In  a 
letter  to  her,  he  writes : — "  If  I  had  words  that  could 
convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  my  feelings  on  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  this  letter  would 
appear  to  you  in  a  different  garb.     The   sole   object  in 
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writing  to  you  now  is  to  inform  you  that  I  have  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Van  Staphorst,  of  Amsterdam, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  guilders,  Holland 
cuiTency,  equal  to  two  hundred  guineas,  subject  to  your 
orders. 

*'  This  sum  is,  I  am  certain,  the  least  I  am  indebted  for 
services  rendered  me  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafa3ette,  of 
which  I  never  j'et  have  received  the  account.  1  could  add 
much ;  but  it  is  best,  perhaps,  that  I  should  say  little  on 
this  subject.     Your  goodness  will  supply  my  deficiency. 

*'  The  uncertainty  of  your  situation,  after  all  the  in- 
quiries I  have  made,  has  occasioned  a  delay  in  this  address 
and  remittance ;  and  even  now  the  measure  adopted  is 
more  the  eflfect  of  a  desire  to  find  where  you  are,  than  from 
any  knowledge  I  have  obtained  of  your  residence." 

Madame  de  Lafayette,  in  fact,  was  at  that  time  a  pri- 
soner in  Fi-ance,  in  painful  ignorance  of  her  husband's  fate. 
She  had  been  commanded  by  the  Jacobin  committee  to 
repair  to  Paris  about  the  time  of  the  massacres,  but  was 
subsequently  permitted  to  reside  at  Chavaniac,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  municipality. 

We  will  anticipate  events  by  adding  here,  that  some 
time  afterwards,  finding  her  husband  was  a  prisoner  in 
Austria,  she  obtained  permission  to  leave  France,  and 
ultimately,  with  her  two  daughters,  joined  him  in  his 
prison  at  Olrautz.  George  Washington  Lafayette,  the  son 
of  the  General,  determined  to  seek  an  asylum  in  America. 

In  the  mean  time  the  arms  of  revolutionary  France  were 
crowned  with  great  success.  "  Towns  fall  before  them 
without  a  blow,"  writes  Gouverneur  Morris,  '*  and  the  de- 
claration of  rights  produces  an  effect  equal  at  least  to  the 
tnimpct.s  of  Joshua."  But  Morris  was  far  from  drawing  a 
favourable  augury  from  this  success.  "  We  must  observe 
the  civil,  moral,  religious,  and  political  institutions,"  said 
he.  '*  These  have  a  steady  and  lasting  effect,  and  these 
only.  •  *  *  Since  I  have  been  in  this  coimtry  I  have 
seen  the  worship  of  many  idols,  and  but  little  of  the  true 
Gf>d.  I  have  seen  many  of  those  idols  broken,  and  some 
of  them  beaten  to  dust.  1  have  seen  the  late  constitution, 
in  one  short  year,  admired  as  a  stupendous  monument  of 
human  wisdom,  and  ridiculed  as  an  egregious  production 
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of  folly  and  vice.  I  wish  nmch,  Yery  mucli,  the  happiness 
of  this  inconstant  people.  1  love  them.  I  feel  grateful  for 
their  efforts  in  our  cause,  and  I  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  good  constitution  here  as  the  principal  means,  under 
Divine  Providence,  of  extending  the  blessings  of  freedom 
to  the  many  millions  of  my  fellow-men  who  groan  in 
bondage  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  I  do  not  greatly 
indulge  the  flattering  illusions  of  hope,  because  1  do  not 
yet  perceive  that  reformation  of  morals,  without  which 
liberty  is  but  an  empty  sound."  * 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIV. 

Washington's  entrance  upon  his  Second  Term  —  Gloomy  Auspices  — 
Execution  of  Louis  XVI.  —  France  declares  "War  against  England  — 
Belligerent  Excitement  in  America  —  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  — 
French  Mission  to  the  United  States  —  Genet  arrives  in  Charleston 

—  His  Reception  in  Philadelphia  —  Views  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 

—  Washington's  dispassionate  Opinion. 

It  was  under  gloomy  auspices — a  divided  cabinet,  an  in- 
creasing exasperation  of  parties,  a  suspicion  of  monarchical 
tendencies,  and  a  threatened  abatement  of  popularity,  that 
Washington  entered  upon  his  second  term  of  presidency. 
It  was  a  portentous  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
in  a  little  while  came  news  of  that  tragical  event,  the 
beheading  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  an  event  deplored  by 
many  of  the  truest  advocates  of  liberty  in  America,  who, 
like  Washington,  remembered  that  unfortunate  monarch 
as  the  friend  of  their  country  in  her  revolutionary  struggle  ; 
but  others,  zealots  in  the  cause  of  political  reform,  con- 
sidered it  with  complacency,  as  sealing  the  downfall  of  the 
French  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic. 

An  event  followed  hard  upon  it  to  shake  the  quiet  of  the 
world.  Early  in  April  intelligence  was  received  that 
France  had  declared  war  against  England.  Popular  ex- 
citement was  now  wound  up  to  the  higest  pitch.  What, 
it  was  asked,  were  Americans  to  do  in  such  a  juncture  ? 
Could  they  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of  a  conflict  be- 

1  Life  of  Morris,  ii.  248. 
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Nveen  their  ancient  enemy  and  republican  France  ?  Should- 
hey  fold  their  arms  and  look  coldly  on  a  war,  begun,  it  is 
rue,  by  France,  but  threatening  the  subversion  of  the 
republic,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment ? 

j^Iany,  in  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  would  at 
once  have  precipitated  the  country  into  a  war.  Fortu- 
nately this  belligerent  impulse  was  not  general,  and  was 
checked  by  the  calm,  controlling  wisdom  of  Washington. 
He  was  at  Mount  Vernon  when  he  received  news  of  the 
war,  and  understood  that  American  vessels  were  already 
designated,  and  some  even  fitting  out,  to  serve  in  it  as  pri- 
vateers. He  forthwith  despatched  a  letter  to  Jefferson  on 
the  subject.  '*  War  having  actually  commenced  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,"  writes  he,  "  it  behoves  the 
government  of  this  country  to  use  every  means  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  citizens  thereof  from  embroiling  us 
with  either  of  those  powers,  by  endeavouring  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutralit}*." 

Hastening  back  to  Philadelphia,  he  held  a  cabinet 
council  on  the  19th  of  April,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures 
proper  to  be  observed  by  the  United  States  in  the  present 
crisis ;  and  to  determine  upon  a  general  plan  of  conduct 
for  the  Executive. 

In  this  council  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  a 
proclamation  should  be  issued  by  the  President,  "  for- 
bidding the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in 
any  hostilities  on  the  seas,  and  warning  them  against 
carrying  to  the  belligerents  any  articles  deemed  contra- 
band according  to  the  modem  usages  of  nations,  and  for- 
bidding all  acts  and  proceedings  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  of  a  friendly  nation  towards  those  at  war." 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  also,  that  should  the  republic 
of  France  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  he  should 
be  received. 

v..  ,.T,»  at  the  present  day  questions  the  wisdom  of 
\  n's  proclamation  of  neutrality.     It  was  our  true 

jmi-  N  1.^  keep  aloof  from  European  war,  in  which  our 
power  would  be  ineflRcient,  our  loss  certain.  The  measure, 
however,  was  at  variance  with  the  enthusiastic  feelings 
and  excited  passions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens. 
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They  treated  it  for  a  time  with  some  forbearance,  out  of 
long-cherished  reverence  for  Washington's  name  ;  but  his 
popularity,  hitherto  unlimited,  was  no  proof  against  the 
inflamed  state  of  public  feeling.  The  proclamation  was 
stigmatized  as  a  royal  edict  ;  a  daring  assumption  of 
power;  an  open  manifestation  of  partiality  for  England 
and  hostility  to  France. 

Washington  saw  that  a  deadly  blow  was  aimed  at  his 
influence  and  his  administration,  and  that  both  were  at 
hazard  ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  neutrality  was  the  true 
national  policy,  and  he  resolved  to  maintain  it,  whatever 
might  be  his  immediate  loss  of  popular  favour.  His  reso- 
lution was  soon  put  to  the  test. 

The  French  republic  had  recently  appointed  Edmond 
Charles  Genet,  or  '  Citizen  Genet,'  as  he  was  styled, 
minister  to  the  United  States.  He  was  represented  as  a 
young  man  of  good  parts,  very  well  educated,  and  of  an 
ardent  temper.  He  had  served  in  the  bureau  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  ministry  of  Vergennes,  and  been  em- 
ployed in  various  diplomatic  situations  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy,  when  he  joined  the  popular  party,  became 
a  political  zealot,  and  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  mission  to  America. 

A  letter  from  Gouverneur  Morris  apprised  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  the  Executive  Council  had  furnished  Genet  with  three 
hundred  blank  commissions  for  privateers,  to  be  given 
clandestinely  to  such  persons  as  he  might  find  in  America 
inclined  to  take  them.  "  They  suppose,"  writes  Morris, 
"  that  the  avidity  of  some  adventurers  may  lead  them  into 
measures  which  would  involve  altercations  with  Great 
Britain,  and  terminate  finally  in  a  war. 

Genet's  conduct  proved  the  correctness  of  this  informa- 
tion. He  had  landed  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  from 
the  French  frigate  the  Ambuscade,  on  the  8th  of  April,  a 
short  time  before  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  was 
received  wii.h  great  rejoicing  and  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  respect.  His  landing  at  a  port  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  seat  of  government  was  a  singular  move  for 
a  diplomat ;  but  his  object  in  so  doing  was  soon  evident. 
It  is  usual  for  a  foreign  minister  to  present  his  credentials 
to  the  government  to  which  he  comes,  and  be  received  by 
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it  in  form,  before  he  presumes  to  enter  upon  the  exercise  of 
his  functions.  Citizen  Genet,  however,  did  not  stop  for 
these  formalities.  Confident  in  his  nature,  heated  in  his 
zeal,  and  flushed  with  the  popular  waimth  of  his  reception, 
he  could  not  pause  to  consider  the  proprieties  of  his 
mission,  and  the  delicate  responsibilities  involved  in 
diplomacy.  The  contiguity  of  Charleston  to  the  West 
Indies  made  it  a  favourable  port  for  fitting  out  privateers 
against  the  trade  of  these  islands ;  and  during  Genet's 
short  sojourn  there  he  issued  commissions  for  amiing  and 
equipping  vessels  of  war  for  that  purpose,  and  manning 
them  with  Americans. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  Genet  set  out  for  the  north 

by  land.     As  he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  the  newspapers 

teemed   with   accounts   of  the  processions   and   addresses 

with   which   he   was   greeted,  and   the   festivities   which 

elebrated  his  arrival  at  each  place.     Jefi'erson,  in  a  letter 

)  ^ladLson,  wiittenfrom  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  May, 

ves  with  exultation  :  "  The  war  between  France  and 

ind  seems  to  be  producing  an  effect  not  contemplated. 

ae  old  spirit  of  1776,  rekindling  the  newspapers  from 

n  to  Charleston,  proves  this  ;  and  even  the  monocrat 

s  are  obliged  to  publish  the  most  furious  philippics 

ist  England.     A  French  frigate'  took  a  British  prize 

<  jrangej  off  the  Capes  of  Delaware  the  other  day,  and 

nt  her  up  nere.     Upon  her  coming  into  sight,  thousands 

ind   thousands  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  city  crowded  and 

i»;d  the  wharves.     Never  was  there  such  a  crowd  seen 

;  and  when  the  British  colours  were  seen  reversed, 

the  French  flying  above  them,  they  burst  into  peals 

'dtation.     I  wish  we  may  be  able  to  repress  the  spirit 

•pie  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  neutrality.    ♦    *    * 

t  Genet  daily." 

A  1    •  ml  of  Hamilton  writes  in  a  different  vein.     Speak- 

:  .J    t  <  rnot,  he  observes:  **He  has  a  good  person,  a  fine 

i  !'  xion,    quite  active,  and  seems  always  in  a 

■    like  a  busy  man  than  a  man  of  business.     A 

1  :n  his  manners,   ho  announces  himself  in  all 

i^  the  minister  of  the  republic,  &c.,  talks  freely 

'  The  AmbuBcade. 
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of  his  commission,  and,  like  most  Europeans,  seems  to  have 
adopted  mistaken  notions  of  the  penetration  and  knowledge 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His  system,  I  think, 
is  to  laugh  us  into  the  war  if  he  can." 

On  the  16th  of  May  Genet  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 
His  belligerent  operations  at  Charleston  had  already  been 
made  a  subject  of  complaint  to  the  government  by  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister;  but  they  produced  no 
abatement  in  the  public  enthusiasm.  "  It  was  suspected," 
writes  Jefferson,  "  that  there  was  not  a  clear  mind  in  the 
President's  counsellors  to  receive  Genet.  The  citizens, 
however,  determined  to  receive  him.  Arrangements  were 
taken  for  meeting  him  at  Gray's  Perry,  in  a  great  body. 
He  escaped  that,  by  arriving  in  town  with  the  letters 
which  brought  information  that  he  was  on  the  road."' 

On  the  following  day  various  societies  and  a  large  body 
of  citizens  waited  upon  him  with  addresses,  recalling  with 
gratitude  the  aid  given  by  France  in  the  achievement  of 
American  independence,  and  extolling  and  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  the  arms  of  the  French  republic.  On  the  same 
day,  before  Genet  had  presented  his  credentials  and  been 
acknowledged  by  the  President,  he  was  invited  to  a  grand 
republican  dinner,  "  at  which,"  we  are  told,  "  the  company 
united  in  singing  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  A  deputation  of 
French  sailors  presented  themselves,  and  were  received  by 
the  guests  with  the  'fraternal  embrace.'  The  table  was 
decorated  with  the  '  tree  of  liberty,'  and  a  red  cap,  called 
the  cap  of  liberty,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  minister, 
and  from  his  travelled  in  succession  from  head  to  head 
round  the  table."^ 

This  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  was  regarded  with 
indulgence,  if  not  favour,  by  Jeiferson,  as  being  the  efier- 
vescence  of  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  ;  but  was  deprecated 
by  Hamilton  as  an  infatuation  that  might  "do  us  much 
harm,  and  could  do  France  no  good."  A  letter,  written 
by  him  at  the  time,  is  worthy  of  full  citation,  as  embody- 
ing the  sentiments  of  that  party  of  which  he  was  the 
leader.  "  It  cannot  be  without  danger  and  inconvenience 
to  our  interests,  to  impress  on  the  nations  of  Europe  an 

^  Letter  to  Madison.    "Works  iii.  562. 
2  Jay's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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idea  that  we  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  which  has  for 
some  time  past  fatally  misguided  the  measures  of  those 
who  conduct  the  aifairs  of  France,  and  sullied  a  cause  once 
glorious,  and  that  might  have  been  triumphant.  The 
cause  of  France  is  compared  with  that  of  America  during 
its  late  revolution.  \\  ould  to  heaven  that  the  comparison 
were  just!  Would  to  heaven  we  could  discern,  in  the 
mirror  of  French  affairs,  the  same  decorum,  the  same 
gravity,  the  same  order,  the  same  dignity,  the  same 
solemnity,  which  distinguished  the  cause  of  the  American 
Revolution!  Clouds  and  darkness  would  not  then  rest 
upon  the  issue  as  they  now  do.  I  own  I  do  not  like 
the  comparison.  AVhen  I  contemplate  the  horrid  and  sys- 
tematic massacres  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  September  ;  when 
I  observe  that  a  Marat  and  a  Eobespierre,  the  notorious 
prompters  of  those  bloody  scenes,  sit  triumphantly  in  the 
convention,  and  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  measures — 
that  an  attempt  to  bring  the  assassins  to  justice  has  been 
obliged  to  be  abandoned  —when  I  see  an  unfortunate 
prince,  whose  reign  was  a  continued  demonstration  of  the 
goodness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  of  his  attachment 
to  the  people  of  whom  he  was  the  monarch,  who,  though 
educated  in  the  lap  of  despotism,  had  given  repeated 
proofs  that  he  was  not  the  enemy  of  liberty,  brought  pre- 
cipitately and  ignominiously  to  the  block  without  any 
substantial  proof  of  guilt,  as  yet  disclosed — without  even 
an  authentic  exhibition  of  motives,  in  decent  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  ;  when  I  find  the  doctrines  of  atheism 
openly  advanced  in  the  convention,  and  heard  with  loud 
applauses ;  when  I  see  the  sword  of  fanaticism  extended  to 
force  a  political  creed  upon  citizens  who  were  invited  to 
submit  to  the  arms  of  France  as  the  harbingers  of  liberty ; 
when  I  behold  the  hand  of  rapacity  outstretched  to  pro- 
strate and  ravish  the  monuments  of  religious  worship, 
erected  by  those  citizens  and  their  ancestors;  when  I 
perceive  passion,  tumult,  and  violence,  usui-ping  those 
8eat«  where  reason  and  cool  deliberation  ought  to  preside, 
T  '  A-lcdge  that  I  am  glad  to  believe  there  is  no  real 
I  nee  between  what  was  the  cause  of  America  and 

wha*  ],-  th«;  cause  of  France  ;  that  the  difference  is  no  less 
great   than   that  between  liberty  and   licentiousness.    I 
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regret  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  confound  them,  and  I 
feel  anxious,  as  an  American,  that  the  ebullitions  of  incon- 
siderate men  among  us  may  not  tend  to  involve  our 
reputation  in  the  issue. "^ 

Washington,  from  his  elevated  and  responsible  situation, 
endeavoured  to  look  beyond  the  popular  excitement,  and 
regard  the  affairs  of  France  with  a  dispassionate  and  im- 
partial eye ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  saw,  in  the  turn  they 
had  lately  taken,  the  probability  of  a  terrible  confusion,  to 
which  he  could  predict  no  certain  issue :  a  boundless 
ocean  whence  no  land  was  to  be  seen.  He  feared  less,  he 
said,  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France  from  the  pressure  of 
foreign  enemies,  than  from  the  strifes  and  quarrels  of 
those  in  whose  hands  the  government  was  intrusted,  who 
were  ready  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  would  more 
probably  prove  the  worst  foes  the  country  had. 


CHAPTER   CLXXXV. 

Genet  presents  his  Letter  of  Credence  —  His  Diplomatic  Speech  — 
Washington's  Conversation  with  JeflFerson  —  Capture  of  the  Ship 
Grange  and  other  British  Vessels —  Question  of  Restitution  — Dissa- 
tisfaction of  Genet  —  Demands  Release  of  two  American  Citizens  — 
Washington's  Sensitiveness  to  the  Attacks  of  the  Press  —  His  un- 
shaken Determination. 

Ox  the  18th  of  May  Genet  presented  his  letter  of  credence 
to  the  President  ;  by  whom,  notwithstanding  his  late 
unwarrantable  proceedings  at  Charleston,  he  was  well 
received — Washington  taking  the  occasion  to  expiess  his 
sincere  regard  for  the  French  nation. 

Jefferson,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  present,  had 
all  his  warm  sympathies  in  favour  of  Fiance  roused  by 
Genet's  diplomatic  speech.  "  It  was  impossible,"  writes 
he  to  Madison,  "  for  anything  to  be  more  affectionate,  more 
magnanimous,  than  the  purport  of  Genet's  mission.  '  We 
wish  you  to  do  nothing,'  said  he,  '  but  what  is  for  your 
own  good,  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
it.     Cherish  your  own  peace  and  prosperity.     You  have 

1  Hamilton's  Works,  v.  566. 
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expressed  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  more  liberal  com- 
merce with  us ;  I  bring  full  powers  to  form  such  a  treaty, 
and  a  preliminary  decree  of  the  National  Convention  to  lay 
open  our  country  and  its  colonies  to  you,  for  every  purpose 
of  utility,  without  your  participating  the  burthens  of  main- 
taining and  defending  them.  We  see  in  you  the  only 
person  on  earth  who  can  love  us  sincerely,  and  merit  to 
be  so  loved.'  In  jshort,  he  offers  everything  and  asks 
nothing." 

**  Yet  I  know  the  offers  will  be  opposed,"  adds  Jefferson, 
*'  and  suspect  they  will  not  be  accepted.  In  short,  my  dear 
sir,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  conceive  what  is  passing  in 
our  conclave ;  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two,  at  least, 
under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  on  the  one  side,  have  no 
great  antipathy  to  run  foul  of  it  on  the  other,  and  to  make 
a  part  in  the  confederacy  of  princes  against  human  liberty." 
The  "  one  or  two  "  in  the  paragraph  above  cited,  no  doubt, 
imply  Hamilton  and  Knox. 

Washington  again,  in  conversation,  endeavoured  to 
counteract  these  suspicions  which  were  swaying  Jefferson's 
mind  against  his  contemporaries.  We  give  Jefferson's  own 
account  of  the  conversation.  "  He  (Washington)  observed 
that,  if  anybody  wanted  to  change  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment into  a  monarchy,  he  was  sure  it  was  only  a  few- 
individuals,  and  that  no  man  in  the  United  States  would  set 
liis  face  against  it  more  than  himself;  but,  that  this  was 
not  what  he  was  afraid  of:  his  fears  yere  from  another 
quarter  ;  that  there  icon  more  danger  of  anarchy  being  introduced.'' 
He  then  adverted  to  Freneau's  paper  and  its  partisan 
hostilities.  He  despised,  he  said,  all  personal  attacks  upon 
himself,  but  obser\'ed  that  there  never  had  been  an  act  of 
the  government  which  that  paper  had  not  abused.  "  He 
was  evidently  sore  and  warm,"  adds  Jefferson,  "  and  I  took 
his  intention  to  be,  that  I  should  interpoRo  in  some  way 
with  Freneau  ;  perhaps,  withdraw  his  appointment  of  trans- 
lating clerk  in  my  office.     But  I  will  not  do  it." 

It  appears  to  us  rather  an  ungracious  determination  on 
the  part  of  Jefferson  to  keep  this  barking  cur  in  his  employ, 
when  he  found  him  so  annoying  to  the  chief  whom  ho  pro- 
fcHsfd,  and  we  believe  with  sincerity,  to  revere.  Neither 
are  bis  reasons  for  so  doing  satisfactory,  savouring  as  they  do 
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of  those  strong  political  suspicions  already  noticed.  "  His 
(Freneau's)  paper,"  observed  he,  "  has  saved  onr  constitu- 
tion, vrhich  was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and  has  been 
checked  by  no  means  so  powerfully  as  b}^  that  paper.  It 
is  well  and  universally  known,  that  it  has  been  that  paper 
which  checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats  ;  the  President, 
not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party,  has  not,  with  his 
usual  good  sense  and  sangfroid,  looked  on  the  efforts  and 
effects  of  this  free  press,  and  seen  that,  though  some  bad 
things  have  passed  through  it  to  the  public,  yet  the  good 
have  preponderated  immensely." ' 

Jefferson  was  mistaken.  Washington  had  regarded  the 
efforts  and  effects  of  this  free  press  with  his  usual  good  sense  ; 
and  the  injurious  influence  it  exercised  in  public  affairs 
was  presently  manifested  in  the  transactions  of  the  govern- 
ment with  Genet.  The  acts  of  this  diplomatic  personage 
at  Charleston  had  not  been  the  sole  ground  of  the  complaint 
preferred  by  the  British  minister.  The  capture  of  the 
British  vessel,  the  Grange,  by  the  frigate  Ambuscade, 
formed  a  graver  one.  Occurring  within  our  waters,  it  was  a 
clear  usurpation  of  national  sovereignty,  and  a  violation  of 
neutral  rights.  The  British  minister  demanded  a  restitu- 
tion of  the  prize,  and  the  cabinet  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  restitution  should  be  made  :  nor  was  there  any 
difficulty  with  the  French  minister  on  this  head  ;  but  resti- 
tution was  likewise  claimed  of  other  vessels  captured  on 
the  high  seas,  and  brought  into  port  by  the  privateers 
authorized  by  Genet.  In  regard  to  these  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  in  the  cabinet.  Hamilton  and  Knox 
were  of  opinion  that  the  government  should  interpose  to 
restore  the  prizes  :  it  being  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to 
remedy  any  injury  sustained  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its 
ports.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  contended  that  the  case 
should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  justice.  If 
the  courts  adjudged  the  commissions  issued  by  Genet  to  be 
invalid,  they  would,  of  course,  decide  the  captures  made 
under  them  to  be  void,  and  the  property  to  remain  in  the 
original  owners ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  right  to 
the  property  had  been  transferred  to  the  captors  they  would 
60  decide. 

1  Works,  ix.  143. 
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Seeing  this  difference  of  opinion  in  the  cabinet,  Wash- 
ington reserved  the  point  for  further  deliberation ;  but 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  France  and  Britain  the  principles  in  which  they 
concurred;  these  being  considered  as  settled.  Circular 
letters,  also,  were  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  several 
States,  requiring  their  co-operation  with  force,  if  necessary, 
to  carry  out  the  rules  agreed  upon. 

Genet  took  umbrage  at  these  decisions  of  the  government, 
and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in  a  letter,  complaining  of 
them  as  violations  of  natural  right,  and  subversive  of  the 
existing  treaties  between  the  two  nations.  His  letter, 
though  somewhat  wanting  in  strict  decorum  of  language, 
induced  a  review  of  the  subject  in  the  cabinet ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  no  reason  appeared  for  changing  the  system 
adopted.  He  was  further  informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  executive,  the  vessels  which  had  been  illegally  equipped 
should  depart  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Genet  was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  these  decisions. 
He  was  aware  of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  nation  to 
France ;  of  the  popular  disposition  to  go  all  lengths  short 
of  war,  in  her  favour ;  of  the  popular  idea,  that  republican 
interests  were  identical  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  that 
a  royal  triumph  over  republicanism  in  Europe  would  be 
followed  by  a  combination  to  destroy  it  in  this  country. 
He  had  heard  the  clamour  among  the  populace,  and  uttered 
in  Freneau's  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  against  the 
policy  of  neutrality ;  the  people,  he  thought,  were  with  him, 
if  Washington  was  not,  and  he  believed  the  latter  would 
not  dare  to  risk  his  popularity  in  thwarting  their  enthusiasm. 
He  persisted,  therefore,  in  disregarding  the  decisions  of  the 
government,  and  spoke  of  them  as  a  departure  from  the 
obligations  it  owed  to  Franco ;  a  cowardly  abandonment 
of  friends  when  danger  menaced. 

Another  event  added  to  the  irritation  of  Genet.  Two 
American  citizens,  whom  he  had  engaged  at  Charleston  to 
cruise  in  the  service  of  France,  were  arrested  on  board  ol 
the  privateer,  conducted  to  piison,  and  prosecutions  com- 
menced against  them.  The  indignant  feeliuL^s  of  Genet 
were  vented  in  an  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.     When  speaking  of  their  arrest,  *'  The  (MJiiie  laid  to 
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their  charge,"  writes  he — "  the  crime  which  my  mind  can- 
not conceive,  and  which  my  pen  almost  refuses  to  state — is 
the  serving  of  France,  and  defending  with  her  children  the 
common  glorious  cause  of  libei-ty. 

"  Being  ignorant  of  any  positive  law  or  treaty  which 
deprives  Americans  of  this  privilege,  and  authorizes  officers 
of  police  arbitrarily  to  take  mariners  in  the  service  of  France 
from  on  board  of  their  vessels,  I  call  upon  your  intervention, 
sir,  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  immediate  releasement  of  the  above-mentioned 
officers,  who  have  acquired,  by  the  sentiments  animating 
them  and  by  the  act  of  their  engagement,  anterior  to  any 
act  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of  French  citizens,  if  they  have 
lost  that  of  American  citizens." 

The  lofty  and  indignant  tone  of  this  letter  had  no  effect 
in  shaking  the  determination  of  government,  or  obtaining 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Washington  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  very  much  hurried  and  perplexed  by  the 
"  disputes,  memorials,  and  what  not,"  with  which  he  was 
pestered,  by  one  or  other  of  the  powers  at  war.  It  was  a 
sore  trial  of  his  equanimity,  his  impartiality,  and  his  dis- 
crimination, and  wore  upon  his  spirits  and  his  health.  ' '  The 
President  is  not  well,"  writes  Jefferson  to  Madison  (June 
9th)  ;  "  little  lingering  fevers  have  been  hanging  about 
him  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  affected  his  looks  most  re- 
markably. He  is  also  extremely  affected  by  the  attacks 
made  and  kept  up  on  him  in  the  public  papers.  I  think 
he  feels  these  things  more  than  any  other  person  I  ever  yet 
met  with.     I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  them." 

Jefferson's  sorrow  was  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
solution expressed  by  him  to  retain  Freneau  in  his  office, 
notwithstanding  his  incessant  attacks  upon  the  President 
and  the  measures  of  his  government.  Washington  might 
well  feel  sensitive  to  these  attacks,  which  Jefferson  acknow- 
ledges were  the  more  mischievous  from  being  planted  on 
popular  ground,  on  the  universal  love  of  the  people  to  France 
and  its  cause.  But  he  was  not  to  be  deterred,  by  personal 
considerations,  from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty.  He  was 
aware  that,  in  withstanding  the  public  infatuation  in  regard 
to  France,  he  was  putting  an  unparalleled  popularity  at 
hazard  ;  but  he  put  it  at  hazard  without  hesitation  ;  and,  in 
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80  doing,  set  a  magnanimous  example  for  his  successors  in 
oflfice  to  endeavour  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVI. 

Waahington  called  to  Mount  Vernon  —  The  case  of  the  Little  Sarah 
comes  up  in  his  absence  —  Governor  Mifflin  determined  to  prevent 
her  Departure  —  Rage  of  Genet  —  Jefferson  urges  Detention  of  the 
Privateer  until  the  President's  return  —  Evasive  assurance  of  Genet 
—  Distrust  of  Hamilton  and  Knox  —  Washington  retiu-us  to  Phila- 
delphia —  A  Cabinet  Council  —  Its  determination  communicated  to 
Genet  —  The  Vessel  sails  in  defiance  of  it  —  Formation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Society  —  The  recall  of  Genet  determined  on  —  The  Ribald 
Lampoon  —  Washington's  Outburst. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  Washington  was  suddenly  called 
to  Mount  Vernon  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Whiting,  the 
manager  of  his  estates.  During  his  brief  absence  from  the 
seat  of  government  occurred  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah. 
This  was  a  British  merchant  vessel  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  and  brought  into  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  had  been  armed  and  equipped  for 
privateering,  manned  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
many  of  them  Americans,  and  her  named  changed  into 
that  of  Le  Petit  Democrat,  This,  of  course,  was  in  violation 
of  Washington's  decision,  which  had  been  communicated 
to  Genet. 

General  Mifflin,  now  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
informed,  on  the  6th  of  July,  that  the  vessel  was  to  sail  the 
next  day,  sent  his  secretary,  Mr.  Dallas,  at  midnight  to 
Genet,  to  persuade  him  to  detain  her  until  the  President 
should  arrive,  intimating  that  otherwise  force  would  be 
used  to  prevent  her  departure. 

Genet  flew  into  one  of  the  transports  of  passion  to  which 
he  was  prone;  contrasted  the  treatment  experienced  by 
him  from  the  officers  of  government,  with  the  attachment 
to  his  nation  professed  by  the  people  at  large ;  declared 
that  the  President  was  not  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
and  had  no  right,  without  consulting  Congress,  to  givo 
such  instructions  as  he  had  issued  to  the  State  Governors ; 
threatened  to  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  people,  and 
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to  repel  force  by  force,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  seize 
the  privateer. 

Apprised  of  this  menace,  Governor  Mifflin  forthwith 
ordered  out  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  militia  to  take 
possession  of  the  privateer,  and  communicated  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Jeiferson  now  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  in  an  interview  with  Genet,  repeated  the 
request  that  the  privateer  be  detained  until  the  arrival  of 
the  President.  Genet,  he  writes,  instantly  took  up  the 
subject  in  a  very  high  tone,  and  went  into  an  immense 
field  of  declamation  and  complaint.  Jefferson  made  a  few 
efforts  to  be  heard,  but,  finding  them  ineffectual,  suffered 
the  torrent  of  vituperation  to  pour  on.  He  sat  in  silence, 
therefore,  while  Genet  charged  the  government  with  having 
violated  the  treaties  between  the  two  nations ;  with  having 
suffered  its  flag  to  be  insulted  and  disregarded  by  the 
English  ;  who  stopped  its  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  took 
out  of  them  whatever  they  suspected  to  be  French  pro- 
perty. He  declared  that  he  had  been  thwarted  and 
opposed  in  everything  he  had  to  do  with  the  government ; 
so  that  he  sometimes  thought  of  packing  up  and  going 
away,  as  he  found  he  could  not  be  useful  to  his  nation  in 
anything.  He  censured  the  executive  for  the  measures  it 
had  taken  without  consulting  Congress,  and  declared  that, 
on  the  President's  return,  he  would  certainly  press  him  to 
convene  that  body. 

He  had  by  this  time  exhausted  his  passion  and  moderated 
his  tone,  and  Jefferson  took  occasion  to  say  a  word  : — "  I 
stopped^  him,"  writes  he,  "at  the  subject  of  calling  Con- 
gress ;  explained  our  constitution  to  him  as  having  divided 
the  functions  of  government  among  three  different  authori- 
ties, the  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary,  each  of  which 
were  supreme  on  all  questions  belonging  to  their  depart- 
ment, and  independent  of  the  others ;  liiat  all  the  questions 
which  had  arisen  between  him  and  us  belonged  to  the 
executive  department,  and,  if  Congress  were  sitting,  could 
not  be  carried  to  them,  nor  would  they  take  notice  of 
them." 

Genet  asked,  with  surprise,  if  Congress  were  not  the 
sovereign. 
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'•  No,"  replied  Jefiferson,  "  they  are  sovereign  only  in 
making  laws ;  the  executive  is  the  sovereign  in  executing 
them,  and  the  judiciary  in  construing  them,  where  they 
relate  to  that  department." 

*'  But  at  least,"  cried  Genet,  "  Congress  are  bound  to  see 
that  the  treaties  are  observed."  •'  No,"  rejoined  Jefferson, 
'*  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed,  arising  out  of  treaties, 
which  they  can  take  notice  of.  The  President  is  to  see 
that  treaties  are  observed." 

''If  he  decides  against  the  treaty,"  demanded  Genet, 
"  to  whom  is  a  nation  to  appeal  ?"  "  The  constitution," 
replied  Jefferson,  "  has  made  the  President  the  last  appeal." 

Genet,  perfectly  taken  aback  at  finding  his  own  igno- 
rance in  the  matter,  shnigged  his  shoulders,  made  a  bow, 
and  said,  "  ho  would  not  compliment  Mr.  Jefferson  on 
such  a  constitution !" 

He  had  now  subsided  into  coolness  and  good  humour, 
and  the  subject  of  the  Little  Sarah  being  resumed,  Jeffer- 
son pressed  her  detention  until  the  President's  return  ; 
intimating  that  her  previous  departure  would  be  considered 
a  very  serious  offence. 

Genet  made  no  promise,  but  expressed  himself  very 
happy  to  be  able  to  infoim  Mr.  Jefferson  that  the  vessel 
was  not  in  a  state  of  readiness ;  she  had  to  change  her 
position  that  day,  he  said,  and  fall  down  the  river,  some- 
where about  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  for  the  convenience 
of  taking  some  things  on  board,  and  would  not  depart  yet. 

When  Jefferson  endeavoured  to  extort  an  assurance  that 
she  would  await  the  President's  return,  he  evaded  a  direct 
committal,  intimating  however,  by  look  and  gesture,  that  she 
would  not  be  gone  before  that  time  ; — "  But  let  me  beseech 
you,"  said  he,  *'  not  to  permit  any  attempt  to  put  men  on 
board  of  her.  She  is  filled  with  high-spirited  patriots,  and 
they  will  unquestionably  resist.  And  there  is  no  occasion  ; 
for  I  tell  you  she  will  not  be  ready  to  depart  for  some 
time." 

Jefferson  was  accordingly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  privateer  would  remain  in  the  river  until  the  President 
fthonld  decide  on  her  case,  and,  on  communicating  this  con- 
viction to  the  Governor,  the  latter  ordered  the  militia  to 
be  dihiniasod. 
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Hamilton  and  Knox,  on  the  other  hand,  were  distrustful, 
and  proposed  the  immediate  erection  of  a  batteiy  on  Mud 
Island,  with  guns  mounted  to  fire  at  the  vessel,  and  even 
to  sink  her,  if  she  attempted  to  pass.  Jefferson,  however, 
refusing  to  concur  in  the  measure,  it  was  not  adopted. 
The  vessel  at  that  time  was  at  Gloucester  Point,  but  soon 
fell  down  to  Chester. 

Washington  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  July ; 
when  papers  requiring  "  instant  attention  "  were  put  into 
his  hands.  They  related  to  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah, 
and  were  from  Jefferson,  who,  being  ill  with  fever,  had 
retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  Kothing  could  exceed 
the  displeasure  of  Washington  when  he  examined  these 
papers. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Jefferson,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  puts  these  indignant  queries : — "  What  is  to 
be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Little  Sarah,  now  at  Chester  ? 
Is  the  minister  of  the  French  republic  to  set  the  acts  of 
this  government  at  defiance  with  impunity?  And  then 
threaten  the  executive  with  an  appeal  to  the  people ! 
What  must  the  world  think  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  in  submitting  to  it  ? 

"  These  are  serious  questions.  Circumstances  press  for 
decision,  and,  as  you  have  had  time  to  consider  them  (upon 
me  they  come  unexpectedly),  1  wish  to  know  your  opinion 
upon  them,  even  before  to-morrow,  for  the  vessel  may  then 
be  gone." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  reply  of  the  same  date,  informed  the 
President  of  his  having  received  assurance,  that  day,  from 
Mr.  Genet,  that  the  vessel  would  not  be  gone  before  his 
(the  President's)  decision. 

In  consequence  of  this  assurance  of  the  French  minister, 
no  immediate  measures  of  a  coercive  nature  were  taken 
with  regard  to  the  vessel ;  but,  in  a  cabinet  council  held 
the  next  day,  it  was  determined  to  detain  in  port  all  pri- 
vateers which  had  been  equipped  within  the  United  States 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

No  time  was  lost  in  communicating  this  determination 
to  Genet;  but,  in  defiance  of  it,  the  vessel  sailed  on  her 
cruise. 

It  must  have  been  a  severe  trial  of  Washington's  spirit 
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to  see  his  authority  thus  braved  and  insulted,  and  to  find 
that  the  people,  notwithstanding  the  indignity  thus 
offered  to  their  chief  magistrate,  sided  with  the  aggres- 
sors, and  exulted  in  their  open  defiance  of  his  neutral 
policy. 

About  this  time  a  society  was  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  French  minister,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  of  Pai'is.  It  was  called  the  Democratic  Society,  and 
soon  gave  rise  to  others  throughout  the  Union ;  all  taking 
the  French  side  in  the  present  questions.  The  term 
democrat,  thenceforward,  began  to  designate  an  ultra- 
republican. 

Fresh  mortifications  awaited  Washington  from  the  dis- 
tempered state  of  public  sentiment.  The  trial  came  on  of 
Gideon  Henfield,  an  American  citizen,  prosecuted  under 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  for  having  enlisted 
at  Charleston,  on  board  of  a  French  privateer  which  had 
brought  prizes  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  The  popu- 
lace took  part  with  Henfield.  He  had  enlisted  before  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality  had  been  published,  and  even  if 
he  had  enlisted  at  a  later  date,  was  he  to  be  punished  for 
engaging  with  their  ancient  ally,  France,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  against  the  royal  despots  of  Europe  ?  His  acquittal 
exposed  Washington  to  the  obloquy  of  having  attempted  a 
measure  which  the  laws  would  not  justify.  It  showed 
him,  moreover,  the  futility  of  attempts  at  punishment  for 
infractions  of  the  rules  proclaimed  for  the  preservation  of 
neutrality ;  while  the  clamorous  rejoicing  by  which  the 
acquittal  of  Henfield  had  been  celebrated,  evinced  the 
popular  disposition  to  thwart  that  line  of  policy  which  he 
considered  most  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good. 
Nothing,  however,  could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that 
policy.  "  I  have  consolation  within,"  said  he,  "  that  no 
earthly  effort  can  deprive  me  of,  and  that  is,  that  neither 
ambitious  nor  interested  motives  have  influenced  my  con- 
duct. ITio  arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  however 
barbed  and  well  pointed,  can  never  reach  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  me;  though,  whilst  I  am  set  up  as  a  marky 
they  will  be  continually  aimed."  * 

>  Letter  to  Gov.  Lee.    Sparks,  x.  359. 
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Hitherto  Washington  had  exercised  great  forbearance 
toward  the  French  minister,  notwithstanding  the  little 
respect  shown  by  the  latter  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  ofiBcial  communications  of  Genet  were 
becoming  too  offensive  and  insulting  to  be  longer  tolerated. 
Meetings  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  Attorney- 
General  were  held  at  the  President's  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
Aug-ust,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  official  correspondence 
and  conduct  of  Genet  was  passed  in  review ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  his  recall  should  be  desired.  Jefferson  recom- 
mended that  the  desire  should  be  expressed  with  great 
delicacy  ;  the  others  were  for  peremptory  terms.  Knox  was 
for  sending  him  off  at  once,  but  this  proposition  was  gene- 
rally scouted.  In  the  end  it  was  agreed  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  Gouvemor  IMorris,  giving  a  statement  of  the 
case,  with  accompanying  documents,  that  he  might  lay  the 
whole  before  the  Executive  Council  of  France,  and  explain 
the  reason  for  desiring  the  recall  of  Mr.  Genet. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  publication  of  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, and  a  statement  of  the  proceedings,  should  be 
made  by  way  of  appeal  to  the  people.  This  produced  ani- 
mated debates.  Hamilton  spoke  with  great  warmth  in 
favour  of  an  appeal.  Jefferson  opposed  it.  *'  Genet,"  said 
he,  "  will  appeal  also  :  it  will  become  a  contest  between 
the  President  and  Genet.  Anonymous  writers  will  take  it 
up.  There  will  be  the  same  difference  of  opinion  in  public 
as  in  our  cabinet — there  will  be  the  same  difference  in 
Congress,  for  it  must  be  laid  before  them.  It  would  work, 
therefore,  very  unpleasantly  at  home.  How  would  it  work 
abroad  ?  " 

Washington,  already  weary  and  impatient  under  the  in- 
cessant dissensions  of  his  Cabinet,  was  stung  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  might  be  held  up  as  in  conflict  with  Genet, 
and  subjected,  as  he  had  been,  to  the  ribaldry  of  the  press. 
At  this  unlucky  moment  Knox  blundered  forth  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  scandalous  libels  already  in  circulation — a 
pasquinade  lately  printed,  called  the  Funeral  of  George 
Washington,  wherein  the  President  was  represented  as 
placed  upon  a  guillotine,  a  horrible  parody  on  the  late 
decapitation  of  the  French  King.  "  The  President,"  writes 
Jefferson,  "  now  burst  forth  into  one  of  those  transports  of 
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passion  beyond  his  control ;  inveighed  against  the  personal 
abuse  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  defied  any 
man  on  earth  to  produce  a  single  act  of  his,  since  he  had 
been  in  the  government,  that  had  not  been  done  on  the 
purest  motives. 

**  He  had  never  repented  but  once  the  having  slipped 
the  moment  of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  mo- 
ment since.  In  the  agony  of  his  heart  he  declared  that 
he  had  rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  his  present  situa- 
tion ;  that  he  had  rather  be  on  his  fann  than  to  be  made 
emperor  of  the  world ;  and  yet,  said  he,  indignantly,  '  they 
are  charging  me  with  wanting  to  be  a  king ! ' 

*'  All  were  silent  during  this  burst  of  feeling — a  pause 
ensued  :  it  was  difficult  to  resume  tlie  question.  Washing- 
ton, however,  who  had  recovered  his  equanimity,  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulty.  There  was  no  necessity,  he  said, 
for  deciding  the  matter  at  present ;  the  propositions  agreed 
to,  respecting  the  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  might  be  put  into  a 
train  of  execution,  and,  perhaps,  events  would  show  whe- 
ther the  appeal  would  be  necessary  or  not."  ' 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVII. 

Threatened  Dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  —  Action  between  the  Ambus- 
cade and  Boston  —  Triumphant  return  of  the  former  to  New  York 
—  A  French  Fleet  arrives  same  Day  —  Excitement  of  the  People  — 
Genet  arrives  in  the  midst  of  it  —  His  enthusiastic  Reception  —  Is 
informed  by  Jefferson  of  the  Measures  for  his  Recall  —  His  Rage  and 
Reply  —  Decline  of  his  Popularity. 

Washington  had  hitherto  been  annoyed  and  perplexed  by 
having  to  manage  a  divided  cabinet ;  he  was  now  threat- 
ened with  that  cabinet's  dissolution.  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
informed  him  by  letter,  that  private  as  well  as  public 
rea«ons  had  determined  him  to  retire  from  office  towards 
the  clotie  of  the  next  session  ;  probably  with  a  view  to  give 
Congre««  an  opportunity  to  examine  into  his  conduct. 
Now  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jeflerson,  dated  July  aist,  in 

>  Jefferson's  Works,  ix.  164. 
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which  he  recalled  the  circumstances  which  had  induced 
hiTTi  to  postpone  for  a  while  his  original  intention  of 
retiring  from  office  at  the  close  of  the  first  four  years  of 
the  republic.  These  circumstances,  he  observed,  had  now 
ceased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  him  free  to  think  again 
of  a  day  on  which  to  withdraw  ;  "  at  the  close,  therefore,  of 
the  ensuing  month  of  September,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  retire 
to  scenes  of  greater  tranquillity,  from  those  for  which  I  am 
every  day  more  and  more  convinced  that  neither  my  talents, 
tone  of  mind,  nor  time  of  life,  fit  me." 

Washington  was  both  grieved  and  embarrassed  by  this 
notification.  Full  of  concern,  he  called  upon  Jefferson 
at  his  country  residence  near  Philadelphia — pictured  his 
deep  distress  at  finding  himself,  in  the  present  perplex- 
ing juncture  of  affairs,  about  to  be  deserted  by  those  of  his 
cabinet  on  whose  counsel  he  bad  counted,  and  whose 
places  he  knew  not  where  to  find  persons  competent  to 
supply ;  and,  in  his  chagrin,  again  expressed  his  repent- 
ance that  he  himself  had  not  resigned  as  he  had  once 
meditated. 

The  public  mind,  he  went  on  to  observe,  was  in  an 
alarming  state  of  ferment — political  combinations  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  forming ;  where  all  this  would  end  he 
knew  not.  A  new  Congress  was  to  assemble,  more  nu- 
merous than  the  last,  perhaps  of  a  different  spirit :  the 
first  expressions  of  its  sentiments  would  be  important,  and 
it  would  relieve  him  considerably  if  Jefferson  would  remain 
in  office,  if  it  were  only  until  the  end  of  the  session. 

Jefferson,  in  reply,  pleaded  an  excessive  repugnance  to 
public  life  ;  and,  what  seems  to  have  influenced  him  more 
sensibly,  the  actual  uneasiness  of  his  position.  He  was 
obliged,  he  said,  to  move  in  exactly  the  circle  which  he 
knew  to  bear  him  peculiar  hatred — "  the  wealthy  aristo- 
crats, the  merchants  connected  closely  with  England,  the 
newly-created  paper  fortunes."  Thus  surrounded,  his  words 
were  caught,  multiplied,  misconstrued,  and  even  fabricated, 
and  spread  abroad  to  his  injury. 

Mr.  Jefferson  pleaded,  moreover,  that  the  opposition  of 
views  between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  himself  was  peculiarly 
unpleasant,  and  destructive  of  the  necessary  harmony. 
Viith  regard  to  the  republican  party  he  was  sure  it  had 
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not  a  view  which  went  to  the  frame  of  the  government ;  he 
believed  the  next  Congress  would  attempt  nothing  material. 
but  to  render  their  own  body  independent.  The  ma- 
noeuvres of  Mr.  Genet  might  produce  some  little  embaiTass- 
ment,  but  the  republicans  would  abandon  that  functionary 
the  moment  they  knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct. 

Washington  replied,  that  he  believed  the  views  of  the 
republican  party  to  be  perfectly  pure ;  "  but  when  men 
put  a  machine  into  motion,"  said  he,  "  it  is  impossible  for 
for  them  to  stop  it  exactly  where  they  would  choose,  or  to 
say  where  it  will  stop.  The  constitution  we  have  is  an 
excellent  one,  if  we.  can  keep  it  where  it  is." 

He  again  adverted  to  Jetierson's  constant  suspicion  that 
there  was  a  party  disposed  to  change  the  constitution  into 
a  monarchical  form,  declaring  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who  would  set  his  face  more  decidedly 
against  such  a  change  than  himself. 

*'  No  rational  man  in  the  United  States  suspects  you  of 
any  other  disposition,"  cried  Jefferson  ;  "  but  there  does  not 
pass  a  week  in  which  we  cannot  prove  declarations  drop- 
ping from  the  monarchical  party,  that  our  government  is 
good  for  nothing — is  a  milk-and-water  tiling  which  cannot 
support  itself — that  we  must  knock  it  down,  and  set  up 
something  with  more  energy." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  rejoined  Washington,  "  it  is  a  proof 
of  their  insanity  ;  for  the  republican  spirit  of  the  Union  is  so 
manifest,  and  so  solid,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  any  one 
can  expect  to  move  it." 

We  have  only  Jefferson's  account  of  this  and  other  inter- 
esting interviews  of  a  confidential  nature  which  he  had 
with  the  President,  and  we  give  them  generally  almost  in 
his  own  words,  through  which,  partial  as  they  may  have 
been,  we  discern  Washington's  constant  efforts  to  moderate 
the  growing  antipathies  between  the  eminent  men  whom 
he  had  sought  to  assist  him  in  conducting  the  govemment. 
He  continued  to  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Jefferson's  abi- 
lities— his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  his  thorough  pa- 
triotism ;  and  it  wa«  his  eames-t  desire  to  retain  him  in  his 
cabinet  through  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  session  of  Con- 
fess— b<;fore  the  close  of  which  he  trusted  the  affairs^of 
the   country  relating  to  foreign  powers,   Indian  disturb- 
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ances,  and  internal  policy,  would  have  taken  a  more  deci- 
sive, and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  agreeable  form  than  they  then 
had.  A  compromise  was  eventually  made,  according  to 
which  Jefferson  was  to  be  allowed  a  temporary  absence  in 
the  autumn,  and  on  his  return  was  to  continue  in  office 
until  January. 

In  the  mean  time  Genet  had  proceeded  to  New  York, 
which  very  excitable  city  was  just  then  in  a  great  agitation. 
The  frigate  Ambuscade,  while  anchored  in  the  harbour,  had 
been  challenged  to  single  combat  by  the  British  frigate 
Boston,  Captain  Courtney,  which  was  cruising  off  the  Hook. 
The  challenge  was  accepted  :  a  severe  action  ensued  ;  Court- 
ney was  killed,  and  the  Boston,  much  damaged,  was 
obliged  to  stand  for  Halifax.  The  Ambuscade  returned 
triumphant  to  New  York,  and  entered  the  port  amid  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  populace.  On  the  same  day  a 
French  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  arrived  from  the  Chesapeake  and 
anchored  in  the  Hudson  river.  The  officers  and  crews 
were  objects  of  unbounded  favour  with  all  who  inclined  to 
the  French  cause.  Bompard,  the  commander  of  the  Am- 
buscade, was  the  hero  of  the  day.  Tri-coloured  cockades, 
and  tri-coloured  ribbons  were  to  be  seen  on  ever)'  side,  and 
rude  attempts  to  chant  the  Marseilles  Hymn  and  the  Car- 
magnole resounded  through  the  streets. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  firing  of  cannon  announced  that  Citizen  Genet  was 
arrived  at  Powles  Hook  Ferry,  directly  opposite  the  city. 
There  was  an  immediate  assemblage  of  the  republican 
party  in  the  fields  now  called  the  Park.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  escort  Genet  into  the  city.  He  entered  it  amid 
the  almost  frantic  cheerings  of  the  populace.  Addresses 
were  made  to  him,  expressing  devoted  attachment  to  the 
French  republic,  and  abjuring  all  neutrality'-  in  regard  to 
its  heroic  struggle.  "  The  cause  of  France  is  the  cause  of 
America,"  cried  the  enthusiasts  :  "  it  is  time  to  distinguish 
its  friends  from  its  foes."  Genet  looked  round  him.  The 
tri-coloured  cockade  figured  in  the  hats  of  the  shouting 
multitude ;  tri-coloured  ribbons  fluttered  from  the  dresses 
of  females  in  the  windows ;  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  top  of  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  (the  City  Exchange), 
surmounted  by  the  cap  of  liberty.     Can  we  wonder  that 
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what  little  discretion  Genet  possessed  was  completely 
overborne  by  this  tide  of  seeming  popularity  ? 

In  the  midst  of  his  self-gratulation  and  complacency, 
however,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefterson  (Sept. 
1 5th),  acquainting  him  with  the  measures  taken  to  procure 
his  recall,  and  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  for 
that  purpose  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris.  It  was 
added  that,  out  of  anxious  regard  lest  the  interests  of 
France  might  suffer,  the  Executive  would,  in  the  mean 
time,  receive  his  (M.  Genet's)  communications  in  writing, 
and  admit  the  continuance  of  his  functions  so  long  as  they 
should  be  restrained  within  the  law  as  theretofore  an- 
nounced to  him,  and  should  be  of  the  tenor  usually  ob- 
served towards  independent  nations  by  the  representative 
of  a  friendly  power  residing  with  them. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  threw  Genet  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  produced  a  reply  (Sept.  18th),  written 
while  he  was  still  in  a  great  heat.  In  this  he  attributed 
his  disfavour  with  the  American  government  to  the  machi- 
nations of  "  those  gentlemen  who  had  so  often  been  repre- 
sented to  him  as  aristocrats,  partisans  of  monarchy,  parti- 
sans of  England  and  her  constitution,  and  consequently 
enemies  of  the  principles  which  all  good  Frenchmen  had 
embraced  with  religious  enthusiasm,"  "  These  persons," 
he  said,  "  alarmed  by  the  popularity  which  the  zeal  of  the 
American  people  for  the  cause  of  France  had  shed  upon 
her  minister — alarmed  also  by  his  inflexible  and  incorrupt- 
ible attachment  to  the  severe  maxims  of  democracy — were 
striving  to  ruin  him  in  his  own  country,  after  having  united 
all  their  efforts  to  calumniate  him  in  the  minds  of  their 
fellow-citizens." 

"  These  people,"  observes  he,  "  instead  of  a  democratic 
ambassador,  would  prefer  a  minister  of  the  ancient  regime, 
very  complaisant,  very  gentle,  very  disposed  to  pay  court 
to  people  in  office,  to  confonn  blindly  to  everything  which 
flattered  their  views  and  projects  ;  above  all,  to  prefer  to 
the  KOTO  and  modest  society  of  good  farmers,  simple  citizens, 
and  honest  artizans,  that  of  distinguished  personages  who 
s]»eculate  so  patriotically  in  the  public  funds,  in  the  lands, 
and  the  paper  of  government." 

In  his  heat  Genet  resented  the  part  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
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taken,  notwithstanding  their  cordial  intimacy,  in  the  pre- 
sent matter,  although  this  part  had  merely  been  the  dis- 
charge of  an  official  duty.  "  Whatever,  sir,"  writes  Genet, 
"  may  be  the  result  of  the  exploit  of  which  you  have 
rendered  yourself  the  generous  instrument,  after  having 
made  me  believe  that  you  were  my  friend — after  having 
initiated  me  in  the  mysteries  which  have  influenced  my 
hatred  against  all  those  who  aspire  to  absolute  power, 
there  is  an  act  of  justice  which  the  American  people — 
which  the  French  people — which  all  free  people  are  inte- 
rested in  demanding :  it  is,  that  a  particular  inquiry  should 
be  made,  in  the  approaching  Congress,  into  the  motives 
which  have  induced  the  chief  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
United  States  to  take  upon  himself  to  demand  the  recall  of 
a  public  minister,  whom  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States  had  received  fraternally  and  recognised,  before  the 
diplomatic  forms  had  been  fulfilled  in  respect  to  him  at 
Philadelphia." 

The  wrongs  of  which  Genet  considered  himself  entitled 
to  complain  against  the  executive,  commenced  bef ;ie  his 
introduction  to  that  functionary.  It  was  the  ^proclamation 
of  neutrality  which  first  grieved  his  spirit.  "  I  was  ex- 
extremely  wounded,"  writes  he,  "  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  haste,  before  knowing  what  1  had  to 
transmit  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic,  to  proclaim 
sentiments  over  which  decency  and  friendship  should  at 
least  have  thrown  a  veil." 

He  was  grieved,  moreover,  that  on  his  first  audience 
the  President  had  spoken  only  of  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States  for  France,  without  uttering  a  word  or  ex- 
pressing a  single  sentiment  in  regard  to  its  revolution ; 
although  all  the  towns,  all  the  villages  from  Charleston  to 
Philadelphia,  had  made  the  air  resound  with  their  ardent 
voices  for  the  French  republic.  And  what  further  grieved 
his  spirit  was,  to  observe  "  that  this  first  magistrate  of  a 
free  people  had  decorated  his  saloon  with  certain  medal- 
lions of  Capet  [meaning  Louis  XVI.]  and  his  family,  which 
served  in  Paris  for  rallying  signs." 

We  forbear  to  cite  further  this  angry  and  ill-judged  letter. 
Unfortunatel}"  for  Genet's  ephemeral  popularity,  a  rumour 
got  abroad  that  he  had  expressed  a  determination  to  appeal 
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from  the  President  to  the  people.  This  at  first  was  con- 
tradicted, but  was  ultimately  established  by  a  certificate  of 
Chief  Justice  Jay  and  Mr.  Kufus  King,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  was  published  in  the  papei's. 

The  spirit  of  audacity  thus  manifested  by  a  foreign  mi- 
nister shocked  the  national  pride.  Meetings  were  held  in 
ever}-  part  of  the  Union  to  express  the  public  feeling  in  the 
matter.  In  these  meetings  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
and  the  system  of  measures  flowing  from  it  were  sustained, 
partly  from  a  conviction  of  their  wisdom  and  justice,  but 
more  from  an  undiminished  affection  for  the  person  and 
character  of  Washington ;  for  many  who  did  not  espouse 
his  views  were  ready  to  supjjort  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
constitutional  functions.  The  warm  partisans  of  Genet, 
however,  were  the  more  vehement  in  his  support  from  the 
temporary-  ascendancy  of  the  other  party.  They  advocated 
his  right  to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the  people.  The 
President,  they  argued,  was  invested  with  no  sanctity  to 
make  such  an  act  criminal.  In  a  republican  country  the 
people  were  the  real  sovereigns. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVIII. 

Neutrality  endangered  by  Great  Britain  —  Her  ill-advised  Measures  — 
Detention  of  Vessels  bound  for  France  —  Impressment  of  American 
Seamen  —  Persistence  in  holding  the  Western  Posts  —  Congress 
assembles  in  December  —  The  President's  opening  Speech  —  His 
Censure  of  Genet  —  The  Vice-President's  allusion  to  it  —  The  Ad- 
ministration in  a  Minority  in  the  House  —  Proclamation  of  Neu- 
trality sujitained  —  JefiFerson's  Report  —  Retires  from  the  Cabinet  — 
His  parting  Rebuke  to  Genet  —  His  Character  of  Washington. 

While  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  so  jealously 
guarded  by  Washington,  was  endangered  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  French  minister,  it  was  put  to  imminent  hazard  by 
iU-advi«ed  measures  of  the  British  cabinet. 

Inhere  wa«  such  a  scarcity  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  crops,  that  a  famine  was  apprehended. 
England,  availing  herhelf  of  her  naval  ascendency,  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  distress  of  her  rival  by  cutting  ofi"  all 
her  supplies  from  abroad.     In  June,  1793,  therefore,  her 
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cruisers  were  instructed  to  detain  all  vessels  bound  to 
France  with  cargoes  of  com,  flour,  or  meal,  take  them  into 
port,  unload  them,  purchase  the  cargoes,  make  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  freight,  and  then  release  the  vessels ;  or 
to  allow  the  masters  of  them,  on  a  stipulated  security,  to 
dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  a  port  in  amity  with  England. 
This  measure  gave  umbrage  to  all  parties  in  the  United 
States,  and  brought  out  an  earnest  remonstrance  from  the 
government,  as  being  a  violation  of  the  law  of  neutrals, 
and  indefensible  on  any  proper  construction  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

Another  grievance  which  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of 
resentment  against  Great  Britain,  was  the  frequent  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen,  a  wrong  to  which  they 
were  particularly  exposed  from  national  similarity. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  persistence  of  Great  Britain 
in  holding  the  posts  to  the  south  of  the  lakes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  treaty  stipulations,  ought  to  have  been  given 
up.  Washington  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to  press 
our  rights  under  the  treaty,  with  the  vigorous  hand  that 
some  would  urge ;  questions  having  risen  in  some  of  the 
State  courts,  to  obstruct  the  fulfilment  of  our  part  of  it, 
which  regarded  the  payment  of  British  debts  contracted 
before  the  war. 

The  violent  partisans  of  France  thought  nothing  of  these 
shortcomings  on  our  own  part;  and  would  have  had  the 
forts  seized  at  once ;  but  Washington  considered  a  scru- 
pulous discharge  of  our  own  obligations  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary, should  so  violent  a  measure  be  deemed  advisable. 
His  prudent  and  conscientious  conduct  in  this  particular, 
so  in  unison  with  the  impartial  justice  which  governed  all 
his  actions,  was  cited  by  partisan  writers,  as  indicative  of 
his  preference  of  England  to  "  our  ancient  ally." 

The  hostilities  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio,  by  many 
attributed  to  British  wiles,  still  continued.  'J'he  attempts 
at  an  amicable  negotiation  had  proved  as  fruitless  as  Wash- 
ington had  anticipated.  The  troops  under  Wayne  had, 
therefore,  taken  the  field  to  act  offensively ;  but,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  had  formed  a  winter  camp  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati,  whence  Wayne  was 
to  open  his  campaign  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
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Congiess  assembled  on  the  2nd  of  December  (1793), 
with  various  causes  of  exasperation  at  work  ;  the  intrigues 
of  Genet  and  the  aggressions  of  England  uniting  to  aggra- 
vate to  a  degree  of  infatuation  the  partiality  for  France, 
and  render  imminent  the  chance  of  a  foreign  war. 

Washington,  in  his  opening  speech,  after  expressing  his 
deep  and  respectful  sense  of  the  renewed  testimony  of 
public  approbation  manifested  in  his  re-election,  proceeded 
to  state  the  measures  he  had  taken,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the 
belligerent  parties.  Still  he  pressed  upon  Congress  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  the  country'  in  a  condition  of  com})lete 
defence.  "  The  United  States,"  said  he,  "  ought  not  to 
indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human 
events,  they  will  for  ever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  ap- 
peals to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every  nation  abounds. 
There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations, 
which  will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must 
be  able  to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace — one  of 
the  most  powerful  instruments  of  oui'  prosperity — it  must 
be  known  that  we  are,  at  all  times,  ready  for  war."  In 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  he  urged  measures  to  increase 
the  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  arsenals,  and  to 
improve  the  militia  establishment. 

One  part  of  his  speech  conveyed  an  impressive  admoni- 
tion to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives :  "  No  pecuniary  con- 
sideration is  more  urgent  than  the  regular  redemption  and 
discharge  of  the  public  debt ;  in  none  can  delay  be  more 
injurious,  or  an  economy  of  time  more  valuable." 

The  necessity  of  augmenting  the  public  revenue,  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  objects  suggested,  was 
likewihe  touched  upon. 

In  concluding  his  speech,  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  his  hearers  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  the  important 
intpr*»«»ts  confided  to  them,  and  the  conscicntiousnesi?  that 
sh'  ri  over  their  deliberations.     "Without  an  un- 

pr«  ;fX)lne8s,  the  welfare  of  the  government  may  be 

hazarded  ;  without  harmony,  as  far  as  consists  with  free 
dom  of  sentiment,  its  dignity  may  be  lost.     But,  as  the 
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legislative  proceedings  of  the  United  States  will  never,  I 
trust,  be  reproached  for  the  want  of  temper  or  of  candour,  so 
shall  not  the  public  happiness  languish  from  the  want  oi 
my  strenuous  and  warmest  co-operation." 

In  a  message  to  both  Houses,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
concerning  foreign  relations,  Washington  spoke  feelingly 
with  regard  to  those  with  the  rei^resentative  and  executive 
bodies  of  France  :  "It  is  with  extreme  concern  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  the  proceedings  of  the  person  whom  they 
have  unfortunately  appointed  their  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary here,  have  breathed  nothing  of  the  friendly  spirit  of 
the  nation  which  sent  him ;  their  tendency,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  to  involve  us  in  war  abroad,  and  discord 
and  anarchy  at  home.  So  far  as  his  acts,  or  those  of  his 
agents,  have  threatened  our  immediate  commitment  in  the 
war,  or  flagrant  insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  their 
effect  has  been  counteracted  by  the  ordinary  cognizance  of 
the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  confided  to  me. 
Where  their  danger  was  not  imminent,  they  have  been 
borne  with,  from  sentiments  of  regard  for  his  nation ;  from 
a  sense  of  their  friendship  towards  us ;  from  a  conviction 
that  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  long  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  person  who  has  so  little  respected  our 
mutual  dispositions ;  and,  I  will  add,  from  a  reliance  on 
the  firmness  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  their  principles  of 
peace  and  order." 

John  Adams,  speaking  of  this  passage  of  the  message, 
says : — "  The  President  has  given  Genet  a  bolt  of  thunder." 
He  questioned,  however,  whether  Washington  would  be 
supported  in  it  by  the  two  Houses :  "  although  he  stands 
at  present  as  high  in  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the 
people  as  ever  he  did,  I  expect  he  will  find  many  bitter 
and  desperate  enemies  arise  in  consequence  of  his  just 
judgment  against  Genet.' 

In  fact,  the  choice  of  speaker  showed  that  there  was  a 
majority  of  ten  against  the  administration,  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  ;  yet  it  was  manifest,  from  the  affectionate 
answer  on  the  6th,  of  the  two  Houses,  to  Washington's 
speech,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  at  his  re-election, 


1  Letter  to  Mrs.  Adams.     Life,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 
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that  he  was  not  included  in  the  opposition  which,  from 
this  act,  appeared  to  await  his  political  system.  The 
House  did  justice  to  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  the  mo- 
tives which  had  prompted  him  again  to  obey  the  voice  of 
his  countrN',  when  called  by  it  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
*'  It  is  to  virtues  which  have  commanded  long  and  univer- 
sal reverence,  and  services  from  which  have  flowed  great 
and  lasting  benefits,  that  the  tribute  of  praise  may  be 
paid,  without  the  reproach  of  flattery  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
same  sources  that  the  fairest  anticipations  may  be  derived 
in  favour  of  the  public  happiness." 

Notwithstanding  the  popular  ferment  in  favour  of  France, 
both  Houses  seem  to  have  approved  the  course  pursued  by 
Washington  in  regard  to  that  country ;  and  as  to  his  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality,  while  the  House  approved  of  it  in 
guarded  terms,  the  Senate  pronounced  it  a  "measure  well- 
timed  and  wise ;  manifesting  a  watchful  solicitude  for  tho 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  calculated  to  promote  it." 

Early  in  the  session,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  compliance  with 
a  requisition  which  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
made,  Feb.  23rd,  1791,  furnished  an  able  and  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  state  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
different  countries;  the  nature  and  extent -of  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  the  American 
shipping :  specifying,  also,  the  various  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  by  which  our  commerce  was  embarrassed, 
and,  in  some  instances,  almost  ruined.  "  Two  methods," 
he  said,  "  presented  themselves,  by  which  these  impedi- 
ments might  bo  removed,  modified,  or  counteracted ; 
friendly  arrangement  or  countervailing  legislation. 
Friendly  arrangements  were  preferable  with  all  who 
would  come  into  them,  and  we  should  carry  into  such 
arrangements  all  the  liberality  and  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion which  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  But,"  he 
adds,  *'  should  any  nation  continue  its  system  of  prohibi- 
tive duties  and  regulations,  it  behoves  us  to  protect  our 
citizens,  their  commerce,  and  navigation,  by  counter  pro- 
hibitions, duties,  and  regulations."  To  effect  this,  he 
suggested  a  series  of  legislative  measures  of  a  retaliatory 
kind.' 

*  See  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  vii. 
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Witli  this  able  and  elaborate  report  Jeiferson  closed  his 
labours  as  Secretary  of  State.  His  last  act  was  a  kind  of 
parting  gun  to  Mr.  Genet.  This  restless  functionary  had, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  sent  to  him  translations  of  the 
instructions  given  him  by  the  executive  council  of  France  ; 
desiring  that  the  President  would  lay  them  officially  be- 
fore both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  proposing  to  transmit, 
successively,  other  papers  to  be  laid  before  them  in  like 
manner. 

Jefferson,  on  the  31st  of  December,  informed  Genet  that 
he  had  laid  his  letter  and  its  accompaniments  before  the 
President.  "  I  have  it  in  charge  to  observe,"  adds  he, 
•'that  your  functions  as  the  missionary  of  a  foreign  nation 
here,  are  confined  to  the  transactions  of  the  affairs  of  your 
nation  with  the  Executive  of  the  United  States ;  that  the 
communications  which  are  to  pass  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  cannot  be  a  subject  for  your  in- 
terference, and  that  the  President  must  be  left  to  judge  for 
himself  what  matters  his  duty  or  the  public  good  may  re- 
quire him  to  propose  to  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  I 
have,  therefore,  the  honour  of  returning  you  the  copies 
sent  for  distribution,  and  of  being,  with  gieat  respect,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  sei'vant." 

Such  was  Jefferson's  dignified  rebuke  of  the  presump- 
tuous meddling  of  Genet ;  and  indeed  his  whole  course  of 
official  proceedings  with  that  minister,  notwithstanding 
his  personal  intimacy  with  him  and  his  strong  French 
partialities,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  approbation.  Genet, 
in  fact,  who  had  calculated  on  Jefferson's  friendship, 
charged  him  openly  with  having  a  language  official  and  a 
language  confidential ;  but  it  certainly  was  creditable  to 
him,  as  a  public  functionary  in  a  place  of  high  trust,  that, 
in  his  official  transactions,  he  could  rise  superior  to  indi- 
vidual prejudices  and  partialities,  and  consult  only  the 
dignity  and  interests  of  his  country. 

Washington  had  been  especially  sensible  of  the  talents 
and  integrity  displayed  by  Jefferson  during  the  closing 
year  of  his  secretaryship,  and  particularly  throughout  this 
French  perplexity,  and  had  recently  made  a  last  attempt, 
but  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  the 
cabinet.     On   the   same   day   with   his    letter   to    Genet, 
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Jefferson  adaressed  one  to  Washington,  reminding  him  of 
his  having  postponed  his  retirement  from  office  until  the 
end  of  the  annual  year.  "  That  term  being  now  arrived," 
writes  he,  "  and  my  propensities  to  retirement  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  irresistible,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of 
resigning  the  office  into  your  hands.  Be  pleased  to  accept 
with  it  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  the  indulgences  which 
you  have  been  so  good  as  to  exercise  towards  me  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Conscious  that  my  need  of  them 
has  been  great,  I  have  still  ever  found  them  greater, 
without  any  other  claim  on  my  part  than  a  firm  pursuit  of 
what  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  right,  and  a  thorough  dis- 
dain of  all  means  which  were  not  as  open  and  honourable 
as  their  object  was  pure.  I  carry  into  my  retirement  a 
lively  sense  of  your  goodness,  and  shall  continue  gratefully 
to  remember  it." 

The  following  was  Washington's  reply  : — "  Since  it  has 
been  impossible  to  prevent  you  to  forego  any  longer  the 
indulgence  of  your  desire  for  private  life,  the  event,  how- 
ever anxious  I  am  to  avert  it,  must  be  submitted  to. 

"  But  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  leave  your  station  without 
assuring  you  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  your 
integrity  and  talents,  and  which  dictated  your  original 
nomination,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  fullest  experience, 
and  that  both  have  been  eminently  displayed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duty." 

The  place  thus  made  vacant  in  the  cabinet  was  filled  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  whose  office  of  Attorney-General 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  William  Bradford,  of  l^ennsylvania. 

No  one  seemed  to  throw  off'  the  toils  of  office  with  more 
delight  than  Jefferson ;  or  to  betake  himself  with  more 
devotion  to  the  simple  occupations  of  rural  life.  It  was 
his  boast,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  some  time  after 
his  return  to  Monticello,  that  he  had  seen  no  newspaper 
since  he  had  left  Philadelphia,  and  he  believed  he  should 
never  take  another  newspaper  of  any  sort.  *'  I  think  it  is 
Montaigne,"  writes  he,  "  who  has  said,  that  ignorance  is 
the  softest  pillow  on  which  a  man  can  rest  his  head.  I 
am  sure  it  is  true  as  to  everything  political,  and  shall 
endeavour  to  estrange  my.self  to  everything  of  that  cha- 
racter."    Yet  the   very  next  sentence  shows  the  lurking 
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of  the  old  party  feud.  "  I  indulge  myself  in  one  political 
topic  only — that  is,  in  declaring  to  my  countrymen  the 
shameless  corruption  of  a  portion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit  devotion  to 
the  treasury.""^ 

We  subjoin  his  comprehensive  character  of  Washington, 
the  result  of  long  observation  and  cabinet  experience,  and 
written  in  after  years,  when  there  was  no  temptation  to 
insincere  eulogy : — 

"His  integrity  was  most  pure;  his  justice  the  most 
inflexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias 
his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the*  word, 
a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man." 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIX. 


Debate  on  Jefferson's  Report  on  Commercial  Intercourse  —  A  Naval 
Force  proposed  for  the  protection  of  Commerce  against  Piratical 
Cruisers  —  Further  instances  of  the  audacity  of  Genet  —  His  Recall 
—  Arrival  of  his  Successor  —  Irritation  excited  by  British  Captures 
of  American  Vessels  —  Preparations  for  Defence  —  Embargo  — 
Intense  excitement  at  "  British  Spoliations  "  —  Partisans  of  France 
in  the  Ascendant  —  A  Chance  for  accommodating  Difficulties  — 
Jefferson's  Hopes  of  Reconciliation — The  War  Ciy  uppermost  — 
Washington  determines  to  send  a  special  Envoy  to  the  British 
Government  —  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Tench  Coxe. 

Public  affairs  were  becoming  more  and  more  complicated, 
and  events  in  Europe  were  full  of  gloomy  portent.  "  The 
news  of  this  evening,"  writes  John  Adams  to  his  wife,  on 
the  9th  of  January,  "is,  that  the  queen  of  France  is  no 
more.  When  will  savages  be  satisfied  with  blood?  No 
prospect  of  peace  in  Europe,  therefore  none  of  internal 
harmony  in  America.  ^Ve  cannot  well  be  in  a  more 
disagreeable  situation  than  we  are  with  all  Europe,  with 
all  Indians,  and  with  all  Barbary  rovers.  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  Continent  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the  other,  and 
the  President's  situation,  which  is  highly  responsible,  is 
very  distressing." 

1  Letter  to  E.  Randolph.     Works,  iv.  103. 
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Adams  speaks  of  having  had  two  hours'  conversation 
with  Washington  alone  in  his  cabinet,  but  intimates  that 
he  could  not  reveal  the  purport  of  it,  even  by  a  hint ;  it  had 
satisfied  him,  however,  of  Washington's  earnest  desire  to 
do  right ;  his  close  application  to  discover  it,  and  his 
deliberate  and  comprehensive  view  of  our  affairs  with  all 
the  world.  '*  The  anti-federalists  and  the  Frenchified 
zealots,"  adds  Adams,  '*  have  nothing  now  to  do  that  I 
can  conceive  of,  but  to  ruin  his  character,  destroy  his 
peace,  and  injure  his  health.  He  supports  all  their  attacks 
with  firmness,  and  his  health  appears  to  be  veiy  good."* 

The  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  commercial  intercourse 
was  soon  taken  up  in  the  House  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  A  series  of  resolutions  based  on  it,  and  relating 
to  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Madison,  and 
became  the  subject  of  a  warm  and  acrimonious  debate. 
The  report  upheld  the  policy  of  turning  the  course  of  trade 
from  England  to  France,  by  discriminations  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  resolutions  were  to  the  same  purport.  The 
idea  was  to  oppose  commercial  resistance  to  commercial 
injury ;  to  enforce  a  perfect  commercial  equality  by  retaliat- 
ing impositions,  assuming  that  the  commercial  system  of 
Great  Britain  was  hostile  to  the  United  States — a  position 
strongly  denied  by  some  of  the  debaters. 

Though  the  subject  was,  or  might  seem  to  be,  of  a 
purely  commercial  nature,  it  was  inevitably  mixed  up  with 
political  considerations,  according  as  a  favourable  inclina- 
tion to  England  or  France  was  apprehended.  The  debate 
waxed  warm  as  it  proceeded,  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
bitterness.  Fisher  Ames  stigmatized  the  resolutions  as 
having  French  stamped  upon  the  very  face  of  them.  Where- 
upon, Colonel  Parker  of  Virginia  wished  that  there  were 
a  stamp  on  the  forehead  of  every  one  to  designate  whether 
he  were  for  France  or  England.  For  himself,  he  would 
not  be  silent  and  hear  that  nation  abused,  to  whom 
America  was  indebted  for  her  rank  as  a  nation.  There 
was  a  burst  of  applause  in  the  gallery  ;  but  the  indecorum 
was  rebuked  by  the  galleries  being  cleared. 

>  life  of  John  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  4G1 . 
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The  debate,  wliicli  had  commenced  on  the  13th  of 
January  (1794),  was  protracted  to  the  3rd  of  February, 
when  the  question  being  taken  on  the  first  resolution,  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  five,  so  nearly  were 
parties  divided.  The  further  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing resolutions  was  postponed  to  March,  when  it  was 
resumed,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  new  complexion  of 
affairs,  was  suspended  without  a  decision. 

The  next  legislative  movement  was  also  productive  of  a 
warm  debate,  though  connected  with  a  subject  which 
appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  nation.  Algerine 
corsairs  had  captured  eleven  American  merchant  vessels, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  prisoners,  and  the  regency 
manifested  a  disposition  for  further  outrages.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  Congress  proposing  a  force  of  six  frigates, 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against 
the  cruisers  of  this  piratical  power.  The  bill  met  with 
strenuous  opposition.  The  force  would  require  time  to 
prepare  it ;  and  would  then  be  insufficient.  It  might  be 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  large  permanent  navy  and  a 
great  public  debt.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  Algiers  with  money,  as  was  done  by  other 
nations  of  superior  maritime  force,  or  to  purchase  the 
protection  of  those  nations.  It  seems  hardly  credible,  at 
the  present  day,  that  such  policy  could  have  been  urged 
before  an  American  Congress,  without  provoking  a  burst 
of  scorn  and  indignation  ;  yet  it  was  heard  without  any 
emotion  of  the  kind  ;  and,  though  the  bill  was  eventually 
passed  by  both  Houses,  it  was  but  by  a  small  majority.  It 
received  the  hearty  assent  of  the  President. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  fresh  instances  had  come 
before  the  government  of  the  mischievous  activity  and 
audacity  of  Genet ;  showing  that,  not  content  with  com- 
promising the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  at  sea,  he 
was  attempting  to  endanger  it  by  land.  From  documents 
received,  it  appeared  that  in  November  he  had  sent  emis- 
saries to  Kentucky,  to  enroll  American  citizens  in  an 
expedition  against  New  Orleans  and  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions ;  furnishing  them  with  blank  commissions  for  the 
purpose.^  It  was  an  enterprise  in  which  the  adventurous 
1  American  State  Papers,  ii.  36. 
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people  of  that  State  were  ready  enough  to  embark,  through 
enthusiasm  for  the  French  nation  and  impatience  at  the 
delay  of  Spain  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Another  expedition  was  to  proceed  against  the  Floridas; 
men  for  the  purpose  to  be  enlisted  at  the  South,  to 
rendezvous  in  Georgia,  and  to  be  aided  by  a  body  of 
Indians  and  by  a  French  fleet,  should  one  arrive  on 
the  coast. 

A  proclamation  from  Governor  Moultrie  checked  all 
such  enlistments  in  South  Carolina,  but  brought  forth  a 
letter  from  Genet  to  Mr.  Jefterson,  denying  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  armed  force  in  that  state  for  the 
service  of  the  republic  ;  "At  the  same  time,"  adds  he,  "  I 
am  too  frank  to  conceal  from  you  that,  authorized  by  the 
French  nation  to  deliver  brevets  to  such  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  who  feel  animated  by  a  desire  to  serve  the  fairest 
of  causes,  I  have  accorded  them  to  several  brave  republi- 
cans of  South  Carolina,  whose  intention  appeared  to  me  to 
be,  in  expatriating  themselves,  to  go  among  the  tribes  of 
independent  Indians,  ancient  friends  and  allies  of  France, 
to  inflict,  if  they  could,  in  concert  with  them,  the  harm  to 
Spaniards  and  Englishmen  which  the  governments  of 
those  two  nations  had  the  baseness  to  do  for  a  long  time 
to  your  fellow-citizens,  under  the  name  of  these  savages, 
the  same  as  they  have  done  recently  under  that  of  the 
Algerines." 

Documents  relating  to  these  transactions  were  commu- 
nicated to  Congress  by  Washington  early  in  January.  But, 
though  the  expedition  set  on  foot  in  South  Carolina  had 
been  checked,  it  was  subsequently  reported  that  the  one  in 
Kentucky  against  Louisiana  was  still  in  progress  and  about 
to  descend  the  Ohio. 

Thene  schemes  showed  such  determined  purpose,  on  the 
part  of  Genet,  to  undermine  the  peace  of  the  United  States, 
that  Washington,  without  waiting  a  reply  to  the  demand 
for  1.'  '1.  resolved  to  keep  no  further  tenns  with  that 

hea'  lomat.     ITie  dignity,  possibly  the  safety  of  the 

United  istatcs,  depended  upon  immediate  measures. 

In  a  cabinet  council   it  was  determined  to  supersede 
Gei  -matic  functions,  deprive  him  of  the  consequent 

pri  lud  arrest  his  person ;  a  message  to  Congres«, 
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avowing  sucli  determination,  was  prepared,  but  at  this 
critical  juncture  came  despatches  from  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
announcing  Genet's  recall. 

The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had,  in  fact,  re- 
probated the  conduct  of  Genet  as  unauthorized  by  his 
instructions  and  deserving  of  punishment,  and  Mr.  Fauchet, 
secretary  of  the  executive  council,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Mr.  Fauchet  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
February. 

About  this  time  vigilance  was  required  to  guard  against 
wrongs  from  an  opposite  quarter.  We  have  noticed  the 
orders  issued  by  Great  Britain  to  her  cruisers  in  June,  1793, 
and  the  resentment  thereby  excited  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  6th  of  the  following  month  of  November  she  had 
given  them  additional  instructions  to  detain  all  vessels 
laden  with  the  produce  of  any  colony  belonging  to  France, 
or  carrying  supplies  to  any  such  colony,  and  to  bring  them, 
with  their  cargoes,  to  British  ports,  for  adjudication  in  the 
British  courts  of  Admiralty. 

Captures  of  American  vessels  were  taking  place  in  con- 
sequence of  these  orders,  and  heightening  public  irritation. 
They  were  considered  indicative  of  determined  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Great  Biitain,  and  they  produced  measures  in 
Congress,  preparatory  to  an  apprehended  state  of  war.  An 
embargo  was  laid,  prohibiting  all  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  place  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  and 
vigorous  preparations  for  defence  were  adopted  with  but 
little  opposition. 

On  the  27  th  of  March  resolutions  were  moved  that  all 
debts  due  to  British  subjects  be  sequestered  and  paid  into 
the  treasury,  as  a  fund  to  indemnify  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  depredations  sustained  from  British  cruisers,  and 
that  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  be  interdicted  until 
she  had  made  compensation  for  these  injuries,  and  until  she 
should  make  surrender  of  the  Westeni  posts. 

The  popular  excitement  was  intense.  Meetings  were 
held  on  the  subject  of  British  spoliations.  "  Peace  or  war  " 
was  the  absorbing  question.  The  partisans  of  France  were 
now  in  the  ascendant.  It  was  scouted  as  pusillanimous  any 
longer  to  hold  terms  with  England.  "  No  doubt,"  said  they, 
"  she  despises  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  as  an  evidence 
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of  timidity ;  every  motive  of  self-respect  calls  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  show  a  proper  spirit." 

It  was  suggested  that  those  who  were  in  favour  of  resist- 
ing  British  aggressions  should  mount  the  tri-coloured 
cockade  ;  and  forthwith  it  was  mounted  by  many ;  while  a 
Democratic  Society  was  fonued  to  correspond  with  the  one 
at  Philadelphia,  and  aid  in  giving  eflect  to  these  popular 
sentiments. 

^^'hile  the  public  mind  was  in  this  inflammable  state, 
Washington  received  advices  fiom  Mr.  Tinckney,  the 
American  minister  in  London,  informing  him  that  the 
British  ministry  had  issued  instructions  to  the  commanders 
of  armed  vessels,  revoking  those  of  the  6th  of  November, 
1793.  Lord  Grenville  also,  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Pinckney,  had  explained  the  real  motives  for  that  order, 
showing  that,  however  oppressive  in  its  execution,  it  had 
not  been  intended  for  the  special  vexation  of  American 
commerce. 

Wa^shington  laid  Pinckney's  letter  before  Congress  on  the 
4th  of  April.  It  had  its  eflect  on  both  parties  ;  federalists 
saw  in  it  a  chance  of  accommodating  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore opposed  all  measures  calculated  to  irritate ;  the  other 
party  did  not  press  their  belligerent  propositions  to  any 
immediate  decision,  but  showed  no  solicitude  to  avoid  a 
rapture. 

Jefferson,  though  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  the  French 
party,  avowed  in  a  letter  to  Madison  his  hope  that  war 
would  not  result ;  but  that  justice  would  be  obtained  in  a 
peaceable  way;'  and  he  repeats  the  hope  in  a  subsequent 
letter.  "  My  countrjTnen,"  writes  he,  "  are  groaning 
under  the  insults  of  Great  Britain.  I  hope  some  means 
will  turn  up  of  reconciling  our  faith  and  honour  with 
peace.  I  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  enough  of  one  war 
never  to  wish  to  see  another." 

**  'Tis  as  great  an  error,"  writes  Hamilton,  at  the  same 
time,  "for  a  nation  to  overrate  as  to  underrate  itself. 
Presumption  is  as  great  a  fault  as  timidity.  'Tis  our  error 
to  overrate  ourselves  and  underrate    Great   Britain;    we 

*  Jefferaon's  Worka,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 02. 
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forget  how  little  we  can  annoy,  how  much  we  may  be 
annoyed."^ 

The  war  cry,  however,  is  too  obvious  a  means  of  popular 
excitement  to  be  readily  given  up.  Busy  partisans  saw 
that  the  feeling  of  the  populace  was  belligerent,  and  every 
means  were  taken  by  the  press  and  the  democratic  societies 
to  exasperate  this  feeling ;  according  to  them  the  crisis 
called,  not  for  moderation,  but  for  decision — for  energj^. 
Still,  to  adhere  to  a  neutral  position,  would  argue  tame- 
ness— cowardice!  Washington,  however,  was  too  morally 
brave  to  be  clamoured  out  of  his  wise  moderation  by  such 
taunts.  He  resolved  to  prevent  a  war  if  possible,  by  an 
appeal  to  British  justice,  to  be  made  through  a  special 
envoy,  who  should  represent  to  the  British  government  the 
injuries  we  had  sustained  from  it  in  various  ways,  and 
should  urge  indemnification. 

The  measure  was  decried  by  the  party  favourable  to 
France,  as  an  undue  advance  to  the  British  government ; 
but  they  were  still  more  hostile  to  it  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  Hamilton  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  mission. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  addressed  a 
strong  letter  to  the  President,  deprecating  the  mission,  but 
especially  the  reputed  choice  of  the  envoy.  James  Monroe, 
also,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Senate,  remonstrated 
against  the  nomination  of  Hamilton,  as  injurious  to  the 
public  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  Washington  himself, 
and  offered  to  explain  his  reasons  to  the  latter  in  a  private 
interview. 

Washington  declined  the  interview,  but  requested  Mr. 
Monroe,  if  possessed  of  any  facts  which  would  disqualify 
Mr.  Hamilton  for  the  mission,  to  communicate  them  to 
him  in  writing. 

"  Colonel  Hamilton  and  others  have  been  mentioned," 
adds  he,  "  but  no  one  is  yet  absolutely  decided  upon  in  my 
mind.  But  as  much  will  depend,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  abilities  of  the  person  sent,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country,  and  as  I  alone  am  responsible  for  a 
proper  nomination,  it  certainly  behoves  me  to  name  such 
a  one  as,  in  my  judgment,  combines  the  requisites  for  a 


1  Hami  tou    Works,  iv.  528. 
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mission  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  this  country." 

Hamilton,  however,  aware  of  the  "  collateral  obstacles  " 
which  existed  with  respect  to  himself,  had  resolved  to 
advise  \\  ashiugton  to  drop  him  from  the  consideration,  and 
to  fix  upon  another  character ;  and  recommended  John  Jay, 
the  (,'hief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  the  man  whom  it 
would  be  advisable  to  send.  "  1  think,"  writes  he,  "  the 
business  would  have  the  best  chance  possible  in  his  hands, 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  his  mission  would  issue  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  produce  the  most  important  good  to  the 
nation."' 

Mr.  Jay  was  the  person  ultimately  chosen.  Washington, 
in  his  message,  thus  nominating  an  additional  envoy  to 
Great  Britain,  expressed  undiminished  confidence  in  the 
minister  actually  in  London.  "  But  a  mission  like  this," 
observes  he,  "  while  it  corresponds  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  will  announce  to  the  world  a  solicitude  for  a 
friendly  adjustment  of  our  complaints  and  a  reluctance  to 
hostility.  Going  immediately  from  the  United  States,  such 
an  envoy  will  carry  with  him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing temper  and  sensibility  of  our  countiy,  and  will  thus  be 
taught  to  vindicate  our  rights  with  firmness,  and  to  culti- 
vate peace  with  sincerity." 

The  nomination  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  ten 
Senators. 

By  this  sudden  and  decisive  measure  Washington  sought 
to  stay  the  precipitate  impulses  of  public  passion  ;  to  give 
time  to  put  the  country  into  a  complete  state  of  defence, 
and  to  provide  such  other  measures  as  might  be  necessary, 
if  negotiation,  in  a  reasonable  time,  should  prove  unsuc- 
cessful.* 

Notwithstanding  the  nomination  of  the  envoy,  the  re- 
solution to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  was  only  lost 
in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President, 
which  was  given,  according  to  general  balief,  "  not  from 
a  disinclination  to  the  ulteri(ir  expedience  of  the  measure, 

*  Hamilton's  WorkH,  vol.  iv,  p.  531. 

*  Letter  to  Edmund  Ilandulph.     Writings,  x.  403. 
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but  from  a  desire,"  previously,  "  to  try  tlie  effect  of  nego- 
tiation.'" 

AMiile  Washington  was  thus  endeavouring  to  steer  the 
vessel  of  State  amid  the  surges  and  blasts  which  were 
threatening  on  every  side,  Jefterson,  who  had  hauled  out 
of  the  storm,  writes  serenely  from  his  retirement  at  Monti- 
cello,  to  his  friend  Tench  Coxe  at  Paris : — 

*'  Your  letters  give  a  comfortable  view  of  French  affairs, 
and  later  events  seem  to  confirm  it.  Over  the  foreign 
powers  I  am  convinced  they  will  triumph  completely,  and 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequent 
disgrace  of  the  invading  tyrants,  is  destined,  in  order  of 
events,  to  kindle  the  wrath  of  Europe  against  those  who 
have  dared  to  embroil  them  in  such  wickedness,  and  to 
bring  at  length,  kings,  nobles,  and  priests  to  the  scaffolds 
which  they  have  been  so  long  deluging  with  human  blood. 
I  am  still  warm  whenever  I  think  of  these  scoundrels, 
though  I  do  it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  preferring  infinitely  to 
contemplate  the  tranquil  growth  of  my  lucerne  and  pota- 
toes. I  have  so  completely  withdrawn  myself  from  these 
spectacles  of  usurpation  and  misrule,  that  I  do  not  take  a 
single  newspaper,  nor  read  one  a  month ;  and  I  feel  myself 
infinitely  the  happier  for  it."* 


CHAPTER  CXC. 

James  Monroe  appointed  Minister  to  France  in  place  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris  recalled  —  His  Reception  —  Pennsylvania  Insurrection— Pro- 
clamation of  Washington  —  Perseverance  of  the  Insurgents  —  Second 
Proclamation  —  The  President  proceeds  against  them  —  General 
Morgan —  Lawrence  Lewis — Washington  arranges  a  Plan  of  Military 
Operations  —  Returns  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  Lee  in  command  — 
Submission  of  the  Insurgents  —  The  President's  Letter  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Jay,  Minister  at  London. 

The  French  government,  having  so  promptly  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  the  American  government  in  recalling 
citizen  Genet,  requested,  as  an  act  of  reciprocity,  the  recall 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  whose   political   sympathies  were 
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considered  highly  aristocratical.  The  request  was  granted 
accordingly,  but  Washington  in  a  letter  to  Morris,  notify- 
ing him  of  his  being  superseded,  assured  him  of  his  own 
undiminished  confidence  and  friendship. 

James  Monroe,  who  was  appointed  in  his  place,  arrived 
at  Paris  in  a  moment  of  gieat  reaction.  Eobespierre  had 
terminated  his  bloody  career  on  the  scafibld,  and  the  Reign 
of  Terror  was  at  an  end.  The  new  minister  frum  the 
United  States  was  received  in  public  by  the  Convention. 
The  sentiments  expressed  by  Monroe  on  delivering  his 
credentials  were  so  completely  in  unison  with  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  that  the  President  of  the  Convention  em- 
braced him  with  emotion,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
American  and  French  flags  should  be  entwined  and  hung 
up  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  in  sign  of  the  union  and 
friendship  of  the  two  republics. 

Chiming  in  with  the  popular  impulse,  Monroe  presented 
the  American  flag  to  the  Convention,  on  the  part  of  his 
country.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  decree 
was  parsed,  that  the  national  flag  of  France  should  be 
transmitted  in  return,  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  was  becoming  painfully 
aware  that  censorious  eyes  at  home  were  keeping  a  watch 
upon  his  administi'ation,  and  censorious  tongues  and  pens 
were  ready  to  cavil  at  every  measure.  *'  The  afiairs  of 
this  country  cannot  go  wrong,"  writes  he  ironically  to 
Gouvemeur  Morris ;  "  there  are  so  many  uxUchful  guardians 
of  them,  and  such  infallible  guides,  that  no  one  is  at  a  loss 
for  a  director  at  every  turn." 

This  is  almost  the  only  instance  of  irony  to  be  found  in 
his  u-i:nlly  plain,  direct  correspondence,  and  to  us  is 
in  uriifully  suggestive  of  that  soreness  and  weariness  of 
li<  irt  with  which  he  saw  his  conscientious  policy  mis- 
iiTi  1.  rsirxxl  or  misrepresented,  and  himself  becoming  an 
•     r  party  hostility. 

II  three   weeks  after  the  date   of  this  letter,   an 

ion  broke  out  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsj'lvania 

'  r;   .        nit  of  the  excise  law.     We  have  already  mentioned 

the  riotoos  opposition  this  law  had  experienced.     Bills  of 

indictment  had  been  found  against  some  of  the  rioters 
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The  marshal,  when  on  the  way  to  serve  the  processes 
issued  by  the  court,  was  fired  upon  by  armed  men,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  w^as  subsequently 
seized  and  compelled  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  his 
of&cial  duties.  The  house  of  General  Nevil,  inspector  of 
the  revenue,  was  assailed,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 
They  assembled  in  greater  numbers ;  the  magistrates  and 
militia  officers  shrank  from  interfeiing,  lest  it  should 
provoke  a  general  insurrection ;  a  few  regular  soldiers 
were  obtained  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt.  There  was  a 
parley.  The  insurgents  demanded  that  the  inspector  and 
his  papers  should  be  given  up,  and  the  soldiers  march 
out  of  the  house  and  ground  their  arms.  The  demand 
being  refused,  the  house  was  attacked,  the  outhouses  set  on 
fire,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
marshal  and  inspector  finally  escaped  out  of  the  country  ; 
descended  the  Ohio,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route,  found  their 
way  to  the  seat  of  government ;  bringing  a  lamentable  tale 
of  their  misadventures. 

Washington  deprecated  the  result  of  these  outrageous 
proceedings.  "  If  the  laws  are  to  be  so  trampled  upon 
with  impunity,"  said  he,  "  and  a  minority,  a  small  one  too, 
is  to  dictate  to  the  majority,  there  is  an  end  put,  at  one 
stroke,  to  republican  government." 

It  was  intimated  that  the  insurgent  district  could  bring 
seven  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Delay  would  only 
swell  the  growing  disaffection.  On  the  7th  of  August 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  the  insurgents 
to  disperse,  and  declaring  that  if  tranquillity  were  not 
restored  before  the  1st  of  September,  force  would  be 
employed  to  compel  submission  to  the  laws.  To  show 
that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he,  on  the  same  day, 
made  a  requisition  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  militia  to  compose 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  afterwards  augmented 
to  fifteen  thousand. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (Light- Horse 
Harry  Lee),  he  says :  "  I  consider  this  insurrection  as  the 
first  formidable  fruit  of  the  Democratic  Societies,  brought 
forth,  I  believe,  too  prematurely  for  their  own  views,  which 
may  contribute  to  the  annihilation  of  them. 
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"  That  these  societies  were  instituted  by  the  artful  and 
designing  members  (many  of  their  body,  I  have  no  doubt, 
mean  well,  but  know  little  of  the  real  plan),  primarily  to 
sow  among  the  people  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  distrust 
of  the  government,  by  destroying  all  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  it,  and  that  these  doctrines  have  been 
budding  and  blowing  ever  since,  is  not  new  to  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  their  leaders,  and 
has  been  attentive  to  their  manoeuvres.  I  early  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  to  the  confidential  characters  around  me,  that 
if  these  societies  were  not  counteracted  (not  by  prosecu- 
tions, the  ready  way  to  make  them  grow  stronger),  or  did 
not  fall  into  disesteem  from  the  knowledge  of  their  origin, 
and  the  views  with  which  they  had  been  instituted  by 
their  father,  Genet,  for  purposes  well  known  to  the 
government,  they  would  shake  the  government  to  its 
foundation." 

The  insui^ents  manifesting  a  disposition  to  persevere  in 
their  rebellious  conduct,  the  President  issued  a  second  pro- 
clamation on  the  25th  of  September,  describing,  in  forcible 
terms,  the  perverse  and  obstinate  spirit  with  which  the 
lenient  propositions  of  government  had  been  met,  and 
declaring  his  fixed  purpose  to  reduce  the  refractoiy  to 
obedience.  Shortly  after  this  ho  left  Philadelphia  for 
Carlisle,  to  join  the  army,  then  on  its  march  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Uust  as  Washington  was  leaving  Philadelphia,  a  letter 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  Major-General  Morgan.  The 
proclamation  had  roused  the  spirit  of  that  revolutionary 
veteran.  He  was  on  his  way,  he  wrote,  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  insurgents,  having  command  of  a  division 
of  the  Virginia  militia,  of  which  General  Lee  was  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Washington  replied  from  Carlisle  to  his  old  companion  in 
arms:  ''Although  1  regret  the  occasion  which  has  called 
you  int^)  the  field,  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  there ;  and  it  is 
probable  I  may  meet  you  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  I 
shal'  !  as  soon  as  1  see  the  troops  at  this  rend<'zvou8 

in  r  to  advance.     At  that  place,  or  at  J3edford,  my 

ulterior  resolution  must  be  taken,  either  to  advance  with 
the  tr()i,\}H  Into  the  insurgent  counties  of  this  State,  or  to 
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return  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Congress 
the  3rd  of  next  month. 

"  Imperious  circumstances  alone  can  justify  my  absence 
from  the  seat  of  government  whilst  Congress  are  in 
session ;  but  if  these,  from  the  disposition  of  the  people  in 
the  refractory  counties,  and  the  state  of  the  information  I 
expect  to  receive  at  the  advanced  posts,  should  appear  to 
exist,  the  less  must  yield  to  the  greater  duties  of  my  office, 
and  I  shall  cross  the  mountains  with  the  troops ;  if  not,  I 
shall  place  the  command  of  the  combined  force  under  the 
orders  of  Governor  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  repair  to  the  seat 
of  government." 

We  will  here  note  that  Lawrence  Lewis,  a  son  of  Wash- 
ington's sister,  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis,  having  caught  the 
spirit  of  arms,  accompanied  Morgan  as  aide-de-camp  on 
this  expedition.  "  The  prompt  zeal  with  which  he 
volunteered  into  the  service  of  his  country  was,  doubt- 
less, highly  satisfactory  to  his  uncle,  with  whom,  it  will 
be  seen,  he  was  a  great  favourite." 

On  the  9th  of  October  Washington  writes  from  Carlisle 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  :  "  The  insurgents  are  alarmed, 
but  not  yet  brought  to  their  proper  senses.  Every  means 
is  devised  by  them,  and  their  friends  and  associates,  to 
induce  a  belief  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  troops  crossing 
the  mountains  ;  although  we  have  information,  at  the  same 
time,  that  part  of  the  people  there  are  obliged  to  embody 
themselves,  to  repel  the  insults  of  another  part." 

On  the  10th  the  Pennsylvania  troops  set  out  from 
Carlisle  for  their  rendezvous  at  Bedford,  and  Washington 
proceeded  to  Williamsport,  thence  to  go  on  to  Fort  Cum- 
berland, the  rendezvous  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
troops.  He  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  16th  of 
October,  and  found  a  respectable  force  assembled  from 
those  States,  and  learnt  that  fifteen  hundred  more  from 
Virginia  were  at  hand.  All  accounts  agreed  that  the 
insurgents  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  serious  appear- 
ance of  things.  "I  believe,"  writes  Washington,  "the 
eyes  of  all  the  well-disposed  people  of  this  country  will 
soon  be  opened,  and  that  they  will  clearly  see  the  ten- 
dency, if  not  the  design,  of  the  leader  of  these  self-created 
societies.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  them  spoken  of,  it  is 
with  strong  reprobation." 
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At  Bedford  he  arranged  matters  and  settled  a  plan  of 
military  operations.  The  Governors  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  I'ennsylvania,  were  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of 
theii-  respective  States,  but  Governor  Lee  was  to  have  the 
general  command.  This  done,  Washington  prepared  to 
shape  his  course  for  Philadelphia — "but  not,"  says  he 
indignantly,  *'  because  the  impertinence  of  Mr.  Bache,  or 
his  correspondent,  has  undertaken  to  pronounce  that  I 
cannot,  constitutionally,  command  the  army,  whilst  Con- 
gress is  in  session." 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Lee,  on  leaving  him  in  com- 
mand, he  conveyed  to  the  army  the  very  high  sense  he 
entertained  "  of  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  zeal  for  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  which  had  led  them  cheerfully 
to  quit  their  families,  homes,  and  the  comforts  of  private 
life,  to  undertake,  and  thus  far  to  perform,  a  long  and 
fatiguing  march,  and  to  encounter  and  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  a  military  life." 

'*  No  citizen  of  the  United  States,"  observes  he,  "  can 
ever  be  engaged  in  a  service  more  important  to  their 
country.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  consolidate  and  to  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  that  revolution  which,  at  much 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  constituted  us  a  free  and 
independent  nation." 

His  j)arting  admonition  is — "  that  every  officer  and 
soldier  will  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  he  comes  to 
support  the  laws,  and  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  unbe- 
coming in  him  to  be  in  any  way  the  infractor  of  them ; 
that  the  essential  principles  of  a  free  government  confine 
the  province  of  the  military,  when  called  forth  on  such 
occasions,  to  these  two  objects :  first,  to  combat  and  subdue 
all  who  may  be  found  in  arms  in  opposition  to  the  national 
will  and  authority ;  secondly,  to  aid  and  support  the  civil 
magistrates  in  bringing  ofienders  to  justice.  The  dispen- 
sation of  this  justice  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrates  ;  and 
let  it  ever  bo  our  pride  and  our  glory  to  leave  the  sacred 
deposit  there  inviolate." 

Wasjiington  pushed  on  for  Philadelphia,  through  deep 
roads  and  a  three  days'  rain,  and  arrived  there  about  the 
last  of  October.  Governor  Lee  marched  with  the  troops 
in  two  divisions,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  into 
the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.    This  great  military 
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array  extinguislied  at  once  the  kindling  elements  of  a 
civil  war,  "  by  making  resistance  desperate."  At  the 
approach  of  so  overwhelming  a  force  the  insurgents  laid 
down  their  arms  and  gave  assurance  of  submission,  and 
craved  the  clemency  of  government.  It  was  extended  to 
them.  A  few  were  tried  for  treason,  but  were  not  con- 
victed ;  but,  as  some  spirit  of  discontent  was  still  manifest, 
Major-General  Morgan  was  stationed  with  a  detachment 
for  the  winter  in  the  disaffected  region. 

The  paternal  care  with  which  Washington  watched  at 
all  times  over  the  welfare  of  the  country,  was  manifested 
in  a  letter  to  General  Hamilton,  who  had  remained  with 
the  army  : — ''  Press  the  Governors  to  be  pointed  in  order- 
ing the  officers  under  their  respective  commands  to  march 
back  with  their  respective  corps ;  and  to  see  that  the 
inhabitants  meet  with  no  disgraceful  insults  or  injuries 
from  them." 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  satisfaction  to  Washington  to 
have  put  down,  without  an  effusion  of  blood,  an  insurrec- 
tion which  at  one  time  threatened  such  serious  conse- 
quences. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  had  recently  gone 
minister  to  England,  he  writes : — "  The  insunection  in 
the  western  counties  of  this  State  will  be  represented 
differently,  according  to  the  wishes  of  some  and  the  pre- 
judices of  others,  who  may  exhibit  it  as  an  evidence  of 
what  has  been  predicted,  '  that  we  are  unable  to  go  vera 
ourselves.'  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  am  happy 
in  giving  it  to  you  as  the  general  opinion,  that  this  event, 
having  happened  at  the  time  it  did,  was  fortunate, 
although  it  will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense." 

After  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  "  self-created 
societies,"  who  were  labouring  to  effect  some  revolution 
in  the  government,  were  the  fomenters  of  these  western 
disturbances,  he  adds: — "It  has  afforded  an  occasion  for 
the  people  of  this  country  to  show  their  abhorrence  of  the 
result  and  their  attachment  to  the  constitution  and  the 
laws ;  for  I  believe  that  five  times  the  number  of  militia 
that  was  required  would  have  come  forward,  if  it  had  been 
necessary,  in  suppoil  of  them. 

"  The  spirit  that  blazed  out  on  this  occasion,  as  soon  as 
the  object  was  fully  understood  and  the  lenient  measures  of 
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the  government  were  made  known  to  the  people,  deserves 
to  be  communicated.  There  are  instances  of  general  officers 
going  at  the  head  of  a  single  troop,  and  of  light  companies  ; 
of  field  officers,  when  they  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
and  foimd  no  command  for  them  in  that  grade,  turning 
into  the  ranks  and  proceeding  as  private  soldiers  under 
their  own  captains ;  and  of  numbers,  possessing  the  first 
fortunes  in  the  country,  standing  in  the  ranks  as  private 
men,  and  marching  day  by  day,  with  their  knapsacks  and 
haversacks  at  their  backs,  sleeping  on  straw  with  a  single 
blanket  in  a  soldier's  tent,  during  the  frosty  nights  which 
we  have  had,  by  way  of  example  to  othei-s.  Nay,  more, 
many  young  Quakere  of  the  first  families,  character,  and 
property,  not  discouraged  by  the  elders,  have  turned  into 
the  ranks  and  marched  with  the  troops. 

*' These  things  have  terrified  the  insurgents,  who  had 
no  conception  that  such  a  spirit  prevailed ;  but  while  the 
thunder  only  rumbled  at  a  distance,  were  boasting  of  their 
8ti-ength  and  wishing  for  and  threatening  the  militia  b}' 
turns ;  intimating  that  the  arms  they  should  take  from 
them  would  soon  become  a  magazine  in  their  heads." 


CHAPTER  CXCI. 


Washington'B  Denunciation  of  self-created  Societies  —  Not  relished  by 
Congress  —  Campaign  of  General  Wayne  —  Hamilton  reports  a  Plan 
for  the  Redemption  of  the  Public  Debt  —  And  retires  from  Lis  Post 
M  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  —  Is  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcott  — 
Resignation  of  Knox  —  Succeeded  by  Timothy  Pickering —  Close  of 
the  Session. 

Ix  his  speech  on  the  opening  of  Congress  (November  19th), 
Washington,  in  adverting  to  the  insurrection  in  Western 
Penn.sylvania,  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  "  certain  self- 
created  societies  "  as  "  fomenters  of  it."  After  detailing  its 
commencement  and  progress,  he  observes: — '*  While  there 
is  cause  U)  lament  that  occurrences  of  this  nature  should 
have  disgraced  the  name  or  interrupted  the  tranquillity  of 
any  part  of  our  community,  or  should  have  diverted  to  a 
new  application  any  portion  of  the  public  resources,  there 
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are  not  wanting  real  and  substantial  consolations  for  the 
misfortune.  It  has  demonstrated,  that  onr  prosperity  rests 
on  solid  foundations  ;  by  fui-nishing  an  additional  proof  that 
my  fellow-citizens  understand  the  true  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  liberty  ;  that  they  feel  their  inseparable  union ; 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  devices  which  have  been  used 
to  sway  them  from  their  interest  and  duty,  they  are  now 
as  ready  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  against 
licentious  invasions,  as  they  were  to  defend  their  rights 
against  usurpation.  It  has  been  a  spectacle,  displaying  to 
the  highest  advantage  the  value  of  republican  government, 
to  behold  the  most  and  least  wealthy  of  our  citizens 
standing  in  the  same  ranks  as  private  soldiers  ;  pre- 
eminently distinguished  by  being  the  army  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  undeterred  by  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles 
over  rugged  mountains,  by  the  approach  of  an  inclement 
season,  or  by  any  other  discouragement.  Nor  ought  I  to 
omit  to  acknowledge  the  efficacious  and  patriotic  co-opera- 
tion which  I  have  experienced  from  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  States  to  which  my  requisitions  have  been  ad- 
dressed. 

"  To  every  description,  indeed,  of  citizens,  let  praise  be 
given  ;  but  let  them  persevere  in  their  affectionate  vigil- 
ance over  that  precious  depository  of  American  happiness, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let  them  cherish 
it,  too,  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  from  every  clime,  are 
daily  seeking  a  dwelling  in  our  land.  And  when,  in  the 
calm  moments  of  reflection,  they  shall  have  retraced  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  let  them  deteimine 
whether  it  has  not  been  fomented  by  combinations  of  men 
who,  careless  of  consequences,  and  disregarding  the  un- 
erring truth,  that  those  who  arouse  cannot  always  appease 
a  civil  convulsion,  have  disseminated,  from  ignorance  or 
perversion  of  facts,  suspicions,  jealousies,  and  accusations 
of  the  whole  government." 

This  denunciation  of  the  "  self-created  societies  "  was  a 
bold  step,  by  which  he  was  sure  to  incur  their  resentment. 
It  was  not  relished  by  some  members  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  majority  gave  it  their  approval.  In  the  House,  where 
the  opposition  party  was  most  powerful,  this  passage  of 
the  President's  speech  gave  rise  to  much  altercation,  and 
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finally,  the  majority  showed  their  disapprobation  by  passing 
it  over  in  silence  in  the  address  voted  in  reply. 

The  "  self-created  societies,"  however,  which  had  sprung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  had  received  their  death- 
blow ;  they  soon  became  odious  in  the  public  eye,  and 
gradually  disappeared ;  following  the  fate  of  the  Jacobin 
Clubs  in  France. 

It  was  with  gi'eat  satisfaction  that  Washington  had  been 
able  to  announce  favourable  intelligence  of  the  campaign 
of  General  A\'ayne  against  the  hostile  Indians  west  of  the 
Ohio.  That  brave  commander  had  conducted  it  with  a 
judgment  and  prudence  little  compatible  with  the  hare- 
brained appellation  he  had  acquired  by  his  rash  exploits 
during  the  Kevolution.  Leaving  his  winter  encampment 
on  the  Ohio,  in  the  spring  (of  1794),  he  had  advanced 
cautiously  into  the  wild  country  west  of  it ;  skirmishing 
with  bands  of  lurking  savages  as  he  advanced,  and  esta- 
blishing posts  to  keep  up  communication  and  secure  the 
tramonission  of  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  8th  of 
August  that  he  arrived  at  the  jimction  of  the  rivers  Au 
Glaize  and  Miami,  in  a  fertile  and  populous  region,  where 
the  Western  Indians  had  their  most  important  villages. 
Here  he  threw  up  some  works,  which  he  named  Fort  De- 
fiance. Being  strengthened  by  eleven  hundred  mounted 
volunteers  from  Kentucky,  his  force  exceeded  that  of  the 
savage  warriors  who  had  collected  to  oppose  him,  which 
scarcely  amounted  to  two  thousand  men.  These,  however, 
were  strongly  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Miami,  a 
BritiKh  post,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  and  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  seemed  prepared  to  give. 
battle,  expecting,  possibly,  to  be  aided  by  the  British  gar- 
rison. ^^'a)'ne'8  men  were  eager  for  a  fight,  but  he, 
remembering  the  instructions  of  government,  restrained 
his  fighting  propensities.  In  a  letter  to  his  old  comrade 
Knox,  secretary  of  war,  he  writes, — '*  Though  now  pre- 
pared to  strike,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make  the  enemy 
a  last  overture  of  peace,  nor  am  I  without  hopes  that  they 
mil  liHten  to  it." 

His  overture  was  ineflfectual ;  or  rather  the  reply  he  re- 
ceived was  such  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  of  the  intentions  of 
the  enemy.     He  advanced,  therefore,  with  the  precautions 
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he  had.  hitherto  observed,  hoping  to  be  met  in  the  course 
of  his  march  by  deputies  on  peaceful  missions. 

On  the  20th,  being  arrived  near  to  the  enemy's  position, 
his  advanced  guard  was  fired  upon  by  an  ambush  of  the 
enemy  concealed  in  a  thicket,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. The  general  now  ordered  an  attack  of  horse  and 
foot  upon  the  enemy's  position ;  the  Indians  were  roused 
from  their  lair  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  driven, 
fighting,  for  more  than  two  miles,  through  thick  woods,  and 
pursued  with  great  slaughter,  until  within  gun-shot  of  the 
British  fort.  "  We  remained,"  writes  the  general,  "  three 
days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  in  front  of  the 
field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and  com 
were  consumed,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  for  a  considerable 
distance  both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami  ;  and  we  were 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  garrison  of  that  place,  who  were 
compelled  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of  this  general  devas- 
tation and  conflagration." 

It  was  trusted  that  this  decisive  battle,  and  the  wide 
ravages  of  villages  and  fields  of  corn  with  which  it  was 
succeeded,  would  bring  the  Indians  to  their  senses,  and 
compel  them  to  solicit  the  peace  which  they  had  so  re- 
peatedly rejected. 

In  his  official  address  to  Congress,  Washington  had 
urged  the  adoption  of  some  definite  plan  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  A  plan  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  20th  January,  1795,  which  he  had  digested  and 
prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  revenues,  for  the 
further  support  of  public  credit.  The  report  embraced  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  system  which  he  had  pursued, 
and  made  some  recommendations,  which  after  much  debate 
were  adopted. 

So  closed  Mr.  Hamilton's  labours  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  had  long  meditated  a  retirement  from  his 
post,  the  pay  of  which  was  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
his  family,  but  had  postponed  it— first,  on  account  of  the 
accusations  brought  against  him  in  the  second  Congress, 
and  of  which  he  awaited  the  investigation ;  secondly,  in 
consequence  of  events  which  rendered  the  prospect  of  a 
continuance  of  peace  precarious.  But  these  reasons  no 
longer  operating,  he  gave  notice,  on  his  return  from  the 
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Western  coimtn-,  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  January  he  should  give  in  his  resignation.  He 
did  8o,  and  received  the  following  note  from  \\  ashington 
on  the  subject : — "  After  so  long  an  experience  of  your 
public  services,  I  am  naturally  led,  at  this  moment  of  your 
departure  from  office  (which  it  has  always  been  my  wish 
to  prevent),  to  review  them.  In  every  relation  which  you 
have  borne  to  me,  I  have  found  that  my  confidence  in 
your  talents,  exertions,  and  integTity,  has  been  well  placed. 
1  the  more  freely  render  this  testimony  of  my  approbation, 
because  I  speak  from  opportunities  of  information  which 
cannot  deceive  me,  and  which  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of 
your  title  to  public  regard. 

"  My  most  earnest  wishes  for  your  happiness  will  attend 
you  in  your  retirement,  and  you  may  assure  yourself  of  the 
sincere  esteem,  regard,  and  friendship  of,  dear  sir,  your 
aflfectionate,"  <fec.' 

Hamilton's  reply  manifests  his  sense  of  the  kindness  of 
this  letter.  "  As  often  as  I  may  recall  the  vexations  I 
have  endured,"  writes  he,  *'  your  approbation  will  be  a  great 
and  precious  consolation.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  I  yielded  to  the  very  urgent  motives  which  impelled 
me  to  relinquish  a  station  in  which  I  could  hope  to  be  in 
any  degree  instrumental  in  promoting  the  success  of  an 
administration  under  your  direction.  *  *  *  \\  hatevei 
may  be  my  destination  hereafter,  I  entreat  you  to  be  per- 
suaded (not  the  less  from  my  having  been  sparing  in  pro- 
festnonsj  that  I  shall  never  cease  to  render  a  just  tribute 
to  those  eminent  and  excellent  qualities  which  have  been 
already  productive  of  so  many  blessings  to  your  country ; 
that  you  will  always  have  my  fervent  wishes  for  your 
public  and  personal  felicity,  and  that  it  will  be  my  pride 
to  cultivate  a  continuance  of  that  esteem,  regard,  and 
friendship,  of  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to  assure  me. 
With  true  respect  and  aflfectionate  attachment,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,    <fec.* 

Hamilton  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Oliver  Wolcott, 
of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  judgment  and  ability,  who  had 
nerved  as  comjitroller,  and  was  familiar  with  the  duties  of 
the  office. 

»  Writing*,  xi.  16.  «  Ibid. 
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Knox  likewise  liad  given  in  his  resignation  at  the  close 
of  the  month  of  December.  "  After  having  served  my 
country  nearly  twenty  years,"  writes  he  to  Washington, 
"the  greatest  portion  of  which  under  your  immediate 
auspices,  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  find  myself 
constrained  to  withdraw  from  so  honourable  a  station ; 
but  the  natural  and  powerful  claims  of  a  numerous  family 
will  no  longer  permit  me  to  neglect  their  essential  in- 
terests. In  whatever  situation  I  shall  be,  I  shall  recollect 
your  confidence  and  kindness  with  all  the  fervour  and  purity 
of  affection  of  which  a  grateful  heart  is  susceptible." 

"  I  cannot  suffer  you,"  replies  Washington,  "  to  close 
your  public  service  without  uniting  with  the  satisfaction 
which  must  arise  in  your  own  mind  from  a  conscious  recti- 
tude, my  most  perfect  persuasion  that  you  have  deserved 
well  of  your  country. 

"  My  personal  knowledge  of  your  exertions,  whilst  it 
authorizes  me  to  hold  this  language,  justifies  the  sincere 
friendship  which  I  have  ever  bome  for  you,  and  which 
will  accompany  you  in  every  situation  of  life ;  being,  with 
affectionate  regard,  always  yours,"  &c. 

There  was  always  a  kindly  warmth  in  "Washington's  ex- 
pressions towards  the  buoyant  General  Knox.  Knox  was 
succeeded  in  the  war  department  by  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  at  that  time  Postmaster-General. 

The  session  of  Congress  closed  on  the  3rd  of  March, 
1795. 


CHAPTER  CXCII. 

Washington's  Anxiety  about  the  Progress  of  the  Negotiation  with 
England  —  Jay's  Treaty  arrives  for  Ratification  —  Predisposition  to 
condemn  —  Return  of  Jay  —  Adet  succeeds  Fauchet  as  Minister 
from  France  —  The  Treaty  laid  before  the  Senate  —  Ratified  with  a 
Qualification  — A  Novel  Question  —  Popular  Discontent  —  Abstract 
of  the  Treaty  published  —  Violent  Opposition  to  it  —  Washington 
resolved  to  ratify  —  His  Resolution  suspended  —  Goes  to  Mount 
Vernon  —  Reply  to  an  Address  from  Boston  —  Increasing  Clamour. 

Washington  had  watched  the  progress  of  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Jay  to  England  with  an  anxious  eye.  He  was  aware 
that  he  had  exposed  his  popularity  to  imminent  hazard  by 
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making  an  advance  toward  a  negotiation  with  that  power ; 
but,  what  was  of  still  gi'cater  moment  with  him,  he  was 
aware  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  country  were  at 
stake  on  the  result  of  that  mission.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
mission  of  great  delicacy,  from  the  many  intricate  and  dif- 
ficult points  to  be  discussed,  and  the  various  and  mutual 
grounds  of  complaint  to  be  adjusted. 

Mr.  Jay,  in  a  letter  dated  August  6th,  1794,  had  in- 
formed him  confidentially,  that  the  ministrj^  were  prepared 
to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  upon  just  and  liberal  terms  ; 
still,  what  those  terms  which  they  conceived  to  be  just 
and  liberal  might  prove,  when  they  came  to  be  closely 
discussed,  no  one  could  prognosticate. 

Washington  hardly  permitted  himself  to  hope  for  the 
complete  success  of  the  mission.  To  "  give  and  take,"  he 
presumed,  would  be  the  result.  In  the  mean  time  there 
were  so  many  hot  heads  and  impetuous  spirits  at  home  to 
be  managed  and  restrained,  that  he  was  anxious  the  ne- 
gociation  might  assume  a  decisive  form  and  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  close.  He  was  perplexed  too  by  what,  under 
existing  circumstances,  appeared  piratical  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  Bermudian  privateers  persisting  in  capturing  Ame- 
rican vessels. 

At  length,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1795,  four  days  after  the 

close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  a  treaty  arrived  which  had 

been  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay,  and  signed  by  the  ministers  of 

lie  two  nations  on  the  19th  of  Isovember,  and  was  sent 

ut  for  ratification. 

In  a  letter  to  Washington,  which  accompanied  the  treaty, 

\Ir.  Jay  wrote  : — *'  To  do  more  was  impossible.     I  ought 

not  to  conceal  from  you  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  your 

rial  character  was  visible  and  useful  throughout  the 

iatirm." 

'  i^ton  immediately  made  the  treaty  a  close  study  : 
lu;  provisions  were  perfectly  satisfactory — of  others 
1;<  <lid  not  approve ;  on  the  whole,  he  considered  it  a  mat- 
t.  r.  to  uw;  his  own  expression,  of  "give  and  take  ;  "  and  be- 
lieving the  advantages  to  outweigh  the  objections,  and 
that.  a«  Mr.  Jay  alleged,  it  was  the  best  treaty  attainable, 
ho  mad*'  up  his  mind  to  ratify  it,  should  it  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 
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As  a  system  of  predetermined  hostility  to  the  treaty, 
however,  was  aleady  manifested,  and  efforts  were  made  to 
awaken  popular  jealousy  concerning  it,  Washington  kept 
its  provisions  secret,  that  the  public  mind  might  not  be 
preoccupied  on  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
however,  enough  leaked  out  to  be  seized  upon  by  the 
opposition  press  to  excite  public  distrust,  though  not 
enough  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  in- 
strument. In  fact,  the  people  were  predisposed  to  condemn, 
because  vexed  that  any  overtures  had  been  made  toward  a 
negotiation,  such  overtures  having  been  stigmatized  as 
cowardly  and  degrading.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  send 
a  minister  to  England,  said  they,  it  should  have  been  to 
make  a  downright  demand  of  reparation  for  wrongs  in- 
flicted on  our  commerce,  and  the  immediate  surrender  of 
the  Western  posts. 

In  the  mean  time  Jay  arrived,  on  the  28th  of  May,  and 
found  that  during  his  absence  in  Europe  he  had  been 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York — an  honourable 
election,  the  result  of  no  effort  nor  intrigue,  but  of  the  public 
sense  entertained  by  his  native  State  of  his  pure  and  exalted 
merit.  He,  in  consequence,  resigned  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  this  month  arrived  Mr.  Adet,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  French  government  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fauchet  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  He  brought  with 
him  the  colours  of  France,  which  the  Convention  had 
instructed  him  to  present  as  a  testimonial  of  friendship,  in 
return  for  the  American  flag  which  had  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Monroe.  The  presentation  of  the  colours  was  post- 
poned by  him  for  the  present. 

The  Senate  was  convened  by  Washington  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay  was  laid  before  it,  with  its 
accompanying  documents.  The  session  was  with  closed 
doors,  discussions  were  long  and  arduous,  and  the  treaty  un- 
derwent a  scnrtinizing  examination.  The  twelfth  article 
met  with  especial  objections. 

This  article  provided  for  a  direct  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  India  Islands,  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons  burden,  conveying  the 
produce  of  the  States  or  of  the  Islands;  but  it  prohibited 
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the  exportation  of  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton 
in  American  vessels,  either  from  the  United  States  or  the 
Islands  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Under  this  article  it  was 
a  restricted  intercourse,  but  Mr.  Jay  considered  the  admis- 
sion even  of  small  vessels  to  the  trade  of  these  islands  an 
important  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  fact  that,  among 
the  prohibited  ai*ticles,  cotton  was  also  a  product  of  the 
Southern  States.  Its  cultivation  had  been  but  recently 
introduced  there ;  so  that  when  he  sailed  for  Europe  hardly 
sufficient  had  been  raised  for  domestic  consumption,  and  at 
the  time  of  signing  the  treaty  very  little,  if  any,  had  been 
exported.  Still  it  was  now-  becoming  an  important  staple 
of  the  South,  and  hence  the  objection  of  the  Senate  to  this 
article  of  the  treaty.  On  the  24th  of  June  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  the  constitutional  majority,  voted  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  stipulating,  however,  that  an  article  be 
added  suspending  so  much  of  the  twelfth  article  as  re- 
spected the  West  India  trade,  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  open,  without  delay,  further  negociation  on 
this  head. 

Here  was  a  novel  case  to  be  determined.  Could  the 
Senate  be  considered  to  have  ratified  the  treaty  before  the 
insertion  of  this  new  article  ?  Was  the  act  complete  and 
final,  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  refer  it  back  to  that 
body  ?  Could  the  President  put  his  final  seal  upon  an  act 
before  it  was  complete  ?  After  much  reflection,  Washington 
was  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  ratifying  the  treaty  with 
the  qualification  imposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  popular  discontent  which  had  been 
excited  concerning  the  treaty  was  daily  increasing.  The 
secrecy  which  had  been  maintained  with  regard  to  its  pro- 
visions w?8  wrested  into  a  cause  of  offence.  Kepublics  should 
have  no  secrets.  ITie  Senate  should  not  have  deliberated 
on  the  treaty  with  closed  doors. 

Such  was  the  irritable  condition  of  the  public  mind 
when,  on  the  29th  of  Juno,  a  senator  of  the  United  States 
(Mr.  MaHon  of  Virginia)  sent  an  abstract  of  the  treaty  to  be 
puV>liHhod  in  a  leading  opposition  paper  in  Philadelphia. 

The  whole  country  was  immediately  in  a  blaze.      Beside 
'■■Hi  opposition  party,  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet  was  against 
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the  ratification.  Of  course  it  received  but  a  faltering  sup- 
port, wliile  the  attack  upon  it  was  vehement  and  sustained. 
The  assailants  seemed  determined  to  carry  their  point  by- 
storm.  Meetings  to  oppose  the  ratification  were  held  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charles- 
ton. The  smaller  towns  throughout  the  Union  followed 
their  example.  In  New  York  a  copy  of  the  treaty  was 
burnt  before  the  governor's  house.  In  Philadelphia  it  was 
suspended  on  a  pole,  carried  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
burnt  in  front  of  the  British  minister's  house,  amid  the 
shoutings  of  the  populace.  The  whole  country  seemed  de- 
teimined,  by  prompt  and  clamorous  manifestations  of  dissa- 
tisfaction, to  make  Washington  give  way. 

He  saw  their  purpose — he  was  aware  of  the  odious  points 
of  view  on  which  the  treaty  might  justly  be  placed — his  own 
opinion  was  not  particularly  favourable  to  it ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  it  was  better  to  ratify  it  in  the  manner  the 
Senate  had  advised,  and  with  the  reservation  already  men- 
tioned, than  to  suffer  matters  to  remain  in  their  present 
unsettled  and  precarious  state. 

Before  he  could  act  upon  this  conviction  a  new  difficulty 
arose  to  suspend  his  resolution.  News  came  that  the  order 
of  the  British  government  of  the  8th  of  June,  17^)3,  for  the 
seizure  of  provisions  in  vessels  going  to  French  ports,  was 
renewed.  Washington  instantly  directed  that  a  strong  me- 
morial should  be  drawn  up  against  this  order,  as  it  seemed 
to  favour  a  construction  of  the  treaty  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  resist.  ^Vhile  this  memorial  was  in  course  of 
preparation,  he  was  called  off  to  Mount  Venion.  On  his 
way  thither,  though  little  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  treaty,  he  found,  he  says,  from  indirect  discourses, 
that  endeavours  were  making  to  place  it  in  all  the  odious 
points  of  view  of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  in  some 
which  it  would  not  admit. 

The  proceedings  and  resolves  of  town  meetings,  also, 
savouring  as  he  thought  of  party  prejudice,  were  for- 
warded to  him  by  express,  and  added  to  his  disquiet. 
"  Party  disputes  are  now  carried  to  such  a  length,"  writes 
he,  "  and  truth  is  so  enveloped  in  mist  and  false  repre- 
sentation, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  through 
what  channel  to  seek  it.     This  difficulty,  to  one  who  is  of 
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no  party,  and  whoBo  solo  winh  is  to  pursue  witli  unde- 
viatin^  steps  a  path  which  would  load  this  country  to  re- 
gpectability,  wealth,  and  happiness,  is  oxcoodingly  to  bo 
lamented.  But  such,  for  wise  purposes  it  is  presumed,  is 
the  turbulence  of  human  passions  in  party  disputes,  when 
victory  more  than  truth  is  tlie  palm  contended  for,  that 
*  the  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station'  "  ' 

llio  opposition  made  to  the  treaty  from  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  gave  him  the  most  serious 
uneasiness,  from  the  effect  it  might  have  on  the  relations 
with  France  and  Kngland.  His  reply  (July  28th)  to  an 
address  from  the  select-men  of  Boston,  contains  the  spirit 
of  his  replies  to  other  addresses  of  the  kind,  and  shows  the 
principles  which  influenced  him  in  regaid  to  the  treaty : — 

**  In  every  act  of  my  administration,"  said  he,  "  X  have 
sought  the  hapi)iness  of  my  fellow-citizens.  My  system 
for  tlie  attainment  of  this  object  has  uniformly  been  to 
overlook  all  personal,  local,  and  partial  considerations;  to 
contemphito  the  United  States  as  one  great  whole ;  to  con- 
fide that  sudden  impressions,  when  erroneous,  would  yield 
to  candid  reflection ;  and  to  consult  only  the  substantial 
and  pennanent  interests  of  our  country. 

*•  Nor  have  1  depaited  from  this  line  of  conduct  on  the 
occasion  which  has  produced  the  resolutions  contained  in 
your  letter. 

**  Without  a  predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I  have 
weighed  with  attention  every  argument  which  has  at  any 
time  been  brought  into  view.  But  the  constitution  is  the 
guid«5  which  I  never  can  abandon.  It  has  assigned  to  the 
rresidcmt  the  power  of  making  trcati(!s  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  was,  doubtless,  supposed 
that  these  two  branches  of  govcmuuent  would  combine, 
without  pfission,  and  with  the  best  means  of  information, 
those  facts  and  principles  up<m  which  the  success  of  our 
foreign  relatioUN  will  alwjiys  d(^pend  ;  that-  they  ought  not 
to  substitute  for  tlu-ir  own  (conviction  tlie  opinions  of 
others,  or  to  screk  truth  through  any  channel  but  that  of  a 
temperate  and  w(«ll-iiiformed  invtistigation. 

"  Under  this  persuasion,  1  have  resolved  on  the  manner 

>  Wriiingi,  xi.  40. 
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of  executing  the  duty  before  me.  To  the  high  responsibi- 
lity of  it  I  freely  submit ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  at  liberty 
to  make  these  sentiments  known  as  the  grounds  of  my  pro- 
cedure. While  I  feel  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the 
many  instances  of  approbation  from  my  country,  I  can  no 
otherwise  deserve  it  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience."' 

The  violence  of  the  opposition  increased.  Washington 
perceived  that  the  prejudices  against  the  treaty  were  more 
extensive  than  was  generally  imagined.  "  How  should  it  be 
otherwise,"  said  he,  "  when  no  stone  has  been  left  unturned 
that  could  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  most 
arrant  misrepresentation  of  facts ;  that  their  rights  have 
not  only  been  neglected,  but  absolutely  sold ;  that  there  are 
no  reciprocal  advantages  in  the  treaty ;  that  the  benefits 
are  all  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  what  seems  to 
have  had  more  weight  with  them  than  all  the  rest,  and  to 
have  been  most  pressed,  that  the  treaty  is  made  with  the 
design  to  oppress  the  French,  in  open  violation  of  our 
treaty  with  that  nation ;  and  contrary,  too,  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  and  sound  policy  ?" 

Never,  during  his  administration,  had  he  seen  a  crisis, 
in  his  judgment,  so  pregnant  with  interesting  events,  nor 
one  from  which,  whether  viewed  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
more  was  to  be  apprehended. 

If  the  treaty  were  ratified,  the  partisans  of  the  French, 
"  or  rather,"  said  he,  "  of  war  ami  confusion  "  would  excite 
them  to  hostility;  if  not  ratified,  there  was  no  foreseeing 
the  consequences  as  it  respected  Great  Britain.  It  was  a 
crisis,  he  said,  that  most  eminently  called  upon  the  admi- 
nistration to  be  wise  and  temperate,  as  well  as  firm.  The 
public  clamour  continued,  and  induced  a  reiterated  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  but  did  not  shake  his  purpose. 
*'  There  is  hut  one  straight  course,''^  said  he,  "  and  that  is  to  seek 
truth  and  pursue  it  steadily.''  * 

^  "Writings.     Sparks,  xi.  42. 
»       2  See  Letters  to  Edmund  Randolph.     "Writings,  xi.  pp,  45-51. 
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CHAPTER  CXCIII. 

Washington  recalled  to  the  Seat  of  Government — Conduct  of  Randolph 
brought  in  Question  —  Treaty  Signed  —  Resignation  of  Randolph  — 
His  Correspondence  with  Wtvshiugton  —  Unlimited  Disclosure  per- 
mitted —  Appearance  of  his  Vindication  —  Pickering  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State  —  M'Henry  appointed  Secretary  of  War  — 
Arrival  of  George  Washington  Lafayette. 

Thk  difficult  and  intricate  questions  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  government  left  W  ashington  little  mood  to 
enjoy  the  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon,  being  constantly  in 
doubt  whether  his  presence  in  Philadelphia  were  not  ne- 
•essar}'.  In  his  letters  to  Eandolph,  ho  requested  to  be 
kept  continually  advised  on  this  head.  "While  I  am  in 
office  I  shall  never  suffer  private  convenience  to  interfere 
with  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  official  duty."  "  I  do  not 
require  more  than  a  day's  notice  to  repair  to  the  seat  of 
government." 

His  promptness  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  Early  in 
August  came  a  mysteiious  letter,  dated  July  31,  from  Mr. 
1  'ickering,  the  secretary  of  war. 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  treaty,"  writes  Pickering,  "  I 
confess  I  feel  extreme  solicitude,  and  for  a  special  reason, 
which  can  be  communicated  to  you  only  in  person.  I  en- 
treat, therefore,  that  you  will  return  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  seat  of  government.  In  the  mean  while,  for 
the  reason  above  referred  to,  I  pray  you  to  decide  on  no 
important  political  measure,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
presented  to  you.  Mr.  Wolcott  and  I  (Mr.  Bradford  con- 
curring) waited  on  Mr.  Randolph,  and  urged  his  writing  to 
request  your  return.  He  wrote  in  our  presence,  but  we 
concluded  a  letter  from  one  of  us  also  expedient.  With 
the  utmost  sincerity  I  subscribe  myself  yours  and  my 
country's  friend.     This  letter  is  for  your  own  eye  alone." 

The  receipt  of  this  enigmatical  letter  induced  Washing- 
t'>n  to  cut  short  his  sojourn  at  I\Iount  Vernon,  and  hasten 
To  Philadelphia.  He  arrived  there  on  the  1 1th  of  August ; 
and  on  the  same  day  received  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 
A  despatch  written  by  Fauchet,  the  French  minister,  to 
his  government  in  the  preceding  month  of  November  wa« 
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placed  in  Washington's  hands,  with  a  translation  of  it  made 
by  Mr.  Pickering.  The  despatch  had  been  found  on  board 
of  a  French  privateer  captured  by  a  British  frigate,  and 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  ministry.  Lord  Grenville, 
finding  it  contained  passages  relating  to  the  intercourse  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  with  Mr. 
Fauchet,  had  sent  it  to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  minister 
in  Philadelphia.  He  had  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wolcott,  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy,  who  had  shown  it 
to  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  attorney-general ;  and  the 
contents  had  been  considered  so  extraordinaiy  as  to  calJ 
forth  the  mysterious  letter  entreating  the  prompt  return  of 
Washington. 

The  following  passages  in  Fauchet's  intercepted  despatch 
related  to  the  Western  insurrection  and  the  proclamation  of 
Washington : — • 

"  Two  or  three  days  before  the  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, and  of  course  before  the  cabinet  had  resolved  on  its 
measures,  the  secretary  of  state  came  to  my  house.  All  his 
countenance  was  grief.  He  requested  of  me  a  private  con- 
versation. '  It  was  all  over,'  he  said  to  me  ;  '  a  civil  war  is 
about  to  ravage  our  unhappy  country.  Four  men,  by  their 
talents,  their  influence,  and  their  energy,  may  save  it. 
But,  debtors  of  English  merchants,  they  will  be  deprived 
of  their  liberty  if  they  take  the  smallest  step.  Could  you 
lend  them  instantaneously  funds  to  shelter  them  from  Eng- 
lish prosecution  ? '  This  inquiry  astonished  me  much  :  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  answer.  You 
know  my  want  of  power  and  deficiency  in  pecuniary  means. 
*  *  *  Thus,  with  some  thousands  of  dollars,  the  Re- 
public could  have  decided  on  civil  war  or  peace.  Thus  the 
consciences  of  the  pretended  patriots  of  America  have  already  their 
price. — What  will  be  the  old  age  of  this  government,  if  it 
is  thus  already  decrepit  ?" 

The  perusal  of  the  letter  gave  Washington  deep  per- 
plexity and  concern.  He  revolved  the  matter  in  his  mind 
in  silence.  The  predominant  object  of  his  thoughts  re- 
cently had  been  to  put  a  stop  to  the  public  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  the  treaty;  and  he  postponed  any  new 
question  of  difficulty  until  decided  measures  had  laid  the 
other  at   rest.      On  the   next  day,  therefore   (12th),   he 
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brought  before  the  cabinet  the  question  of  immediate  rati- 
fication. All  the  members  were  in  fiivour  of  it  excepting 
Mr.  Kandolph ;  he  had  favoured  it  before  the  news  of  the 
British  provision  order,  but  now  pronounced  it  unadvisable, 
until  that  order  were  revoked,  and  there  should  be  an  end 
of  the  war  between  France  and  England.  This  led  to 
further  discussion,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  ratify  t)ie 
treaty  immediately ;  but  to  accompany  the  ratification  with 
a  strong  memorial  against  the  provision  order.  The  ratifi- 
cation was  signed  by  Washington  on  the  18th  of  August. 

His  conduct  towards  Kiindolph,  in  the  interim,  had  been 
as  usual ;  but,  now  that  the  despatch  of  public  business  no 
longer  demanded  the  entire  attention  of  the  cabinet,  he 
proceeded  to  clear  up  the  doubts  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
cepted despatch.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  as 
Randolph  entered  the  cabinet,  ^^'ashington,  who  was  con- 
versing with  Pickering  and  Wolcott,  rose  and  handed  to 
him  the  letter  of  Fauchet,  asking  an  explanation  of  the 
questionable  parts. 

Kandolph  appears  to  have  been  less  agitated  by  the 
production  of  the  letter  than  hurt  that  the  inquiry  con- 
cerning it  had  not  first  been  made  of  him  in  private.  He 
postponed  making  any  specific  reply,  until  he  should  have 
time  to  examine  the  letter  at  his  leisure  ;  and  observed  on 
retiring,  that,  after  the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  he 
could  not  think  of  remaining  in  office  a  moment  longer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  the  same  day  he  writes  ; — 
"  Your  confidence  in  me,  sir,  has  been  unlimited,  and  I 
can  truly  affirm  unabused.  My  sensations,  then,  cannot 
be  concealed,  when  I  find  that  confidence  so  suddenly 
withdrawn,  without  a  word  or  distant  hint  being  pre- 
viously dropped  to  me.  This,  sir,  as  I  mentioned  in  your 
room,  is  a  situation  in  which  1  cannot  hold  my  present 
office,  and  therefore  I  hereby  resign  it. 

**  It  will  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  hence  that  I 
mean  to  relinquish  the  inquiry.  No,  sir ;  very  far  from 
it.  *I  will  also  meet  any  inquiry  ;  and  to  prepare  for  it,  if 
I  learn  there  is  a  chance  of  overtaking  Mr.  Fauchet  before 
he  sails,  I  will  go  to  him  immediately. 

*•  I  have  to  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  permit  me  to  be 
famished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and  I  will  jirepare  an 
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answer  to  it ;  which.  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  do  as  I  wish, 
merely  upon  the  few  hasty  memoranda  which  I  took  with 
my  pencil. 

"  1  am  satisfied,  sir,  that  jou  will  acknowledge  one 
piece  of  justice  to  be  due  on  the  occasion  :  which  is,  that, 
until  an  inquiry  can  be  made,  the  affair  shall  continue  in 
secrecy  under  your  injunction.  For,  after  pledging  my- 
self for  a  more  specific  investigation  of  all  the  suggestions, 
I  here  most  solemnly  deny  that  any  overture  came  from 
me  which  was  to  produce  money  to  me  or  any  others  for 
me  ;  and  that  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  a 
shilling  ever  received  by  me ;  nor  was  it  ever  contem- 
plated by  me  that  one  shilling  should  be  applied  by  Mr. 
Fauchet  to  any  purpose  relative  to  the  insurrection," 

Washington,  in  a  reply  on  the  following  day,  in  which 
he  accepted  his  resignation,  observes  : — "  Whilst  you  are 
in  pursuit  of  means  to  remove  the  strong  suspicions  arising 
from  this  letter,  no  disclosure  of  its  contents  will  be  made 
by  me ;  and  I  will  enjoin  the  same  on  the  public  officers 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  it,  unless  some- 
thing will  appear  to  render  an  explanation  necessary  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  government,  and  of  which  I  will  be  the 
judge." 

And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he  writes  : — "  Xo  man 
would  rejoice  more  than  I  to  find  that  the  suspicions 
which  have  resulted  from  the  intercepted  letter  were  un 
equivocally  and  honourably  removed." 

Mr.  Fauchet,  in  the  mean  time,  having  learnt  previous 
to  embarkation  that  his  despatch  had  been  intercepted, 
wrote  a  declaration,  denying  that  Mr.  Kandolph  had  ever 
indicated  a  willingness  to  receive  money  for  personal  ob- 
jects, and  affirming  that  he  had  had  no  intention  to  say 
anything  in  his  letter  to  his  government,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Mr.  Randolph's  character.^ 

Mr.  Randolph  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  in 
explanation  of  his  conduct,  intimating  to  his  friends,  that 
in  the  course  of  his  vindication  he  would  bring  things  to 
view  which  would  aifect  Washington  more  than  anything 
which  had  yet  appeared.^ 

1  Sparks'  "Writings  of  WasliingtoB,  xi.  90.  2  Writings,  xi.  89. 
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While  ikviB  occupied,  he  addressed  several  notes  to 
Washington,  requiring  information  on  various  points,  and 
received  concise  answers  to  all  his  queries. 

On  one  occasion,  where  he  had  required  a  particular 
paper,  he  published  in  the  Gazette  an  extract  from  his 
note  to  Washington  ;  as  if  fearing  the  request  might  be 
denied,  lest  the  paper  in  question  should  lay  open  many 
confidential  and  delicate  matters. 

In  reply,  Washington  writes  : — "  That  you  may  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  the  withholding  of  any  paper,  how- 
ever private  and  confidential,  which  you  shall  think 
necessary  in  a  case  of  so  serious  a  nature,  I  have  directed 
that  you  should  have  the  inspection  of  my  letter  of  the 
22nd  of  July,  agreeably  to  your  request,  and  you  are  at 
full  liberty  to  publish,  without  reserve,  ani/  and  evei^ 
private  and  confidential  letter  I  ever  wrote  to  you ;  nay, 
more,  every  word  I  ever  uttered  to  you  or  in  your  hearing, 
from  whence  you  can  derive  any  advantage  in  your  vindi; 
cation.  I  grant  this  permission,  inasmuch  as  the  extract 
alluded  to  manifestly  tends  to  impress  on  the  public  an 
opinion  that  something  was  passed  between  us  which 
you  should  disclose  with  reluctance,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy with  respect  to  me.  *  *  *  That  public  will  judge, 
when  it  comes  to  see  j^our  vindication,  how  far  and  how 
proper  it  has  been  for  you  to  publish  private  and  confiden- 
tial communications  which  oftentimes  have  been  written 
in  a  hurry,  and  sometimes  without  even  copies  being 
taken  ;  and  it  will,  I  hope,  appreciate  my  motives,  even  if 
it  should  condemn  my  prudence,  in  allowing  you  the  un- 
limited licence  herein  contained." 

The  merit  of  this  unlimited  licence  will  be  properly 
understood  when  it  is  known  that,  at  this  time,  \Vashing- 
ton  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  object  of  the 
malignant  attacks  of  the  press.  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty  had  opened  the  vials  of  party  wrath  against  him. 
*'  His  military  and  political  character,"  we  are  told,  "  was 
attacked  with  equal  violence,  and  it  was  averred  that  he 
was  totally  destitute  of  merit,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a 
statesman.  He  was  charged  with  having  violated  the 
constitution,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  without  the  previous 
advice  of  the  Senate,  and  that  ho  had  embraced  within 
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that  treaty  subjects  belonging  exclusively  to  the  legisla- 
ture, for  which  an  impeachment  was  publicly  suggested. 
Nay,  more  ;  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  for  his  private  use,  more  than  the  salary  annexed 
to  his  office."  ^ 

This  last  charge,  so  incompatible  with  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Washington,  was  fully  refuted  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  explained  that  the 
President  never  himself  touched  any  part  of  the  compen- 
sation attached  to  his  office,  but  that  the  whole  was  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  the  gentleman  who  superintended 
the  expenses  of  his  household.  That  the  expenses  at  some 
times  exceeded,  and  at  other  times  fell  short  of  the 
quarter's  allowance ;  but  that  the  aggregate  fell  within 
the  allowance  for  the  year. 

At  this  time  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  made  a 
unanimous  resolution  to  the  following  effect : — that  "  ob- 
serving with  deep  concern,  a  series  of  efforts,  by  indirect 
insinuation  or  open  invective,  to  detach  from  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Union  the  well-earned  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  they  think  it  their  duty  to  declare,  and 
they  do  hereby  declare,  their  unabated  reliance  on  the 
integrity/,  judgment^  and  patriotism  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

In  a  reply  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  Washington 
observed  : — "At  any  time  the  expression  of  such  a  senti- 
ment would  have  been  considered  as  highly  honourable 
and  flattering.  At  the  present,  when  the  voice  of  ma- 
lignancy is  so  high-toned,  and  no  attempts  are  left  un- 
essayed  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  constituted 
authorities  of  this  country,  it  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  my 
sensibility."    *    *    * 

"  I  have  long  since  resolved,  for  the  present  time  at 
least,  to  let  my  calumniators  proceed  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  their  invectives  by  myself,  or  by  any  others 
with  my  participation  or  knowledge.  Their  views,  I  dare 
say,  are  readily  perceived  by  all  the  enlightened  and 
well-disposed  part  of  the  community ;  and  by  the  records 
of  my  administration,  and  not  by  the  voice  of  faction,  I 
expect  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  hereafter." 
1  See  MarshaH's  "Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  370, 
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The  vindication  which  Mr.  Eandolph  had  been  pre- 
paring appeared  in  December.  In  this  he  gave  a  narrative 
of  the  principal  events  relating  to  the  case,  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  President,  and  the  whole  of  the  French 
minister's  letter.  He  endeavoured  to  explain  those  parts 
of  the  letter  which  had  brought  the  purity  of  his  conduct 
in  question  ;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  "  he  had  a  difficult 
task  to  perform,  as  he  was  obliged  to  prove  a  negative,  and 
to  explain  vague  expressions  and  insinuations  connected 
with  his  name  in  Fauchet's  letter." ' 

Fauchet  himself  furnished  the  best  vindication,  in  his 
certificate  above  mentioned ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  certificate  with  the  language  of  his  official  letter  to 
his  government.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  to 
misconceptions  and  hasty  inferences  of  the  French  minister, 
the  constniction  put  by  him,  in  his  letter,  on  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  held  with  Mr.  Eandolph. 

The  latter  injured  his  cause  by  the  embittered  feelings 
manifested  in  his  vindication,  and  the  asperity  with  which 
he  spoke  of  Washington  there  and  elsewhere.  He  deeply 
regretted  it  in  after  life,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon. 
Bushrod  Washington,  written  in  1810,  he  says: — "I  do 
not  retain  the  smallest  degree  of  that  feeling  which  roused 
me  fifteen  years  ago  against  some  individuals.  *  *  * 
If  I  could  now  present  myself  before  your  venerated  uncle, 
it  would  be  my  pride  to  confess  my  contrition,  that  I  suf- 
fered my  irritation,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  might,  to  use 
some  of  those  expressions  respecting  him,  which,  at  this 
moment  of  indifference  to  the  ideas  of  the  world,  I  wish  to 
recall,  as  being  inconsistent  with  my  subsequent  convic- 
tion. My  life  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficiently  extended  for 
the  recording  of  my  sincere  opinion  of  his  virtues  and 
merit,  in  a  style  which  is  not  the  result  of  a  mind  merely 
debilitated  by  misfortune,  but  of  that  Christian  philosophy 
on  which  alone  I  depend  for  inward  tranquillity."* 

After  a  considerable  interval  from  the  resignation  of 
Randolph,  Colonel  Pickering  was  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and   Mr.   James   M*Henry  was  appointed 

*  Note  of  Mr.  Sparka.     Washington's  Writings,  xi.  90. 

2  MarthaH's  Life  of  Washington,  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii.  note  xx. 
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Secretary  of  War.  The  office  of  Attorney-General,  becom- 
ing vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradford,  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Charles  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  accepted  by  him  on  the 
last  day  of  November. 

During  the  late  agitations,  George  Washington  Lafayette, 
the  son  of  the  General,  had  arrived  at  Boston  under  the 
name  of  Motier,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  M.  Frestel,  and 
had  written  to  Washington  apprising  him  of  his  arrival. 
It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  to  Washington.  The 
letter  excited  his  deepest  sensibility,  bringing  with  it 
recollections  of  Lafayette's  merits,  services,  and  sufferings, 
and  of  their  past  friendship,  and  he  resolved  to  become 
"father,  friend,  protecror,  and  supporter"  to  his  son.  But 
he  must  proceed  with  caution,  on  account  of  his  own 
official  character  as  Executive  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  position  of  Lafayette  in  regard  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. Caution,  also,  was  necessary,  not  to  endanger  tlie 
situation  of  the  young  man  himself,  and  of  his  mother  aud 
friends  whom  he  had  left  behind.  Philadelphia  would  not 
be  an  advisable  residence  for  him  at  present,  until  it  was 
seen  what  opinions  would  be  excited  by  his  arrival ;  as 
Washington  would  for  some  time  be  absent  from  the  seat 
of  government,  while  all  the  foreign  functionaries  were 
residing  there,  particularly  those  of  his  own  nation. 
Washington  suggested,  therefore,  that  he  should  enter  foi- 
the  present  as  a  student  at  the  University  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  engaged  to  pay  all  the  expenses  for  the 
residence  there  of  himself  and  his  tutor.  These  and  other 
suggestions  were  made  in  a  private  and  confidential  letter 
to  Mr.  George  Cabot  of  Boston,  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  whose  kind  services  he  enlisted  in  the  matter. 

It  was  subsequently  thought  best  that  young  Lafayette 
should  proceed  to  New  York,  and  remain  in  retirement,  at 
the  country  house  of  a  friend  in  its  vicinity,  pursuing  his 
studies  with  his  tutor,  until  Washington  should  direct 
otherwise. 
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CHAPTER    CXCIV. 

Meeting  of  Congress  —  Washington's  Official  Summary  of  the  Events 
of  the  Year  —  Cordial  Response  of  the  Senate  —  Partial  Demur 
of  the  House  —  Washington's  Position  and  Feelings  with  regard  to 
England,  as  shown  by  Himself — Mr.  Adet  presents  the  Colours  or 
France  —  The  Treaty  returned  —  Proceedings  thei*eupon  —  Thomas 
Piuckney  resigns  as  Minister  at  London  —  Rufus  King  appointed  in 
his  Place  —  Washington's  View  of  the  Political  Campaign  —  Jeffer- 
son's Fears  of  an  Attempt  to  sow  Dissension  between  him  and 
Washington  —  Mr.  Monroe  recalled,  and  C.  C.  Pinckney  appointed  in 
his  stead  —  Resentful  Policy  of  France. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress  in 
December,  Washington  presented  a  cheerful  summary  of 
the  events  of  the  year.  '*  I  trust  I  do  not  deceive  myself," 
said  he,  "  while  1  indulge  the  persuasion  that  1  have 
never  met  you  at  any  period  when,  more  than  at  present, 
the  situation  of  our  public  aftairs  has  afforded  just  cause 
for  mutual  congratulation,  and  for  inviting  you  to  join  with 
me  in  profound  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for 
the  numerous  and  extraordinary  blessings  we  enjoy." 

And  first  he  announced  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
provisionally,  by  General  Wayne,  with  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  by  which  the  termination  of  the  long, 
expensive,  and  distressing  war  with  those  tribes  was 
placed  at  the  option  of  the  United  States.  "  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  terms,"  said  he,  "  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Indians  was  deemed  an  object  worthy  no  less  of  the  policy 
tlian  of  the  liberality  of  the  United  states,  as  the  necessary 
basis  of  durable  tranquillity.  This  object,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  fully  attained.  The  articles  agreed  upon  will 
immediately  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  for  their  considera- 
tion."' 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  recognising  a 
treaty  which  had  been  made  with  his  deceased  father, 
insured  the  continuance  of  peace  with  that  power. 

I  TJ.fa<»  preliminary  articles  were  confirmed  by  a  definitive  treaty 
c  1  the  7th  of  August.     Wayne  received  high  testimonials  of 

ft|  I  (»oth  from  Congress  and  the  President,  and  made  a  kind 

of  ti  iuujj>2i^l  entry  into  Philadelphia  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations 
of  the  people. 
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The  terms  of  a  treaty  with  the  Dey  and  regency  of 
Algiers  had  been  adjusted  in  a  manner  to  authorize  the 
expectation  of  a  speedy  peace  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
liberation  of  a  number  of  American  citizens  from  a  long 
and  grievous  captivity. 

A  speedy  and  spotisfactory  conclusion  M^as  anticipated  of 
a  negociation  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  "  which  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  lasting  harmony  with  a  power  whose 
friendship,"  said  Washington,"  "  we  have  uniformly  and 
sincerely  desired  to  cherish." 

Adverting  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  its 
conditional  ratification,  the  result  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  was  yet  unknown,  but,  when  ascer- 
tained, would  immediately  be  placed  before  Congress. 

"  In  regard  to  internal  affairs,  every  part  of  the  Union 
gave  indications  of  rapid  and  various  improvement.  With 
burthens  so  light  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived;  with 
resources  fully  adequate  to  present  exigencies ;  with 
governments  founded  on  the  genuine  principles  of  rational 
liberty ;  and  with  mild  and  wholesome  laws,  was  it  too 
much  to  say  that  our  country  exhibited  a  spectacle 
of  national  happiness  never  surpassed,  if  ever  before 
eqiialled  ?" 

In  regard  to  the  late  insurrection  : — "  The  misled," 
observes  he,  "have  abandoned  their  eiTors,  and  pay  the 
respect  to  our  constitution  and  laws  which  is  due  from 
good  citizens  to  the  piiblic  authorities.  These  circum- 
stances have  induced  me  to  pardon  generally  the  offenders 
here  referred  to,  and  to  extend  forgiveness  to  those  who 
had  been  adjudged  to  capital  punishment." 

After  recommending  several  objects  to  the  attention  of 
both  Houses,  he  concludes  by  advising  temperate  discussion 
and  mutual  forbearance  wherever  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion;  advice  sage  and  salutary  on  all  occasions,  but 
particularly  called  for  by  the  excited  temper  of  the  times. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  cordial  answer  from  the  Senate ; 
but,  in  the  present  House  of  Kepresentatives,  as  in  the  last 
one,  the  opposition  were  in  the  majority.  In  the  response 
reported  by  a  committee,  one  clause  expressing  undi- 
minished confidence  in  the  chief  magistrate  was  demurred 
to :  some  members  affirmed,  that,  with  them,  it  had  been 
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considerably  diminished  by  a  late  transaction.  After  a 
warm  altercation,  to  avoid  a  direct  vote,  the  response  was 
recommitted,  and  the  clause  objected  to  modified.  The 
following  is  the  form  adopted : — "  In  contemplating  that 
spectacle  of  national  happiness  which  our  country  exhibits, 
and  of  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased  to  make  an 
interesting  summary,  pennit  us  to  acknowledge  and  declare 
the  very  great  share  which  your  zealous  and  faithful 
services  have  contributed  to  it,  and  to  express  the  affec- 
tionate attachment  which  we  feel  for  your  character." 

The  feelings  and  position  of  Washington  with  regard  to 
England  at  this  juncture  may  be  judged  from  a  letter 
dated  December  22nd,  to  Gouvemeur  Mon-is,  then  in 
London,  and  who  was  in  occasional  communication  with 
Lord  Grenville.  "Washington  gives  a  detail  of  the  various 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  British  government  which 
were  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  3Iorris  was  to  mention,  unofficially,  should  he 
converse  with  Lord  Grenville  on  the  subject.  "  I  give 
you  these  details,"  writes  he,  "as  evidences  of  the 
impolitic  conduct  of  the  British  government  towards 
these  United  States  ;  that  it  may  be  seen  how  difficult  it 
has  been  for  the  Executive,  under  such  an  accumulation 
of  irritating  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  ground  of 
neutrality"  which  had  been  taken ;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
remembrance  of  the  aid  we  had  received  from  France  in 

he  Revolution  was  fresh  in  every  mind,  and  while  the 
jiartisans  of  that  country  were  continually  contrasting  the 
affections  of  that  people  with  the  unfriendly  disposition  of 
the  British  government .  And  that,  too,  while  their  own 
sufferings,  during  the  war  with  the  latter,  had  not  been 
forgotten. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  peace  has  been  (to  borrow  a 
modem  phrase)  the  order  of  the  day  with  me,  since  the 
disturbances  in  Europe  first  commenced.  My  policy  has 
Ijce'n,  and  will  continue  to  be,  while  I  have  the  honour  to 

•  main  in  the  administration,  to  maintain  friendly  terms 
with,  but  be  independent  of,  all  the  nations  of  the  caiih ; 
to  share  in  the  broils  of  none ;  to  fulfil  our  own  engage- 
ments ;  to  supply  the  wants  and  be  carriers  for  them  all. 
•    *    •     Nothing  short  of  self-respect,   and   that  justice 
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which  is  essential  to  a  national  character,  ought  to  involve 
us  in  war. 

*  4t  •  ♦  *  Mc 

"  By  a  firm  adherence  to  these  principles,  and  to  the 
neutral  policy  which  has  been  adopted,  I  have  brought  on 
myself  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  the  factious  papers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  from  the  enmity  of  the  discontented  of  all  descrip- 
tions. But  having  no  sinister  objects  in  view,  I  shall  not 
be  diverted  from  my  course  by  these,  nor  any  attempts 
which  are,  or  shall  be,  made  to  withdraw  the  confidence 
of  my  constituents  from  me.  I  have  nothing  to  ask ;  and, 
discharging  my  duty,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  invective. 
The  acts  of  my  administration  will  appear  when  I  am  no 
more,  and  the  intelligent  and  candid  part  of  mankind  will 
not  condemn  my  conduct  without  recurring  to  them." 

The  first  day  of  January,  being  "  a  day  of  general  joy 
and  congratulation,"  had  been  appointed  by  AV^ashington 
to  receive  the  colours  of  France,  sent  out  by  the  Committee 
of  Safety.  On  that  day  they  were  presented  by  Mr.  Adet 
with  an  address,  representing,  in  glowing  language,  the  po- 
sition of  France,  "  struggling  not  only  for  her  own  liberty, 
but  for  that  of  the  human  race.  Assimilated  to  or  rather 
identified  with  free  people  by  the  form  of  her  government, 
she  saw  in  them  only  friends  and  brothers.  Long  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  American  people  as  her  most  faithful 
allies,  she  sought  to  draw  closer  the  ties  already  formed  in 
the  fields  of  America,  undes  the  auspices  of  victory,  over 
the  ruins  of  tyranny." 

Washington  received  the  colours  with  lively  sensibility 
and  a  brief  reply,  expressive  of  the  deep  solicitude  and 
high  admiration  produced  by  the  events  of  the  French 
struggle,  and  his  joy  that  the  interesting  revolutionary 
movements  of  so  many  years  had  issued  in  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  designed  to  give  permanency  to  the  gi'eat 
object  contended  for. 

In  February  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  as  modified 
by  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  came  back  ratified  by  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  last  of  the  month  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  the  President,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  were 
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offended  that  U'asbington  should  issue  this  proclamation 
before  the  sense  of  that  b#iy  had  been  taken  on  the  subject, 
and  denied  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate  to  com- 
plete a  treaty  without  its  sanction.  They  were  bent  on 
defeating  it  by  refusing  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  carry 
it  into  effect ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House  the  instruc- 
tion to  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  correspondence  and  other  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  treaty. 

Washington,  believing  that  these  papers  could  not  be 
constitutionally  demanded,  resolved,  he  said,  from  the  first 
moment,  and  from  the  fullest  conviction  of  his  mind,  to 
resist  the  prinriple  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  call  of  the  House ;  he  only  deliberated  on 
the  manner  in  which  this  could  be  done  with  the  least  bad 
consequences. 

After  mature  deliberation  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  the  Attorney-General,  he  prepared 
and  sent  in  to  the  House  an  answer  to  their  request.  In 
this  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  caution  and  secrecy  in 
foreign  negotiations,  as  one  cogent  reason  for  vesting  the 
power  of  making  treaties  in  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  principle  on  which  that  body 
was  formed,  confining  it  to  a  small  number  of  members. 

To  admit  a  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
demand  and  have  all  the  papers  respecting  a  foreign  nego- 
tiation would,  he  observed,  be  to  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  him,"  he  added,  "  that  the  inspection 
f  the  papers  called  for  could  be  relative  to  any  purpose 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  impeachment,  which  the  resolution  had  not 
expressed.  He  had  no  disposition  to  withhold  any  infor- 
mation which  the  duty  of  his  station  would  permit,  or  the 
public  good  should  require  to  be  disclosed  ;  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  papers  affecting  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
had  been  laid  before  the  Senate,  when  the  treaty  itself  had 
been  communicated  for  their  consideration  and  advice." 

After  various  further  remarks  he  concludes  :— '*  As,  there- 
fore, it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  understanding  that  the 
a.s)sent  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  necessary,  to 
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the  validity  of  a  treaty ;  as  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
exhibits  itself  in  all  the  objects  requiring  legislative  provi- 
sion— and  on  these  the  papers  called  for  can  throw  no 
light ;  and  as  it  is  essential  to  the  dne  administration  of  the 
government  that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  constitution 
between  the  different  departments  should  be  observed,  a 
just  regard  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  duty  of  my  office, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  forbid  a  compliance 
with  your  request." 

A  resolution  to  make  provision  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect  gave  rise  to  an  animated  and  protracted  debate. 
Meanwhile,  the  whole  country  became  agitated  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  United  States,  aud 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  popular  feeling  was  with 
the  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  favoured 
the  making  of  the  necessary  appropriations.  The  public 
will  prevailed,  and,  on  the  last  day  of  April,  the  resolution 
was  passed,  though  by  a  close  vote  of  fifty-one  to  forty- 
eight. 

For  some  months  past  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney  had  been 
solicitous  to  be  relieved  from  his  post  of  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary at  London,  but  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  above  dis- 
pute, and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  fit  substitute  for  him, 
had  caused  delay  in  the  matter ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  ob- 
served,— "  The  importance,  to  our  security  and  commerce, 
of  a  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  rendered  it 
very  important  that  a  man  able,  and  not  disagreeable  to 
that  government,  should  be  there."  Such  a  man  at  length 
presented  in  Mr.  Rufus  King,  of  New  York.  He  had  vin- 
dicated the  treaty  with  his  pen  in  part  of  a  series  of  papers 
signed  Camillus ;  he  had  defended  it  by  his  manly  and 
brilliant  eloquence  in  the  Senate ;  he  was  now  about  to 
quit  his  seat  in  that  body.  Hamilton,  who  knew  him  well, 
struck  off  his  character  admirably  in  a  letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident. "Mr.  King,"  writes  he,  "is  a  remarkably  well- 
informed  man,  a  very  judicious  one,  a  man  of  address,  a  man 
of  fortune  and  economy,  whose  situation  affords  just  ground 
of  confidence  ;  a  man  of  unimpeachable  probity  where  he  is 
known,  a  finn  friend  of  the  government,  a  supporter  of  the 
measures  of  the  President ;  a  man  who  cannot  but  feel  that 
he  has  strong  pretensions  to  confidence  and  trust." 
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Mr.  King  was  nominated  to  the  Senate  on  the  19 th  of 
May,  and  his  nomination  was  confirmed.  On  the  1st  of 
June  this  session  of  Congress  terminated. 

On  the  12th  of  that  month  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Colo- 
nel Humphrey,  then  in  Portugal,  speaks  of  the  recent  poli- 
tical campaign  : — "  The  gazettes  will  give  you  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  state  of  politics  and  parties  in  this  country,  and 
will  show  you,  at  the  same  time,  if  Bache's  '  Aurora '  is  among 
them,  in  what  manner  I  am  attacked  for  persevering  stead- 
ily in  measures  which,  to  me,  appear  necessary  to  preserve 
us,  during  the  conflicts  of  belligerent  powers,  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  But  these  attacks,  unjust  and  unpleasant  as 
they  are,  will  occasion  no  change  in  my  conduct,  nor  will 
they  produce  any  other  effect  in  my  mind  than  to  increase 
the  solicitude  which  long  since  has  taken  fast  hold  of  my 
heart,  to  enjoy,  in  the  shades  of  retirement,  the  consolation 
of  believing  that  I  have  rendered  to  my  country  every  ser- 
vice to  which  my  abilities  were  competent — not  from  pe- 
cuniary or  ambitious  motives,  nor  from  a  desire  to  provide 
for  any  men,  further  than  their  intrinsic  merit  entitled 
them,  and  surely  not  with  a  view  of  bringing  my  owti  rela- 
tions into  office.  Malignity,  therefore,  may  dart  its  shafts  ; 
but  no  earthly  power  can  deprive  me  of  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  1  have  not,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  ad- 
ministration, committed  an  intentional  error." 

On  the  same  day  (June  12th)  Jeflferson,  writing  from  his 
retirement  at  Monticello  to  Mr.  Monroe  in  Paris,  showed 
himself  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  Washington's  gieat  popu- 
larity in  countervailing  party  schemes  : — "  Congress  have 
risen,"  writes  he.  "  You  will  have  seen  by  their  proceed- 
ings the  truth  of  what  I  always  observed  to  you,  that  one 
man  outweighs  them  all  in  influence  over  the  people, 
who  have  supported  his  judgment  against  their  own  and 
that  of  their  representatives.  Republicanism  must  lie  on 
its  oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  themselves  t<i 
what  course  he  thinks  best  for  them." 

In  Bache's  *  Aurora '  of  June  9th  an  anonymous  article 
had  appeared,  disclosing  queries  propounded  by  Washing- 
ton, in  strict  confidence,  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet  in 
179.'),  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  in  reference  to 
England  and   France.     As    soon   as   Jefi'orson    saw    this 
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article  he  wrote  to  Washington  (June  19th),  disclaiming 
his  having  had  any  concern  in  that  breach  of  official  trust. 
"  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,"  observes  he,  "  that 
from  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  I  had  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule  of  conduct  never  to  write  a  word  for  the  public 
papers.  From  this  I  have  never  departed  in  a  single 
instance." 

Jefferson  further  intimates  a  suspicion  that  a  third  party 
had  been  endeavouring  to  sow  tares  between  him  and 
Washington,  by  representing  him  (Jefferson)  as  still  en- 
gaged in  the  bustle  of  politics,  and  in  turbulence  and 
intrigue  against  the  government. 

This  drew  forth  a  noble  reply  from  Washington : — "If 
I  had  entertained  any  suspicions  before,"  writes  he,  "  that 
the  queries  which  have  been  published  in  Bache's  paper 
proceeded  from  you,  the  assurances  you  have  given  me  of 
the  contrary  would  have  removed  them ;  but  the  truth  is, 
I  harboured  none.         *         *         * 

"^  As  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself,  it  would 
not  be  frank,  candid,  or  friendly,  to  conceal  that  your  con- 
duct has  been  represented  as  derogating  from  that  opinion 
I  had  conceived  you  entertained  of  me  ;  that  to  your  par- 
ticular friends  and  connections  you  have  described,  and 
they  have  denounced  me  as  a  person  under  a  dangerous 
influence ;  and  that,  if  I  would  listen  more  to  some  other 
opinions,  all  would  be  well.  My  answer  invariably  has 
been,  that  I  had  never  discovered  anything  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of  his  in- 
sincerity ;  that,  if  he  would  retrace  my  public  conduct 
while  he  was  in  the  administration,  abundant  proofs  would 
occur  to  him,  that  truth  and  right  decisions  were  the  sole 
object  of  my  pursuit ;  that  there  were  as  many  instances 
within  his  own  knowledge  of  my  having  decided  against  as 
in  favour  of  the  opinions  of  the  person  evidently  alluded  to  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  I  was  no  believer  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  politics  or  measures  of  any  man  living.  In  short, 
that  I  was  no  party  man  myself,  and  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart  was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to  reconcile  them. 

"  To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that,  until  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that  parties 
would  or  even  could  go  the  length  I  have  been  witness  to ; 
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nor  did  I  believe,  until  lately,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds 
of  probability,  hardly  within  those  of  possibility,  that 
while  I  was  using  my  utmost  exertions  to  establish  a 
national  character  of  our  own,  independent,  as  far  as  our 
obligations  and  justice  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of 
the  earth,  and  wished,  by  steering  a  steady  course,  to  pre- 
serve this  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  desolating  war,  I 
should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  one  nation  and 
subject  to  the  influence  of  another ;  and,  to  prove  it,  that 
every  act  of  my  administration  would  be  tortured,  and  the 
grossest  and  most  insidious  misrepresentations  of  them  be 
made,  by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that,  too, 
in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could  scarcely 
be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter,  or  even  to  a 
common  pickpocket.  But  enough  of  this  :  I  have  already 
gone  further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelings  than  I  in- 
tended." 

Shortly  after  the  recess  of  Congress  another  change  was 
made  in  the  foreign  diplomacy.  Mr.  Monroe,  when  sent 
envoy  to  France,  had  been  especially  instructed  to  explain 
the  views  and  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  forming  the 
treaty  with  England  ;  and  had  been  amply  furnished  with 
documents  for  the  purpose.  From  his  own  letters,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  he  had  omitted  to  use  them. 
Whether  this  rose  from  undue  attachment  to  France,  from 
mistaken  notions  of  American  interests,  or  from  real  dislike 
to  the  treaty,  the  result  was  the  very  evil  he  had  been 
instructed  to  prevent.  The  French  government  miscon- 
ceived the  views  and  conduct  of  the  United  States,  sus- 
pected their  policy  in  regard  to  Great  Britain,  and  when 
aware  that  the  House  of  licpresentatives  would  execute  the 

aty  made  by  Jay,  became  bitter  in  their  resentment. 

S^Tnptoms  of  this  appeared  in  the  capture  of  an  American 
merch^tman  by  a  French  privateer.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  wa.s  deemed  expedient  by  Washington  and  his 
cabinet  to  recall  Mr.  Monroe,  and  appoint  another  American 
citizen  in  his  stead. 

The  person  chosen  was  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 

"f  Soutn  Carolina,  elder  brother  of  the  late  minister   to 

-mdon.     Immediately  after  this  appointment,  which  took 

|/lacc  in  July,  despatches  were  received  from  Mr.  Monroe, 
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communicating  complaints  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  against  the  American  government  by  M,  De  la  Croix, 
French  minister  of  exterior  relations,  and  his  reply  to  the 
same.  His  reply,  though  it  failed  to  change  the  policy  of 
the  French  Directory,  was  deemed  able  and  satisfactory  by 
the  Executive.  Somewhat  later  came  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Monroe,  written  on  the  24th,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  long  and  confidential  letter  written  by  Washington  on 
December  22nd,  and  cited  in  a  previous  page  of  this 
chapter,  had,  by  some  chance,  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  Directory,  and  "produced  an  ill  eifect." 

In  a  reply  to  Monroe,  dated  August  25th,  Washington 
acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  the  letter.  "  But  I  deny," 
added  he,  "  that  there  is  anything  contained  in  it  that  the 
French  government  could  take  exception  to,  unless  the 
expression  of  an  ardent  wish  that  the  United  States  might 
remain  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  taking  no  part  in  the 
disputes  of  any  part  of  it,  should  have  produced  this  effect. 
I  also  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  were  in  unison  with 
mine." 

And  in  conclusion  he  observes  : — "  My  conduct  in  public 
uYid  private  life,  as  it  relates  to  the  important  struggle  in 
which  the  latter  nation  [France]  is  engaged,  has  been 
uniform  from  the  commencement  of  it,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  I  have  always  wished  well  to  the 
French  revolution ;  that  I  have  always  given  it  as  my 
decided  opinion,  that  no  nation  had  a  right  to  intermeddle 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  another ;  that  every  one  had  a 
right  to  form  and  adopt  whatever  government  they  liked 
best  to  live  under  themselves  ;  and  that,  if  this  country 
could,  consistently  with  its  engagements,  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  thereby  preserve  peace,  it  was  bound  to  do 
so  by  motives  of  policy,  interest,  and  every  other  consi- 
deration, that  ought  to  actuate  a  people  situated  as  we  are, 
already  deeply  in  debt,  and  in  a  convalescent  state  from 
the  struggle  we  have  been  engaged  in  oui'selves. 

"  On  these  principles  I  have  steadily  and  uniformly 
proceeded,  bidding  defiance  to  calumnies  calculated  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust  in  the  French  nation,  and  to  excite 
their  belief  of  an  influence  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in 
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the  councils  of  this  country,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
unfounded  and  injurious."' 

Still  the  resentful  policy  of  the  French  continued,  and, 
in  October,  they  issued  an  arret  ordering  the  seizure  of 
British  property  found  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and 
of  pro\'isions  bound  for  England — a  direct  violation  of  their 
treaty  w4th  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  CXCV. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  —  Meets  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
for  the  last  time  —  His  Speech  —  Replies  of  the  Senate  and  House 

—  Mr.  Giles  —  Andrew  Jackson  —  Oflfensive  Publication  of  the 
French  Minister  —  John  Adams  declared  President  —  Washington's 
Let^'^r  to  Knox  on  the  eve  of  his  Retirement  —  The  spurious  Letters 

—  His  Farewell  Dinner  —  John  Adams  takes  the  Oath  of  Ofl&ce  — 
Greetings  of  Washington  at  the  Close  of  the  Ceremony. 

The  period  for  the  presidential  election  was  drawing  near, 
and  great  anxiety  began  to  be  felt  that  Washington  would 
consent  to  stand  for  a  third  term.  Ko  one,  it  was  agreed, 
had  greater  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  retirement,  in  con- 
sideration of  public  services  rendered  ;  but  it  was  thought 
the  affairs  of  the  countiy  would  be  in  a  \Q,ry  precarious 
condition  should  he  retire  before  the  wars  of  Europe  were 
brought  to  a  close. 

Washington,  however,  had  made  up  his  mind  irrevocably 
on  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  announce,  in  a  farewell 
address,  his  intention  of  retiring.  Such  an  instrument,  it 
will  be  recollected,  had  been  prepared  for  him  from  his  own 
notes,  by  Mr.  Madison,  when  he  had  thought  of  retiring  at 
the  end  of  his  iirst  term.  As  he  was  no  longer  in  con- 
fidential intimacy  with  Mr.  Madison,  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  as  his  adviser  and  coadjutor,  and  appears  to  have 
consulted  him  on  the  subject  early  in  the  i)resent  year ; 
for,  in  a  letter  dated  New  York,  May  10th,  Hamilton 
writes : — "  When  last  in  Philadelphia,  you  mentioned  to 
mo  your  wish  that  I  should  re-dress  a  certain  paper  which 
yon  had  prepared.     As  it  is  important  that  a  thing  of  this 

•  For  the  entire  letter  see  Washington's  Writings,  xi.  104. 
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kind  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  much  at  leisure, 
touched  and  retouched,  I  submit  a  wish  that,  as  soon  as 
you  have  given  it  the  body  you  mean  it  to  have,  it  may  be 
sent  to  me." 

The  paper  was  accordingly  sent  on  the  loth  of  May,  in 
its  rough  state,  altered  in  one  part  since  Hamilton  had  seen 
it.  "  If  you  should  think  it  best  to  throw  the  whole  into 
a  different  form,"  writes  Washington,  "let  me  request, 
notwithstanding,  that  my  draft  may  be  returned  to  me 
(along  with  yours)  with  such  amendments  and  corrections 
as  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the  formation  is  susceptible  of  ; 
curtailed  if  too  verbose,  and  relieved  of  all  tautology  not 
necessaiy  to  enforce  the  ideas  in  the  original  or  quoted 
part.  My  wish  is,  that  the  whole  may  appear  in  a  plain 
style  ;  and  be  handed  to  the  public  in  an  honest,  unaffected, 
simple  garb." 

We  forbear  to  go  into  the  vexed  question  concerning 
this  addi-ess ;  how  much  of  it  is  founded  on  Washing- 
ton's original  "  notes  and  heads  of  topics  ;"  how  much  was 
elaborated  by  Madison  ;  and  how  much  is  due  to  Hamilton's 
recasting  and  revision.  The  whole  came  under  the  super- 
vision of  Washington;  and  the  instrument,  as  submitted 
to  the  press,  was  in  his  handwriting,  with  many  ultimate 
corrections  and  alterations.  Washington  had  no  pride  of 
authorship  ;  his  object  always  was  to  effect  the  purpose  in 
hand,  and  for  that  he  occasionally  invoked  assistance,  to 
ensure  a  plain  and  clear  exposition  of  his  thoughts  and 
intentions.  The  address  certainly  breathes  his  spirit 
throughout,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  words  and 
actions,  and  "  in  an  honest,  unaffected,  simple  garb," 
embodies  the  system  of  policy  on  which  he  had  acted 
throughout  his  administration.  It  was  published  in 
September,  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  called  the  '  Daily 
Advertiser." 

The  publication  of  the  address  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion. Several  of  the  State  legislatures  ordered  it  to  be  put 
on  their  journals.  "  The  President's  declining  to  be  again 
elected,"  writes  the  elder  Wolcott,    "  constitutes  a  most 


^  The  reader  will  find  the  entire  Address  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
volume. 
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important  epoch  in  our  national  affairs.  The  country  meet 
the  event  with  reluctance,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  make  any  claim  for  the  further  services  of  a  man  who 
has  conducted  their  armies  through  a  successful  war  ;  has 
so  largely  contributed  to  establiish  a  national  government ; 
has  so  long  presided  over  our  councils  and  directed  the 
public  administration,  and  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  settled  all  national  differences ;  and  who  can  leave 
the  administration  where  nothing  but  our  folly  and 
internal  discord  can  render  the  country  otherwise  than 
happy." 

The  address  acted  as  a  notice  to  hush  the  acrimonious 
.ibuse  of  him  which  the  opposition  was  pouring  forth 
under  the  idea  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  a  renomi- 
nation.  *'  It  vn\l  serve  as  a  signal,  like  the  dropping  of  a 
hat,  for  the  party  racers  to  start,"  writes  Fisher  Ames, 
•'  and  I  expect  a  great  deal  of  noise,  whipping,  and 
purring." 

Congress  fonned  a  quorum  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 
the  first  day  of  the  session  which  succeeded  the  publication 
of  the  Farewell  Address.  On  the  7th  AVashington  met 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  last  time. 

In  his  speech  he  recommended  an  institution   for  the 

improvement  of  agriculture,  a  military  academy,  a  national 

university,   and   a   gradual   increase    of   the   navy.     The 

disputes    with    France   were    made   the    subject    of    the 

following  remarks  : — "  While  in  our  external  relations  some 

serious   inconveniences   and    embarrassments    have    been 

overcome  and  others  lessened,  it  is  with  much  pain  and 

deep   regret   I    mention    that    circumstances   of   a    very 

unwelcome   nature  have  lately  occurred.     Our  trade  has 

suffered  and  is  suffering  extensive  injuries  in  the  West 

Indies    from    the    cruisers    and    agents    of    the    French 

Republic  ;   and  communications  have  been  received  from 

•s  minister  here,  which  indicate  the  danger  of  a  further 

:  isturbance  of  our  commerce  by  its  authority ;  and  which 

ire  in  other  respects  far  from  agreeable.     Jt  has  been  my 

)nstant,  sincere,  and  earnest  wish,    in  conformity  with 

hat  of  our  nation,   to  maintain  cordial  harmony  and   a 

jM-rfectly  friendly  understanding  with  tliat  Kepublic.     This 

wi.-,h   remains   unabated;    and   1   shall    nersevere   in   the 
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endeavour  to  fulfil  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  what  shall  be 
consistent  with  a  just  and  indispensable  regard  to  the 
rights  and  honour  of  our  country ;  nor  will  I  easily  cease 
to  cherish  the  expectation,  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  candour, 
and  friendship,  on  the  part  of  the  Kepublic,  will  eventually 
ensure  success. 

"  In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  I  cannot  forget  what 
is  due  to  the  character  of  our  government  and  nation ;  or 
to  a  full  and  entire  confidence  in  the  good  sense,  patriotism, 
self-respect,  and  fortitude  of  my  countrymen." 

In  concluding  his  address  he  observes, — "  The  situation 
in  which  I  now  stand  for  the  last  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  naturally 
recalls  the  period  when  the  administration  of  the  present 
form  of  government  commenced,  and  I  cannot  omit  the 
occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  my  country  on  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  nor  to  repeat  my  fervent  supplications 
to  the  Supreme  Kuler  of  the  universe  and  Sovereign 
Arbiter  of  nations,  that  his  providential  care  may  be  still 
extended  to  the  United  States ;  that  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  the  people  may  be  preserved  ;  and  that  the 
government  which  they  have  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  their  liberties  may  be  perpetual." 

The  Senate,  in  their  reply  to  the  address,  after  con- 
curring in  its  views  of  the  national  prosperity,  as  resulting 
from  the  excellence  of  the  constitutional  system,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  provisions,  added,  that  they 
would  be  deficient  in  gratitude  and  justice  did  they  not 
attribute  a  great  portion  of  these  advantages  to  the  virtue, 
firmness,  and  talents  of  his  administration,  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  most  trying  times,  and  on  the  most 
critical  occasions. 

Eecalling  his  arduous  services,  civil  and  military,  as 
well  during  the  struggles  of  the  revolution  as  in  the  con- 
vulsive period  of  a  later  date,  their  warmest  affections  and 
anxious  regards  would  accompany  him  in  his  approaching 
retirement. 

"  The  most  effectual  consolation  that  can  offer  for  the 
loss  we  are  about  to  sustain,  arises  from  the  animating 
reflection,  that  the  influence  of  your  example  will  ex- 
tend to  your   successors,  and  the  United  States  thus  con- 
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tinue  to  enjoy  an  able,  upright,  and  energetic  administra- 
tion." 

The  reply  of  the  House,  after  premising  attention  to  the 
various  subjects  recommended  to  their  consideration  in 
the  address,  concluded  by  a  warm  expression  of  gratitude 
and  admiration,  inspired  by  the  virtues  and  services  of  the 
President,  by  his  wisdom,  firmness,  moderation,  and 
magnanimity  ;  and  testifying  to  the  deep  regret  with  which 
they  contemplated  his  intended  retirement  from  oifice. 

"  May  you  long  enjoy  that  liberty  which  is  so  dear  to 
you,  and  to  which  your  name  will  ever  be  so  dear !"  added 
they.  "  May  your  o\vn  virtue  and  a  nation's  prayers  ob- 
tain the  happiest  sunshine  for  the  decline  of  your  days,  and 
the  choicest  of  future  blessings !  For  our  country's  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  republican  liberty,  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  that  your  example  may  be  the  guide  of  your  succes- 
sors; and  thus,  after  being  the  ornament  and  safeguard 
of  the  present  age,  become  the  patrimony  of  our  de- 
scendants." 

Objections,  however,  were  made  to  some  parts  of  the 
reply  by  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia.  He  was  for  expunging 
such  parts  as  eulogized  the  present  administration,  spoke 
of  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  N\^ashington,  and  regretted 
his  retiring  from  office.  He  disapproved,  he  said,  of  the 
measures  of  the  administration  with  respect  to  foreign 
relations ;  he  believed  its  want  of  wisdom  and  firmness 
had  conducted  the  nation  to  a  crisis  threatening  greater 
calamity  than  any  that  had  before  occurred.  He  did  not 
regret  the  President's  retiring  from  office.  He  believed 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  founded  on  the 
broad  basis  of  the  people,  that  they  were  competent  to 
their  own  government,  and  tlie  remaining  of  no  man  in 
office  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  that  govurament. 
The  people  would  truly  be  in  a  calamitous  situation,  if 
one  man  were  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  government. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  United  States  produces  a 
thousand  citizens  capable  of  filling  the  presidential  chair, 
and  ho  would  trust  to  the  discernment  of  the  people  for  a 
proper  choice.  'Though  the  voice  of  all  America  should 
declare  the  President's  retiring  as  a  calamity,  ho  could  not 
join  in  the  declaration,  because  he  did  not  conceive  it  a 
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misfortune.  He  hoped  the  President  would  be  happy  in 
his  retirement,  and  he  hoped  he  would  retire.' 

Twelve  members  voted  for  expunging  those  parts  of  the 
reply  to  which  Mr.  Giles  had  objected.  Among  the  names 
of  these  members  we  find  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  young 
man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  as  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
and  who  had  recently  taken  his  seat  as  delegate  from  the 
newly  admitted  State  of  Tennessee.  The  vote  iu  favour  of 
the  whole  reply,  however,  was  overwhelming. 

The  reverence  and  affection  expressed  for  him  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  their  regret  at  his  intended  re- 
tirement, were  in  unison  with  testimonials  from  various 
State  legislatures  and  other  public  bodies,  which  were 
continually  arriving  since  the  publication  of  his  Farewell 
Address. 

During  the  actual  session  of  Congress,  Washington  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  misunderstandings  which  were 
in  danger  of  being  augmented  between  the  United  States 
and  the  French  Government.  In  the  preceding  month  of 
November,  Mr.  Adet,  the  French  minister,  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  recapitulating  the  com- 
plaints against  the  government  of  the  United  States  made 
by  his  predecessors  and  himseK,  denouncing  the  insidious 
proclamation  of  neutrality  and  the  wrongs  growing  Dut  of 
it,  and  using  language  calculated  io  inflame  the  partisans 
of  France :  a  copy  of  which  letter  had .  been  sent  to  the 
press  for  publication.  One  of  the  immediate  objects  he 
had  in  view  in  timing  the  publication,  was  supposed  by 
Washington  to  be  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  presidential 
election  ;  his  ultimate  object,  to  establish  such  an  influence 
in  the  country  as  to  sway  the  government  and  control  its 
measures.  Early  in  January,  1797,  therefore,  Washington 
requested  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  address 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  United  States  minister  to  France, 
stating  all  the  complaints  alleged  by  the  French  minister 
against  the  government,  examining  and  reviewing  the 
same,  and  accompanying  the  statement  with  a  collection  of 
letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  therein 
adverted  to. 

*  See  Mr.  Giles's  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Aurora  newspaper. 
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"  From  a  desire,"  -vN-rites  he,  '*  that  the  statements  he 
fall,  fair,  calm,  and  argumentative,  without  asperity  or 
anything  more  irritating  in  the  comments  that  the  naiTa- 
tion  of  facts,  which  expose  unfounded  charges  and  asser- 
tions, does  itself  produce,  I  have  wished  that  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Pinckney  may  be  revised  over  and  over  again.  Much 
depends  upon  it,  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  as  it  respects  the 
governing  powers  of  France." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Tinckney,  with  its  accompanying 
documents,  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  19th  of 
January  (1707),  to  be  transmitted  to  that  minister.  "  The 
immediate  object  of  his  mission,"  says  ^^'ashington  in  a 
special  message,  "  was  to  make  that  government  such  ex- 
planations of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  our  own,  as,  by 
manifesting  our  good  faith,  might  remove  all  jealousy  and 
discontent,  and  maintain  that  harmony  and  good  under- 
standing with  the  French  Eepublic  which  it  has  been  my 
constant  solicitude  to  preserve.  A  government  which 
required  only  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  justify  its 
measures,  could  but  be  anxious  to  have  this  fully  and 
frankly  displayed." 

In  the  month  of  February  the  votes  taken  at  the  recent 
election  were  opened  and  counted  in  Congress ;  when  Mr. 
Adams,  having  the  highest  number,  was  declared  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  the  next  number,  Vice- 
President  ;  their  term  of  four  years  to  commence  on  the 
4th  of  March  next  ensuing. 

AV'ashington  now  began  to  count  the  days  and  hours  that 
intervened  between  him  and  his  retirement.  On  the  day 
preceding  it  he  ^v^ite8  to  his  old  fellow-soldier  and  j)oli- 
tical  coadjutor,  Ilenrj'  Knox  : — "  To  the  wearied  traveller, 
who  sees  a  resting-place,  and  is  bending  his  body  to  lean 
thereon,  I  now  compare  myself;  but  to  be  suffered  to  do 
this  in  peaco  is  too  much  to  be  endured  by  some.  To 
misrepresent  my  motives,  to  reprobate  my  politics,  and  to 
weaken  the  confidence  which  has  been  leposed  in  my 
administration,  are  objects  which  cannot  be  relinquished 
by  those  who  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
change  in  our  political  system.  The  consolation,  however, 
which  results  from  conscious  rectitude,  and  the  approving 
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voice  of  my  coiintry,  unequivocally  expressed  by  its  repre- 
sentatives, deprive  their  sting  of  its  poison,  and  place  in 
the  same  point  of  view  both  the  weakness  and  malignity 
of  their  efforts. 

"  Although  the  prospect  of  retirement  is  most  grateful 
to  my  soul,  and  I  have  not  a  wi.sh  to  mix  again  in  the 
great  world,  or  to  partake  in  its  politics,  yet  I  am  not 
without  my  regrets  at  parting  with  (perhaps  never  more 
to  meet)  the  few  intimates  whom  I  love,  and  among  these, 
bo  assured,  3'ou  are  one.  *  *  *  Xhe  remainder  of  my 
life,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  long,  will  be 
occupied  in  rural  amusements ;  and  though  I  shall  seclude 
myself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  noisy  and  bustling 
world,  none  would,  more  than  myself,  be  regaled  by  the 
company  of  those  1  esteem,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  which,  after  I  arrive  there,  it  is  not 
likely  that  I  shall  ever  be." 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  the  last  day  of  his 
ofiScial  career,  Washington  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  subject  of  the  spurious  letters,  hereto- 
fore mentioned,'  first  published  by  the  British  in  1776, 
and  subsequently  republished  during  his  administration 
by  some  of  his  political  enemies.  He  had  suffered  every 
attack  on  his  executive  conduct  to  pass  unnoticed  while  he 
remained  in  public  life,  but  conceived  it  a  justice  due  to 
his  character  solemnly  to  pronounce  those  letters  a  base 
forgery ;  and  he  desired  that  the  present  letter  might  be 
"  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  truth  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
posterity." 

On  the  same  day  he  gave  a  kind  of  farewell  dinner  to 
the  foreign  ministers  and  their  wives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  other  conspicuous  personages  of  both 
sexes.  "  During  the  dinner  much  hilarity  prevailed,"  says 
Bishop  ^Yhite,  who  was  present.  When  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved Washington  filled  his  glass  : — "  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men," said  he,  "  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  drink  your 
health  as  a  public  man  :  1  do  it  with  sincerity,  wishing  you 
all  possible  happiness." 


1  Life  of  Washinj^ton,  vol.  iii,  8vo.  pp.  3(30,  3(jl. 
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The  gaiety  of  the  company  was  checked  in  an  instant ; 
all  felt  the  importance  of  this  leave-taking ;  Mrs.  Liston, 
the  wife  of  the  British  minister,  was  so  much  afiected  that 
tears  streamed  dovm  her  cheeks. 

On  the  4th  of  ^larch  an  immense  crowd  had  gathered 
about  Congress  Hall.  At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Jeflerson 
took  the  oath  as  Vice-President  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate ;  and  proceeded  wath  that  body  to  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  which  was  densely  crowded, 
many  ladies  occupying  chairs  ceded  to  them  by  members. 

After  a  time  Washington  entered  amidst  enthusiastic 
cheers  and  acclamations,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 
Mr.  Adams  soon  followed,  and  was  likewise  well  received, 
but  not  with  like  enthusiasm.  Having  taken  the  oath  of 
office,  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  spoke  of  his 
predecessor  as  one  "  who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  actions, 
regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude, 
had  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  commanded 
the  highest  praises  of  foreign  nations,  and  secured  im- 
mortal glory  with  posterity." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  as  Washington  moved 
toward  the  door  to  retire,  there  was  a  rush  fiom  the 
gallerj'  to  the  corridor  that  threatened  the  loss  of  life  or 
limb,  so  eager  were  the  throng  to  catch  a  last  look  of  one 
who  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  public  veneration. 
When  Washington  was  in  the  street  he  waved  his  hat  in 
return  for  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  his  countenance 
radiant  with  benignity,  his  gray  hairs  streaming  in  the 
wind.  The  crowd  followed  him  to  his  door ;  there,  turn- 
ing round,  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave  and  almost 
melancholy  expression,  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  his 
emotions  were  too  great  for  utterance,  and  onlj^  by  gestures 
could  he  indicate  his  thanks  and  conve}'^  his  farewell 
blessing.' 

In  the  evening  a  splendid  banquet  was  given  to  him  by 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre, which  was  decorated  with  emblematical  paintings. 
All  the  heads  of  departments,  the  foreign  ministers,  several 

•  From  penonAl  recollections  of  William  A.  Duer,  late  President  of 
Columbia  Coll^^. 
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officers  of  the  late  army,  and  various  persons  of  note,  were 
present.  Among  the  paintings,  one  represented  the  home 
of  his  heart,  the  home  to  which  he  was  about  to  hasten — 
Mount  Vernon. 


CHAPTER  CXCVI. 

Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  —  Influx  of  strange  Faces  —  Lawrence 
Lewis  —  Miss  Nelly  Custis  —  Washington's  Counsel  in  Love  Matters 
—  A  Romantic  Episode —  Return  of  George  Washington  Lafayette. 

His  official  career  being  terminated,  Washington  set  off 
for  Mount  Vernon,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Washington,  her 
grand-daughter  Miss  Nelly  Custis,  and  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  with  his  preceptors. 

Of  the  enthusiastic  devotion  manifested  towards  him 
wherever  he  passed,  he  takes  the  following  brief  and  cha- 
racteristic notice  : — "  The  attentions  we  met  with  on  our 
journey  were  very  flattering,  and  to  some,  whose  minds 
are  differently  formed  from  mine,  would  have  been  highly 
relished  ;  but  I  avoided,  in  every  instance  where  I  had 
any  previous  notice  of  the  intention,  and  could  by  earnest 
entreaties  prevail,  all  parade  and  escorts." 

He  is  at  length  at  Mount  Vernon,  that  haven  of  repose 
to  which  he  had  so  often  turned  a  wishful  eye  throughout 
his  agitated  and  anxious  life,  and  where  he  trusted  to  pass 
quietly  and  serenely  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  finds 
himself,  however,  "  in  the  situation  of  a  new  beginner ; 
almost  everything  about  him  required  considerable  re- 
pairs, and  a  house  is  immediately  to  be  built  for  the  recep- 
tion and  safe  keeping  of  his  military,  civil,  and  private 
papers."  "  In  a  word,"  writes  he,  "  I  am  already  sur- 
rounded by  joiners,  masons,  and  painters  ;  and  such  is  my 
anxiety  to  be  out  of  their  hands,  that  I  have  scarcely  a 
room  to  put  a  friend  into,  or  to  sit  in  myself,  without  the 
mil  .sic  of  hammers  and  the  odoriferous  scent  of  paint." 

Still  he  is  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  as  the  spring  opens  the 
rural  beauties  of  the  country  exert  their  sweetening  influ- 
ence. In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Oliver  Wolcott,  who,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  was  still  acting  on  "  the  great 
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theatre,"  he  adverts  but  briefly  to  public  afiairs.  "  For 
myself,"  adds  he,  exultingly,  "  having  turned  aside  from 
the  broad  walks  of  political  into  the  narrow  paths  of  pri- 
vate life,  I  shall  leave  it  with  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
consider  subjects  of  this  sort,  and,  as  every  good  citizen 
ought  to  do,  conform  to  whatsoever  the  ruling  powers 
shall  decide.  To  make  and  sell  a  little  flour  annually,  to 
repair  houses  going  fast  to  ruin,  to  build  one  for  the  secu- 
lity  of  my  papers  of  a  public  nature,  and  to  amuse  myself 
in  agriculture  and  i-ural  pursuits,  will  constitute  employ- 
ment for  the  few  years  I  have  to  remain  on  this  terrestrial 
globe.  If,  also,  I  could  now  and  then  meet  the  friends  I 
esteem,  it  would  fill  the  measure  and  add  zest  to  my 
enjoyments ;  but,  if  ever  this  happens,  it  must  be  under 
my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  as  I  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  I  shall  go  beyond  twenty  miles  from  them." 

And  again,  to  another  friend  he  indulges  in  pleasant 
anticipations  : — "  Retired  from  noise  myself,  and  the  respon- 
sibility attached  to  public  employment,  my  hours  will 
glide  smoothly  on.  My  best  wishes,  however,  for  the 
}>rosperity  of  our  country  will  always  have  the  first  place  in 
my  thoughts ;  while  to  repair  buildings  and  to  cultivate 
my  farms,  which  require  close  attention,  will  occupy  the 
few  years,  perhaps  days,  I  may  be  a  sojourner  here,  as  1 
am  now  in  the  sij^ty-fifth  year  of  my  peregrination  through 
life." » 

A  letter  to  his  friend  James  M'Henry,  Secretary-of- 
War,  furnishes  a  picture  of  his  ;every-day  life.  "  I  am 
indebted  to  you,"  writes  he,  "for  several  unacknowledged 
letters ;  but  never  mind  that — go  on  as  if  you  had  answers. 
Vou  are  at  the  source  of  information,  and  can  find  many 
'  '  'SH  to  relate,  while  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  could 
r  inform  or  amuse  a  Secretary-of-War  in  Philadelphia. 
1  might  tell  him  that  I  begin  my  diurnal  course  with  the 
sun  ;  that,  if  my  hirelings  are  not  in  their  places  at  that 
time,  I  send  them  messages  of  sorrow  for  their  indisposi- 
tion ;  that,  having  put  these  wheels  in  motion,  I  examine 
the  state  of  things  further  ;  that  the  more  they  are  probed 
the  deeper  I  find  the  wounds  which  my  buildings  have  sus- 

»  Let^r  to  Wm.  Heath .     Writings,  xi,  199. 
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tained  by  an  absence  and  neglect  of  eight  years  ;  that,  by 
the  time  I  have  accomplished  these  matters,  breakfast 
(a  little  after  seven  o'clock,  about  the  time  I  presume  you 
are  taking  leave  of  Mrs.  M'Henry)  is  ready ;  that,  this 
being  over,  I  mount  my  horse  and  ride  around  my  farms, 
which  employs  me  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
at  v^^hich  I  rarely  miss  seeing  strange  faces,  come,  as  they 
say,  out  of  respect  to  me.  Pray  vs^ould  not  the  word  curi- 
osity answer  as  well  ?  And  how  different  this  from  having 
a  few  social  friends  at  a  cheerful  board !  The  usual  time 
of  sitting  at  table,  a  walk,  and  tea,  bring  me  within  the 
dawn  of  candle-light :  previous  to  which,  if  not  prevented 
by  company,  I  resolve  that,  as  soon  as  the  glimmering 
taper  supplies  the  place  of  the  great  luminary,  I  will  retire 
to  my  writing-table  and  acknowledge  the  letters  I  have 
received ;  but  when  the  lights  are  brought  I  feel  tired  and 
disinclined  to  engage  in  this  work,  conceiving  that  the 
next  night  will  do  as  well.  The  next  night  comes,  and 
with  it  the  same  causes  for  postponement,  and  so  on. 
Having  given  you  the  history  of  a  day,  it  will  serve  for  a 
year,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  you  will  not  require  a  second 
edition  of  it.  But  it  may  strike  you  that  in  this  detail  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  portion  of  time  allotted  for  reading. 
The  remark  would  be  just,  for  I  have  not  looked  into  a 
book  since  I  came  home  :  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  do  it  until 
T  have  discharged  my  workmen  ;  probably  not  before  the 
nights  grow  longer,  when  possibly  I  may  be  looking  in 
Doomsday  Book." 

In  his  solitary  rides  about  Mount  Vernon  and  its  wood- 
lands, fond  and  melancholy  thoughts  would  occasionally 
sadden  the  landscape  as  his  mind  reverted  to  past  times 
and  early  associates.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  S.  Faiifax,  now  in 
England,  he  writes  : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  sore  regret,  when  1 
cast  my  eyes  towards  Belvoir,  which  I  often  do,  to  reflect 
that  the  former  inhabitants  of  it,  with  whom  we  lived 
in  such  harmony  and  friendship,  no  longer  reside  there, 
and  the  ruins  only  can  be  viewed  as  the  mementoes  of 
former  pleasures." 

The  influx  of  strange  faces,  alluded  to  in  the  letter  to 
Mr.  M' Henry,  soon  became  overwhelming,  and  Wash- 
ington felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  at  hand  to 
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relieve  him  from  a  part  of  the  self-imposed  duties  of  Vir- 
ginia hospitality. 

With  this  view  he  bethought  him  of  his  nephew,  Law- 
rence Lewis,  the  same  who  had  gained  favour  with  him  by 
volunteering  in  the  Western  expedition,  and  accompanying 
General  Knox  as  aide-de-camp.  He  accordingly  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  writes  : — '*  Whenever  it  is  con- 
venient to  you  to  make  this  place  your  home,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you.  *  *  *  As  both  your  aunt  and  I  are 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  regular  in  our  habits,  especially 
in  our  hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed,  I  require  some 
l)erson  (tit  and  propei)  to  ease  me  of  the  trouble  of  enter- 
taining company,  particularly  of  nights,  as  it  is  my  inclina- 
tion to  retire,  (and  unless  prevented  by  very  particular 
company  I  always  do  retire,)  either  to  bed  or  to  m}-  study 
soon  after  candle-light.  In  taking  those  duties  (which  hos- 
}>itality  obliges  one  to  bestow  on  company)  off  my  hands,  it 
would  render  me  a  very  acceptable  service."  ^ 

In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  Lawrence  thencefor- 
ward became  an  occasional  inmate  at  Mount  Vernon.  The 
])lace  at  this  time  possessed  attractions  for  gay  as  well  as 
;^ave,  and  was  often  enlivened  by  young  company.  One 
great  attraction  was  Miss  Nelly  Custis,  Mrs.  Washington's 
^rand-daughter,  who,  with  her  brother  George  W.  P. 
<  'ustis,  had  been  adopted  by  the  General  at  their  father's 
death,  when  they  were  quite  children,  and  brought  up  by 
liim  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  He  was  fond  of 
(children,  especially  girls ;  as  to  boys,  with  all  his  spirit  of 
command,  he  found  them  at  times  somewhat  ungovernable. 
"  I  can  govern  men,"  would  he  say,  "  but  I  cannot  govern 
boys."  Miss  Nelly  had  grown  up  under  the  special  eye  of 
her  grandmother,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly  attached, 
and  who  was  particular  in  enforcing  her  observance  of  all 
her  lessons,  as  well  as  instructing  her  in  the  arts  of  house- 
keeping. She  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  General  ; 
whom,  as  we  have  before  observed,  she  delighted  with  her 
gay  whims  and  sprightly  sallies,  often  overcoming  his 
habitual  gravity,  and  surprising  him  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

She   was  now   maturing   into   a   lovely  and   attractive 
woman,  and  the  attention  she  received  began  to  awaken 
'  MS.  Letter. 
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some  solicitude  in  the  General's  mind.  This  is  evinced  in 
a  half-sportive  letter  of  advice  written  to  her  during  a  tem- 
porary absence  from  Mount  Yenion,  when  she  was  about  to 
make  her  first  appearance  at  a  ball  at.  Georgetown.  It  is 
curious  as  a  specimen  of  Washington's  counsel  in  love- 
matters.  It  would  appear  that  Miss  Nelly,  to  allay  his 
solicitude,  had  already,  in  her  correspondence,  professed 
"a  perfect  apathy  toward  the  youth  of  the  present  day, 
and  a  determination  never  to  give  herself  a  moment's  un- 
easiness on  account  of  any  of  them."  Washington  doubted 
the  firmness  and  constancy  of  her  resolves.  "Men  and 
women,"  writes  he,  "feel  the  same  inclination  towards 
each  other  now  that  they  always  have  done,  and  which  they 
will  continue  to  do,  until  there  is  a  new  order  of  things ; 
and  you,  as  others  have  done,  may  find  that  the  passions  of 
your  sex  are  easier  raised  than  allayed.  Do  not,  therefore, 
boast  too  soon,  nor  too  strongly,  of  your  insensibility. 
*  *  *  Love  is  said  to  be  an  involuntary  passion,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  contended  that  it  cannot  be  resisted.  This  is 
true  in  part  only,  for,  like  all  things  else,  when  nourished 
and  supplied  plentifully  with  aliment,  it  is  rapid  in  its 
progress ;  but  let  these  be  withdrawn,  and  it  may  be  stifled 
in  its  birth,  or  much  stinted  in  its  growth.  *  *  * 
Although  we  cannot  avoid  first  impressions,  we  may 
assuredly  place  them  under  guard.  *  *  *  When  the 
fire  is  beginning  to  kindle  and  your  heart  growing  wann, 
propound  these  questions  to  it.  Who  is  this  invader? 
Have  I  a  competent  knowledge  of  him  ?  Is  he  a  man  of 
good  character?  A  man  of  sense  ? — For,  be  assured,  a  sen- 
sible woman  can  never  be  happy  with  a  fool. — What  has 
been  his  walk  in  life  ?  *  *  *  Is  his  fortune  sufficient 
to  maintain  me  in  the  manner  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
live,  and  as  my  sistei-s  do  live?  And  is  he  one  to  whom 
my  friends  can  have  no  reasonable  objection  ?  If  all  these 
interrogatories  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  there  will 
remain  but  one  more  to  be  asked  :  that,  however,  is  an 
important  one.  Have  I  sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that 
his  aff'ections  are  engaged  by  me  ?  Without  this  the  heart 
of  sensibility  will  struggle  against  a  passion  that  is  not 
reciprocated."^ 

1  MS.  Letter. 
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The  sage  counsels  of  Washington,  and  the  susceptible 
feelings  of  Miss  Nelly,  were  soon  brought  to  the  test  by  the 
residence  of  Lawrence  Lewis  at  Mount  Vernon.  A  strong 
attachment  for  her  grew  up  on  his  part,  or  perhaps  already 
existed,  and  was  strengthened  by  daily  intercourse,  it 
was  favourably  viewed  by  his  uncle.  Whether  it  was 
fully  reciprocated  was  uncertain.  A  formidable  rival  to 
Le\vi8  appeared  in  the  person  of  young  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Europe,  adorned  with  the 
graces  of  foreign  travel,  and  whose  suit  was  countenanced 
by  Mrs.  Washington.  These  were  among  the  poetic  days 
of  Mount  Vernon,  when  its  halls  echoed  to  the  tread  of 
lovers.  They  were  halcyon  days  with  Miss  Nelly,  as  she 
herself  declared  in  after  years  to  a  lady,  from  whom  we 
have  the  story : — "  I  was  young  and  romantic  then,"  said 
she,  "  and  fond  of  wandering  alone  by  moonlight  in  the 
woods  of  Mount  Vernon.  Grandmamma  thought  it  wrong 
and  unsafe,  and  scolded  and  coaxed  me  into  a  promise  that 
I  would  not  wander  in  the  woods  again  unaccompanied.  But 
I  was  missing  one  evening,  and  was  brought  home  from 
the  interdicted  woods  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
General  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  as  was  his  wont.  Grandmamma,  seated  in  her  great 
arm-chair,  opened  a  severe  reproof" 

Poor  Miss  Nelly  was  reminded  of  her  promise,  and  taxed 
with  her  delinquency.  She  knew  that  she  had  done  wrong 
— admitted  her  fault,  and  essayed  no  excuse ;  but,  when 
there  was  a  slight  pause,  moved  to  retire  from  the  room. 
She  was  just  shutting  the  door  Avhen  she  overheard  the 
General  attempting,  in  a  low  voice,  to  intercede  in  her 
behfilf.  **  My  dear,"  obser\'ed  he,  '*  I  would  say  no  more 
— ])erhaps  she  was  not  alone." 

His  intercession  stopped  Miss  Nelly  in  her  retreat.  She 
reopened  the  door,  and  advanced  up  to  the  General  with  a 
firm  step.  "Sir,"  said  she,  "you  brought  me  up  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  when  1  told  grandmamma  I  was  alone,  I 
hope  you  believed  /  voas  alone." 

'Hie  General  made  one  of  his  most  magnanimous  bowa 
*'  My  child,"  nplied  he,  "  I  beg  your  pardon." 

We  will  anticipate  dates,  and  observe  that  the  romantic 
episode  of  Miss  Nelly  Custis  terminated  to  the  General's 
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satisfaction :  she  became  the  happy  wife  of  Lawrence 
Lewis,  as  will  be  recorded  in  a  future  page. 

Early  in  the  autumn  Washington  had  been  relieved 
from  his  constant  solicitude  about  the  fortunes  of  Lafayette. 
Letters  received  by  George  W.  Lafayette,  from  friends  in 
]3amburg,  infoiTned  the  youth  that  his  father  and  family 
had  been  liberated  from  Olmutz,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  America. 
George  was  disposed  to  sail  for  France  immediately,  eager 
to  embrace  his  parents  and  sisters  in  the  first  moments  of 
their  release.  Washington  urged  him  to  defer  his  depar- 
ture until  he  should  receive  letters  from  the  prisoners 
themselves,  lest  they  should  cross  the  ocean  in  different 
directions  at  the  same  time,  and  pass  each  other,  which 
would  be  a  great  shock  to  both  parties.  George,  however, 
was  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  "  I  could  not  withhold  my 
assent,"  writes  Washington,  "to  the  gratification  of  his 
wishes,  to  fly  to  the  aims  of  those  whom  he  holds  most  dear." 

George  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Frestel,  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  26th  of  October.  Washington  writes  from  Mount 
A'emon  to  Lafayette  : — "  This  letter,  I  hope  and  expect, 
will  be  presented  to  you  by  your  son,  who  is  highly 
deserving  of  such  parents  as  you  and  your  amiable  lady. 

"  He  can  relate,  much  better  than  I  can  describe,  my 
participation  in  your  sufferings,  my  solicitude  for  your  relief, 
the  measures  1  adopted,  though  ineffectual,  to  facilitate 
your  liberation  from  an  unjust  and  cniel  imprisonment, 
and  the  joy  I  experienced  at  the  news  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. I  shall  hasten,  therefore,  to  congratulate  you — and 
be  assured  that  no  one  can  do  it  with  more  cordiality,  with 
more  sincerity,  or  with  greater  affection — on  the  restoration 
of  that  liberty  which  every  act  of  your  life  entitles  you  to 
the  enjoyment  of;  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  to  the  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  your  estates,  and  the  confidence  of 
your  country." 

The  account  which  George  W.  Lafayette  had  received  of 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  of  Olmntz  was  premature. 
It  did  not  take  place  until  the  19th  of  September,  nor  was 
it  until  in  the  following  month  of  February  that  the  happy 
meeting  took  place  between  George  and  his  family,  whom 
he  found  residino;  in  the  chateau  of  a  relative  in  Holstein. 
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CHAPTER  CXCVII. 

Parting  Address  of  the  French  Directory  to  Mr.  Monroe  —  The  new 
American  Minister  oi*dered  to  leave  the  Republic  —  Congress  con- 
vened —  Measures  of  Defence  recommended  — Washington's  Concern 
—  Appointment  of  three  Envoys  Extraordinary  —  Doubts  their  Suc- 
ceBS  —  Hears  of  an  old  Companion  in  Arms  —  The  three  Ministers 
and  Talleyrand  —  Their  degrading  Treatment  —  Threatened  War  with 
France  —  Washington  appointed  Commander-in-Chief — Arranges  for 
three  Major-Generals  —  Knox  aggiieved. 

Washington  had  been  but  a  few  months  at  Mount  Vernon, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  his  successor  in  office 
had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  special  session  of  Congress. 
He  was  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  its  object.  The  French 
government  had  declared,  on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that 
it  would  not  receive  any  new  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  until  that  power  should  have  redressed 
the  grievances  of  which-  the  Republic  had  complained. 
When  Mr.  Monroe  had  his  audience  of  leave,  Mr.  Barras, 
the  president  of  the  Directory,  addressed  him  in  terms 
complimentary  to  himself,  but  insulting  to  his  country. 
**  The  French  Republic  hopes,"  said  he,  "  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  Columbus,  of  Ealeigh,  and  of  Penn,  ever  proud 
of  their  liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to 
France.  *  *  *  In  their  wisdom  they  will  weigh  the 
magnanimous  benevolence  of  the  French  people  with  the 
artful  caresses  of  pei-fidious  designers,  who  nuiditate  to 
draw, them  back  to  their  ancient  slavery.  Assure,  Mr. 
Minister,  the  good  American  people  that,  like  them,  we 
adore  liberty ;  that  they  will  always  have  our  esteem,  and 
that  they  will  find  in  the  French  people  the  republican 
generosity  which  knows  how  to  accord  peace,  as  it  knows 
how  to  make  its  sovereignty  respected. 

"As  to  you,  Mr.  Minister  lienipotentiary,  you  have 
fought  for  the  principles,  you  have  known  the  true  in- 
terests of  your  country.  Depart  with  our  regrets.  AN  e 
give  up,  in  you,  a  re])re>-:entative  of  America,  and  we  retain 
the  remembrance  of  the  citizen  whose  personal  qualities 
honour  that  title." 

A  few  daj's  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Charles  Cotes  worth 
Pinckney  presented  himhclf  as  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
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the  Directorj^  refused  to  receive  him,  and  followed  up  the 
indignity  by  ordering  him  to  leave  the  territories  of  the 
republic.  Its  next  step  was  to  declare  applicable  to 
American  ships  the  rules  in  regard  to  neutials  contained 
in  the  treaty  which  Washington  had  signed  wdth  England. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  captures  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  by  French  cruisers,  that  President  Adams  had 
issued  a  proclamation  to  convene  Congress  on  the  15th  of 
May.  In  his  opening  speech  he  adverted  especially  to 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Barras  in  Monroe's  audience  of 
leave.  "  The  speech  of  the  President,"  said  he,  "  discloses 
sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal  of  a  minister, 
because  more  dangerous  to  our  independence  and  union ; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  studiously  marked  with  indignities 
towards  llie  government  of  the  United  States.  It  evinces 
a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  from  their  government ; 
to  persuade  them  that  they  have  different  affections,  prin- 
ciples, and  interests  from  thosfe  of  their  fellow-citizens 
whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage  their  com- 
mon concerns,  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our 
peace.  Such  attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision 
which  shall  convince  France  and  the  world,  that  we  are 
not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit 
of  fear,  and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the  miserable 
instrument  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national 
honour,  character,  and  interest." 

Still  he  announced  his  intention  to  institute  a  fresh  at- 
tempt, by  negotiation,  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences,  on  teiTQs  compatible  with  the  rights,  duties, 
interests,  and  honour  of  the  nation ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  recommended  to  Congress  to  provide  effectual  measures 
of  defence. 

Though  personally  retired  from  public  life,  Washington 
was  too  sincere  a  patriot  to  be  indifferent  to  public  affairs, 
and  felt  acutely  the  unfriendly  acts  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, so  repugnant  to  our  rights  and  dignity.  "  The  Pre- 
sident's speech,"  writes  he,  "  will,  I  conceive,  draw  forth, 
mediately  or  immediately,  an  expression  of  the  public  mind ; 
and  as  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  that  this  should  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  their  sentiments  ought  to  be  unequivocally 
know^n,  that  the  principles  on  which  the  government  has 
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acted,  and  which,  from  the  President's  speech,  are  likely  to 
be  continued,  may  either  be  changed,  or  the  opposition 
that  is  endeavouring  to  embanass  every  measure  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, may  meet  efiectual  discountenance.  Things  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  remain  any  longer  in  their  present 
disagreeable  state.  Nor  should  the  idea  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  have  different  views  be  suffered  any 
longer  to  prevail  at  home  or  abroad ;  for  it  is  not  only  in- 
jurious to  us,  but  disgraceful  also,  that  a  government  con- 
stituted as  ours  is,  should  be  administered  contrary  to  their 
interest,  if  the  fact  be  so."  ^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  announced  by  Mr.  Adams, 
three  envoys  extraordinary  were  appointed  to  the  French 
Republic,  viz.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  John  Marshall, 
and  Elbridge  Gerry  :  the  two  former  federalists,  the  latter 
a  democrat.  The  object  of  their  mission,  according  to  the 
President,  was  "  to  dissipate  umbrages,  remove  prejudices, 
rectify  errors,  and  adjust  all  differences  by  a  treaty  between 
the  two  powers." 

Washington  doubted  an  adjustment  of  the  differences. 
"  Candour,"  said  he,  "  is  not  a  more  conspicuous  trait  in  the 
character  of  governments  than  it  is  of  individuals.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the  Directory  of  France 
will  acknowledge  its  errors  and  tread  back  its  steps  imme- 
diately. This  would  announce  at  once,  that  there  has  been 
precipitancy  and  injustice  in  the  measures  the}'  have  pur- 
sued ;  or  that  they  were  incapable  of  judging,  and  had  been 
deceived  by  false  appearances." 

About  this  time  he  received  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  IMilitary 
and  Political  Situation  of  France.'  It  was  sent  to  him  by 
the  author.  General  Dumas,  who,  in  the  time  of  our  revo- 
lution, had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau.  "  Your  Excellency,"  writes  Dumas,  "  will 
observe  in  it  (the  pamphlet)  the  effect  of  your  lessons." 
llien,  speaking  of  his  old  military  chief, — "  General  Roch- 
ambeau," adds  he,  "  is  still  at  his  country  seat  near  Vendome. 
He  enjoys  there  tolerably  good  health  considering  his  great 
aj^e,  and  reckons,  as  well  as  his  militarj'  family,  amongst 
}ii8  most  dear  and  glorious  remembrances,  that  of  the  time 
we  had  the  honour  to  serve  under  your  command." 
»  Letter  to  Thomas  Pinckney.     Writings,  xi.  2(r2. 
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Some  time  had  elapsed  since  WashingtoD  nad  heard  of 
his  old  companion  in  arms,  who  had  experienced  some  of 
the  melodramatic  vicissitudes  of  the  French  revolution. 
After  the  arrest  of  the  king  he  had  taken  anew  the  oath  of 
the  constitution,  and  commanded  the  army  of  the  north, 
having  again  received  the  baton  of  field -marshal.  Thwarted 
in  his  plans  by  the  minister  of  war,  he  had  resigned  and 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Vendome ;  but,  during  the  time 
of  terror,  had  been  arrested,  conducted  to  Paris,  thrown 
into  the  conciergeiie,  and  condemned  to  death.  When  the 
car  came  to  convey  a  number  of  the  victims  to  the  guillo- 
tine, he  was  about  to  mount  it,  but  the  executioner,  seeing 
it  full,  thrust  him  back.  "  Stand  back,  old  marshal,"  cried 
he,  roughly,  "your  turn  will  come  by  and  bye."  (Retire 
toi,  vieux  marechal,  ton  tour  viendra  plus  tard.)  A  sudden 
change  in  political  affairs  saved  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to 
return  to  his  home  near  Vendome,  where  he  now  resided. 

In  a  reply  to  Dumas,  which  Washington  forwarded  by 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  about  to  depart  for  France,  he 
sent  his  cordial  remembrances  to  de  Eochambeau.' 

The  three  ministers  met  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  October 
(1797),  but  were  approached  by  Talleyrand  and  his  agents 
in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  that  the  avenue  to  justice 
could  only  be  opened  by  gold.  Their  official  report  *  reveals 
the  whole  of  this  dishonourable  intrigue.  It  states  that 
Mr.  Pinckney  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Bellarni,  the  secret 
agent  of  Mr.  Talleyrand,  who  assured  him  that  Citizen 
Talleyrand  had  the  highest  esteem  for  America  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  was  most  anxious  for  their 
reconciliation  with  France.  With  that  view  some  of  the 
most  offensive  passages  in  the  speech  of  President  Adams 
(in  May  1797)  must  be  expunged,  and  a  douceur  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  put  at  the  disposal  of 

^  The  worthy  de  Rochambeau  survived  the  storms  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  1 803  he  was  presented  to  Napoleon,  who,  pointing  to  Berthier 
and  other  generals  who  had  once  served  under  his  orders,  said, — 
•'Marshal,  behold  your  scholars."  "The  scholars  have  surpassed 
their  master,"  replied  the  modest  veteran. 

In  the  following  year  he  received  the  cross  of  gi-and  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  marshal's  pension.  He  died,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  in  1807. 

American  State  Papers,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
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Mr.  Talleyrand  for  the  use  of  the  Directory,  and  a  large 
loan  made  by  America  to  France. 

On  the  20th  of,  October  the  same  subject  was  resumed 
in  the  apartments  of  the  plenipotentiary  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, beside  the  secret  agent,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talley- 
rand was  present.  The  expunging  of  the  passages  in  the 
President's  speech  was  again  insisted  on,  and  it  was  added 
that,  after  that,  money  was  the  principal  object.  "  We 
must  have  money — a  great  deal  of  money !"  were  his  words. 

At  a  third  conference,  October  21st,  the  sum  was  fixed 
at  32,000,000  francs  (6,400,000  dollars),  as  a  loan  secured 
on  the  Dutch  coiitiHfjutions^  and  250,000  dollars  in  the  form  ot 
a  douceur  to  the  Directory. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  October  27th,  the  same  secret 
agent  said, — "  Gentlemen,  you  mistake  the  point ;  t/ou  say  no- 
thing of  the  money  you  are  to  give — you  make  iw  offer  of  money — 
on  that  point  you  are  not  explicit."  "  We  are  explicit  enough," 
replied  the  American  envoys.  "  We  will  not  give  you  one 
farthing ;  and,  before  coming  here,  we  should  have  thought 
such  an  offer  as  you  now  propose  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  mortal  insult." 

On  this  indignant  reply,  the  wily  agent  intimated  that  if 
they  would  only  pay,  by  way  of  fees,  just  as  they  would  to 
a  lawj'er  who  should  plead  their  cause,  the  sum  required 
for  the  private  use  of  the  Directory,  they  might  remain  at 
l^aris  until  they  should  receive  further  orders  from  America 
as  to  the  loan  required  for  government.' 

Being  inaccessible  to  any  such  disgraceful  and  degrading 
propositions,  the  envoys  remained  several  months  in  Paris 
unaccredited,  and  finally  returned  at  separate  times,  with- 
out an  official  discussion  of  the  object  of  their* mission.* 

During  this  residence  of  the  envoys  in  Paris,  the 
Directory,  believing  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
not  sustain  their  govermment  in  a  war  against  France, 
proceeded  to  enact  a  law  subjecting  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation   neutral   vessels   and    their    cargoes,    if    any 

>  See  Life  of  Talleyrand,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  K.  McHarg,  pp.  161, 
162. 

*  Manhall  left  France,  April  16tb,  1798;  Gerry  on  the  26th  of  July. 
Pinckney,  detained  by  the  illnew  of  hU  daughter,  did  not  arrive  in  the 
United  States  until  early  in  October. 
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portion  of  the  latter  was  of  British  fabric  or  produce, 
although  the  entire  property  might  belong  to  neutrals.  As 
the  United  States  were  at  this  time  the  great  neutral 
carriers  of  the  world,  this  iniquitous  decree  struck  at  a 
vital  point  in  their  maritime  power.' 

When  this  act  and  the  degrading  treatment  of  /the 
American  envoys  became  kno^vn,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  aroused,  and  war  with  France  seemed  inevitable. 

The  crisis  was  at  once  brought  to  Washington's  own 
door.  "  You  ought  to  be  aware,"  writes  Hamilton  to  him, 
May  19th,  "that  in  the  event  of  an  open  rupture  with 
France,  the  public  voice  will  again  call  you  to  command 
the  armies  of  your  country;  and  though  all  who  are 
attached  to  you  will,  from  attachment  as  well  as  public 
considerations,  deplore  an  occasion  which  should  once 
more  tear  you  from  that  repose  to  which  you  have  so  good 
a  right,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  with  whom  I 
converse,  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
All  your  past  labours  may  demand,  to  give  them  efficacy, 
this  further,  this  very  great  sacrifice." 

The  government  was  resolved  upon  vigorous  measures. 
Congress,  on  the  28th  of  May,  authorised  Mr.  Adams  to 
enlist  ten  thousand  men  as  a  provisional  army,  to  be  called 
by  him  into  actual  service  in  case  of  liostilities. 

Adams  was  perplexed  by  the  belligerent  duties  thus 
suddenly  devolved  upon  him.  How  should  he  proceed 
in  forming  an  army  ?  Should  he  call  on  all  the  old  generals 
who  had  figured  in  the  revolution,  or  appoint  a  young  set  ? 
Military  tactics  were  changed,  and  a  new  kind  of  enemy 
was  to  be  met.  "  If  the  French  come  here,"  said  he,  "  we 
will  have  to  march  with  a  quick  step  and  attack,  for  in 
that  way  only  they  are  said  to  be  vulneiable." 

These  and  other  questions  he  propounded  to  Washington 
by  letter  on  the  22nd  of  June.  "  I  must  tax  you  some- 
times for  advice,"  writes  he.  "  We  must  have  your  name, 
if  you  will  in  any  case  permit  us  to  use  it.  There  will  be 
more  efficacy  in  it  than  in  many  an  army." 

And  McHenry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  writes,  about  the 
same  time  ; — "  You  see  how  the  storm  thickens,  and  that 
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our  vessel  will  soon  require  its  ancient  pilot.  AVill  you — 
may  we  flatter  ourselves,  that,  in  a  crisis  so  awful  and 
important,  you  will — accept  the  command  of  all  our 
armies  ?  I  hope  you  will,  because  you  alone  can  unite  all 
hearts  and  all  hands,  if  it  is  possible  that  they  can  be 
united." 

In  a  reply  to  the  President's  letter,  Washington  writes, 
on  the  4th  of  July  : — "  At  the  epoch  of  my  retirement,  an 
invasion  of  these  States  b}-  any  European  power,  or  even 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  happening  in  my  days, 
was  so  far  from  being  contemplated  by  me,  that  I  had  no 
conception  that  that  or  any  other  occuiTence  would  arise  in 
80  short  a  period,  which  could  turn  my  eyes  from  the 
shade  of  Mount  A'emon.  *  *  *  In  case  of  actual  invasion, 
by  a  formidable  force,  I  certainly  should  not  entrench 
myself  under  the  cover  of  age  and  retirement,  if  my 
services  should  be  required  by  my  country  to  assist  in 
repelling  it." 

And  in  his  reply  of  the  same  date,  to  the  Secretary-of- 
War,  he  writes  : — "  I  see,  as  you  do,  that  clouds  aie  gather- 
ing, and  that  a  storm  may  ensue ;  and  I  find,  too,  from  a 
variety  of  hints,  that  my  quiet,  under  these  circumstances, 
does  not  promise  to  be  of  long  continuance. 

»**♦**♦ 

**  As  my  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  my  country  in 
one  shape  or  another,  for  the  poor  remains  of  it,  it  is  not 
an  object  to  contend  for  ease  and  quiet,  when  all  that  is 
valuable  is  at  stake, — further  than  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
sacrifice  I  should  make  of  these  is  acceptable  and  desired 
by  my  country." 

Before  these  letters  were  despatched,  he  had  alieady 
been  nominated  to  the  Senate  (July  3rd)  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  armies  raised  or  to  be  raised.  His 
nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed  on  the  following 
day,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  Secretary-of-War 
should  V>e  the  bearer  of  the  commission  to  Mount  Vernon, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  President.  **  The  reasons 
and  motives,"  writes  Mr.  Adams  in  his  instructions  to  the 
S^jcretary,  '*  which  prevailed  with  me  to  venture  upon 
-ncli  a  step  a«  the  nomination  of  this  gieat  and  illustriouH 
cliaracter,   whose  voluntary  resignation   alone   occabioncd 
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my  introduction  to  the  office  I  now  hold,  were  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed  in  this  letter,  and  are  too  obvious 
and  important  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  part  of 
America  or  Europe,  But,  as  it  is  a  movement  of  great 
delicacy,  it  will  require  all  your  address  to  communicate 
the  subject  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  unoffensive  to  his 
feelings,  and  consistent  with  all  the  respect  that  is  due 
from  me  to  him. 

"  If  the  General  should  decline  the  appointment,  all  the 
world  will  be  silent,  and  respectfully  assent.  If  he  should 
accept  it,  all  the  world,  except  the  enemies  of  this  country, 
will  rejoice." 

Mr.  Mc  Henry  was  instructed  to  consult  Washington 
upon  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  upon  everything 
relating  to  it.  He  was  the  bearer  also  of  a  letter  from 
Hamilton.  "  I  use  the  liberty,"  writes  he,  "  which  my 
attachment  to  you  and  to  the  public  authorizes,  to  offer 
you  my  opinion,  that  you  should  not  decline  the  appoint- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  the  public  satisfaction  at  it  is 
lively  and  universal.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
circumstances  will  give  an  additional  spring  to  the  public 
mind,  will  tend  much  to  unite,  and  will  facilitate  the 
measures  which  the  conjuncture  requires." 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Washington  found  his 
dream  of  repose  once  more  interrupted;  but  his  strong 
fidelity  to  duty  would  not  permit  him  to  hesitate.  He 
accepted  the  commission,  however,  with  the  condition  that 
he  should  not  be  called  into  the  field  until  the  army  was  in 
a  situation  to  require  his  presence ;  or  it  should  become 
indispensable  by  the  urgency  of  circumstances, 

"  In  making  this  reservation,"  added  he,  in  his  letter  to 
the  President,  "  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  withhold  any  assistance  to  arrange  and  organize 
the  army,  which  you  may  think  I  can  afford.  I  take  the 
liberty,  also,  to  mention  that  I  must  decline  having  my 
acceptance  considered  as  drawing  after  it  any  immediate 
charge  upon  the  public  ;  or  that  I  can  receive  anyemolu- 
ments  annexed  to  the  appointment  before  entering  into  a 
situation  to  incur  expense." 

He  made  another  reservation,  through  the  Secretary-of- 
War,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  embody  it  in  his  public 
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letter  of  acceptance,  as  that  would  be  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  which  was,  that  the  principal  oflScers  in  the  line 
and  of  the  staff  should  be  such  as  he  could  place  con- 
fidence in. 

As  to  the  question  which  had  perplexed  Mr.  Adams, 
whether,  in  forming  the  army,  to  call  on  all  the  old 
generals  or  appoint  a  new  set,  Washington's  idea  was  that, 
as  the  armies  about  to  be  raised  were  commencing  de  novo, 
the  President  had  the  right  to  make  oflScers  of  citizens  or 
soldiers  at  his  discretion,  availing  himself  of  the  best  aid 
the  country  afforded.  That  no  officer  of  the  old  army, 
disbanded  fourteen  years  before,  could  expect,  much  less 
claim,  an  appointment  on  any  other  ground  than  superior 
experience,  brilliant  exploits,  and  general  celebrity  founded 
on  merit. 

It  was  with  such  views  that,  in  the  aiTangements  made 
by  him  with  the  Secretary-of-War,  the  three  Major- 
Generals  stood, — Hamilton,  who  was  to  be  Inspector- 
General  ;  Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney  (not  yet  returned 
from  Europe)  ;  and  Knox  :  in  which  order  he  wished  their 
commissions  to  be  dated.  The  appointment  of  Hamilton 
as  second  in  command  was  desired  by  the  public,  on 
account  of  his  distinguished  ability,  energy,  and  fidelity. 
Pickering,  in  recommending  it,  writes:— "The  enemy 
whom  we  are  now  preparing  to  encounter,  veterans  in 
arms,  led  by  able  and  active  officers,  and  accustomed  to 
victory,  must  be  met  by  the  best  blood,  talents,  energy, 
and  experience,  that  our  country  can  produce."  Washing- 
ton, speaking  of  him  to  the  President,  says  : — "  Although 
f^'olonel  Hamilton  has  never  acted  in  the  character  of  a 
j^^cnend  officer,  yet  his  opportunities,  as  the  principal  and 
most  confidential  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief,  afforded 
him  the  means  of  viewing  everything  on  a  larger  scale 
than  those  whose  attention  was  confined  to  divisions  or 
brij^ades,  who  know  nothing  of  the  correspondences  of  the 
winder- in-chief,  or  of  the  various  orders  to,  or  tran- 
ions  with,   the  general    staff   of    the    army.     These 

■  ■■■nr:rs('H,  and  his  having  served  with  usefulness  in  the 

1  <  '/n;_MesH,  in  the  general  convention,  and  having  filled 

ne   of  the  most  imj)ortant  departments   of  government. 

with  acknowledfj^ed  al^ilities   and   integrity,  have   placed 
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him  on  high  ground,  and  made  him  a  conspicuous  character 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.        *        *        * 

"  By  some  he  is  considered  an  ambitious  man,  and, 
therefore,  a  dangerous  one.  That  he  is  ambitious,  I  shall 
readily  grant,  but  it  is  of  that  laudable  kind  which 
prompts  a  man  to  excel  in  whatever  he  takes  in  hand.  He 
is  enterprising,  quick  in  his  perceptions,  and  his  judg- 
ment intuitively  great — qualities  essential  to  a  military 
character." 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  placed  next  in  rank, 
not  solely  on  account  of  his  military  qualifications,  which 
were  great,  but  of  his  popularity  and  influence  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  his  connections  were  numerous 
and  powerful :  it  being  apprehended  that,  if  the  French 
intended  an  invasion  in  force,  their  operations  would 
commence  south  of  Maryland  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
all-important  to  embark  General  Pinckney  and  his  connec- 
tions heartily  in  the  active  scenes  that  would  follow. 

By  this  arrangement,  Hamilton  and  Pinckney  took  pre- 
cedence of  Knox,  an  officer  whom  Washington  declared  he 
loved  and  esteemed ;  but  he  trusted  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  would  reconcile  the  latter  to  the  position  assigned  to 
him.  "  Viewing  things  in  this  light,"  writes  he  to  Knox, 
July  16th,  "  I  would  fain  hope,  as  we  are  forming  an  army 
anew — which  army,  if  needful  at  all,  is  to  fight  for  every- 
thing which  ought  to  be  dear  and  sacred  to  freemen — that 
former  rank  will  be  forgotten,  and,  among  the  fit  and 
chosen  characters,  the  only  contention  will  be  who  shall 
be  foremost  in  zeal  at  this  crisis  to  serve  his  country,  in 
whatever  situation  circumstances  may  place  him." 

The  reply  of  Knox,  written  in  the  glow  of  the  moment, 
bespoke  how  deeply  his  warm  impulsive  feelings  were 
wounded.  "  I  yesterday  received  your  favour,"  writes  he, 
"  which  I  opened  with  all  the  delightful  sensations  of 
affection  which  I  always  before  experienced  upon  the 
receipt  of  your  letters.  But  I  found,  on  its  perusal,  a 
striking  instance  of  that  vicissitude  of  human  affairs  and 
friendships  which  you  so  justly  describe.  I  read  it  with 
astonishment,  which,  however,  subsided  in  the  reflection 
that  few  men  know  themselves,  and  therefore,  that,  for 
more   than  twenty  years,    I   have    been   acting  under   a 
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peifect  delusion.  Conscious  myself  of  entertaining  for 
you  a  sincere,  active,  and  invariable  friendship,  I  easily 
believed  it  was  reciprocal.  Kay,  more  :  1  flattered  my- 
self with  your  esteem  and  respect  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  But  1  find  that  othei-s,  greatly  my  juniors  in  rank, 
have  been,  upon  a  scale  of  comparison,  preferred  before 
me.  Of  this,  perhaps,  the  world  may  also  concur  with  you 
that  I  have  no  just  reason  to  complain.  But  every  intelli- 
gent and  just  principle  of  society  required,  either  that  1 
should  have  been  previously  consulted  in  an  anangement 
in  which  my  feelings  and  happiness  have  been  so  much 
woimded,  or  that  1  should  not  have  been  dragged  forth  to 
public  view  at  all,  to  make  the  comparison  so  conspicu- 
ously odious." 

After  continuing  in  an  expostulatory  vein,  followed  by 
his  own  views  of  the  probable  course  of  invasion,  he  adds, 
toward  the  close  of  his  letter, — "  I  have  received  no  other 
notification  of  an  appointment  than  what  the  newspapers 
announce,  ^\hen  it  shall  please  the  Secretary -of- War  to 
give  me  the  information,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  him  a 
suitable  answer.  At  present,  I  do  not  perceive  how  it  can 
possibly  be  to  any  other  purport  than  in  the  negative." 

In  conclusion,  he  writes  : — "  In  whatever  situation  I 
shall  be,  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  the  friend.-hip  and  confidence  with  which  you 
have  heretofore  honoured  me. 

"  I  am,  with  the  highest  attachment,  &c." 

Washington  was  pained  in  the  extreme  at  the  view 
taken  by  General  Knox  of  the  arrangement,  and  at  the 
wound  which  it  had  evidently  given  to  his  feelings  and 
his  pride.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  (2yth  Sept.)  he 
writes : — "  With  respect  to  General  Knox,  I  can  say  with 
truth,  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  habits  of  greater  intimacy,  no  one  whom  1 
have  loved  more  sincerely,  nor  any  for  whom  I  have  had  a 
greater  friendship.  But  esteem,  love,  and  friendship  can 
have  no  influence  on  my  mind,  when  I  conceive  that  the 
subjugation  of  our  government  and  independence  are  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  enemies  of  our  peace,  and  when 
poHsibly  our  all  is  at  stake." 

In  reply  to  Knox,  Washington,  although  he  thought  the 
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reasons  assigned  in  his  previous  letter  ought  to  have  been 
8uinciently  explanatory  of  his  motives,  went  into  long 
details  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  military 
appointments  had  been  made,  and  the  important  considera- 
tions which  dictated  them ;  and  showing  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  consult  Knox  previously  to  the 
nomination  of  the  general  officers. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  writes  he,  "  that  these  explanations 
will  afford  you  any  satisfaction  or  produce  any  change  in 
your  determination,  but  it  was  just  to  myself  to  make 
them.  If  there  has  been  any  management  in  the  business, 
it  has  been  concealed  from  me.  I  have  had  no  agency 
therein,  nor  have  I  conceived  a  thought  on  the  subject 
that  has  not  been  disclosed  to  you  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity and  frankness  of  heart.  And  now,  notwithstanding 
the  insinuations,  which  are  implied  in  your  letter,  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  friendship  and  the  inconstancy  of  mine,  I 
will  pronounce  with  decision,  that  it  ever  has  been,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  unkindness  of  the  charge,  ever  will 
be,  for  aught  1  know  to  the  contrary,  warm  and  sincere." 

The  genial  heart  of  Knox  was  somewhat  soothed  and 
mollified  by  the  "  welcome  and  much  esteemed  letter  of 
Washington,  in  which,"  said  he,  "  I  recognise  fully  all  the 
substantial  friendship  and  kindness  which  I  have  inva- 
riably experienced  from  you."  Still  he  was  tenacious  of 
the  point  of  precedence,  and  unwilling  to  serve  in  a  capa- 
city which  would  compromise  his  pride.  "  If  an  invasion 
shall  take  place,"  writes  he,  "I  shall  deeply  regret  all 
circumstances  which  would  insuperably  bar  my  having  an 
active  command  in  the  field.  But  if  such  a  measure  should 
be  my  destiny,  I  shall  fervently  petition  to  sei-ve  as  one  of 
your  aides-de-camp,  which,  with  permission,  I  shall  do 
with  all  the  cordial  devotion  and  afiection  of  which  my 
soul  is  capable." 

On  the  18th  of  October  Washington  learnt  through  the 
Gazettes  of  the  safe  arrival  of  General  Pinckney  at  New 
York,  and  was  anxious  lest  there  should  be  a  second  part 
of  the  difficulty  created  by  General  Knox.  On  the  21st 
he  writes  again  to  Knox,  reiterating  his  wish  to  have  him 
in  the  augmented  corps  a  major-general. 

"  We  shall  have  either  no  war,  or  a  severe  contest  with 
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France  ;  in  either  case,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  express  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  most  eligible  time  for  you  to  come  for- 
ward. In  the  first  case,  to  assist  with  your  counsel  and  aid 
in  making  judicious  provisions  and  arrangements  to  avert 
it ;  in  the  other  case,  to  share  in  the  glory  of  defending 
your  country,  and,  by  making  all  secondary  objects  yield 
to  that  great  and  primary  object,  display  a  mind  superior 
to  embarrassing  punctilios  at  so  critical  a  moment  as  the 
present. 

"  After  having  expressed  these  sentiment^s  with  the 
frankness  of  undisguised  friendship,  it  is  hardly  necessarj'- 
to  add,  that,  if  you  should  finally  decline  the  appointment 
of  Major-General,  there  is  none  to  whom  I  would  give  a 
more  decided  preference  as  an  aide-de-camp,  the  ofter  of 
which  is  highly  flattering,  honourable,  and  grateful  to  my 
feelings,  and  for  which  I  entertain  a  high  sense.  But,  my 
dear  General  Knox,  and  here  again  I  repeat  to  you,  in  tho 
language  of  candour  and  friendship,  examine  well  your 
own  mind  upon  this  subject.  Do  not  unite  yourself  to  the 
suite  of  a  man  whom  you  may  consider  as  the  primary 
cause  of  what  you  call  a  degradation,  with  unpleasant  sen- 
sations. This,  while  it  is  gnawing  upon  you,  would,  if  I 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  make  me  unhappy  ; 
as  my  first  wish  would  be  that  my  military  family,  and 
the  whole  army,  should  consider  themselves  a  band  of 
brothers,  willing  and  ready  to  die  for  each  other." 

Before  Knox  could  have  received  this  letter,  he  had,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  written  to  the  Secretary-of-War,  de- 
clining to  serve  under  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  on  the 
principle  that  "  no  officer  can  consent  to  his  own  degrada- 
tion by  serving  in  an  inferior  station."  General  Pinckney, 
on  the  contrary,  cheerfully  accepted  his  appointment, 
although  placed  under  Hamilton,  who  had  been  of  inferior 
rank  to  him  in  the  last  war.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  he  had  seen  that  officer's  name  at  the  head  of  the 
liirt;  of  major-generals,  and  applauded  the  discernment 
which  had  placed  him  there.  He  regretted  that  General 
Knox  had  declined  his  appointment,  and  that  his  feelings 
should  be  hurt  by  being  out-ranked.  "  If  the  authority," 
add»  he,  "  which  appointed  me  to  the  rank  of  second  major 
in    the   array,   will   review   the    arrai^gement,   and  place 
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General  Knox  before  me,  I  will  neither  quit  the  serv^iee 
nor  be  dissatisfied."  ^ 


CHAPTER  CXCVIII. 

Washington  taxed  anew  with  the  Cares  of  Office  —  Correspondence 
with  Lafayette  —  A  Man-iage  at  Mount  Vernon  —  Appointment  of  a 
Minister  to  the  Fi-ench  Republic  —  Washington's  Surprise  —  His 
Activity  on  his  Estate  —  Political  Anxieties — Concern  about  the 
Army. 

Early  in  November  (1798)  Washington  left  his  retirement 
and  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Secretary-of-War,  to  meet  that  public  functionary  and 
Major-Generals  Hamilton  and  Pinckney,  and  make  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  forces  about  to  be  raised.  The 
Secretary  had  prepared  a  series  of  questions  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  others  were  suggested  by  Washington,  all 
bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the  provisional  army. 
Upon  these  Washington  and  the  two  Major-Generals  were 
closely  engaged  for  nearly  five  weeks,  at  great  incon- 
venience and  in  a  most  inclement  season.  The  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  reduced  to  form,  and  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  in  two  letters  drafted  by  Hamilton,  and 
signed  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  Not  the  least  irksome 
of  Washington's  task,  in  his  present  position,  was  to  wade 
through  volumes  of  applications  and  recommendations  for 
military  appointments  :  a  task  which  he  performed  with 
extreme  assiduity,  anxious  to  avoid  the  influence  of  favour 
or  prejudice,  and  sensitively  alive  to  the  evil  of  improper 
selections. 

As  it  was  a  part  of  the  plan  on  which  he  had  accepted 
the  command  of  the  army  to  decline  the  occupations  of  the 
office  until  circumstances  should  require  his  presence  in 
the  field,  and  as  the  season  and  weather  rendered  him  im- 
patient to  leave  Philadelphia,  he  gave  the  Secretary-of- 
War  his  views  and  plans  for  the  charge  and  direction  ol 
military  affairs,  and  then  set  out  once  more  for  Mount 
Vernon.     The  cares  and  concerns  of  office,  however,  fol 

^  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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lowed  him  to  his  retreat.  *'It  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
attention  only,"  Myites  he,  "  which  the  public  duties  I  am 
engaged  in  require,  but  their  bringing  upon  me  applicants, 
recommendei-s  of  applicants,  and  seekers  of  information — 
none  of  whom,  perhaps,  are  my  acquaintances — with  their 
servants  and  horses  to  aid  in  the  consumption  of  my  forage, 
and,  what  to  me  is  more  valuable,  my  time,  that  I  most 
regard;  for  a  man  in  the  country,  nine  miles  from  any 
house  of  entertainment,  is  differently  situated  from  one  in 
a  city,  where  none  of  these  inconveniences  are  felt." 

In  a  letter,  recently  received  from  Lafayette,  the  latter 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  con- 
versing incessantly  with  his  son  George  about  Mount 
Vernon,  its  dear  and  venerated  inhabitants ;  of  the  tender 
obligations,  so  profoundly  felt,  which  he  and  his  son  had 
contracted  towards  him  who  had  become  a  father  to  both. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  Lafayette  writes  that, 
from  the  information  he  had  received,  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  French  Directory  desired  to  be  at  peace 
with  the  United  States.  "  The  aristocratical  party,"  adds 
he,  "whose  hatred  of  America  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  European  revolution,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment— which,  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  have 
forgotten  and  forgiven  n(jthing — will  rejoice,  I  know,  at  the 
prospect  of  a  rupture  between  two  nations  heretofore  united 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  will  endeavour,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  to  precipitate  us  into  a  war.  *  *  * 
But  you  are  there,  my  dear  General,  independent  of  all 
parties,  venerated  by  all ;  and  if,  as  I  hope,  your  informa- 
tion lead  you  to  judge  favourably  of  the  disposition  of  the 
French  government,  your  influence  ought  to  prevent  the 
breach  from  widening,  and  should  insure  a  noble  and 
durable  reconciliation." 

In  his  reply,  Dec.  25th,  Washington  says : — **  You  have 
expre«»ed  a  wish  worthy  of  the  benevolence  of  your  heart, 
that  I  would  exert  all  my  endeavours  to  avert  the  cala- 
mitous effects  of  a  rupture  between  our  countries.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  friend,  that  no  man  can  deprecate  an  event  of 
this  sort  more  than  I  should.  ♦  ♦  *  You  add,  in  another 
place,  that  the  Executive  Directory  are  disposed  to  aii 
accommodation  of  all  differences.     If  they  aie  sincere  i 
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this  declaration,  let  them  evidence  it  by  actions  ;  for  words, 
unaccompanied  therewith,  will  not  be  much  regarded  now. 
I  would  pledge  myself  that  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  will  meet  them  heart  and  hand  at  a  fair 
negotiation ;  having  no  wish  more  ardent  than  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  the  world,  provided  they  are  suffered  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  their  just  rights." 

"  Of  the  politics  of  Europe,"  adds  he,  in  another  part  of 
his  letter,  "  I  shall  express  no  opinion,  nor  make  any  in- 
quiry who  is  right  or  who  is  wroug.  I  wish  well  to  all 
nations  and  to  all  men.  My  politics  are  plain  and  simple. 
I  think  every  nation  has  a  right  to  establish  that  form  of 
government  under  which  it  conceives  it  may  live  most 
happy — provided  it  infringes  no  right,  or  is  not  dangerous 
to  others ;  and  that  no  governments  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  another,  except  for  the  secu- 
rity of  what  is  due  to  themselves." 

Washington's  national  pride,  however,  had  been  deeply 
wounded  by  the  indignities  inflicted  on  his  country  by  the 
French,  and  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  entering  into  any 
fresh  negotiations  with  them,  unless  overtures  should  be 
made  on  their  part.  As  to  any  symptoms  of  an  accommo- 
dation they  might  at  present  evince,  he  ascribed  them  to 
the  military  measures  adopted  by  the  United  States,  and 
thought  those  measures  ought  not  to  be  relaxed. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  a  love  affair 
growing  up  at  Mount  Yemon  between  Washington's  ne- 
phew, Lawrence  Lewis,  and  Miss  Nelly  Custis.  The  parties 
had  since  become  engaged,  to  the  General's  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Mount  Vernon 
on  his  birthday,  the  22nd  of  February,  1799.  Lawrence 
had  recently  received  the  commission  of  Major  of  cavalry 
in  the  new  army  which  was  forming;  and  Washington 
made  arrangements  for  settling  the  newly-married  couple 
near  him  on  a  part  of  the  Mount  Vernon  lands,  which  he 
had  designated  in  his  will  to  be  bequeathed  to  Miss  Nelly. 

As  the  year  opened,  Washington  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Secretary-of-War  and  General  Hamilton  on 
the  affairs  of  the  provisional  army.  The  recruiting  business 
went  on  slowly,  with  interruptions,  and  there  was  delay  in 
furnishing  commissions  to  the  officers  who  had  been  ap- 
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pointed.  Washington,  who  was  not  in  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  apparent  torpor. 
"If  the  augmented  force,"  writes  he  to  Hamilton,  "was 
not  intended  as  an  in  terrorem  measure,  the  delay  in  re- 
cruiting it  is  unaccountable,  and  baffles  all  conjecture  on 
reasonable  grounds." 

The  fact  was,  that  the  military  measures  taken  in  Ame- 
rica had  really  produced  an  efiect  on  French  policy.  Efforts 
had  been  made  by  M.  Talle}-rand,  through  unofficial  per- 
sons, to  induce  an  amicable  overture  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  At  length  that  wily  minister  had  written 
to  the  French  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  Hague,  M. 
Pichon,  intimating  that  whatever  plenipotentiary  the 
United  States  might  send  to  France  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  differences  between  the  two  countries,  would  be 
imdoubtedly  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful  nation. 
M.  Pichon  communicated  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
William  Vans  Murray,  the  American  minister  in  Holland, 
who  forthwith  transmitted  it  to  his  government.  Mr. 
Adams  caught  at  the  chance  for  an  extrication  from  his 
belligerent  difficulties,  and  laid  this  letter  before  the  Senate 
on  the  18th  of  February,  at  the  same  time  nominating 
Mr.  Murray  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
Republic. 

Washington  expressed  his  extreme  surprise  when  the 
news  of  this  unexpected  event  reached  him.  "  But  far, 
vcr}'  far  indeed,"  writes  he,  "  was  that  surprise  short  of 
what  I  experienced  the  next  day,  when,  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman  immediately  from  Philadelphia,  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  had  been  no  direct  overture  from  the 
government  of  France  to  that  of  the  United  States  for  a 
negotiation :  on  the  contrary,  that  M.  Talleyrand  was 
playing  the  same  loose  and  roundabout  game  he  had  at- 
tempted the  year  before  with  our  envoys  ;  and  which,  as  in 
that  case,  might  mean  anything  or  nothing,  as  would  sub- 
serve his  purposes  best." 

Before  the  senate  decided  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Murray,  two  other  persons  were  associated  with  him  in 
the  mission,  namely,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Patrick  Henry. 
ITic  three  envoys  being  confirmed,  Mr.  Murray  was  in- 
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structed  by  letter  to  inform  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  fact;  but  to  apprise  him  that  his  associate 
envoys  would  not  embark  for  Europe  until  the  Directory 
had  given  assuiance,  through  their  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  those  envoys  would  be  received  in  proper 
form  and  treated  with  on  terms  of  equality.  Mr.  Muri-ay 
was  directed  at  the  same  time  to  have  no  further  informal 
communications  with  any  French  agent. 

Mr.  Henry  declined  to  accept  his  appointment  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  Mr.  William  Eichardson  Davie  was  ulti- 
mately substituted  for  him. 

Throughout  succeeding  months  Washington  continued 
to  superintend  from  a  distance  the  concerns  of  the  army, 
as  his  ample  and  minute  correspondence  manifests ;  and 
he  was  at  the  same  time  earnestly  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  affairs  of  his  rural  domain  into  order.  A  sixteen 
3^ears'  absence  from  home,  with  short  intervals,  had,  he 
said,  deranged  them  considerably;  so  that  it  required  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  usual  avocations  of  life  to 
bring  them  into  tune  again.  It  was  a  period  of  incessant 
activity  and  toil,  therefore,  both  mental  and  bodily.  He 
was  for  hours  in  his  study  occupied  with  his  pen,  and  for 
hours  on  horseback,  riding  the  rounds  of  his  extensive 
estate,  visiting  the  various  fanns,  and  superintending  and 
directing  the  works  in  operation.  All  this  he  did  with 
unfailing  vigour,  though  now  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Occasional  reports  of  the  sanguinary  conflict  that  was 
going  on  in  Europe  would  reach  him  in  the  quiet  groves 
of  Mount  Vernon,  and  awaken  his  solicitude.  "  A  more 
destructive  sword,"  said  he,  "  was  never  drawn,  at  least 
in  modern  times,  than  this  war  has  produced.  It  is  time 
to  sheathe  it,  and  give  peace  to  mankind."  ^ 

Amid  this  strife  and  tunnoil  of  the  nations,  he  felt 
redoubled  anxiety  about  the  success  of  the  mission  to 
France.  The  great  successes  of  the  allies  combined  against 
that  power,  the  changes  in  the  Directory,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  everything  seemed  verging  towards  a  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  induced  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  advise  a  suspension  of  the  mission ;  but  Mr.  Adams  was 
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not  to  be  convinced  or  persuaded.  Having  furnished  the 
commissioners  with  their  instructions,  he  gave  his  final 
order  for  their  departure,  and  they  sailed  in  a  frigate 
fiom  Khode  Island  on  the  ard  of  November. 

A  private  letter  written  by  \Vashingtou  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  Secretary-of-War  bespeaks  his  apprehensions  : 
— "  I  have  for  some  time  past  viewed  the  political  concerns 
of  the  I'nited  States  with  an  anxious  and  painful  eye.  They 
appear  to  me  to  be  moving  by  hasty  strides  to  a  crisis ;  but 
in  what  it  will  result,  that  Being  who  sees,  foresees,  and 
directs  all  things,  alone  can  tell.  The  vessel  is  afloat,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  considering  myself  as  a  passenger  only, 
1  shall  trust  to  the  mariners  (whose  duty  it  is  to  watch)  to 
steer  it  into  a  safe  port." 

His  latest  concern  about  the  army  was  to  give  instmc- 
tions  for  hatting  the  troops  according  to  an  idea  originally 
suggested  by  Hamilton,  and  adopted  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  *'  Although  1  had  determined  to  take  no  charge  of 
any  military  operations,"  writes  he,  "  unless  the  troops 
should  be  called  into  the  field,  yet,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  considering  that  the  advanced  season  of 
the  year  will  admit  of  no  delay  in  providing  winter  quar- 
ters for  the  troops,  I  have  willingly  given  my  aid  in  that 
business,  and  shall  never  decline  any  assistance  in  my 
power,  when  necessary^   to   promote   the  good  of  the  ser- 
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Conclusion. 

WiifTER  had  now  set  in,  with  occasional  wind  and  rain 
and  frost,  yet  Washington  still  kept  up  his  active  round 
of  in-door  and  out-door  avocations,  as  his  diary  records. 
He  wa«  in  full  health  and  vigour,  dined  out  occasionally, 
and  had  frequent  guests  at  Mount  Vernon ;  and,  as  usual, 

»  Washington's  Writings,  xi.  463. 
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was  part  of  every  day  in  the  saddle,  going  the  rounds  of  his 
estates,  and,  in  his  military  phraseology,  "  visiting  the  out- 
posts." 

He  had  recently  walked  with  his  favourite  nephew  about 
the  grounds,  showing  the  improvements  he  intended  to 
make,  and  had  especially  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he 
purposed  building  a  new  family  vault,  the  old  one  being 
damaged  by  the  roots  of  trees  which  had  overgrown  it,  and 
caused  it  to  leak.  "  This  change,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  make 
the  first  of  all,  for  I  may  require  it  before  the  rest." 

'*  When  I  parted  from  him,"  adds  the  nephew,  "he  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  front  door,  where  he  took  leave  of  my- 
self and  another.  *  *  ♦  it  was  a  bright  frosty  morning  : 
he  had  taken  his  usual  ride,  and  the  clear  healthy  flush  on 
his  cheek,  and  his  sprightly  manner,  brought  the  remark 
from  both  of  us  that  we  had  never  seen  the  General  look 
so  well.  I  have  sometimes  thought  him  decidedly  the 
handsomest  man  I  ever  saw ;  and  when  in  a  lively  mood, 
so  full  of  pleasantry,  so  agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he 
associated,  that  I  could  hardly  realize  he  was  the  same 
Washington  whose  dignity  awed  all  who  approached 
him." ' 

For  some  time  past  Washington  had  been  occupied  in 
digesting  a  complete  system  on  which  his  estate  was  to  be 
managed  for  several  succeeding  years  ;  specifying  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  several  farms,  with  tables  designating  the 
rotations  of  the  crops.  It  occupied  thirty  folio  pages,  and 
was  executed  with  that  clearness  and  method  which  cha- 
racterized all  his  business  papers.  This  was  finished  on 
the  10th  of  December,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
that  date  to  his  manager  or  steward.  It  is  a  valuable 
document,  showing  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect at  this  advanced  stage  of  his  existence,  and  the  love  of 
order  that  reigned  throughout  his  affairs.  "  My  greatest 
anxiety,"  said  he  on  a  previous  occasion,  "is  to  have  all 
these  concerns  in  such  a  clear  and  distinct  foim,  that  no 
reproach  may  attach  itself  to  me  when  I  have  taken  my 
departure  for  the  land  of  spirits."^ 


1  Paulding's  Life  ofWashington,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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It  was  evident,  however,  that  full  of  health  and  vigour, 
he  looked  forward  to  his  long-cherished  hope,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  serene  old  age  in  this  home  of  his  heart. 

According  to  his  diary,  the  morning  on  %Ahich  these 
voluminous  instructions  to  his  steward  were  dated  was 
clear  and  calm,  but  the  afternoon  was  lowering.  The 
next  day  (Hth)  he  notes  that  there  was  wind  and  rain, 
and  "  at  night  a  large  circle  rvund  the  moon" 

The  morning  of  the  1 2th  was  overcast.  That  morning  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Hamilton,  heartily  approving  of  a  plan 
for  a  military  academy  which  the  latter  had  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  "  The  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  upon  a  respectable  and  extensive  basis," 
obseiv^es  he,  "  has  ever  been  considered  by  me  an  object  of 
primary  importance  to  this  country;  and  while  I  was  in 
the  chair  of  government  I  omitted  no  proper  opportunity 
of  reconmiending  it,  in  my  public  speeches  and  otherwise, 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  But  I  never  undertook 
to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  organization  of  such  an  academy, 
leaving  this  task  to  others,  whose  pui-suit  in  the  path  of 
science,  and  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  such  institu- 
tions, had  better  qualified  them  for  the  execution  of  it. 
*  *  *  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  subject  will  meet  with 
due  attention,  and  that  the  reasons  for  its  establishment, 
which  you  have  clearly  pointed  out  in  your  letter  to  the 
secretary,  will  prevail  upon  the  legislature  to  place  it 
upon  a  permanent  and  respectable  footing."  He  closes  his 
letter  with  an  assurance  of  "  very  great  esteem  and  regard," 
the  last  words  he  was  ever  to  address  to  Hamilton. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  out  as 
usual  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  estate.  The  ominous  ring 
round  the  moon,  which  he  had  observed  on  the  preceding 
night,  proved  a  fatal  portent.  "About  one  o'clock,"  he 
notes,  "  it  began  to  snow,  soon  after  to  hail,  and  then 
turned  to  a  settled  cold  rain."  Having  on  an  over-coat,  he 
continued  his  ride  without  regarding  the  weather,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  house  until  after  three. 

His  secretarj'  approached  him  with  letters  to  be  franked, 
that  they  might  be  taken  to  the  post-oflfice  in  the  evening. 
\Vji>hington  franked  the  letters,  but  observed  that  the 
weather  was  too  bad  to  send  a  servant  out  with  them.     Mr. 
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Lear  perceived  that  snow  was  hanging  from  his  hair,  and 
expressed  fears  that  he  had  got  wet ;  but  he  replied,  "  No, 
his  great-coat  had  kept  him  dry."  As  dinner  had  been 
waiting  for  him,  he  sat  down  to  table  without  changing 
his  dress.  "In  the  evening,"  writes  his  secretary,  "he 
appeared  as  well  as  usual." 

On  the  following  morning  the  snow  was  three  inches 
deep  and  still  falling,  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
his  usual  ride.  He  complained  of  a  sore  throat,  and  had 
evidently  taken  cold  the  day  before.  In  the  afternoon  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  he  went  out  on  the  grounds  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  river,  to  mark  some  trees  which 
were  to  be  cut  down.  A  hoarseness,  which  had  hung  about 
him  through  the  day,  grew  worse  towards  night ;  but  he 
made  light  of  it. 

He  was  very  cheerful  in  the  evening,  as  he  sat  in  the 
parlour  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mr.  Lear,  amusing 
himself  with  the  papers  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
post-office.  When  he  met  with  anything  interesting  or 
entertaining,  he  would  read  it  aloud  as  well  as  his  hoarse- 
ness would  permit ;  or  he  listened  and  made  occasional 
comments,  while  Mr.  Lear  read  the  debates  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly. 

On  retiring  to  bed,  Mr.  Lear  suggested  that  he  should 
take  something  to  relieve  the  cold.  "  No,"  replied  he, 
"  you  know  I  never  take  anything  for  a  cold.  Let  it  go  as 
it  came." 

In  the  night  he  was  taken  extremely  ill  with  ague  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  awoke  Mrs.  Washington,  who  would  have 
risen  to  call  a  servant ;  but  he  would  not  permit  her,  lest 
she  should  take  cold.  At  daybreak,  when  the  servant 
woman  entered  to  make  a  fire,  she  was  sent  to  call  Mr. 
Lear.  He  found  the  General  breathing  with  difficulty,  and 
hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly.  Washington 
desired  that  Dr.  Craik,  who  lived  in  Alexandria,  should  be 
sent  for,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  Eawlins,  one  of  the 
overseers,  should  be  summoned  to  bleed  him  before  the 
doctor  could  arrive. 

A  gargle  was  prepared  for  his  throat ;  but,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  swallow  any  of  it,  he  was   convulsed  and 
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almost  suffocated.  Rawlins  made  his  appearance  soon  after 
-uni-ise,  bnt,  when  the  General's  ann  was  ready  for  the 
uperation,  became  agitated.  "  Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the 
General,  as  well  as  he  could  speak.  Eawlins  made  an 
incision.  "  The  orifice  is  not  large  enough,"  said  Washing- 
ton. The  blood,  however,  i-an  pretty  freely,  and  Mrs. 
Washington,  uncertain  whether  the  treatment  was  propei", 
and  fearful  that  too  much  blood  might  be  taken,  begged 
Mr.  Lear  to  stop  it.  \\hen  he  was  about  to  untie  the 
string  the  General  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak,  munnured,  "More — more;"  but 
Mrs.  Washington's  doubts  prevailed,  and  the  bleeding  was 
stopped,  after  about  half  a  pint  of  blood  had  been  taken. 
External  applications  were  now  made  to  the  throat,  and 
his  feet  were  bathed  in  warm  water,  but  without  atibrding 
any  relief. 

His  old  friend  Dr.  Craik  arrived  between  eight  and 
nine,,  and  two  other  physicians,  Drs.  Dick  and  Brown, 
were  called  in.  Various  remedies  were  tried,  and  addi- 
tional bleeding — but  all  of  no  avail. 

** About  half-past  four  o'clock,"  writes  Mr.  Lear,  "he 
desired  me  to  call  Mrs.  Washington  to  his  bedside ;  when 
he  requested  her  to  go  down  into  his  room  and  take  from 
his  desk  two  wills,  which  she  would  find  there,  and  bring 
them  to  him — which  she  did.  Upon  looking  at  them,  he 
gave  her  one,  which  he  observed  was  useless,  as  being' 
superseded  by  the  other,  and  desired  her  to  bum  it,  which 
she  did,  and  took  the  other  and  put  it  into  her  closet. 

*'  After  this  was  done,  I  returned  to  his  bedside  and 
took  his  hand.  He  said  to  me  : — '  I  find  i  am  going,  my 
breath  cannot  last  long.  I  believed  from  the  first  that 
the  disorder  would  prove  fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and 
record  all  my  late  military  letters  and  papers.  Arrange 
my  ar^counts  and  settle  my  books,  as  you  know  more  about 
them  than  any  one  else ;  and  let  Mr.  Kawlins  finish  record- 
ing my  other  letters  which  he  has  begun.'  1  told  him  this 
should  bo  done.  He  then  asked  if  1  recollected  anything 
which  it  was  essential  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  but  a  very 
short  time  to  continue  with  us.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
T(rn]]o<-t  nothing;  but  that  I  hoped  ho  was  not  so  near 
his  end.     He  observed,  smiling,  that  ho  certainly  was, 
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and  that,  as  it  was  tlie  debt  which  we  must  all  pay,  he 
looked  to  the  event  with  perfect  resignation." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  appeared  to  be  in  great 
pain  and  distress  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  fre- 
quently changed  his  posture  in  the  bed.  Mr.  Lear  endea- 
voured to  raise  him  and  turn  him  with  as  much  ease  as 
possible.  "  I  am  afraid  I  fatigue  you  too  much,"  the 
General  would  say.  Upon  being  assured  to  the  contrary, 
"  Well,"  observed  he  gratefully,  "  it  is  a  debt  we  must  pay 
tQ  each  other,  and  1  hope  when  you  want  aid  of  this  kind 
you  will  find  it." 

His  servant,  Christopher,  had  been  in  the  room  during 
the  day,  and  almost  the  whole  time  on  his  feet.  The 
General  noticed  it  in  the  afternoon,  and  kindly  told  him  to 
sit  down. 

About  five  o'clock  his  old  friend  Dr.  Craik  came  again 
into  the  room,  and  approached  the  bedside.  "  Doctor," 
said  the  General,  "  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go. 
I  believed,  from  my  first  attack,  that  I  should  not  survive 
it — my  breath  cannot  last  long."  The  doctor  pressed  his 
hand  in  silence,  retired  from  the  bedside,  and  sat  by  the 
fire  absorbed  in  grief. 

Between  five  and  six  the  other  physicians  came  in,  and 
]ie  was  assisted  to  sit  up  in  his  bed.  "  I  feel  I  am  going," 
said  he ;  "I  thank  you  for  your  attentions,  but  I  pray  you 
to  take  no  more  trouble  about  me  :  let  me  go  oif  quietly ; 
I  cannot  last  long."  He  lay  down  again  ;  all  retired,  ex- 
cepting Dr.  Craik.  The  General  continued  uneasy  and 
restless,  but  without  complaining,  frequently  asking  what 
hour  it  was. 

Further  remedies  were  tried  without  avail  in  the  evening. 
He  took  whatever  was  offered  him,  did  as  he  was  desired 
by  the  physicians,  and  never  uttered  sigh  or  complaint. 

"  About  ten  o'clock,"  writes  Mr.  Lear,  "  he  made  several 
attempts  to  speak  to  me  before  he  could  effect  it.  At 
length  he  said,  '  I  am  just  going.  Have  me  decently 
buried,  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault  in 
less  than  three  days  after  1  am  dead.'  I  bowed  assent,  for 
I  could  not  speak.  He  then  looked  at  me  again  and  said, 
'Do  you  understand  me?'  I  replied,  'Yes.'  ' 'Tis  well,' 
said  he. 
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"  About  ten  minutes  before  he  expired  (which  was  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock)  his  breathing  became  easier. 
He  lay  quietly  ;  he  Avithdrew  his  hand  from  mine,  and  felt 
his  ovra  pulse.  1  saw  his  countenance  change.  I  spoke  to 
Dr.  Craik,  who  sat  by  the  fire :  he  came  to  the  bedside. 
The  General's  hand  fell  from  his  wiist:  1  took  it  in  mine 
and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  Dr.  Craik  put  his  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

"  while  we  were  fixed  in  silent  grief,  Mrs.  Washington, 
who  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  asked  with  a  firm 
and  collected  voice,  '  Is  he  gone  ?  '  I  could  not  speak,  but 
held  up  my  hand  as  a  signal  that  he  was  no  more.  '  'Tis 
well,'  said  she  in  the  same  voice.  '  All  is  now  over :  I 
shall  soon  follow  him;  I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass 
through.' " 

We  add,  from  Mr.  Lear's  account,  a  few  particulars  con- 
cerning the  funeral.  The  old  family  vault  on  the  estate 
had  been  opened,  the  rubbish  cleared  away,  and  a  door 
made  to  close  the  entrance,  which  before  had  been  closed 
with  brick.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber. About  eleven  o'clock  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
began  to  assemble.  The  corporation  of  Alexandria,  with 
the  militia  and  Freemasons  of  the  place,  and  eleven  pieces 
of  cannon,  arrived  at  a  later  hour.  A  schooner  was  stationed 
off  Mount  Vernon  to  fire  minute  guns. 

About  three  o'clock  the  procession  began  to  move,  passing 
out  through  the  gate  at  the  left  wing  of  the  house,  proceed- 
ing round  in  front  of  the  lawn  and  down  to  the  vault,  on 
the  right  wing  of  the  house ;  minute  guns  being  fired  at 
the  time.  ITie  troops,  horse  and  foot,  formed  the  escort ; 
then  cjime  four  of  the  clergy ;  then  the  General's  horse, 
with  his  saddle,  holsters,  and  pistols,  led  by  two  grooms  in 
black.  The  body  was  borae  by  the  Freemasons  and  offi- 
cers ;  serveral  members  of  the  family  and  old  friends,  among 
the  number  Dr.  Craik  and  some  of  the  Fairfaxes,  followed 
aa  chief  mourners.  The  corporation  of  Alexandria  and 
nnmcrouH  private  persons  closed  the  procession.  The  liev. 
Mr.  DaviH  read  the  funeral  service  at  the  vault,  and  pro- 
DouDced  a  short  address ;  after  which  the  Masons  performed 
their  ceremonies,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  vault. 

Such  were  the   obsequies   of  WaHln'ngton,  simple   and 
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modest,  according  to  his  own  wishes ;  all  confined  to  the 
grounds  of  Mount  Vernon,  which,  after  forming  the  poet- 
ical dream  of  his  life,  had  now  become  his  final  resting- 
place. 

On  opening  the  will  which  he  had  handed  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington shortly  before  his  death,  it  was  found  to  have  been 
carefully  drawn  up  by  himself  in  the  preceding  July ;  and 
by  an  act  in  conformity  with  his  whole  career,  one  of  its  first 
provisions  directed  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves  on  the 
decease  of  his  wife.  It  had  long  been  his  earnest  wish  that 
the  slaves  held  by  him  in  his  own  right  should  receive  their 
freedom  during  his  life,  but  he  had  found  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties  on  account  of  their 
intermixture  by  maiTiage  with  the  "  dower  negroes,"  whom 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  manumit  under  the  tenure  by 
which  they  were  held. 

With  provident  benignity  he  also  made  provision  in  his 
will  for  such  as  were  to  receive  their  freedom  under  this 
devise,  but  who,  from  age,  bodily  infirmities,  or  infancy, 
might  be  unable  to  support  themselves  ;  and  he  expressly 
forbade,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  the  sale,  or  trans- 
portation out  of  Virginia,  of  any  slave  of  whom  he  might 
die  possessed.  Though  born  and  educated  a  slave-holder, 
this  was  all  in  consonance  with  feelings,  sentiments,  and 
principles  which  he  had  long  entertained. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  F.  Mercer,  in  September,  1786, 
he  writes, — "  I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circum- 
stances should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by 
purchase  :  it  being  among  my  first  wishes  to  see  some  plan 
adopted  by  which  slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abolished 
by  law."  And  eleven  years  aftei-wards,  in  August,  1797, 
he  writes  to  his  nephew,  Lawrence  Lewis,  in  a  letter  which 
we  have  had  in  our  hands, — "  I  wish  from  my  soul  that  the 
legislature  of  this  State  could  see  the  policy  of  a  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  It  might  prevent  much  future 
mischief." 

A  deep  sorrow  spread  over  the  nation  on  hearing  that 
Washington  was  no  more.  Congress,  which  was  in  session, 
immediately  adjourned  for  the  day.  The  next  morning  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with 
black ;  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  House  wear 
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black  during  the  session  ;  and  that  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  be  appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suitable  man- 
ner of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  "first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens." 

Public  testimonials  of  grief  and  reverence  were  displayed 
in  every  part  of  the  Union.  Kor  were  these  sentiments 
confined  to  the  United  States.  "When  the  news  of  Wash- 
ington's death  reached  England,  Lord  Bridport,  who  had 
command  of  a  Bi  itish  fleet  of  nearly  sixty  sail  of  the  line, 
lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  his  flag  half  mast,  every  ship  fol- 
lowing the  example  ;  and  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  France, 
on  announcing  his  death  to  the  army,  ordered  that  black 
crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the  standards  and  flags 
tliroughout  the  public  service  for  ten  days. 


In  the  preceding  volumes  of  our  work  we  have  traced 
the  career  of  Washington  from  early  boyhood  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  presidential  chair.  It  was  an  elevation  he  had 
neither  sought  nor  wished ;  for,  wlien  the  independence  of 
his  country  was  achieved,  the  modest  and  cherished  desire 
of  his  heart  had  been  "  to  live  and  die  a  private  citizen  on 
his  own  farm  ; "  '  and  he  had  shaped  out  for  himself  an  ideal 
elysium  in  his  beloved  shades  of  ^Mount  Venion.  But 
power  sought  him  in  his  retirement.  The  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  his  name  and  character  were  deemed  all  essential 
to  complete  his  work  ;  to  set  the  new  government  in  motion, 
and  conduct  it  through  its  first  perils  and  trials.  With  un- 
feigned reluctance  he  complied  with  the  imperative  claims 
of  hifl  country,  and  accepted  the  power  thus  urg^d  upon  him : 
advancing  to  its  exercise  with  diffidence,  and  aiming  to  sur- 
round himself  with  men  of  the  highest  talent  and  information 
whom  he  might  consult  in  emergency  ;  but  firm  and  strong 
in  the  resolve  in  all  things  to  act  as  his  conscience  tuld  him 
was  "right  as  it  respected  his  God,  his  country,  and  him- 
self.'* For  he  knew  no  divided  fidelity,  no  sepamte  obliga- 
tion :  his  most  sacred  duty  to  himself  was  his  highest  duty 
to  his  country  and  his  God. 

*  Writings,  ix.  p.  412. 
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In  treating  of  his  civil  administration,  in  this  closing 
volume,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  truly  he  adhered 
to  this  resolve,  and  with  what  inflexible  integrity  and 
scrupulous  regard  to  the  public  weal  he  discharged  his 
functions.  In  executing  our  task,  we  have  not  indulged 
in  discussions  of  temporary  questions  of  controverted 
policy  which  agitated  the  incipient  establishment  of  our 
government,  but  have  given  his  woids  and  actions  as  con- 
nected with  those  questions,  and  as  illustrative  of  his  cha- 
racter. In  this  volume,  as  in  those  which  treat  of  his 
military  career,  we  have  avoided  rhetorical  amplification 
and  embellishments,  and  all  gratuitous  assumptions  ;  and 
have  sought,  by  simple  and  truthful  details,  to  give  his  cha- 
racter an  opportunity  of  developing  itself,  and  of  manifest- 
ing those  fixed  principles  and  that  noble  consistency  which 
reigned  alike  throughout  his  civil  and  his  military  career. 
The  character  of  Washington  may  want  some  of  those 
poetical  elements  which  dazzle  and  delight  the  multitude, 
but  it  possessed  fewer  inequalities  and  a  rarer  union  of  vir- 
tues than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man.  Prudence, 
firmness,  sagacity,  moderation,  an  overruling  judgment, 
an  immovable  justice,  courage  that  never  faltered,  patience 
that  never  wearied,  truth  that  disdained  all  artifice,  magna- 
nimity without  alloy.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
endowed  him  in  a  preeminent  degree  with  the  qualities 
requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  high  destiny  he  was  called  upon 
to  fulfil — to  conduct  a  momentous  revolution  which  was  to 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  inaugurate 
a  new  and  untried  government,  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  "  for  the  enjoyment  of 
much  purer  civil  liberty,  and  greater  public  happiness, 
than  have  hitherto  been  the  portion  of  mankind." 

The  fame  of  Washington  stands  apart  from  every  other  in 
history ;  shining  with  a  truer  lustre  and  a  more  benignant 
glory.  With  us  his  memoiy  remains  a  national  property, 
where  all  sympathies  throughout  our  widelj^-extended  and 
diversified  empire  meet  in  unison.  Under  all  dissensions, 
and  amid  all  the  storms  of  party,  his  precepts  and  example 
speak  to  lis  from  the  grave  with  a  paternal  appeal ;  and  his 
name — by  all  revered — forms  a  universal  tie  of  brotherhood 
—a  watchword  of  our  Union. 
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**It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian  and  the  sage  of 
all  nations,"  writes  an  eminent  British  statesman,  (Lord 
Brougham,)  "to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorating 
this  illustrious  man ;  and  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will 
a  test  of  the  progress  which  our  race  has  made  in  wisdom 
and  virtue  be  derived  from  the  veneration  paid  to  the* 
immortal  name  of  Washington." 
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I. 

WASHINGTON'S  FAEEWELL  ADDEESS. 

[The  original  MS.  of  the  Farewell  Address,  in  Washington's  hand- 
writing, and  with  his  revisions  and  alterations,  having  been  purchased 
by  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  that  gentlemen  caused  a 
few  copies  of  it,  with  some  illustrative  documents,  to  be  printed  for 
private  distribution.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Lenox,  it  is  here  re- 
printed, with  the  alterations,  and  with  his  explanatory  remarks.] 


PREFACE. 

This  reprint  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  is  made  from  the  original  manuscript  recently  sold  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Administrators  of  the  late  Mr.  David  C.  Claypoole, 
in  whose  possession  it  had  been  from  the  date  of  its  first  publication. 
The  paper  is  entirely  in  the  autograph  of  Washington :  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  handwriting  can  suspect  it,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  the  state- 
ments to  that  effect  made  by  Mr.  Claypoole  and  Mr.  Rawle. 

Ujjon  examining  the  manuscript,  it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  its 
importance  as  an  historical  document,  and  its  value  from  being  in  the 
autograph  of  Washington,  it  was  of  great  interest  as  a  literaiy  curiosity, 
and  threw  light  upon  the  disputed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Address.  It  clearly  shows  the  process  by  which  that  paper  was  wrought 
into  the  form  in  which  it  was  first  given  to  the  public;  and  notes  written 
on  the  margin  of  passages  and  paragraphs  which  have  been  erased, 
prove,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  draft  was  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  other  p)er8on8.  Such  memoranda  were  tmnecessary,  either 
for  Washington's  own  direction  on  a  subsequent  revision  or  for  the 
guidance  of  the  printer  ;  but  he  might  very  naturally  thus  note  the 
reMons  which  have  led  him  to  make  the  alterations,  before  he  asked 
the  adyice  and  opinion  of  his  friends.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  this  is  the  very  draft  sent  to  General  Hamilton  and  Chief  Justice 
Jay,  as  related  in  the  letter  of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  alterations, 
however,  were  evidently  made  during  the  writing  of  the  paper  ;  for,  in 
a  few  iiMtanoea,  a  part,  and  even  the  whole,  of  a  sentence  is  struck  out, 
which  afterwards  occiirs  in  the  body  of  the  Address. 
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Mr.  Claypoole's  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  manuscript  is 
very  accurate.  There  are  many  alterations,  corrections,  and  interline- 
ations; and  whole  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  sometimes  obliterated. 
All  these,  however,  have  been  deciphered  without  much  trouble,  and 
carefully  noted. 

It  was  thought  best  to  leave  the  text  in  this  edition  as  it  was  first 
printed :  only  two  slight  verbal  variations  were  found  between  the  cor- 
rected manuscript  and  the  common  printed  copies.  All  the  interline- 
ations and  alterations  are  inserted  in  brackets  [],  and  where,  in  any 
case,  words  or  sentences  have  been  struck  out,  either  with  or  without 
corrections  in  the  text  to  supply  their  place,  these  portions  have  been 
deciphered  and  are  printed  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  reader 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  changes  made  in  the 
composition  of  the  address;  and  if  the  draft  made  by  General  Hamilton, 
and  read  by  him  to  Mr.  Jay,  should  be  published,  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  Washington  adopted  the  modifications  and  suggestions  made  by 
them. 

When  this  preface  was  thus  far  prepared  for  the  press,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded,  through  the  kindness  of  John  C.  Hamilton,  Esq., 
to  examine  several  letters  which  passed  between  Washington  and 
General  Hamilton  relating  to  the  Address,  and  also  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  latter.  It  appears  from  these  communications  that 
the  President,  both  in  sending  to  him  a  rough  draft  of  the  document, 
and  at  subsequent  dates,  requested  him  to  prepare  such  an  Address  as 
he  thought  would  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  that  Washington  con- 
sulted him  particularly,  and  most  minutely,  on  many  pomts  connected 
with  it ;  and  that  at  different  times  General  Hamilton  did  forward  to 
the  President  three  drafts  of  such  a  paper.  The  first  was  sent  back 
to  him  with  suggestions  for  its  correction  and  enlargement :  from  the 
second  draft  thus  altered  and  improved,  the  manuscript  now  printed 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  by  Washington,  and  trans- 
mitted for  final  examination  to  General  Hamilton  and  Judge  Jay ;  and 
with  it  the  third  draft  was  returned  to  the  President,  and  may  probably 
yet  be  found  among  his  papers. 

The  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton  is  probably  the  second  of 
these  three  drafts :  it  is  very  much  altered  and  corrected  throughout. 
In  comparing  it  with  that  in  Washington's  autograph,  the  sentiments 
are  found  to  be  the  same,  and  the  words  used  are  very  frequently  iden- 
tical. Some  of  the  passages  erased  in  the  manuscript  are  in  the  draft : 
three  paragi-aphs,  viz.  those  on  pages  50,  51,  and  52,  have  nothing  cor- 
responding to  them  in  the  draft ;  but  a  space  is  left  in  it,  evidently  for 
the  insertion  of  additional  matter.  The  comparison  of  these  two  papers 
is  exceedingly  curious.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  two  persons 
could  express  the  same  ideas  in  substantially  the  same  language,  and 
yet  with  much  diversity  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences,  and  the 
position  of  the  words. 

J.  L. 

New  York,  April  12th,  1850. 
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FAREWE-LL  ADDRESS. 

FbIEHDS  A2TD  FeLLOW-CiTIZENS  : — 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  Citizen,  to  administer  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  must  be  em- 
ployed in  designating  the  person,  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that 
important  trust  P],  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may 
conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured, 
that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken,  without  a  strict  regard  to 
all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation,  which  binds  a 
dutiful  citizen  to  his  country — and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender 
of  service,  which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  1  am  in- 
fluenced by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest,  no 
deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness  ;  but  [am 
supi>orted  by]  ^  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to 
which  your  suffrages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform 
sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire. — I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives 
which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement, 
fix)m  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn. — The  strength  of  my  in- 
clination to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to 
the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you  ;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  i>erplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. — 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as 
internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible 
with  the  sentiment  of  duty,  or  propriety  ;  and  [am  persuaded]  * 
whatever  partiality  [may  be  retained]*  for  my  services,  [that]*  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  our  country  [you]  will  not  disapprove 
my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions,  [with] '  which  I  first  [undertook] '  the  arduous 
tnut,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.     In  the  discharge  of 

1  for  another  term  '  act  under  '  that 

♦  any  portion  of  you  may  yet  retain  *  even  they 

nod^  7  accepted 
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this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contri- 
'  buted  [towards]  ^  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was 
capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my 
qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  [perhaps]  still  more  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  has  [strengthened]  ^  the  motives  to  diffidence  of 
myself ;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes 
me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to 
me  as  it  will  be  welcome. — Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me 
to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it.  [^j 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  [intended]  to  ter- 
minate the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me 
to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  [of]  "*  that  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country, — for  the  many  honours  it  has 
conferred  upon  me  ;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with 
which  it  has  supported  me  ;  and  for  the  opportunities  I  have  thence 
enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  faith- 
ful and  persevering,  though  [in  usefulness  unequal]  *  to  my  zeal. — 
If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example 
in  our  annals,  that  [^]  under  circumstances  in  which  the  Passions 
agitated  in  every  direction  were  liable  to  [mislead],''  amidst  appear- 
ances sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging 
— in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism  [the  constancy  of  your  support] 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and  [a]  ^  guarantee  of  the  plans 
by  which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea, 
I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  un- 
ceasing vows  [^]  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your  union  aud  brotherly  affection 
may  be  perpetual — that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of 

1  to  2  not  lessened 

3  May  I  also  have  that  of  knowing  in  my  retreat,  that  the  involuntary 
errors  I  have  probably  committed,  have  been  the  sources  of  no  serious  or 
lasting  mischief  to  our  country  ?  I  may  then  expect  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the 
benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government;  the  ever  fevourite 
object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  I  ti  ust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  dan- 
gers and  labours. 

\n  the  margin  opposite  this  paragraph  is  the  following  note  in  Washington's 
autograph  also  erased,  "obliterated  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  affected 
nifidesty." 

4  demanded  by  ^  unequal  in  usefulness 
6  the  constancy  of  your  support  7  wander  and  fluctuate 

the  ^  the  only  return  1  can  henceforth  make 
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your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  maintained — that  its  administration  in 
every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that, 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preserva- 
tion and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  \}]  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop. — But  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare 
which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  [urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  ofier]  *  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments  which  are  the  result  of  much 
reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable  observation  [^j,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  people. — 
These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom  as  you  can  only 
see  in  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  departing  friend,  who 
can  [possibly]  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsels. — [Nor 
can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of 
my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion.] 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment. 

The  Unity  of  Government  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is 
also  now  dear  to  you. — It  is  justly  so ; — for  it  is  a  main  Pillar  in 
the  Edifice  of  your  real  independence ;  [the  support]  of  your  tran- 
quillity at  home  ;  your  i^eace  abroad ;  of  your  safety  ;  [*]  of  your 
prosperity  [^] ;  of  that  very  Liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. — 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  [different]  *  causes,  and  from 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth  : — as 
this  is  the  jx)int  in  your  [political]  fortress  against  which  the 
batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is 
of  infinite  moment,  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  Union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness ; — that  you  should  cherish  P]  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immoveable  attachment  [to  it,  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  pros- 
perity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 

1  or  ffttiifiurtion 

'  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  your  indnlgent  reception  of  my  senti- 
roeots  on  an  occanon  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  urge  me  to  offer 
*  and  ncparfcBot  *  in  every  relation  ^  in  every  shape 

7  towards  it 
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dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  Country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts.]  ^ — 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest. — 
Citizens  [by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country],^  that  country 
has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections. — The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  Patriotism,  more  than  any  apellation  p]  derived 
from  local  discriminations. — With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  Religion,  Manners,  Habits,  and  political  Principles. — 
You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together. — 
The  Independence  and  Liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint 
councils  and  joint  efforts — of  common  dangers,  sufferings  and  sue- 


But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  them- 
selves to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which 
apply  more  immediately  to  your  Interest. — Here  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  Union  of  the  whole. 

The  North  in  an  [unrestrained]  "*  intercourse  with  the  Souths  pro- 
tected by  the  equal  Laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the 
productions  of  the  latter  [^]  great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise — and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing 
industry. — The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the 
agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  commerce 
expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  tbe 
North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  envigorated  ; — and  while  it 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general 
mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted. — The 
Uast,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the 
progressive  improvement  of  interior  communications,  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities 
which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. — The  West 
derives  from  the  Uast  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort, 
and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity 
owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  pro- 

*  that  you  should  accustom  yourselves  to  reverence  it  as  the  Palladium  of 
your  political  safety  and  prosperity,  adapting  constantly  your  words  and 
actions  to  that  momentous  idea  ;  that  you  should  watch  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety,  discountenance  whatever  may  suggest  a  suspicion  that  it 
can  in  any  event  be  abandoned ;  and  frown  upon  the  first  dawning  of  any 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble 
the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  several  pai-ts. 

*  of  a  common  country  by  birth  or  choice 

3  to  be  *  unfettered  ^  many  of  the  peculiar 
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ductions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength 
of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest,  as  one  Nation.  [Any  other]  ^  tenure  by 
which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  [whether  de- 
rived] ^  from  its  o%vn  separate  strength  or  from  an  apostate  and 
unnatural  connection  witii  any  foreign  Power,  must  be  intrinsically 
precarious.  ['] 

[■*]  While  [then]  every  part  of  our  country  thus  [feels]  *  an 
immediate  and  particular  interest  in  Union,  all  the  parts®  [com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find]  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts 
[']  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  Nations;  and,  [what  is] ^  of  inestimable  value! 
they  must  derive  from  Union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and 
wars  between  themselves,  which  [so  frequently]  *  afflict  neighbour- 
ing countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  government ;  which 
their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce ;  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues,  would 
stimulate  and  embitter. — Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the 
necessity  of  those  overgrown  Military  establishments,  which,  under 
any  form  of  Government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  [are 
to  be  regarded]  *•  as  particularly  hostile  to  Eepublican  Liberty. 
In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to 
endear  to  you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  sj^eak  a  persuasive  language  to  [every]  " 
reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, — [and]  ^^  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  Patriotic  desire. — Is  there  a  doubt, 
whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ? 
Let  experience  solve  it. — To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal, — [We  are  authorised]  '^  to  hope  that  a  proper 
organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the 
experiment.     *Tis   well    worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment.     ["] 

»  The  '  either 

•  liable  every  moment  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fluctuating  combinations  of 
the  primary  interests  of  Europe,  which  must  be  expected  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Nations  of  which  it  is  composed. 

*  And  '  finds  ^  of  it  ^  cannot  fail  to  find 
'  which  is  an  advantage                   ^  inevitably 

*•  there  is  reason  to  regard  "  any         "  they         "^  'Tis  natural 

*•  It  may  not  impossibly  be  found  that  the  spirit  of  party,  the  machinations 
of  foreign  powers,  the  corruption  and  ambition  of  individual  citizens  are  more 
formidable  adversaries  to  the  Unity  of  our  Empire  than  any  inherent  difficul- 
ties in  the  scheme.  Against  these  the  mounds  of  national  opinion,  national 
•jmpathj,  and  national  jealotuy  ought  to  be  laised. 
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With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  [affecting]  ^ 
all  parts  of  our  country  [''J,  while  experience  shall  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  [reason]^  to 
distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavour 
to  weaken  its  bands.  [*] — 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it 
occurs  as  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  [any  ground  should  have 
been  furnished  for  characterizing  parties  by]*  Geographical  dis- 
criminations— Northern  and  Southern — Atlantic  and  Western  ; 
[whence  designing  men  may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views.]  ^  One  of  the 
expedients  of  Party  to  acquire  influence,  within  particular  districts, 
is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. — You 
cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations  ; — they  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal   affection. — The  inhabitants   of  our   Western  country 

^  as  3  have  3  cause  in  the  effect  itself 

4  Besides  the  more  serious  causes  already  hinted  as  threatening  our  Union, 
there  is  one  less  dangerous,  but  sufficiently  dangerous  to  make  it  prudent  to 
be  upon  our  guard  against  it.  I  allude  to  the  petulance  of  party  differences 
of  opinion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  irritations  which  these  excite 
vent  themselves  in  declarations  that  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  ill  affected  to  each  other,  in  menaces  that  the  Union  will  be  dissolved  by 
this  or  that  measure.  Intimations  like  these  are  as  indiscreet  as  they  are 
intemperate.  Though  frequently  made  with  levity  and  without  any  really 
evil  intention,  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  consequence  which  they 
indicate.  They  teach  the  minds  of  men  to  consider  the  Union  as  precarious ; 
— as  an  object  to  which  they  ought  not  to  attach  their  hopes  and  fortunes ; — 
and  thus  chill  the  sentiment  in  its  favour.  By  alanning  the  pride  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  they  set  ingenuity  at  work  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  thing,  and  to  discover  reasons  of  indifference  towards  it.  This  is  not 
wise. — It  will  be  much  wiser  to  habituate  ourselves  to  reverence  the  Union  as 
the  palladium  of  our  national  happiness ;  to  accommodate  constantly  our 
words  and  actions  to  that  idea,  and  to  discountenance  whatever  may  suggest  a 
suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned.  (In  the  margin  opposite  this 
paragraph  are  the  words,  "  Not  important  enough.") 

5  our  parties  for  some  time  past  have  been  too  much  characterized  by 

^  These  discriminations, the  mere  contrivance  of  the  spirit  of  Party, 

(always  dexterous  to  seize  every  handle  by  which  the  passions  can  be  wielded, 
and  too  skilful  not  to  turn  to  account  the  sympathy  of  neighbourhood),  have 
furnished  an  argument  against  the  Union  as  evidence  of  a  real  difference  of 
local  interests  and  views ;  and  serve  to  hazard  it  by  oiganizing  larger  districts 
of  country,  under  the  leaders  of  contending  factions  ;  whose  rivalships,  preju- 
dices and  schemes  of  ambition,  rather  than  the  true  interests  of  the  Country, 
will  direct  the  use  of  their  influence.  If  it  be  possible  to  correct  this  poison  in 
the  habit  of  our  body  politic,  it  is  worthy  the  endeavours  of  the  modei-ate  and 
the  good  to  effect  it. 
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have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  [head.]* — They  have  seen, 
in  the  negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unanimous  ratifica- 
tion, by  the  Senate,* of  the  Treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal 
satisfaction  at  that  event  throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive 
proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them 
of  a  policy  in  the  General  Government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi. — They 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  Treaties,  that  with 
(t.  Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them  every- 
thing they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  Relations,  towards 
confirming  their  prosperity. — Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for 
the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the  Union  by  which  they 
were  procured  ? — Will  they  not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers, 
if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  Brethren,  and 
connect  them  with  Aliens  ? — 

To  the  efficacy  and  i)ermanency  of  your  Union,  a  Government  for 
the  whole  is  indisi)ensable. — No  alliances,  however  strict,  between 
the  parts  can  be  an  adequate  substitute. — They  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in 
all  times,  have  experienced. — Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth, 
you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Con- 
stitution of  Government,  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an 
intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common 
concerns. — This  government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  un- 
influenced and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature 
deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of 
its  i>owers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  within 
itsolfa  proNision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your 
confidence  and  your  support. — Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  I^'iws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political 
systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  Con- 
stitutions of  Government. — But  the  Constitution  which  at  any  time 
exists,  'till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole 
People,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.— The  very  idea  of  the  power 
and  the  right  of  the  People  to  establish  Government,  presupposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  Government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  Laws,  all  combinations 

and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  [the  real] 

'    ■  'irect,  controul,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation 

I  of  the  constituted  authorities,    are  destructive  of  this 

il    principle,  and    of    fatal    tendency. — They    serve    to 

•tion,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force— to 

i  .;,    -^  .;.  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  Nation,  the  will  of 

>  subject  »  it 
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a  party  ; — often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the 
community  ; — and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill- 
concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ 
of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. — However  combinations  or  asso- 
ciations of  the  above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  jopular 
ends,  [^]  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become 
potent' engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  People,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  Government  ;  destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. — 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  Government,  and  the  per- 
manency of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that 
you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also,  that  you  resist  with  care  [the]  ^  spirit  of  innova- 
tion upon  its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts. — One 
method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution, 
alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  [and  thus 
to]  '^  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and 
habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  Govern- 
ments, as  of  other  human  institutions — that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion of  a  Country — that  facility  in  changes  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypothesis  and  opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  hypothesis  and  oj^inion  ; — and  remember,  especially, 
that,  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a 
country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  Government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is 
consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  Liberty  is  indispensable — 
Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  Government,  with  powers  properly 
distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. — [It  is,  indeed,  little 
else  than  a  name,  where  the  Government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand 
the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  Society 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the 
secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property.]  * 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  Parties  in  the  State, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  Geographical 
discriminations. — Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  Spirit  of  Party  generally. 


1  and  purposes  ^  a  *  to 

*  Owing  to  you  as  I  do  a  frank  and  free  disclosure  of  my  heart,  I  shall  not 
conceal  from  you  the  belief  I  entertain,  that  your  government  as  at  present 
constituted  is  far  more  likely  to  prove  too  feeble  than  too  powerful. 
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This  Spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  [our]^  nature, 
having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  [human]  mind. — It 
exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  Governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controuled,  or  repressed  ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen 
in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. — [^j 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in 
diflferent  ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid 
enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism. — But  this  leads  at  length 
to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism. — The  disorders  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek 
security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  Individual ;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  Public  Liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  (which, 
nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the  common 
and  coutinual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  Party  are  sufficient  to  make 
it  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  a  wise  People  to  discourage  and 
restrain  it. — 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  Public  Councils  and  enfeeble  the 
Public  administration. — It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded 
jealousies  and  false  alarms,  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another,  foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection. — It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access 
[to  the  Government  itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions. 
Thus,  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another.]  * 

*  human 

'  In  Republics  of  narrow  extent,  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  at  any 
time  hold  the  reins  of  Power,  and  command  the  ordinary  public  favour,  to 
OTertum  the  established  [constitution]'  in  favour  of  their  own  aggrandise- 
meot. — The  same  thing  may  likewise  be  too  often  accomplished  in  such 
Republics,  by  partial  combinations  of  men,  who  though  not  in  office,  from 
birth,  riches  or  other  sources  of  distinction,  have  extraordinary  influence  and 
numerous  [arlherents.]*' — By  debauching  the  Military  force,  by  surprising 
some  commanding  cita/lel,  or  by  some  other  sudden  and  unforeseen  move- 
ment the  fate  of  the  liepublic  is  decided. — But  in  Republics  of  large  extent, 
usurpation  can  scarcely  make  its  way  through  these  avenues. — The  powers 
and  opportunities  of  resistance  of  a  wide  extended  and  numerous  nation,  defy 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  ordinary  Military  force,  or  of  any  collections 
which  wealth  and  patronage  may  call  to  their  aid. — In  such  Republics,  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  the  conflicts  of  popular  factions  are  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  inlets,  of  usurpation  and  Tyranny. 

*  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.     It  frequently  subjects  the  policy 
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There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful  checks 
upon  the  Administration  of  the  Government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive 
the  Spirit  of  Liberty. — This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true 
— and  in  Governments  of  a  Monarchical  cast.  Patriotism  may  look 
with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. — But 
in  those  of  the  popular  character,  in  Governments  purely  elective,  it 
is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. — From  their  natural  tendency  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spirit  for  every 
salutary  purpose, — and  there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the 
effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it. — A  fire  not  to  be  quenched  ;  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  [instead  of  warming,  it 
should]  ^  consume. — 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking  in  a  free 
country  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  adminis- 
tration, to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres  ;  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  department 
to  encroach  upon  another. — The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to 
consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  P]  whatever  fthe  form  of  government,  a  real]  ^  desjiotism. — 
A  just  estimate  of  ttat  love  of  power,  and  [*]  proneness  to  abuse 
it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
us  of  the  truth  of  this  position. — The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks 
in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it 
into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  Guardian  of  the 
Public  Weal  [against]  ^  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinced 
by  experiments  ancient  and  modern  ;  some  of  them  in  our  country, 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessary 
as  to  institute  them. — If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  Constitutional  powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the 
Constitution  designates. — But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation  ; 
for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  [customary]  ^  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  ["]  must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  [transient]  ^  benefit  which  the  use  [^] 
can  at  any  time  yield. — 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity. 
Religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. — In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  Patriotism,  who  should  labour  to 
subvert  these  great  Pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 

of  our  own  country  to  the  policy  of  some  foreign  country,  and  even  enslave 
the  will  of  our  Government  to  the  will  of  some  foreign  Government. 
1  it  should  not  only  warm,  but  2  under 

3  forms,  a  *  the  ^  from  ^  usual  and  natural 

7  of  its  use  *  temporary  9  itself 
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of  the  duties  of  Men  and  Citizens. — The  mere  Politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  oudit  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. — A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections  with  private  and  puhlic 
felicit\'. — Let  it  simply  be  asked  where  is  the  security  for  property, 
for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the 
oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  Courts  of 
Justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. — Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure — reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. — 

*Tis  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring 
of  popular  government. — The  rule  indeed  extends,  with  more  or  less 
force,  to  every  species  of  Free  Government. — Who  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it,  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric  ? — 

[Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. — In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is 
essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.] — ^ 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish 
public  credit. —One  method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
[sparingly]  *  as  possible  : — avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivat- 
ing peace,  but  remembering,  also,  that  timely  disbursements  to 
prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it — avoiding  like\vise  the  accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by 
[shunning]  ^  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time 
of  Peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burthen 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims 
belongs  to  your  Representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  [co-operate.]  * — To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind, 
that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  Revenue — that  to 
have  Revenue  there  must  be  taxes — that  no  taxes  can  bo  devised 

1  Caltirate  indnstry  and  fm^Iity,  as  auxiliaries  to  good  morals  and  sources 
of  private  and  public  prosperity. — Is  there  not  room  to  regret  that  our  pro- 
pensitj  to  expense  exceeds  our  means  for  it  ?  Is  there  not  more  luxury  among 
IM  and  more  diffusively,  than  suits  the  actual  stage  of  our  national  progress  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  apology  for  luxury  in  a  country,  mature  in  the  Arts 
which  are  ita  ministers,  and  the  cause  of  national  opulence — can  it  promote 
the  advantage  of  a  young  country,  almost  wholly  agricultural,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Arts,  and  certainly  not  in  the  maturity  of  wealth? 

(Over  this  paragraph  in  the  original  a  piece  of  paper  is  wafered,  on  which 
the  psMage  is  written  as  printed  in  the  text.) 

•  little  ■  avoiding  *  coincide 
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which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant — that  the 
intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper 
objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  Eevenue  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at 
any  time  dictate. — 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  Nations.  [^]  Cultivate 
peace  and  harmony  with  all. — Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this 
conduct ;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it  ? — It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant 
period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  People  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and 
benevolence. — Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it 
be,  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
Nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. — Alas !  is  it 
rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
that  [permanent,  inveterate]  ^  antipathies  against  particular  nations 
and  passionate  attachments  for  others  should  be  excluded  ;  and  that 
in  place  of  them  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be 
cultivated. — The  Nation,  which  indulges  towards  another  [an]^ 
habitual  hatred  or  [an]  ^  habitual  fondness,  is  in  some  degi-ee  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interests. — Anti- 
pathy in  one  Nation  against  another  [^]  disposes  each  more  readily 
to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling  occa- 
sions of  dispute  occur. — Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  en- 
venomed and  bloody  contests. — The  Nation  prompted  by  ill-will 
and  resentment  sometimes  impels  to  War  the  Government,  contrary 
to  [the  best]  ®  calculations  of  policy.  The  Government  sometimes 
participates  in  the  [national]  propensity,  and  adopts  through  ])assion 
what  reason  would  reject; — at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity 
of  the  Nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives. — The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  Liberty,  of  Nations  has  been  tlie 
victim. — 

^  and  cultivate  peace  and  hannony  with  all,  for  in  public  as  well  as  in  pi-i- 
vate  transactions,  I  am  persuaded  that  honesty  will  always  be  found  to  be  the 
best  policy.  ^  rooted  ^  &  ■*  a 

'  begets  of  course  a  similar  sentiment  in  that  other,  *  its  own 
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So  likewise  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  Nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils. — Sympathy  for  the  favourite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  [^J  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  tho  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement  or 
justification  :  it  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favourite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation 
making  the  concessions ;  ["]  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what 
ought  to  have  been  retained,^  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and 
a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges 
are  withheld ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded 
citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favourite  nation)  facility  to 
betray,  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity  : — gilding  with  the  appearances  of 
a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public 
opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. — 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such 
attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and 
independent  patriot. — How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction,  to 
mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils  ! 
Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  [1  conjure  you 
to]  ^lieve  me,  [fellow  citizens],*  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  [constantly]  *  awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Kepublican 
Government. — But  that  jealousy  to  be  useful  must  be  impartial : 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided, 
instead  of  a  defence  against  it. — -Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. — Real  Patriots,  who  may 
resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected 
and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  interests. — 

'i'K..  Trf.^t  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is, 

''-  ng  our  commercial  relations,]  to  have  with  them  as  little 

/  jrmection  as  possible.     So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 

s  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  [•]  i)erfect  good  faith. — Here 


>  another  '  IrtJy  ■  2ndly  *  my  friendi, 

*  iooeMutly  *  drcunupectioD  indeed,  but  with 
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Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or 
a  very  remote  relation. — Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns.— Hence  therefore  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves  by  {}]  artificial  [ties]  -  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  [or]  '  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend- 
ships, or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  different  course. — If  we  remain  one  People,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such 
an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
[upon]  *  to  be  scrupulously  respected. — When  [^J  belligerent  na- 
tions, under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will 
[not]  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  [^]  ;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest  guided  by  [^  justice  shall 
counsel. — 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation? — Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ? — Why,  by  interweaving 
our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  in- 
terest, humour,  or  caprice  ? — 

'Tis  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  ["]  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ; — so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at 
liberty  to  do  it — for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patroniz- 
ing infidelity  to  [existing]®  engagements,  ([I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs]  *",  that  honesty  is 
[always]  the  best  policy). — [I  repeat  it  therefore  let  those  engage- 
ments] "  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense. — But  in  my  opinion  it 
is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. — 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments, 
on  a  resi:)ectably  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  [tempo- 
rary] ^2  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended 
by  policy,  humanity  and  interest. — But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand  : — neither  seeking  nor 
granting  exclusive  favours  or  preferences ; — consulting  the  natural 
course  of  things  ; — diffusing  and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing  ; — establishing  with 
Powers  so  disposed — in  order  to  give  to  trade  a  stable  course,  to  de- 


2  connection 


*  to  observe 


*  neither  ot"  two 


6  to  throw  our  weight  into  the  opposite  scale ;  ?  our 

8  intimate  connections  ^  pre-existing 

W  for  I  hold  it  to  be  as  true  in  public  as  in  private  transactions, 
"  those  must  ^  occasional 
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fine  the  rights  of  our  Merchants  and  to  enable  the  Government  to 
support  them — conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that 
present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  pennit ;  but  tem- 
porary, and  liable  to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constantly  keeping  in 
view,  that  'tis  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours 
[from]  *  another, — that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character — that  by 
such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given 
equivalents  for  nominal  favours  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more. — There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect,  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from  Nation  to  Nation. — 
'Tis  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  Countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 
lasting  impression  I  could  wish, — that  they  will  controul  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions  or  prevent  our  Nation  from  running  the 
course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  Nations. — But  if  I 
may  even  flatter  myself,  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit ;  some  occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then 
recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mis- 
chiefs of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of 
pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. — 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided 
by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  Records 
and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  You,  and  to  the 
World. — To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  War  in  Europe,  my  Proclama- 
tion of  the  22nd  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. — 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice  and  by  that  of  Your  Repre- 
sentatives in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure 
has  continually  governed  me : — uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to 
deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I 
oonld  obtain,  |7]  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  Neutral  position. — Having  tak(;n  it, 
I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with 
moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmness. — 

1  at 

^  anH  from  moo  dittgrfeiog  in  their  impressions  of  the  origin,  progrrssy 
and  natur*'  of  that  war,) 
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[The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct, 
[it  is  not  necessary]  ^  on  this  occasion  [to  detail.]  I  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right, 
so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  Belligerent  Powers,  has  been 
virtually  admitted  by  all.—]  * 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without 
anything  more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity 
impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  Peace  and  Amity  towards  other 
Nations. — 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct,  will  best 

be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. With  me,  a 

predominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our 
country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  pro- 
gress without  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and  con- 
sistency, which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the 
command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  Administration,  I  am 
unconscious  of  intentional  error — I  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of 
my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  [may]  have  committed 
many  errors. — [Whatever  they  may  be  I]  ^  fervently  beseech  the 
Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  [the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.]  * 
— I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never 
cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence  ;  and  that  after  forty-five  years 
of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  \vith  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults 
of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself 
must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest.  [*] 

1  some  of  them  of  a  delicate  nature,  would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  ex- 
planation. 

2  The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  some  of 
them  of  a  delicate  natifre,  would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  ex})lanation  on 
this  occasion.  I  will  barely  observe  that  according  to  my  understanding  of 
the  matter,  that  right  so  far  from  being  denied  by  any  belligerent  Power,  has 
been  virtually  admitted  by  all. — 

This  paragi-aph  is  then  erased  from  the  word  **  conduct,"  and  the  following 
sentence  interlined,  "  would  be  improperly  the  subject  of  particular  discussion 
on  this  occasion.  I  will  barely  observe  that  to  me  they  appear  to  be  war- 
ranted by  well-established  principles  of  the  Laws  of  Nations  as  applicable  to 
the  nature  of  our  alliance  with  France  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  War,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  contending  Parties." 

A  piece  of  paper  is  afterwards  wafered  over  both,  on  which  the  paragraph 
as  it  stands  in  the  text  is  written,  and  on  the  margin  is  the  following  note : — 
"  This  is  the  first  draft,  tmd  it  is  questionable  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred." 

3  I  deprecate  the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend,  and  ^  them 

5  May  I  without  the  charge  of  ostentation  add,  that  neither  ambition  nor 
nterest  has  been  the  impelling  cause  of  my  actions — that  I  have  never  de 
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Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated 
by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who 
views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for 
[several] '  generations  ; — I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that 
retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens, 
the  benign  influence  of  good  Laws  under  a  free  Government, — the 
ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labours,  and  dangers.* 

Go.  Washington. 
United  States,  Idth  September,  1796. 


signedly  misused  any  power  confided  to  me  nor  hesitated  to  use  one,  where  I 
thought  it  could  redound  to  your  benefit  ?  May  I  without  the  appearance  of 
affectation  say,  that  the  fortune  with  which  I  came  into  office  is  not  bettered 
otherwise  than  by  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  property  which  the  quick 
progress  and  uncommon  prosperity  of  our  country  have  produced  ?  May  I 
still  further  add  without  breach  of  delicacy,  that  I  shall  retire  without  cause 
for  a  blush,  with  no  sentiments  alien  to  the  force  of  those  vows  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  country  so  natural  to  a  citizen  who  sees  in  it  the  native  soil  of  his 
progenitors  and  himself  for  four  generations  ? 

On  the  margin  opposite  this  paragraph  is  the  following  note  :  "  This  para- 
graph may  have  the  appearance  of  self -distrust  and  mere  vanity.'' 

*  four 

'  The  paragraph  beginning  with  the  words,  **  May  I  without  the  charge  oi 
ostentation  add,"  having  been  struck  out,  the  following  note  is  written  on  the 
margin  of  that  which  is  inserted  in  its  place  in  the  text : — "  Continuation  of 
the  paragraph  preceding  the  last  ending  with  the  word  *  rest.' " 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  IN  CONSEQUENCE 
OF  THE  DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Speech  of  John  Marshall  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
AND  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  House,  December 
19th,  1799.^ 

Mr.  Speaker, — 

The  melancholy  event,  which  was  yesterday  announced  with 
doubt,  has  been  rendered  but  too  certain.  Our  Washington  is  no 
more  !  The  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage  of  America ;  the  man  on 
whom,  in  times  of  danger,  every  eye  was  turned,  and  all  hopes  were 
placed,  lives  now  only  in  his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
an  affectionate  and  afflicted  people. 

If,  Sir,  it  had  even  not  been  usual  openly  to  testify  respect  for  the 
memory  of  those  whom  Heaven  has  selected  as  its  instruments  for 
dispensing  good  to  man,  yet  such  has  been  the  uncommon  worth, 
and  such  the  extraordinary  incidents,  which  have  marked  the  life  of 
him  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  that  the  whole  American  nation, 
impelled  by  the  same  feelings,  would  call  with  one  voice  fpr  a  public 
manifestation  of  that  sorrow,  which  is  so  deep  and  so  universal. 

More  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much  as  to  one  individual 
was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found  this  our  wide-spreading 
empire,  and  to  give  to  the  western  world  independence  and  freedom. 

Having  effected  the  great  object  for  which  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  armies,  we  have  seen  him  convert  the  sword  into  the 
ploughshare,  and  sink  the  soldier  in  the  citizen. 

When  the  debility  of  our  federal  system  had  become  manifest, 
and  the  bonds  which  connected  this  vast  continent  were  dissolving, 
we  have  seen  him  the  chief  of  those  patriots  who  formed  for  us  a 
constitution,  which,  by  preserving  the  Union,  will,  I  trust,  sub- 
stantiate and  perpetuate  those  blessings  which  our  Revolution  had 
promised  to  bestow. 

1  The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Washington  had  been  received  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  the  House  immediately  adjourned.  The  next  morning  Mr, 
Marshall  addressed  this  speech  to  the  House. 
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In  obedience  to  the  general  voice  of  his  country,  calling  him  to 
preside  over  a  great  people,  we  have  seen  him  once  more  quit  the 
retirement  he  loved,  and,  in  a  season  more  stormy  and  tempestuous 
than  war  itself,  \vith  calm  and  wise  determination  pursue  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation,  and  contribute,  more  than  any  other  could 
contribute,  to  the  establishment  of  that  system  of  policy  which  will, 
1  trust,  yet  preserve  our  peace,  our  honour,  and  our  independence. 

Having  been  twice  unanimously  chosen  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
free  people,  we  have  seen  him,  at  a  time  when  his  re-election  with 
universal  suffrage  could  not  be  doubted,  atibrd  to  the  world  a  rare 
instance  of  moderation,  by  withdrawing  from  his  station  to  the 
peaceful  walks  of  private  life. 

However  the  public  confidence  may  change,  and  the  public 
afifections  fluctuate  with  respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  him  they 
have,  in  war  and  in  jjeace,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  been  as  steady 
as  his  own  firm  mind,  and  as  constant  as  his  own  exalted  virtues. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and 
aflFection  to  our  departed  friend.  Let  the  grand  council  of  the  nation 
display  those  sentiments  which  the  nation  feels.  For  this  purpose 
I  hold  in  my  hand  some  resolutions,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  the  house. 

Besdvedf  That  this  house  will  wait  on  the  President,  in  condolence 
of  this  mournful  event. 

Besolved,  That  the  Speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with  black,  and 
that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  house  wear  black  during  the 
session. 

Besolvedf  lliat  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  one  from  the 
Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suitable  manner  of 
paying  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


Letter  from  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

glU^  23rd  December,  1799. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  respectfully  take  leave  to  express 
10  you  their  deep  regret  for  the  loss  their  country  sustains  in  the 
death  of  General  George  Washington. 

This  event,  so  distressing  to  all  our  fellow-citizens,  must  be 
peculiarly  heavy  to  you,  who  have  long  been  associated  with  him  in 
deeds  of  patriotism.  Permit  us.  Sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with  yours. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  manly  to  weep.  To  lose  such  a  man,  at  such 
a  crisis,  is  no  common  calamity  to  the  world.     Our  country  mourns 
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a  father.  The  Almighty  Disposer  of  human  events  has  taken  from 
us  our  greatest  benefactor  and  ornament.  It  becomes  us  to  submit 
with  reverence  to  him  "  who  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion." 

With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and 
compare  him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre- 
eminent in  fame.  Ancient  and  modem  times  are  diminished  before 
him.  Greatness  and  guilt  have  too  often  been  allied ;  but  his  fame 
is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant.  The  destroyers  of  nations  stood 
abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues.  It  reproved  the  intemperance 
of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendour  of  victory.  The 
scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest  misfortune  should 
sully  his  glory  ;  he  has  travelled  on  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and 
carried  with  him  an  increasing  weight  of  honour  ;  he  has  deposited  it 
safely,  where  misfortune  cannot  tarnish  it,  where  malice  cannot 
blast  it.  Favoured  of  Heaven,  he  departed  without  exhibiting  the 
weakness  of  humanity.  Magnanimous  in  death,  the  darkness  of  the 
grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God,  his  glory 
is  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless 
example  ;  his  spirit  is  in  Heaven. 

Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  general, 
the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous  sage.  Let  them  teach 
their  children  never  to  forget,  that  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  his 
example  are  their  inheritance. 


The  President's  Answer. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 


23rd  December,  1799. 


I  receive  with  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  sentiments,  in 
this  impressive  address,  the  obliging  expressions  of  your  regret  for 
the  loss  our  country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  most  esteemed, 
beloved,  and  admired  citizen. 

In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  and  recollections  on  this 
melancholy  event,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  him 
in  the  days  of  adversity,  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  deepest  distress 
and  most  trying  perplexities.  I  have  also  attended  him  in  his 
highest  elevation  and  most  prosperous  felicity,  with  uniform  admira- 
tion of  his  wisdom,  moderation,  and  constancy. 

Among  all  our  original  associates  in  that  memorable  league  of  this 
continent,  in  1774,  which  first  expressed  the  sovereign  will  of  a  free 
nation  in  America,  he  was  the  only  one  remaining  in  the  general 
government.  Although  with  a  constitution  more  enfeebled  than  his, 
at  an  age  when  he  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  retirement,  I 
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feel  myself  alone,  bereaved  of  my  last  brother,  yet  I  derive  a  strong 
consolation  from  the  unanimous  disposition  which  appears,  in  all 
ages  and  classes,  to  mingle  their  sorrows  with  mine  on  this  common 
calamity  to  the  world. 

The  life  of  our  Washington  cannot  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  most  celebrated  and  exalted 
by  fame.  The  attributes  and  decorations  of  royalty  could  only  have 
served  to  eclipse  the  majesty  of  those  virtues  which  made  him,  from 
being  a  modest  citizen,  a  more  resplendent  luminary.  Misfortune, 
had  he  lived,  could  hereafter  have  sullied  his  glory  only  with  those 
superficial  minds,  who,  believing  that  character  and  actions  are 
marked  by  success  alone,  rarely  deserve  to  enjoy  it.  Malice  could 
never  bla.st  his  honour,  and  envy  made  him  a  singular  exception  to 
her  universal  rule.  For  himself,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  life 
and  to  glory  ;  for  his  fellow-citizens,  if  their  prayers  could  have  been 
answered,  he  would  have  been  immortal ;  for  me,  his  departure  is  at 
a  most  unfortunate  moment.  Trusting,  however,  in  the  wise  and 
righteous  dominion  of  Providence  over  the  passions  of  men,  and  the 
results  of  their  actions,  as  well  as  over  their  lives,  nothing  remains 
for  me  but  humble  resignation. 

His  example  is  now  complete ;  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens,  and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age, 
but  in  future  generations,  as  long  as  our  history  shall  be  read.  If  a 
Trajan  found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  can  never  want 
biographers,  eulogists,  or  historians. 

John  Adams. 


Joint  Resolutions  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

December  23rd,  Resdved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  a  marble  monument  be  erected  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  the  family  of  General 
Washington  be  requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under 
it,  and  that  the  monument  be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate  the 
great  events  of  his  military  and  political  life. 

And  he  it  further  resolved.  That  there  be  a  funeral  procession  from 
Congress  Hall,  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in  memory  of 
General  George  Washington,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  instiuit,  and 
that  an  oration  be  prepared  at  the  request  of  Congress,  to  be 
delivered  before  both  Houses  that  day ;  and  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  be  desired 
to  request  one  of  the  members  of  Congress  to  prepare  and  deliver  the 
same. 

And  be  it  further  removed.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  to  wear  crape  on  their  left  arm,  as  mourning, 
for  thirty  days. 

And  he  it  further  resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  direct  a  copy  of  these  resohitions  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  of  the  profound 
respect  Congress  will  ever  bear  for  her  person  and  character,  of  their 
condolence  on  the  late  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence  ;  and 
entreating  her  assent  to  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  General 
Washington  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  first  resolution. 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  notifying  to  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  third  resolution. 

December  30th.  Besolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  assemble,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
February  next,  in  such  numbers  and  manner  as  may  be  convenient, 
publicly  to  testify  their  grief  for  the  death  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington, by  suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  discourses,  or  by  public 
prayers. 

And  it  is  further  resolved^  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion into  effect. 
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WASHINGTON'S   WILL. 


In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen. 

I,  George  "Washington,  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  lately  President  of  the  same,  do  make,  ordain, 
and  declare  this  instrument,  which  is  written  with  my  own  hand, 
and  every  page  thereof  subscribed  with  my  name,^  to  be  my  last 
Will  and  Testament,  revoking  all  others. 

Imprimis. — All  my  debts,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  and  none 
of  magnitude,  are  to  be  punctually  and  speedily  paid,  and  the  lega- 
cies, hereinafter  bequeathed,  are  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  and  in  the  manner  directed. 

Item. — To  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Martha  Washington,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  use,  profit,  and  benefit  of  my  whole  estate  real 
and  personal,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  are  specially  disposed  of  hereafter.  My  improved  lot  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  situated  on  Pitt  and  Cameron  streets,  I  give 
to  her  and  her  heirs  for  ever ;  as  I  also  do  my  household  and 
kitchen  furniture  of  every  sort  and  kind,  with  the  liquors  and 
groceries  which  may  be  on  hand  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be 
used  and  disposed  of  as  she  may  think  proper. 

Item. — Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  that 
all  the  slaves  whom  I  hold  in  my  own  right  shall  receive  their  free- 
dom. To  emancipate  them  during  her  life  would,  though  earnestly 
wished  by  me,  he  attended  with  such  insuperable  difficulties,  on 
account  of  their  intermixture  by  marriage  with  the  dower  negroes, 
as  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  con- 
aequences  to  the  latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  same  proprietor  ;  it  not  being  in  my  jwwer,  under  the  tenure 
by  which  the  dower  negroes  are  held,  to  manumit  them.  And 
whereas,  among  those  who  will  receive  freedom  according  to  this 
devise,  there  may  be  some,  who,  from  old  age,  or  bodily  infirmities, 
and  others,  who,  on  account  of  their  infancy,  will  be  uiiable  to  suj)- 
port  themseWes,  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  all,  who  come  under 

*  lo  th«  original  manuscript,  Geoboe  Washington's  name  waa  written 
at  the  bottom  of  every  page. 
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the  first  and  second  description,  shall  be  comfortably  clothed  an  I 
fed  by  my  heirs  while  they  live  ;  and  that  such  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion as  have  no  parents  living,  or,  if  living,  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  provide  for  them,  shall  be  bound  by  the  court  until  they  shall 
arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and,  in  cases  where  no 
record  can  be  produced,  whereby  their  ages  can  be  ascertained,  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  upon  its  own  view  of  the  subject,  shall  be 
adequate  and  final.  The  negroes  thus  boimd  are  (by  their  masters 
or  mistresses)  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  brought  up 
to  some  useful  occupation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  providing  for  the  support  of  orphan  and  other 
poor  children.  And  I  do  hereby  expressly  forbid  the  sale  or  trans- 
portation out  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  of  any  slave  I  may  die 
possessed  of,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  And  I  do,  moreover, 
most  pointedly  and  most  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  executors 
hereafter  named,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  to  see  that  this  clause 
respecting  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  religiously  fulfilled  at 
the  epoch  at  which  it  is  directed  to  take  place,  without  evasion, 
neglect,  or  delay,  after  ^e  crops  which  may  then  be  on  the  ground 
are  harvested,  particularfy  as  it  respects  the  aged  and  infirm ;  seeing 
that  a  regular  and  permanent  fund  be  established  for  their  support, 
as  long  as  there  are  subjects  requiring  it ;  not  trusting  to  the  un- 
certain provision  to  be  made  by  individuals.  And  to  my  mulatto 
man,  William,  calling  himself  William  Lee,  I  give  immediate  free- 
dom, or,  if  he  should  prefer  it,  (on  account  of  the  accidents  which 
have  befallen  him,  and  which  have  rendered  him  incapable  of 
walking,  or  of  any  active  employment),  to  remain  in  the  situation 
'  he  now  is,  it  shall  be  optional  in  him  to  do  so  ;  in  either  case,  how- 
ever, I  allow  him  an  annuity  of  thirty  dollars  during  his  natural 
life,  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  victuals  and  clothes  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive,  if  he  chooses  the  last  alternative ;  but 
in  full  with  his  freedom,  if  he  prefers  the  first ;  and  this  I  give  him, 
as  a  testimony  of  my  sense  of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  for  his 
faithful  services  during  the  revolutionary  war.  ^  ^ 

Item. — To  the  trustees  (governors,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name 
they  may  be  designated)  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
I  give  and  bequeath,  in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars,  or  in  other 
words,  twenty  of  the  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria, 
towards  the  support  of  a  free  school,  established  at,  and  annexed  to, 
the  said  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  such  orphan 
children,  or  the  children  of  such  other  poor  and  indigent  persons, 
who  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with  their  own  means,  and  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  seminary,  are  best  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  this  donation.  The  aforesaid  twenty  shares  I  give 
and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  ;  the  dividends  only  of  which  are  to  be 
drawn  for  and  applied,  by  the  said  trustees  for  the  time  being,  for 
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the  uses  above  mentioned  ;  the  stock  to  remain  entire  and  untouched, 
unless  indications  of  failure  of  the  said  bank  should  be  so  apparent, 
or  a  discontinuance  thereof,  should  render  a  removal  of  this  fund 
necessary.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  amoimt  of  the  stock  here 
devised  is  to  be  vested  in  some  other  bank  or  public  institution, 
whereby  the  interest  may  with  regularity  and  certainty  be  drawn 
and  applied  as  above.  And  to  prevent  misconception,  my  meaning 
is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  that  these  twenty  shares  are  in  lieu 
of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  thousand  pounds  given  by  a  mis- 
sive letter  some  years  ago,  in  consequence  whereot  an  annuity  of 
fifty  pounds  has  since  been  paid  towards  the  support  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Item. — Whereas  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
enacted  in  the  year  1785,  the  Legislature  thereof  was  pleased,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  approbation  of  the  services  I  had  rendered  the  public 
during  the  Revolution,  and  partly,  I  believe,  in  consideration  of  my 
having  suggested  the  vast  advantages  which  the  community  would 
derive  from  the  extension  of  its  inland  navigation  under  legislative 
patronage,  to  present  me  with  one  hundred  shares,  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  in  the  incorporated  Company,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  navigation  of  James  River  from  the  tide- water 
to  the  mountains  ;  and  also  with  fifty  shares,  of  IQOl.  sterling  each, 
in  the  corporation  of  another  company,  likewise  established  for  the 
similar  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  River  Potomac  from 
the  tide-water  to  Fort  Cumberland  ;  the  acceptance  of  which, 
although  the  offer  was  highly  honourable  and  grateful  to  my 
feelings,  was  refused,  as  inconsistent  with  a  principle  which  I  had 
adopted  and  had  never  departed  from,  viz.,  not  to  receive  pecuniary 
compensation  for  any  services  I  could  render  my  country  in  its 
arduous  struggle  with  Great  Britain  for  its  rights,  and  because  1 
harl  evaded  similar  projKJsitions  from  other  States  in  the  Union  ; 
adding  to  this  refusal,  however,  an  intimation,  that,  if  it  should  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  to  permit  me  to  appropriate  the  said 
shares  to  public  w^.s,  I  would  receive  them  on  those  terms  with  due 
sensibility  ;  and  this  it  having  consented  to,  in  flattering  terms,  as 
will  appear  by  a  subsequent  law,  and  sundry  resolutions,  in  the 
most  am[»le  and  honourable  manner ; — I  proceed  after  this  recital, 
for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  case,  to  declare  ;  that,  as 
it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with  me,  to  see  the 
youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign  countries  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  education,  often  before  their  minds  were  formed,  or  they  had 
imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  con- 
tracting too  frequently,  not  only  habits  of  dissipation  and  extra- 
vagance, but  principles  unfriendly  to  republican  government,  and  to 
the  true  and  genuine  liljerties  of  mankind,  which  thereafter  are 
rarely  overcome ;  for  these  reasons  it  has  been  u)y  ardent  wish  to 
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see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale,  whicli  would  have  a  tendency 
to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire, 
thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  from  our  na- 
tional councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment 
of  80  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has 
not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  the 
measure,  than  the  establisment  of  a  University  in  a  central  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  youths  of  fortune  and  talents 
from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for  the  completion  of  their  educa- 
tion, in  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts  and  sciences,  in 
acquiring  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good  govern- 
ment, and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment,  by 
associating  with  each  other  and  forming  friendships  in  juvenile 
years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those 
local  prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  never-failing 
sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind,  and  pregnant  of  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  this  country.  Under  these  impressions, 
so  fully  dilated. 

Item. — I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which 
I  hold  in  the  Potomac  Company  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia),  towards  the  endowment  of  a  University,  to 
be  established  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that  government  should 
incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it  ;  and,  until  such 
seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall 
be  required  for  its  support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is,  that  the 
profit  accruing  therefrom  shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made, 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  or  some 
other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, provided  that  honourable  body  should  patronize  the  measure ; 
and  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  purchase  of  such  stock  are  to 
be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on,  until  a  sum  adequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained  ;  of  which  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt,  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid  or  en- 
couragement is  given  by  the  legislative  authority,  or  from  any  other 
source. 

Item. — The  hundred  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  James  Kiver 
Company,  I  have  given  and  now  confirm  in  perpetuity,  to  and  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  the  County  of 
Kockbridge  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Item. — I  release,  exonerate,  and  discharge  the  estate  of  my  de- 
ceased brother,  Samuel  Washington.,  from  the  payment  of  the 
money  which  is  due  to  me  for  the  land  I  sold  to  Philip  Pendleton 
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(lying  in  the  county  of  Berkeley),  who  assigned  the  same  to  him, 
the  said  Samuely  who  by  agreement  was  to  pay  me  therefor.  And 
whereas,  by  some  contract  (the  purport  of  which  was  never  commu- 
nicated to  me)  between  the  said  Samuel  and  his  son,  Tliornhm- 
Washington^  the  latter  became  possessed  of  the  aforesaid  land, 
without  any  conveyance  having  passed  from  me,  either  to  the  said 
Pendleton,  the  said  Samuel,  or  the  said  Thornton,  and  without  any 
consideration  having  been  made,  by  which  neglect  neither  the  legal 
nor  equitable  title  has  been  alienated  ;  it  rests  therefore  with  me  to 
declare  my  intentions  concerning  the  premises  ;  and  these  are,  to 
give  and  bequeath  the  said  land  to  whomsoever  the  said  Thornton 
Washington,  (who  is  also  dead)  devised  the  same,  or  to  his  heirs  for 
ever,  if  he  died  intestate  ;  exonerating  the  estate  of  the  said 
Thornton^  equally  with  that  of  the  said  Samuel,  from  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  which,  wi/h  interest,  agreeably  to  the  original 
contract  with  the  said  Pendleton,  would  amount  to  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  And  whereas  two  other  sons  of  my  said  deceased 
brother  Samuel,  namely,  George  Steptoe  Washington,  and  Lawrence 
Augustine  Washington,  were,  by  the  decease  of  those  to  whose  care 
they  were  committed,  brought  under  my  protection,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, have  occasioned  advances  on  my  part  for  their  education  at 
college  and  other  schools,  for  their  board,  clothing,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  to  the  amount  of  near  five  thousand  dollars,  over 
and  above  the  sums  furnished  by  their  estate,  which  sum  it  may  be 
inconvenient  for  them  or  their  father's  estate  to  refund  ;  I  do  for 
these  reasons  acquit  them  and  the  said  estate  from  the  payment 
thereof,  my  intention  being,  that  all  accounts  between  them  and 
me,  and  their  father's  estate  and  me,  shall  stand  balanced. 

Item. — The  balance  due  to  me  from  the  estate  of  Bartholomew 
Dandridge,  deceased,  (ray  wife's  brother,)  and  which  amounted,  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1795,  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  (as  will  appear  by  an  account  rendered  by  his  deceased  son, 
John  Dandridge,  who  was  the  acting  executor  of  his  father's  will,) 
I  release  and  acquit  from  the  payment  thereof.  And  the  negroes, 
then  thirty-three  in  number,  formerly  belonging  to  the  said  estate, 
who  were  taken  in  execution,  sold,  and  purchased  in  on  my  account, 
in  the  year  (blank),  and  ever  since  have  remained  in  the  possession 
and  to  the  use  of  Mary,  widow  of  the  said  Bartholomew  Dandridge, 
with  their  increase,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  shall  continue  and  be  in 
her  possession,  without  paying  hire,  or  making  compensation  for  the 
same  for  the  time  7»ast,  or  to  come,  during  her  natural  life ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  I  direct  that  all  of  them  who  are  forty  years  old 
and  ni)ward8  shall  receive  their  freedom ;  and  all  under  that  aiie,  and 
above  sixteen,  shall  serve  seven  years  and  no  longer ;  and  all  under 
sixteen  years  shall  serve  until  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
then  be  free.     And,  to  avoid  disputes  resj^ccting  the  a^es  of  any  of 
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these  negroes,  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  court  of  the  county  in 
which  they  reside,  and  the  judgment  thereof,  in  this  relation,  shall 
be  final  and  record  thereof  made,  which  may  be  adduced  as  evidence 
at  any  time  thereafter  if  disputes  should  arise  concerning  the  same. 
And  1  further  direct,  that  the  heirs  of  the  said  Bartholomew  Dan- 
dridge  shall  ec^ually  share  the  benefits  arising  from  the  services  of  the 
said  negroes  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  devise,  upon  the  decease  of 
their  mother. 

Item..  — If  Charles  Carter,  who  intermarried  with  my  niece  Betty 
Lewis,  is  not  sufficiently  secured  in  the  title  to  the  lots  he  had  of 
me  in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  my 
executors  shall  make  such  conveyances  of  them  as  the  law  requires 
to  render  it  perfect. 

Item.. — To  my  nephew,  William  Augtustine  Washington,  and  his 
heirs,  (if  he  should  conceive  them  to  be  objects  worth  prosecuting,) 
a  lot  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  (opposite  to  Richmond,)  No.  265, 
drawn  on  my  sole  account,  and  also  the  tenth  of  one  or  two  hundred 
acre  lots,  and  two  or  three  half-acre  lots,  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  drawn  in  partnership  with  nine  others,  all  in  the  lottery 
of  the  deceased  William  Byrd,  are  given ;  as  is  also  a  lot  which  I 
purchased  of  John  Hood,  conveyed  by  William  Willie  and  Samuel 
Oordon,  trustees  of  the  said  John  Hood,  numbered  139,  in  the  town 
of  Edinburgh,  in  the  County  of  Prince  George,  state  of  Virginia. 

Item. — To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Washington,^  I  give  and 
bequeath  all  the  papers  in  my  possession  which  relate  to  my  civil 
and  military  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  I  leave  to 
him  also  such  of  my  private  papers  as  are  worth  preserving ;  and  at 
the  decease  of  my  wife,  and  before,  if  she  is  not  inclined  to  retain 
them,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
every  kind. 

Item. — Having  sold  lands  which  I  possessed  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  part  of  a  tract  held  in  equal  right  with  Oeorge  Clinton, 
late  governor  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York,my  share  of  land 
and  interest  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  a  tract  of  land  vvhicli  I 
owned  in  the  County  of  Gloucester, — withholding  the  legal  titles 
thereto  until  the  consideration  money  should  be  paid — and  having, 
moreover,  leased  and  conditionally  sold  (as  will  appear  by  the  tenor  of 
the  said  leases)  all  my  lands  upon  the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  a  tract 
upon  Difficult  Run,  in  the  county  of  Loudoun,  it  is  my  will  and  direc- 
tion, that,  whensoever  the  contracts  are  fully  and  respectively  complied 
with,  according  to  the  spirit,  true  intent,  and   meaning  thereof,   on 


1  As  General  Washington  never  had  any  children,  he  gave  the  larger  part  of 
his  property  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  children  of  Mrs.  Washington's 
son  by  her  first  marriage.  The  principal  heir  was  Bushrod  Washington,  son 
of  his  brother,  John  Augustine  Washington. 
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the  part  of  the  purchasers,  their  heirs,  or  assigns,  that  then,  and  in 
that  case,  conveyances  are  to  be  made,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the 
said  contracts,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom,  when  paid,  to  be 
vested  in  bank  stock  ;  the  dividends  whereof,  as  of  that  also  which 
is  already  vested  therein,  are  to  inure  to  my  said  wife  during  her 
life  ;  but  the  stock  itself  is  to  remain  and  be  subject  to  the  general 
distribution  hereafter  directed. 

Item. — To  the  Earl  of  Buchan  I  recommit  the  "  Box  made  of  the 
Oak  that  sheltered  the  great  Sir  William  Wallace^  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,"  presented  to  me  by  his  Lordship  in  terms  too  flattering 
for  me  to  repeat,  with  a  request  *'  to  pass  it,  on  the  event  of  my 
decease,  to  the  man  in  my  country  who  should  appear  to  merit  it 
best,  upon  the  same  conditions  that  have  induced  him  to  send  it  to 
me.*'  Whether  easy  or  not  to  select  the  man  who  might  comport 
with  his  Lordship's  opinion  in  this  respect,  is  not  for  me  to  say ; 
but,  conceiving  that  no  disposition  of  this  valuable  curiosity  can  be 
more  eligible  than  the  recommitment  of  it  to  his  own  cabinet, 
agreeably  to  the  original  design  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company  of 
Edinburgh,  who  presented  it  to  him,  and,  at  his  request,  con- 
sented that  it  should  be  transferred  to  me,  I  do  give  and  bequeath 
the  same  to  his  Lordship  ;  and,  in  case  of  his  decease,  to  his  heir, 
with  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honour  of  presenting 
it  to  me,  and  more  especially  for  the  favourable  sentiments  with 
which  he  accompanied  it. 

Item. — To  my  brother,  Charles  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath 
the  gold-headed  cane  left  me  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  will.  I  add 
nothing  to  it  because  of  the  ample  provision  I  have  made  for  his 
issue.  To  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  my  juvenile  years, 
Lavrrence  Washington  and  Robert  Washington^  of  Chotanck,  1  give 
my  other  two  gold-headed  canes,  having  my  arms  engraved  on 
them  ;  and  to  each,  as  they  will  be  useful  where  they  live,  I  leave 
one  of  the  spyglasses,  which  constituted  part  of  my  equipage  during 
the  late  war.  To  my  compatriot  in  arms  and  old  and  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Craik,  I  give  my  bureau  (or,  as  the  cabinet-makers  call 
it,  tambour  secretary)  and  the  circular  chair,  an  ap])endage  of  my 
study.  To  Dr.  David  Stetvart  I  give  my  large  shaving  and  dressing 
table,  and  my  telescope.  To  the  Reverend,  now  Bryan,  Lord 
Fairfax,  I  give  a  Bible,  in  three  large  folio  volumes,  with  notes, 
presented  to  me  by  the  Right  Reverend  Ttiomas  Wilson,  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man.  To  General  de  Ijafayette  I  give  a  pair  of  finely- 
wrought  steel  pistols,  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  To  my  sisters-in-law,  Hannah  Washington  and  Mildred 
Wfuhingtcn,  to  my  friends,  Eleanor  tituart,  Hannah  Washington,  of 
Fairfield,  and  Elizabeth  Washington,  of  Hayfield,  I  give  each  a 
mourning  ring,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  These  bequests 
are  not  made  for  the  intrimnc  value  of  them,  but  as  mementos  of 
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my  esteem  and  regard.  To  Tobias  Lear  I  give  the  use  of  the  farm, 
which  he  now  holds  in  virtue  of  a  lease  from  me  to  him  and  his 
deceased  wife,  (for  and  during  their  natural  lives,)  free  from  rent 
during  his  life;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  as 
is  hereinafter  directed.  To  Sally  B.  Haynie,  (a  distant  relation  of 
mine,)  I  give  and  bequeath  three  hundred  dollars.  To  Sarah  Oreeriy 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Bishop,  and  to  Ann  Walker^ 
daughter  of  John  Alton,  also  deceased,  1  give  each  one  hundred 
dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  attachment  of  their  fathers  to  me  ; 
each  of  whom  having  lived  nearly  forty  years  in  my  family.  To 
each  of  my  nephews,  William  Augustine  Washington,  George 
Lewis,  George  Steptoe  Washington,  Bushrod  Washington,  and 
Samuel  Washington,  I  give  one  of  the  swords  or  couteaux,  of  which 
I  may  die  possessed  ;  and  they  are  to  choose  in  the  order  they  are 
named.  These  swords  are  accompanied  with  an  injunction  not  to 
unsheath  them  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  it  be  for 
self-defence  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer  falling  with  them 
in  their  hands  to  the  relinquishment  thereof. 
■  And  now,  having  gone  through  these  specific  devices,  with 
explanations  for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and 
design  of  them,  I  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  more  important 
part  of  my  estate,  in  manner  following  : — 

First. — To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Washington,  and  his  heirs, 
(partly  in  consideration  of  an  intimation  to  his  deceased  father, 
while  we  were  bachelors,  and  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  super- 
intend my  estate  during  my  military  services  in  the  former  war 
between  Great  .Britain  and  France,  that,  if  I  should  fall  therein, 
Mount  Vernon,  then  less  extensive  in  domain  than  at  present, 
should  become  his  property,)  I  give  and  bequeath  all  that  part 
thereof,  which  is  comprehended  within  the  following  limits,  viz.  : — 
Beginning  at  the  ford  of  Dogue  Run,  near  my  Mill,  and  extending 
along  the  road,  and  bounded  thereby,  as  it  now  goes,  and  ever  has 
gone,  since  my  recollection  of  it,  to  the  ford  of  Little  Hunting  Creek, 
at  the  Gum  Spring,  until  it  comes  to  a  knoll  opposite  to  an  old  road, 
which  formerly  passed  through  the  lower  field  of  Muddy-Hole  Farm  ; 
at  which,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  road,  are  three  red  or  Spanish 
oaks,  marked  as  a  corner,  and  a  stone  placed ;  thence  by  a  line  of 
trees,  to  be  marked  rectangular,  to  the  back  line  or  outer  boundary 
of  the  tract  between  TJiompson  Mason  and  myself ;  thence  with  that 
line  easterly  (now  double  ditching,  with  a  post-and-rail  fence 
thereon)  to  the  run  of  Little  Hunting  Creek  ;  thence  with  that  run, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  the  lands  of  the  late  Humphrey 
Peake  and  me,  to  the  tide  water  of  the  said  creek  ;  thence  by  that 
water  to  Potomac  Hiver  ;  thence  with  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Fogue  Creek ;  and  thence  with  the  said  Dogue  Creek  to  the  place  of 
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beginning  at  the  aforesaid  ford  ;  containing  upwards  of  four  thousand 
acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  together  with  the  mansion-house, 
and  all  other  buildings  and  improvements  thereon. 

Second.— In  consideration  of  the  consanguinity  between  them  and 
my  wife,  being  as  nearly  related  to  her  as  to  myself,  as  on  account  of 
the  affection  1  had  for,  and  the  obligation  I  was  under  to,  their  father 
when  living,  who  from  his  youth  had  attached  himself  to  my  person, 
and  followed  my  fortunes  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  late  Revo- 
lution, afterwards  devoting  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  my 
private  concerns  for  many  years,  w^hilst  my  public  employments 
rendered  it  impracticable  for  me  to  do  it  myself,  thereby  affording 
me  essential  services,  and  always  performing  them  in  a  manner  the 
most  filial  and  respectful ;  for  these  reasons,  I  say,  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  George  Fayette  Washington  and  Lavrrence  Augustine 
Washington  J  and  their  heirs,  my  estate  east  of  Little  Hunting  Creek, 
lying  on  the  River  Potomac,  including  the  farm  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  leased  to  Tobias  Lear^  as  noticed  before,  and  con- 
taining in  the  whole,  by  deed,  two  thousand  and  twenty-seven  acres, 
be  it  more  or  less  ;  which  said  estate  it  is  my  will  and  desire  should 
Keiiuitably  and  advantageously  divided  between  them,  according  to 
([luuitiiy,  quality,  and  other  circumstances,  when  the  youngest  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  by  three  judicious  and 
disinterested  men  ;  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  brothers,  and 
the  third  by  these  two.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  termination  of 
my  wife's  interest  therein  should  have  ceased,  the  profits  arising 
therefrom  are  to  be  applied  for  their  joint  uses  and  benefit. 

Third. — And  whereas  it  has  always  been  my  intention,  since 
my  exjiectation  of  having  issue  has  ceased,  to  consider  the  grand- 
children of  my  wife  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  my  own  relations,  and 
to  act  a  friendly  part  by  them  ;  more  esjiecially  by  the  two  whom 
wc  have  raised  from  their  earliest  infancy,  namely,  Eleanor  Farke 
Cu9tin  and  George  Washington  Farke  Ciistis  ;  and  whereas  the 
former  of  these  hath  lately  intermarried  with  Lawrence  Lewis,  a  son 
of  my  deceased  sister,  JJetty  Leuris,  by  which  the  inducement  to 
provide  for  them  both  has  been  increased  ;  wherefore,  I  give  and 
oequeatb  to  the  said  Ixiwrence  Lewis,  and  Eleanor  Farke  Lewis, 
his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  the  residue  of  my  Mount  Vernon  estate, 
not  already  devised  to  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Washington,  compre- 
hended within  the  following  description,  viz.  : — All  the  land  north 
of  the  roa^l  leading  from  the  ford  of  Dogue  Run  to  the  Gum  Spring, 
as  described  in  the  devise  of  the  other  part  of  the  tract  to  Bushrod 
Wtuhington,  until  it  comes  to  the  stone  and  three  red  or  Spanish  oaks 
on  the  knoll ;  thence  with  the  rectangular  line  to  the  back  line 
(betwcc;n  Mr.  MaMm  and  me)  ;  thence  with  that  line  westerly  along 
thf  now  donltlc  ditch  to  Dogue  Run,  by  the  tumbling  dam  of  my 
Mill ;  thence  with  the  said  run  to  the  ford  aforcmentitnied.  To  which  I 
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add  all  the  land  I  possess  west  of  the  said  Dogue  Run  and  Dogue 
Creek,  bounded  easterly  and  southerly  thereby ;  together  with  the 
mill,  distillery,  and  all  other  houses  and  improvements  on  the 
premises,  making  together  about  two  thousand  acres,  be  it  more 
or  less. 

Fourth. — Actuated  by  the  principle  already  mentioned,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  grandson  of 
my  wife,  and  my  ward,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  tract  I  hold  on  Four 
Mile  Run,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  containing  one  thousand 
two  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  and  my  entire  square,  No.  21,  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Fifth. — All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal, 
not  disposed  of  in  manner  aforesaid,  in  whatsoever  consisting,  where- 
soever lying,  and  whensoever  found,  (a  schedule  of  which,  as  far  as 
is  recollected,  with  a  reasonable  estimate  of  its  value,  is  hereunto 
annexed,)  I  desire  may  be  sold  by  my  executors  at  such  times,  in 
such  manner,  and  on  such  credits,  (if  an  equal,  valid,  and  satisfac- 
tory distribution  of  the  specific  property  cannot  be  made  without,)  as 
in  their  judgment  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
parties  concerned  ;  and  the  moneys  arising  therefrom  to  be  divided 
into  twenty-three  equal  parts,  and  applied  as  follows,  viz.  : — To 
William  Augustine  Washington,  Elizabeth  Spotswood,  Jane  Thorn- 
ton, and  the  heirs  of  Ann  Ashton,  sons  and  daughters  of  my 
deceased  brother,  Augustine  Washington,  1  give  and  bequeath 
four  parts  ;  that  is,  one  part  to  each  of  them,  ^i'o  Fielding  Lewis, 
George  Lewis,  Robert  Lewis,  Howell  Lewis,  and  Betty  Carter, 
sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased  sister,  Betty  Lewis,  I  give 
and  bequeath  five  other  parts  ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  George 
Steptoe  Washington,  Lawrence  Augustine  Washington,  Harriot 
Parks,  and  the  heirs  of  Thornton  Washington,  sons  and  daughters 
of  my  deceased  brother,  Samuel  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath 
other  four  parts ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  Corbin  Washington, 
and  the  heirs  of  Jane  Washington,  son  and  daughter  of  my  deceased 
brother,  John  Augustine  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath  two 
parts ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  Samuel  Washington,  Frances  Ball, 
and  Mildred  Hammond,  son  and  daughters  of  my  brother  Charles 
Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath  three  parts  ;  one  part  to  each  of 
them.  And  to  George  Fayette  Washington,  Charles  Augustine 
Washington,  and  Maria  Washington,  sons  and  daughter  of  my  de- 
ceased nephew,  George  Augustine  Washington,  I  give  one  other 
part ;  that  is,  to  each  a  third  of  that  part.  To  Elizabeth  Parke 
Lavj,  Martha  Parke  Peter,  and  Eleanor  Parke  Lewis,  I  give  and 
bequeath  three  other  parts  ;  that  is,  a  part  to  each  of  them.  And 
to  my  nephews,  Bushrod  Washington  and  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  to 
my  ward,  the  grandson  of  my  wife,  I  give  and  bequeath  one  other 
part ;  that  is,  a  third  thereof  to  each  of  them.     And,  if  it  should  so 
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happen  that  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  here  enumerated 
(unknown  to  m*»)  should  now  he  dead,  or  should  die  before  me,  that 
in  either  of  these  cases,  the  heir  of  such  deceased  person  shall,  not- 
withstandius,  derive  all  the  benefits  of  the  bequest  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  or  she  was  actually  living  at  the  time.  And,  by 
way  of  advice,  I  recommend  it  to  my  executors  not  to  be  precipitate 
in  dispasing  of  the  landed  property  (herein  directed  to  be  sold), 
if  from  temporary  causes  the  sale  thereof  should  be  dull ;  experience 
having  fully  evinced,  that  the  price  of  land,  especially  above  the 
falls  of  the  "river  and  on  the  western  waters,  has  been  progressively 
rising,  and  cannot  be  long  checked  in  its  increasing  value.  And  I 
particularly  recommend  it  to  such  of  the  legatees  (under  this  clause 
of  my  will),  as  can  make  it  convenient,  to  take  each  a  share  of  my 
stock  in  the  Potomac  Company  in  preference  to  the  amount  of  what 
it  might  sell  for ;  being  thoroughly  convinced  myself  that  no  uses 
to  which  the  money  can  be  applied,  will  be  so  productive  as  the 
tolls  arising  from  this  navigation  when  in  full  operation  (and  thus, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be,  ere  long),  and  more  especially 
if  that  of  the  Shenandoah  is  added  thereto. 

The  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requiring  repairs,  and  being 
improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and 
u|X)n  a  larger  scale,  may  be  built  at  the  foot  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Vineyard  Enclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  out  ; 
in  which  my  remains,  with  those  of  my  deceased  relations  (now  in 
the  old  vault),  and  such  others  of  my  family  as  may  choose  to  be 
entombed  there,  may  be  deposited.  And  it  is  my  express  desire, 
that -my  corpse  may  be  interred  in  a  private  manner,  without  parade 
or  funeral  oration. 

Lastly,  I  constitute  and  appoint  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Martha 
Washington^  my  nephews,  TTtZZ tarn  Augustine  Washington,  Bvshrod 
Wasfiington,  George  Steptoe  Washington,  Samuel  Washington^  and 
Lawrence  Lewis,  and  my  ward,  Oeorge  Washington  Varke  Custis 
(when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years), 
executrix  and  executors  of  this  my  will  and  testament ;  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  no  professional 
character  has  been  consulted,  or  has  had  any  agency  in  the  draft ; 
and  that,  although  it  has  occupied  many  of  my  leisure  hours  to 
digest,  and  to  throw  it  into  its  present  form,  it  may,  notwith- 
standing, appear  crude  and  incorrect ;  but,  having  endeavoured  to 
1)6  plain  and  explicit  in  all  the  devises,  even  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
lixity, perhaps  of  tautology,  1  hope  and  trust  that  no  disputes  will 
arise  concerning  them.  But  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  case 
should  be  otherwise,  from  the  want  of  legal  expressions,  or  the 
usual  technical  terms,  or  because  too  much  or  too  little  has  been 
said  on  any  of  the  devises  to  be  consonant  with  law,  my  will  an(> 
direction  expressly  is,  that  all  disputes  (if  unhappily  any  should 
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arise)  shall  be  decided  by  three  impartial  and  intelligent  men, 
known  tor  their  probity  and  good  understanding,  two  to  be  chosen 
by  tiie  disputants,  each  having  the  choice  of  one,  and  the  third  by 
those  two ;  which  three  men,  thus  chosen,  shall,  unfettered  by  law 
or  legal  constructions,  declare  their  sense  of  the  testator's  intention  ; 
and  such  decibion  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  be  as  binding  on 
the  parties  as  if  it  had  been  given  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

In  witness  of  all  and  of  each  of  the  things  herein  contained^  I  have  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety,'^  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
twenty-fourth, 

George  Washington. 


1  It  appeai-s  that  the  testator  omitted  the  word  "  nine.' 
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Abercrombie,  General,  appointed  to 
the  general  command  in  America, 
187  ;  encamps  at  Lake  George,  191 ; 
failure  of  his  rash  assault,  193; 
superseded,  205. 

Abraham,  the  Heights  of,  scaled  bv 
Wolfe,  213. 

Ackland,  Lady  Harriet,  joins  her 
wounded  husband  in  Burgoyne's 
camp,  869;  intrepidity  of,  876; 
distress  of,  899  ;  her  heroism,  898  ; 
her  reception  in  the  American  camp, 
899;  married  to  Mr.  Brudenell, 
908. 

,  Major,  wounded,  797  ;  again 

wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  893; 
killed  in  a  duel,  908. 

Adams,  a  waggoner,  killed,  157. 

,   John,  on  the  first  opposition 

to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britiin,  23.3 ;  his  conduct  at  town 
meetings,  277  ;  speech  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Congress,  279  ; 
letter  to  his  wife,  281  ;  opposes  the 
petition  to  the  King,  314;  extracts 
from  his  diary,  317  ;  letter  from 
his  wife  in  praise  of  Washington, 
348 ;  her  account  of  General  Lee, 
349 ;  letter  to  General  Thomas, 
422  ;  Account  of  a  dinner  party  at 
Gnieral  Mifflin's,  435  ;  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  War  and  OnJiiance, 
5^>5;  speech  at  the  Declaration  of 
lodefidwienre,  528 ;  meml>er  of  a 
•f'«,  590;  Vice-President, 
lit  opinions  on  oerraaonial 
,  1451  ;  considem  the  post 


of  Vice  -  President  beneath  his 
talents,  1510  ;  charged  with  advo- 
cating monarchy,  1511  ;  re-elected, 
1542  ;  remarks  on  Washington's 
speech  about  Genet,  1576  ;  writes 
to  his  wife  about  ali'airs  in  France, 
1580  ;  conversation  with  Washing- 
ton, 1581  ;  declared  President, 
1631  ;  present  at  a  farewell  dinner 
given  by  Washington,  1632  ;  takes 
the  oath  of  office,  speaks  highly  of 
Washington  in  his  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, 1633  ;  issues  a  proclamation 
for  a  special  session  of  Congress, 
1641 ;  appoints  three  envoys  ex- 
traordinary to  the  French  Republic, 
1643  ;  peiplexed  by  the  belligerent 
duties  devolving  on  him,  writes  to 
Washington,  1646  ;  who  replies, 
1647  ;  states  his  reasons  lor  the 
nomination  of  Washington,  1647; 
his  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Senate 
on  the  death  of  Washington,  1692. 

Adams,  Mrs,  letter  from  her  husband, 
281  ;  letter  to  her  husband  in  praise 
of  Washington,  348  ;  her  account 
of  his  military  compeer.  General 
Lee,  349 ;  account  of  an  evening 
party  at  General  Mifflin's,  435  ;  her 
patriotic  feelings,  477  ;  present  at  a 
farewell  dinner  given  by  Washing- 
ton, 1632. 

,   .Samuel,    presides    at    town 

meeting,  277  ;  sjMiech  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  first  Congress,  280  ; 
receives  information  of  General 
Gage's  movementji  from  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  301  ;  irresolution  of,  316 ; 
excepted  from  the  protlered  amnesty, 
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322  ;  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  receives  Washington 
at  Cambridge,  1473. 

Adams,  Sir  Thomas,  a  British  naval 
officer,  227. 

Adet,  Mr.,  succeeds  Mr.  Fauchet  as 
minister  from  the  French  Republic 
to  the  United  States,  1602 ;  pre- 
sents the  colours  of  France  to 
Washington,  1618,  1630. 

Agnew,  Brigadier- General,  killed  at 
Germantown,  915. 

Agriculture,  love  of  Washington  for, 
^1409. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  treaty  of,  does  not 
settle  the  boundaries  in  America,  33. 

Alarm-signals,  for  the  Jerseys,  1051. 

Albany,  panic  at,  on  the  approach  of 
Burgcfyne,  797. 

Alexandria,  grand  council  of  war  at, 
112;  Washington's  bequest  to  the 
town,  1696. 

Aliquippa,  Queen,  Washington's  visit 
to,  69  ;  medal  sent  to  her  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Fairfax,  90. 

Allegany,  River,  crossed  by  Washing- 
ton on  a  raft,  68. 

Allen,  Ensign,  employed  to  drill  the 
Virginians,  121. 

,  Ethan,  and  the  "  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,"  310  ;  arrives  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  311;  surprises  and  takes  the 
fort,  312  ;  rivalry  between  him  and 
Benedict  Amold,  373  ;  his  letter  to 
the  New  York  Congress,  ib. ;  his 
projects,  375  ;  joins  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  381  ;  his  enthusiasm, 
394;  taken  prisoner,  395;  his 
letter  to  the  British  General,  396  ; 
his  conduct  censured  by  Washing- 
ton, 397  ;  letter  concerning,  426  ; 
his  devotion  and  misfortunes,  723  ; 
exchanged  for  Colonel  Campbell, 
999 ;  his  retirement,  1000. 

,  Levi,    brother   of  Ethan,    his 

fraternal  zeal,  428  ;  letter  from,  ib. 

Ambov,  evacuation  of,  by  the  British, 
774. 

Ambuscade,  the,  captures  the  Grange, 
a  British  vessel,  1558  ;  defeats  the 
Boston,  1570.  i 


American  Colonies,  their  treatment  by 
England,  231 ;  debate  on  the  right 
of  taxing,  234  ;  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  levying  taxes  in,  242  ;  armed 
vessels  fitted  out  by  the  Congress  to 
defend  the  coasts  of  the,  403 ;  Burke 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  the,  717. 

independence,    declaration 

of,  528. 

Ames,  Fisher,  on  the  Congress,  1463  ; 
opposed  to  Colonel  Parker  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1581  ;  remark  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Farewell  Address, 
1627. 

Amesbury,  a  British  spy,  seized,  772. 

Amherst,  Major-General,  expedition 
under,  188  ;  popularity  of,  205 ; 
captures  Ticonderoga,  207  ;  re- 
pairs the  works,  ib.  ;  his  orders  to 
General  Munay,  217  ;  his  expedi- 
tion against  Montreal,  which  capi- 
tulates, 217. 

Anderson,  Ephraim,  his  scheme  against 
the  British  ships  at  New  York 
approved  by  Congress,  556 ;  not 
carried  out,  557. 

Andre,  Major,  pageant  of  the  Mis- 
chianza  got  up  by,  997  ;  aide-de- 
camj)  lo  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  1153; 
correspondence  with  General  Ar- 
nold, 1153;  his  varied  talents, 
1156  ;  his  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Arnold,  ib. ;  his  midnight  confer- 
ence with  Arnold,  1159  ;  uneasiness 
of,  1160;  his  journey  in  disguise, 
1161  ;  his  capture,  1163  ;  circum- 
stances attending  it,  1165  ;  his  de- 
jection, 1166  ;  his  papers  sent  to 
Washington,  ib.  ;  his  letter  to 
Washington,  1167;  his  propensity 
for  caricature,  1168;  orders  for 
his  security,  1174;  his  conduct  as 
a  prisoner,  1177  ;  conveyed  to  Tap- 
pan,  1180;  writes  to  Sir  H.  Clin- 
ton, 1182  ;  his  proposed  exchange 
for  Arnold,  1183;  his  talents  and 
accomplishments,  1184;  interces- 
sion of  Sir  H.  Clinton  on  his  behalf, 
1185  ;  his  affecting  appeal  rejected, 
1187;  review  of  his  conduct,  1188* 
his  execution,    1190;   his  remain 
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disinterred  and  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abber,  i6. ;  his  captors  re- 
warded, 1191 ;  sympathy  for  his 
fete,  1193. 

Angel,  Colonel,  his  brave  defence  of  a 
bridge  at  Springfield,  1128. 

Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government  of 
Maryland,  described,  227. 

Apportionment  Bill,  the,  1520  ;  ob- 
jections of  Washington,  1521  ;  a 
new  bill  substituted,  to  which  he 
consents,  i6. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  enters  Charles- 
ton harbour,  1112  ;  fleet  under, 
1077  ;  his  approach  to  Charleston, 
1114;  his  action  with  the  French 
fleet,  1281. 

AnnstroDg,  Captain,  bravery  of,  1 310. 
,   Colonel    John,    destroys 
the  sarages  at  Kittanning,    172 ; 
wounded,  173. 

Major,  710;  his  atten- 


tions to  General  Mercer,  713. 

-,  Major-General,  his  testi- 


mony to  Wa5hington's  services, 
928  ;  particulars  resj>ecting,  1374. 
Army,  American,  why  styled  the  Con- 
tinental, 318  ;  its  constitution,  322, 
353 ;  discontents  among  its  officers, 
357  ;  arrangements  at  head-quar- 
ters, 358 ;  its  distribution,  302  ; 
j-;^;.i  ,ii.,.;,.i;ne  in  the,  t6, ;  scarcity 
(  r,  3b6  ;   difficulties  in 

t  • ,  423  ;  dibbanded,  445  ; 

dei^fitUd  at  Quebec,  461  ;  regula- 
tions in,  5<j5;  its  condition  at 
Crown  Point,  542 ;  secret  discon- 
tents among  the  troops  at,  545; 
loss  of,  at  Long  Island,  577  ;  its 
distressed  state  at  New  York,  585 ; 
desertions  in,  588  ;  arrangements  of 
the,  619  ;  its  sad  plight,  627,  947, 
1201 ;  its  perilous  situation,  659  ; 
croMn  the  Delaware,  687  ;  wants 
of  tlie,  735,  12*^7  ;  leinforced, 
870 ;  retrratA  to  I'ei  kiomen  Creek, 
914;  scarcity  in  the  camp,  977; 
disciplined,  985;  its  retreat,  1013; 
its  winter  cant/mments,  1C51  ;  its 
sufTerings,  1081  ;  impressment  of 
supplies  for  it,  1083,  1105;  mu- 


tiny in  the,  1100;  its  mefficient 
state,  1 287  ;  goes  into  winter  quar- 
tei*s,  1352  ;  discontents  in  the,  1361, 
1365;  its  junction  with  the  French 
army,  1363 ;  memorial  of  its  offi- 
cers to  Congress,  1365;  anonymous 
papers  circulated  in  the,  1366  ;  bold 
but  dangerous  appeal  to,  1368; 
letter  of  Washington  on  behalf  of, 
1372  ;  dismissed  on  furlough,  1377  ; 
discharged  from  service,  1385  ;  part- 
ing address  of  Washington  to,  1385. 

Army,  British,  why  styled  Ministerial, 
318 ;  its  movements  before  New 
York,  593  ;  its  composition,  779  ; 
capitulation  of  the,  under  Bur- 
goyne,  904;  indolence  and  luxury 
in  the,  978  ;  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis,  surrendei-3  to  the  Americans, 
1348;  ceremonies  on  the  capitula- 
1349. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  particulars  relative 
to,  311;  surprises  and  takes  St. 
John's,  313 ;  rivalry  between  him 
and  Ethan  Allen,  373  ;  throws  up 
his  command,  377  ;  his  impatience, 
378  ;  important  command  entrusted 
to,  389;  feai-s  for,  392;  progress 
of,  398;  his  difficulties  in  the  wil- 
derness, 415;  eulogized  by  Wash- 
ington, 420  ;  his  proceedings  at 
Point  Levi,  437 ;  lands  at  Wolfe's 
Cove,  438  ;  withdraws  to  Point  aux 
Trembles,  440  ;  wounded,  460  ;  his 
gallantry,  462,  753  ;  blockades 
Quebec,  497  ;  his  difficulties,  ib. ; 
disastrous  news  received  by,  507  ; 
flotilla  under,  636  ;  his  gallantry, 
638 ;  his  brave  resistance,  639 ; 
slight  put  upon,  749  ;  his  miracu- 
lous escape,  752  ;  declines  command 
on  the  Hudson,  765  ;  ajjjKjinted 
to  command  in  Philadelphia,  768 ; 
enterprise  headed  by,  834  ;  his 
'  stratagem  to  relieve  Fort  Stanwix, 
843  ;  his  success,  844  ;  army  under, 
873;  his  im]>etuous  attack  on  the 
Briti.^h,  875  ;  his  di8i)Ute  with  Ge- 
neral Gates,  878 ;  liis  mdignant 
letter,  879 ;  impatient  for  battle, 
891;  wounded,  894;  in  command 
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at  Philadelphia,  1088 ;  proclama- 
tion of,  lu98;  his  ostentatious  pro- 
digality, lb. ;  attachment  formed  by, 
ib;  charges  against  him,  lOyi  ; 
his  address  to  the  public,  ib.;  his 
resignation,  1092  ;  marries  Miss 
Shippen,  1093  ;  court-martial  on, 
1094 ;  his  sentence  of  reprimand, 

1095  ;  reprehended  by  Washington, 

1096  ;  adventurous  project  of,  ib. ; 
appeals  to  the  French  Minister, 
llu7;  writes  to  General  Schuyler, 
1108;  obtains  command  at  West 
Point,  1135;  treason  of,  1152; 
his  correspondence  with  Clinton, 
1153;  fixes  his  head-quarters  at 
Beverley,  1154;  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Major  Andr^,  1 154 ; 
his  treachery,  {6. ;  goes  on  board  the 
Vulture  British  sloop  of  war,  1 158 ; 
fears  of,  1170  ;  his  flight  from 
Robinson  House,  1171;  escapes  to 
the  Vulture,  1173;  his  letters  to 
Washington,  1174;  intercedes  for 
Major  Andre',  1186;  made  Briga- 
dier General  in  the  British  service, 
1191;  vindicates  his  conduct,  ib.; 
his  address  and  proclamation,  1192  ; 
letter  of  his  mother  to  him,  1194; 
scheme  to  entrap  him,  1196;  British 
command  entrusted  to,  1226  ;  his  ex- 
pedition into  Virginia,  1236;  his 
buccaneering  ravages,  1237  ;  arrives 
at  Portsmouth,  1238;  fortifies  him- 
self there,  1276;  efforts  to  capture 
him,  1257  ;  reply  of  an  American 
prisoner  to,  1281;  retunis  to  New 
York,  1298;  ravages  New  London, 
1319;  the  close  of  his  career  in 
America,  ib. 

Arnold,  Mrs.,  shock  to  her  feelings, 
1171  ;  letter  of  her  husband  in  her 
behalf,  1174  ;  letter  of  Washington 
to,  1175;  goes  to  her  father  at 
Philadelphia,  1176  ;  ordered  to  quit 
the  country,  1194  ;  her  subsequent 
fortunes,  1195. 

Artillery,  Washington's  want  of,  be- 
fore Boston,  408. 

Asgill,  Captain,  fate  of,  1357 ;  admit' 
ted  on  parole,  1358  ;  intercession  of 


his  mother,  ib. ;  his  sad  situation, 
1359. 

Atlee,  Colonel,  retreat  of,  572. 

Augusta,  the,  blown  up  in  the  Dela- 
ware, 922. 

Aylett,  Anne,  marriage  of,  to  Augus- 
tine Washington,  17. 


B. 

Bache's  Am-ora,  contains  libellous  at- 
tacks on  Washington,  1621. 

Balcan-as,  Lord,  commands  the  light 
infantry,  892  ;  defends  Burgoyne's 
intrenchments,  894. 

Ball,  Lieut.-Colonel,  the  bearer  of 
a  letter  from  Wilkinson  to  Gates, 
971. 

Baltimore,  meetings  held  at,  to  op- 
pose the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  England,  1604. 

Barbadoes,  visit  of  Lawrence  and 
George  Washington  to,  46  ;  inci- 
dents at,  47. 

Barras,  Count  de,  particulars  respect- 
ing, 1290. 

,  Mr.,  president  of  the    Direc- 


tory, delivers  a  complimentary  ad- 
dress to  Mr.  Monroe,  1641. 

Barton,  Lieut.-Colonel,  captures  Ge- 
neral Prescott,  799. 

Bastille,  the  key  of  the,  sent  by  La- 
fayette to  Washington,  1496. 

Batt's  Hill,  position  of  the  Americans 
at,  1037. 

Baum,  Lieut.  -  Colonel,  detachment 
under,  836  ;  wounded,  840 ;  his 
death,  841. 

Baxter,  Colonel,  killed  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, 646. 

Baylor,  Lieut.-Colonel,  wounded,  and 
his  dragoons  massacred,  1045. 

Beddinger'sbattalion  employed  against 
the  Indians,  1515. 

Bedel,  Colonel,  stationed  at  the  Ce- 
dars, 507. 

Bedford,  Washington  settles  a  plan  of 
military  operations  at,  1593. 

Beke,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Durham, 
military  ardour  of,  5. 
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Belroir,  a  beautiful  sent,  near  Mount 
Vernon,  19,  26,  I6i6. 

Bennin^nou,  expedition  against,  835  ; 
deteat  ot'the  British  at,  841. 

Bei^uest^  numerous,  of  Washington's 
will,  1704. 

Bernuiila,  arrival  of  Lawrence  Wash- 
iiiiTton  at,  48. 

liilly,  Washington's  Mulatto  servant, 
yod,  liWo;  bequest  to  him,  169(3. 

Bishop,  a  soldier  under  Braddocli, 
141  ;  becomes  Washington's  ser- 
Taiit,  195. 

Blaciiitock  Hill,  fight  at,  1219. 

Blair,  Ji)hn,  President  of  the  Council 
in  Virginia,  186;  becomes  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  1463. 

Bland,  Colonel,  reconoitring-party  un- 
der, 856. 

Blue  Kidge  line  of  mountains,  27. 

Bolden  Book,  an  ancient  record  of 
lands,  the  Washington  family  men- 
tioned in,  3. 

Bompatd,  commander  of  the  Ambus- 
cade, defeats  the  Boston,  1570. 

Bonaparte,  testimonial  of  respect  for 
Washington,  1667. 

Bonetta,  sloop-of-war,  sent  to  New- 
York  with  de8i>atches  on  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis,  1348. 

Bordentown,  ships  and  stores  burnt 
at,  989. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  fleet  under,  187  ; 
vote  of  thanks  to,  190. 

Boskirk,  Lieut.-Colonel,  his  success  at 
Elizabeth  Town,  1085. 

Boston,  journey  of  Washington  to, 
161  ;  writs  of  assistance  at,  233  ; 
{K-irilai  agitation  at,  2.';9-,  military 
'i»rnji.strations  at,  243;  embarka- 
tion ol  troops  for,  ib. ;  the  General 
Court  at,  refuses  to  transact  busi- 
n*^  under  military  sway,  251  ;  it 
is  again  prorogued,  ib.;  tumult  at, 
253  ;  destruction  of  tea  at,  267  ; 
indignation  at,  268  ;  diswdution  of 
the  House  of  liur^e.-tses  at,  268  ; 
first  General  Congress  at,  269  ; 
league  atnl  covenant  at,  271 ;  town 
meeting  at,  277  ;  said  to  be  can- 


nonaded by  the  British,  280 ;  re- 
moval of  gunpowder  from  the  arse- 
nal, 2t58  ;  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
at,  321  ;  ahum  at,  328  ;  Washing- 
ton's object  in  distiessing,  365 ; 
scaicity  and  sickuess  in  the  town, 
ib.  ;  siege  of,  continued,  385  ;  Brit- 
ish cruisers  sent  out  from,  399  ; 
meditiited  attack  upou  tlie  British 
forces  in,  405  ;  desecration  of 
churches  at,  4o7  ;  prepjirations  for 
bombai'ding,  429  ;  military  prepa- 
rations at,  448,  107 1  ;  secret  expe- 
dition against,  449  ;  monotonous 
state  of  ariairs  at,  471  ;  burlesque 
on  the  blockade  of,  472  ;  distress 
at,  473  ;  the  British  propose  to 
evacuate,  482  ;  they  prepaie  to  re- 
treat from,  483  ;  embarkation  of 
the  British  from,  485  ;  evacuation 
of,  486  ;  its  deliverance,  487  ;  re- 
ception of  Washington  at,  1475 ; 
meetings  held  at,  to  oppose  the  i  ati- 
tication  of  the  treaty  with  England, 
1604;  Washington  s  reply  to  the 
address  from  the  select -men  of, 
1605. 

Boston,  Port   Bill  passed,  267  ;   de- 
nounced, 268. 

tea  party,  267. 

a  British  frigate,  defeated  by 


the  Ambuscade,  1570. 

Botetourt,  Lord,  appointed  governor 
of  Virginia,  247  ;  his  reply  to 
George  111.,  248  ;  opens  the  session, 
i6. ;  dissolves  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 249  ;  his  conciliatory  con- 
duct, 250  ;  dies  greatly  respected, 
253  ;  statue  to  him  at  Williams- 
burg, in  Virginia,  ib. 

Boucher,  Kev.  J.,  letter  of  Washing- 
ton to,  264. 

Bouquet,  Colonel,  stationed  at  Bay's 
Town,  194,  197;  his  wild  propo- 
sition discountenanced  by  Washing- 
ton, 198. 

Bourlamarque,  a  French  officer,  makes 
a  brave  stand  at  Isle  aux  Noix,  207. 

Bowdoin,  letter  of  General  Lee  to, 
656. 

Braddock,  Major-General,  sent  as  ge- 
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neralissimo  to  America,  107  ;  anec- 
dotes told  of,  by  Horace  Walpole, 
108  ;  arrangements  of  110  ;  grand 
council  of  war  lield  by,  113  ;  his 
troubles  and  disajipointments,  118; 
his  conversations  with  Franklin, 
119  ;  sets  off  for  Wills'  Creek,  1 20  ; 
regulations  observed  in  his  camp, 
122  ;  disappointed  about  the  Indi- 
ans, 123 ;  his  speech  to  the  sa- 
chems, ib. ;  impatience  of,  1 25  ; 
his  march  from  Fort  Cumberland, 

127  ;  halts  at  the  Little  Meadows, 

128  ;  advice  given  by  Washington 
to,  ib.  ;  his  toilsome  march,  130; 
precautions  taken  by,  132  :  tardi- 
ness of  his  progress,  135  ;  falls  into 
an  ambuscade,  138 ;  disasters  of 
his  troops,  140 ;  his  determined 
bravery,  141  ;  desperately  wounded, 
ib.  ;  retreat  of  his  troops,  ib. ;  dies 
on  arriving  at  the  Great  Meadows, 

•  143  ;  his  dauntless  conduct  in  the 
field,  144;  his  funeral,  t6. ;  opinion 
of  Scarooyadi  respecting,  155. 

Bradford,  Mr.  William,  made  attor- 
ney-general, 1579;  death  of,  1614. 

Bradstreet,  Lieut.-Colonel,  192 ;  fa- 
vourite jnoject  of,  193  ;  takes  Fort 
Fi-ontenac,  194. 

Brandywine  Creek,  affairs  on  the, 
855 ;  the  Americans  defeated  at, 
858. 

Breed's  Hill,  near  Boston,  operations 
at,  327. 

Breyman,  Colonel,  fatigue  of  his 
troops,  842. 

Bridge's  Cieek,  the  birth-place  of 
Washington,  13. 

Bridport,  Lord,  testimonial  of  respect 
for  Washington,  1667. 

Briffht-Lightning,  an  Indian  beanty, 
.  124. 

British  ministry,  their  policy  to  the 
'American  colonies,  231  ;  projects 
to  raise  a  revenue  there,  232  ;  pass 
the  Stamp  Act,  235 ;  repeal  it, 
241  ;  infatuation  in  their  councils, 
299  ;  send  troops  to  Boston,  300; 
attempt  to  open  negociations  for 
peace,  534,  590 ;  send  commission- 


ers for  the  purpose,  1000;  their 
despair  at  the  surrender  of  the 
army  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  1351  ; 
intimation  of  their  willingness  to 
make  a  peace  or  truce,  1360  ;  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  1374;  ill-advised 
measures  in  after  years,  1573, 
1604. 

Brown,  Major  John,  orders  given  to, 
379,  394  ;  feint  made  by,  458. 

,  Colonel,  surprises  Ticonderoga, 

877. 

,   Dr.,    attends  Washington   in 

his  last  illness,  1 663. 

Brudenell,  ^Ir.,  chaplain  of  the  artil- 
lery, accompanies  Lady  Acklaud  to 
the  American  camp,  898 ;  subse- 
quently marries  her,  908. 

Buchan,  the  Earl  of,  Washington's 
bequest  to,  1701. 

Buford,  Colonel,  pursued  by  Tarleton, 
1119;  totallv  defeated,  1 120. 

Bullet,  silver,  and  the  spy,  889. 

Bullitt,  Captain,  drives  back  the  In- 
dians, 202  ;  appointed  major,  203. 

Bunker's  Hill,  the  battle  of,  329; 
success  of  the  British  at,  336 ; 
results  of  the  battle  of,  337. 

Burgoyne,  General,  exclamation  of, 
on  arriving  at  Boston,  321  ;  parti- 
culars respecting,  350 ;  skinnishes 
with  his  troops,  373 ;  his  plans, 
874  ;  approaches  Ticonderoga,  775  ; 
buoyant  anticipations  of,  780  ;  gives 
a  war-feast  to  his  savage  allies, 
782  ;  proclamation  of,  785  ;  prompt 
measures  of,  794 ;  plans  to  harass 
him,  803;  speculations  on  his  suc- 
cesses, 810 ;  reaches  Fort  Anne, 
820;  his  Indian  allies,  821;  de- 
serted by  them,  825  ;  his  new 
difficulties,  ib. ;  plans  an  expedition 
to  Bennington,  826 ;  complaint  of 
Gates  against,  847  ;  his  reply  to 
Gates,  848  ;  dubious  position  of, 
868  ;  collects  his  forces,  869,  871 ; 
ladies  of  rank  in  his  camp,  ib. ; 
crosses  the  Hudson,  872  ;  his  silent 
movements,  872  ;  his  critical  situa- 
tion,  877  ;  despatches  messengers 
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to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ib.  ;  his 
resolute  mien,  880  ;  grand  move- 
ment of,  891  ;  shifts  his  pasitlon, 
896  ;  eulog^v  on,  897  ;  attends  the 
funeral  of  General  Fraser,  897  ;  his 
eulogium,  i6. ;  his  dismal  retreat, 
898 ;  writes  to  General  Gates,  t6. ; 
retreats  to  Saratoga,  899  ;  sets  fii-e 
to  the  farm-houses,  9oO;  holds  a 
'council  of  war,  i6. ;  capitulates  to 
the  Americans,  903,  904 ;  his  re- 
ception by  Genei-al  Gates,  905 ; 
tidings  of  his  capitulation,  992,  994. 

Burke,  Edmund,  letter  of  General  Lee 
to,  293 ;  on  the  state  of  affairs  in 
America,  716. 

Burr,  Aaron,  aide-de-camp  to  Mont- 
gomery, 456 ;  Lieut.-Colonel,  re- 
connoitring expedition  of,  1019. 

Burton,  LieuL-Colonel,  serves  under 
Braddock,  138. 

Bosb-fighting,  near  Fort  Duquesne, 
138. 

Bustle,  William,  a  schoolfellow  of 
Washington,  16. 

Butler,  M.tjor-General,  commands  the 
right  wing  of  St.  Clair's  army,  15 15 ; 
killed,  1516. 

Butterfield,  Major,  intimidated  into  a 
surrender,  507. 

Byron,  Admiral,  storm  encountered 
by,  its  consequences,  1048. 

c. 

Cabot,  Mr.  George,  of  Boston,  Senator 
of  the  United  States,  1614. 

Cadwalader,  Colonel,  gallant  conduct 
of,  at  Fort  Washington,  647  ;  em- 
ployed to  watdi  the  Hessians,  679; 
arrives  at  Bordentown,  699  ;  joins 
Washington,  703. 

Caldwell,  the  kev.  Mr.,  "  a  rousing 
Gospel  preacher,"  1085;  his  church 
burnt,  ib.;  his  wife  killed,  1124; 
popular  indignation,  1126  ;  ani- 
mate* the  soldiers,  1128. 

Callbeck,  Mr.,  note  of,  to  Washington, 
426. 

Cambridge,  tumultuous  meeting  at, 
288 ;  meeting  of  Indian  chiefs  at, 


383 ;  reception  of  Washington  at, 
1473. 

Camden,  skirmish  near,  1145;  battle 
of,  1147  ;  position  of  General  Greene 
at,  1305;  his  retreat,  t6. 

Campbell,  Lieut.-Colonel,  case  of, 
727;  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  re- 
garding him,  728  ;  exchanged,  999  ; 
his  campaign  in  Georgia,  1049;  de- 
feats the  Americans,  1050. 

,  Colonel,  killed  at  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  on  the  Hudson,  887. 

,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  killed 

at  Eutaw  Springs,  1338. 

Canada,  projected  invasion  of,  377, 
381 ;  proposed  expedition  into,  388 ; 
state  of  affairs  in,  411,  437,  495, 
507 ;  cheering  news  from,  445 ; 
disasters  in,  463  ;  reinforcements  of 
the  British  in,  515;  close  of  the 
invasion  of,  518;  British  invasion 
from,  779 ;  projected  invasion  of, 
1052;  incursions  from,  1200. 

Captain  Jack,  a  hero  of  the  wilder- 
ness, 116;  his  history,  117;  joins 
the  British  camp,  129;  his  rebuff, 
t6. 

Carleton,  Colonel  Guy  (afterwards 
General  Sir  Guy),  at  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  208 ;  commands  against 
Montgomery  and  Aniold,  411  ; 
escapes  from  Montreal,  417;  pro- 
ceeds to  Quebec,  440 ;  his  success- 
ful sortie,  499  ;  exertions  of,  636  ; 
his  plans,  637  ;  takes  possession  of 
Crown  Point,  641 ;  returns  to  St. 
John's,  ib.  ;  force  under,  779  ; 
brings  pacific  news,  1360;  pro- 
claims a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
1375 ;  prepares  to  evacuate  Kew 
York,  1377  ;  quits  that  city,  1387. 

,  Major,  forts  captured   by, 

1200. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  Commissioner  from 
England,  1000, 1002  ;  his  letter  to 
George  Selwyn,  1004. 

Carmagnole,  the,  sung  in  New  York, 
1570. 

Games,  Captain,  information  brought 
by,  regarding  the  escape  of  Champe, 
1197. 
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Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  a  suitor  of 
Miss  Custis,  1639. 

Carter,  Charles,  provision  for,  in 
Washington's  will,  1700. 

Carthagena,  siege  of,  16,  20. 

Caswell,  General,  North  Carolina 
militia  under,  1143. 

Cedars,  American  disasters  at  the, 
507,  509. 

Celeron  de  Bienville,  an  intelligent 
French  officer,  36  ;  his  signs  of 
occupation,  37. 

Chamberlayne,  Mr.,  a  Virginian,  his 
hospitality,  195 ;  Washington  meets 
his  future  wife  at  his  house,  ib. 

Chamblee,  Fort,  captured  by  the 
Americans,  411. 

Champe,  John,  hazardous  attempt  of, 
1196;  pursuit  of,  1197  ;  enlists  in 
Arnold's  corps,  1198;  his  escape, 
ib. 

Champlain,  Lake,  affairs  on,  191,  636. 

Charleston,  advance  of  the  British 
on,  1099  ;  arrival  of  reinforcements 
at,  1113;  besieged  by  the  British, 
1114;  fall  of,  1117;  dash  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  at,  1309 ;  meet- 
ings held  at,  to  oppose  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  with  England, 
1604. 

Charlestown,  heights  of,  project  for 
seizing  the,  324 ;  set  on  fire,  334, 
352  ;  fortifications  at,  550 ;  arrival 
of  General  Lee  there,  551. 

Charlottes viUe,  the  State  legislature 
removed  to,  1299. 

Charon,  man-of-war,  set  on  fire,  1342. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  de,  a  distinguished 
French  officer,  1132;  his  tour  of 
curiosit)-,  1204;  arrives  in  camp, 
ib.  •  his  cordial  reception,  ib. 

Chatham,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  284 ;  his 
wisdom  and  eloquence,  299. 

Chatterton's  Hill,  commanding  situa- 
tion of,  624  ;  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at,  625  ;  taken  by  the  British, 
626. 

Chaudiere,  valley  of  the,  416. 

Cheeseman,  Captain,  killed,  459. 

Chesapeake,  entry  of  the  British  fleet  j 


into   the,    816  ;    ravages    in    the, 

1061. 
Chester,  retreat  of  the  American  army 

to,  860. 
Chestnut  Neck,  store-houses  destroyed 

at,  1046. 
Chew's  house,  attack  on,  its  important 

consequences,  913. 
Cheyney,  Thomas,  alarming  report  of, 

857. 
Chillicothe,  battle  with   the   Indians 

near,  1499. 
Church,    Dr.    Benjamin,    traitorous 

conduct  of,  401 ;   sent   to   prison, 

ib. ;  liberated,  ib. 
Churches,  desecration  of,  at  Boston, 

407. 
Cincinnati,  order  of  the,  1379, 1399. 
Clarke,   Colonel    Elijah,    repulse   of, 

1211. 
Clinton  family  at  New  York,  account 

of  the,  505. 

■,  Colonel  James,  command  en- 


trusted to,  511. 
,  Governor  George,  reinforce- 
ments under,  335  ;  particulars  re- 
specting, 350 ;  advices  received  by, 
523  ;  sagacious  measures  of,  532  ; 
at  the  Gates  of  the  Highlands,  540 ; 
perplexity  of,  628 ;  his  solicitude, 
658  ;  instructions  to,  764 ;  on  the 
alert  at  Fort  ]Montgomery,  813; 
exertions  of,  933  ;  letter  of  Wash- 
ington to,  1292  ;  accompanies 
Washington  on  his  tour,  1384; 
puts  up  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
defeated,  1542. 

Sir    Henry,  airives   in  the 


harbour  at  New  York,  466,  493  ; 
southern  cruise  of,  550  ;  repulse  of, 
554;  his  nocturnal  march,  571  ; 
force  under,  804;  preparations  of, 
880 ;  his  armament  proceeds  up 
the  Hudson,  882, 1062  ;  divides  his 
forces,  884;  his  approach  to  Fort 
Clinton,  885 ;  project  to  surprise 
him,  988  ;  arrives  at  Philadelphia, 
996 ;  his  letter  to  Washington, 
1002 ;  his  progress  retarded,  1008  ; 
retreat  of,  1017;  arrives  in  the 
Highlands    of    Navesink,    1019 ; 
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reirh,-  Newport,  103»;  predatory 
V  .::  carried  on  bv,  1061  ;  suc- 
L\^  -  -  ,.t',  1063;  reinforced,  1077; 
sends  an  expedition  to  the  South, 
1080;  stormy  voyage  of,  1089; 
advances  to  blockade  Charlestown, 
1099;  takes  that  city,  1117;  ex- 
peditions planned  by,  1118;  sails 
for  New  York,  lllil;  stratagem 
of,  1126;  treasonable  correspon- 
dence of  Arnold  with,  1153;  sen- 
timents of  Major  Andre'  towards, 
1182 ;  letter  of  Washington  to, 
1183;  intercedes  for  Major  Andr^, 
1185;  despatches  emissaries  to  the 
American  mutineers,  1221  ;  his 
emissaries  are  taken  prisonoi's, 
1233 ;  measures  to  deceive  him, 
1317;  ruse  of ,  1318;  sends  des- 
patches to  Lord  Cornwallis,  1330  ; 
arrives  too,  late  to  tlie  relief  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  1350;  demand  made 
to,  by  Washington,  1357. 

Coates,  Colonel,  operations  of,  1310. 

Cochran,  Dr.,  familiar  letter  of  Wash- 
ington to,  1076. 

Colbum,  Colonel,  watches  the  move- 
ments of  General  Burgoyne,  871. 

Colden,  Lieutenant,  Governor  of  New 
York,  burnt  in  effigy,  240. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  forces  under, 
1062,  1070. 

Colonies,  American,  feeling  and  con- 
duct of  England  towards  the,  231  ; 
taxation  of  the,  232  ;  divided  into 
departments,  489. 

Columbia,  district  of,  erected,  1490. 

Commissioners  from  England  arrive 
at  Philadelphia,  1000, 1003;  disap- 

S ointment  of,  1004  ;  depart  for 
Dgland,  ib. 

Committee  of  Arrangement,  its  duties, 
976. 

Safety,  letter  of,  to  Ge- 
neral I..ee,  452. 

Concord,  British  expedition  against, 
800 ;  military  stores  at,  destroyed, 
303. 

Congress,  General,  project  of,  recom- 
mended by  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses,  269;   xxMets,  279;  se- 


cond meeting,  314 ;  a  committee 
from,  aiTives  in  camp,  405 ;  reso- 
lution to  augment  the  army,  406  ; 
letter  of  the  N*»w  York  Congress  to 
Lee,  452  ;  votes  a  medal  to  Wash- 
ington, 488 ;  Washington's  confer- 
ence with  Congress,  503 ;  issues 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
528 ;  conference  of  Lord  Howe 
with  a  committee  from,  589 ;  Lee 
writes  to  the  President  of,  613  ; 
the  conduct  of  Congress  criticised 
by  Lee.  616;  Washington's  advice 
to,  on  the  subject  of  letaliation, 
727 ;  Schuyler's,  misunderstiindings 
with,  738;  Arnold  rewarded  by 
Congi-ess,  754;  Schuyler's  memo- 
rial to,  proves  satisfactory,  756 ; 
Gates  prompts  his  friends  in,  757  ; 
he  appeai-s  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
to  plead  his  cause,  761  ;  Schuyler 
undermined  in,  807  ;  Congress 
makes  a  complete  change  in  the 
commissariat,  811;  orders  out  the 
militia,  860;  Wilkinson  bears  de- 
spatches to  Congiess,  925  ;  resolu- 
tions of,  995 ;  Lafayette's  project 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada  favoured 
by  Congress,  1052  ;  dissensions  in, 
1054;  charges  against  Arnold  sent 
to,  1091 ;  Congress  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  military,  1104;  re- 
solves to  form  heads  of  depart- 
ments, 1238;  Washington  stimu- 
lates Congi-ess  to  make  military 
preparations,  1354 :  memorial  of 
officers  to,  1365;  Washington  re- 
signs his  commission  to  Congress, 
1391  ;  Federal  constitution  drawn 
up,  1427  ;  first  meeting  of  the  new 
Congress,  1431 ;  adjournment  of, 
1463,  1492  ;  reassembles  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1501 ;  Second  Congress  as- 
sembles at  Philadelphia,  1512  ;  ad- 
journs, 1527;  opening  of,  1543;  as- 
sembles, 1575;  Washington's  siHJech 
on  the  opening  of,  1595;  close  of  the 
session,  1600;  meets,  1615;  doge  of 
the  session,  1621 ;  meets,  1627 ;  con- 
vened, 1642;  adjourns  for  the  day 
on  the  death  of  Washington,  1666- 
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Congress  of  Massachusetts,  294. 

Conjuror,  or  "  medicine-man,"  97. 

Connecticut  troops  persist  in  going 
home,  424;  their  reception  there, 
ib. ;  the  dragoons  of,  547  ;  the  in- 
fantry in,  549;  ravages  in,  1065; 
farms  in,  sacked  by  the  British,  1123. 

Conscience,  lestraints  on,  36. 

Constitution,  the  Federal,  convention 
to  draw  up,  1427 ;  its  proceedings, 
1428  ;  ratified  by  the  various 
States,  1431. 

,  Fort,  alarm  at,  532 ;  for- 
tified, 589. 

Continental  Army,  the  American 
army  why  so  called,  318. 

Convention,  Washington  appointed 
president  of  the,  1428. 

Conway,  Colonel,  appointed  Brigadier- 
General,  746  ;  remonstrance  of, 
923  ;  biief  note  of  Washington  to, 
926;  promotion  of,  945;  his  cor- 
respondence with  General  Gates, 
953,  961,  963;  strictures  on  his 
character,  964 ;  more  trouble  about 
his  letter,  969 ;  downfall  of,  991  ; 
his  penitential  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, ib. 

Cook,  James,  afterwards  the  great 
circumnavigator,  208,  211. 

Corbie's  Tavern,  the  rendezvous  of 
conspirators,  520. 

Cornplanter,  a  Seneca  chief,  1504. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  arrives  at  Staten 
Island,  556;  and  at  Long  Island, 
667;  disappointment  of,  669;  sent 
back  to  the  Jerseys,  702;  enters 
Trenton,  704;  alarm  of,  711;  his 
irksome  situation,  715;  inquiry  of, 
t6. ;  his  circuitous  march,  774  ; 
goes  into  the  Jerseys,  936  ;  his  pro- 
jected invasion  of  North  Carolina, 
1139, 1140;  his  vigorous  measuies 
in  South  Carolina,  1208  ;  his  cha- 
racter for  moderation,  1209;  takes 
post  at  Charlotte,  1210;  gives  up 
command  to  Lord  Rawdon,  1216; 
prepares  to  invade  North  Carolina, 
1244;  movements  of,  1250;  de- 
stroys his  baggage,  1251 ;  his  dis- 


asters on  crossing  the  Catawba, 
1255;  crosses  the  Yadkin,  1257; 
encamps  near  Salem,  ib. ;  his  pro- 
clamation at  Hillsborough,  1261 ; 
his  commanding  situation,  1264; 
gains  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  1269;  his  retreat,  1271; 
pursued  by  Greene,  ib.  ;  changes 
his  plan,  1273 ;  discharges  his 
militia,  ib.  ;  retreats  to  Wilmington, 
1274  ;  his  plans  disconcerted,  ib.  • 
his  perplexity,  1275;  marches  into 
Virginia,  t6.;  his  brilliant  hopes, 
1287 ;  meditates  striking  a  blow 
at  Lafayt'tte,  1298;  crosses  James 
river,  1299 ;  his  retrograde  march, 
1301  ;  express  received  by,  1302  ; 
proceeds  to  Portsmouth,  1304;  his 
march  into  Virginia,  1 306 ;  his 
supposed  security,  1321;  measures 
to  cut  off  his  retreat,  1322; 
aroused  to  his  danger,  1325 ;  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  ib.  ;  his 
reply  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  1330; 
his  desperate  situation,  1345;  his 
attempt  to  escape,  1346;  failure, 
ib. ;  proposes  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, 1347 ;  capitulates  to  the 
Americans,  ib. ;  terms  of  his  capi- 
tulation, ib. ;  amount  of  his  army, 
1348;  feels  deeply  his  humiliation, 
1350;  testifies  to  the  honourable 
conduct  of  his  captors,  ib. 

Corresponding  committees  established 
in  Virginia,  262. 

Courtney,  Captain  of  the  Boston, 
killed  in  action  with  the  Ambus- 
cade, 1570. 

Cow-boys,  desolations  of  the,  1162, 
1163. 

Cowpens,  battle  of  the,  1247. 

Coxe,  Tench,  letter  of  Jefferson  to, 
1588. 

Craik,  Dr.  James,  surgeon  of  the  Vir- 
ginian regiment,  88,  121  ;  goes  to 
the  Ohio  with  Washington,  255 ; 
appointment  given  to,  766 ;  his 
warning  to  Washington,  956 ;  ap- 
plication to  him  on  behalf  of  an 
author,  1395;  attends  Washington 
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in  his  last  illness,  1664;  bequest 
to,  1701. 

Crawford,  Hugh,  trades  with  the 
Miami  tribes,  37  ;  brings  a  message 
from  them,  ib. 

Cresap,  Colonel,  residence  of,  in  Vir- 
ginia, 29. 

Cru^han,  George,  a  veteran  trader,  37  ; 
his  mission  to  the  Ohio  tribes,  38, 
71,  116;  his  contracts  for  Hour, 
87  ;  receives  a  letter  from  Stobo, 
100;  misfortunes  of,  109;  amves 
at  the  cmip,  123 ;  his  adventures 
and  perils  during  Pontiac's  war, 
256. 

Croix,  M.  de  la,  French  Minister  of 
exterior  relations,  complaints  from, 
against  the  American  government, 
1624. 

Croton  River,  barbarous  warfare  on 
the,  1288. 

Crown  Point  taken  by  Colonel  Warner, 
312  ;  abandoned,  543  ;  captured  by 
the  British,  641. 

Cruger,  Colonel,  defends  Fort  Ninety- 
six,  1306,  1308. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  estates  in  Virginia 
granted  to,  24. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  Captain-General 
of  the  British  army,  107 ;  the 
patron  of  Braddock,  ib. 

,  Fort,  the   rendezvous  of 

the  Virginian  and  Maryland  troops, 
Washington  arrives  at,  1592. 

Cushing,  Mr.  Justice,  administers  the 
oath  to  Washington  as  President, 
1545. 

Currencv,  derangement  of  the,  1082, 
1103,' 1105. 

Custis,  Mr.,  his  death,  provisions  of 
his  will,  218. 

,  Mrs.  Martha,  195;  Washing- 
ton pays  his  addresses  to  her,  196 ; 
is  married  to  him,  205 ;  see  Wash- 
ington, Mrs. 

f  Mt*S  her  death,  262. 

,  Eleanor  Parke  ;  see  Custis,  Miss 

Nelly. 

,  George  Washington  Parke,  be- 
quest to,  1704. 

,  John  Parke  (son  of  Mrs.  Wash. 


ington),  placed  at  King's  College, 
New  York,  263  \  his  mai-riage,  264; 
his  death,  1352. 
Custis,  Miss  Nelly,  grand-daughter  of 
Mi-s.  Washington,  accompanies  her 
to  Mount  Vernon,  1634  ;  descrip- 
tion of  her,  1637  ;  Washington's 
letter  of  counsel  in  love  atlairs, 
1638;  romantic  episode  of,  1639; 
marries  Lawrence  Lewis  at  Mount 
\ernon,  1656;  Washington's  be- 
quest, 1703. 


Dagworthy,  Captain,  right  claimed  by, 
and  dispute  with  Washington,  160. 

Daily  Advertiser,  a  Philadelphia  paper, 
Washington's  '  Farewell  Address  ' 
published  in  the,  1626 

Dallas,  Mr.,  secietaiy  to  General  Mif- 
flin, sent  to  warn  Genet,  1561. 

Danbury,  British  expedition  against, 
751. 

Dandridge,  Bartholomew,  release  of 
claims  on  the  estate  of,  by  Was^hing- 
ton's  will,  1699. 

Darke,  Colonel,  commands  the  left 
wing  of  St.  Clair's  anny,  1515, 
1517. 

David,  King,  an  Indian  chief,  taken 
prisonei,  7. 

Davidson,  General,  killed  at  Mac- 
Gowan's  Ford,  1255. 

Davie,  General,  instructions  to,  1306. 

,  Mr.  William  liichardson,  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  France,  1658. 

Davis,  Rev.  Samuel,  memorable  ser- 
mon of,  relating  to  Washington, 
151. 

,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  reads  the  funeral 

service  over  Washington,  1665. 

Dayton,  Colonel,  seizes  Sir  John  John- 
son, 510;  retreat  of,  1123;  dis- 
tinguishes himself  at  Springfield, 
1128. 

Deane,  Mr.,  American  Commissioner 
at  Paris,  745. 

De  Barras,  French  fleet  under,  its  ser- 
vices, 1327  ;  his  noble  conduct,  ib. 

De  Beaujeu,  a  French  officer,  killed, 
147. 
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De  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  Admiral,  forces 
under,  183. 

Deborre,  a  French  officer,  joins  the 
Americans,  851;  resignation  of,  861. 

De  Bougainville,  retreat  of,  214. 

De  Choiseul,  Duke,  prediction  of,  230. 

Declaration  of  Independence  adopted 
by  the  Congress,  528  ;  read  by  order 
of  Washington  to  the  troops,  529. 

De  Coutrecceur,  Commander  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  146. 

De  Dieskau,  Baron,  a  French  General, 
takes  post  at  Crown  Point,  156; 
his  death,  158. 

De  Grasse,  Count,  letter  of  Washing- 
ton to,  1316 ;  arrives  with  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake, 
1323 ;  his  engagement  with  the 
British  fleet,  1326  ;  his  reception 
of  Washington,  1328  ;  disconcei-ted 
by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Digby, 
lb.  ;  sails  for  Europe,  1352. 

De  Heister,  his  plan  of  operations, 
573;  captures  Lord  Stirling,  577. 

De  Hertburn,  William,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Washingtons,  3. 

De  Kalb,  Baron,  appointed  Major- 
General,  922 ;  dies  of  his  wounds 
at  Camden,  1147. 

De  la  Galissonniere,  Marquis,  Governor 
of  Canada,  36. 

Delancey,  Oliver,  a  royalist,  his  ac- 
tivity, 605  ;  Brigadier-General,  ib.  ; 
his  foraging  parties,  1288. 

Delaplace,  Captain,  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner,  312. 

Delaware,  the  American  army  cross 
the,  687 ;  preparations  of  the 
British  anny  in,  928  ;  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British,  937  . 

,  American  frigate,  captured, 

918. 

De  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm 
iu  Canada,  216. 

De  Mirepoix,  Marquis,  the  French 
Ambassador,  his  treacherous  assur- 
ances, 106. 

Democratic  Society,  the,  formed  at 
Philadelphia,  1565;  one  at  New 
York,  1585. 

De  Montcalm,  Marquis,   the  French 


Field-Marshal,  triumphs  achieved 
by,  179;  attacked  by  Wolfe,  213; 
his  last  moments  and  death,  215. 

De  Pusaz,  Hugh,  episcopate  of,  4. 

De  Riedesel,  Baroness,  joins  her  hus- 
band in  the  camp,  869  ;  her  painful 
situation,  895,  899 ;  horrore  ex- 
posed to,  901  ;  dismal  place  of  refuge, 
902  ;  attentions  to  the  wounded, 
ih. ;  her  reception  at  the  American 
camp,  907. 

De  St.  Pierre,  Chevalier,  reply  of,  to  a 
summons  to  surrender,  70  ;  his  in- 
fluence among  the  Indians,  157; 
killed,  158. 

De  Sireuil,  Captain,  slain,  1344. 

D'Estaing,  Count,  FVench  fleet  under, 
1028  ;  his  correspondence  with 
Washington,  1029  ;  proceeds  to 
Rhode  Island,  1031  ;  departs  for 
Boston,  1035  ;  considerate  letter  of 
Washington  to,  1040  ;  sails  for  the 
West  Indies,  1048  ;  arrives  with  a 
formidable  fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia,  1077;  wounded,  1079; 
returns  to  France,  1080. 

Destouches,  Chevalier,  Admiral  of  the 
French  fleet,  1276. 

De  Tilly,  his  dash  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
1277. 

De  Villiers,  Captain,  brother-in-law  of 
Jumonville,  proceeds  to  the  Great 
Meadows  to  give  battle  to  Wash- 
ington, 93. 

De  Wessyngtons,  family  of  the,  4. 

,  John,  prior   of  the 

Benedictine  Convent,  8 ;  his  suc- 
cessful controversy,  ib.  ;  his  death,  9. 

,  Stephen,  6. 

William,  7. 


Dick,  Dr.,  attends  Washington  in  his 
last  illness,  1663. 

Dickinson,  General,  his  successful  ex- 
ploit, 720. 

Digby,  Admiral,  arrives  with  six  ships 
of  the  line  before  New  York,  1328. 

Dinwiddle,  Colonel,  convenes  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  to 
devise  measures  for  the  public  se- 
curity, 72,  149  ;  recruiting  service 
established  by,  73. 
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Dinwiddie,  the  Hon.  Robert,  Lieut.- 
GoverDor  of  Virginia,  52 ;  sends 
Washington  on  a  mission,  t6.  ;  letter 
of,  61;  letters  of  Washington  to, 
77,  85,  86 ;  meditates  toking  Fort 
Duquesne,  100 ;  refuses  to  give  up 
French  prisoners,  104;  incon- 
siderate project  of,  168 ;  his  am- 
biguous order  and  replies,  176; 
supported  by  Lord  Loudoun,  176  ; 
irritation  of,  177 ;  his  misunder- 
standings with  Washington,  184; 
his  return  to  England,  185;  his 
successor,  Mr.  Fauquier,  186. 

DiplomacT,  Indian,  56. 

Donop,  Captain,  decoyed  from  his 
cantonment,  697 ;  his  attack  on 
Fort  Mercer,  920;  his  death,  921  ; 
defeat  of  his  Hessian  Yagers,  1047. 

Dondiester  Height*,  to  be  seized  and 
fortitied,  325,  475;  preparations 
for  this  attempt,  476  ;  letters  re- 
specting, 477. 

Drouillon,  a  French  officer,  taken  pri- 
soner, 83 ;  sent  to  Winchester,  84 ; 
treatment  of,  85. 

Drucour,  his  brave  defence  of  Louis- 
bui^,  190  ;  taken  prisoner,  t6. 

Dach^,  Rev.  Mr.,  appointed  chaplain 
to  Congress,  280. 

Ducks,  canvas^back,  on  the  Potomac, 
226. 

Dacoudray,  Monsieur,  rank  expected 
by,  745. 

Duer,  the  Hon.  William,  his  letter  to 
Schuyler,  808. 

r>-'"     ' '  ^  .  • --1^  send}  to  Washington 

on  the  military   and 

•  ition  of  France,  1643. 

Dunbur,  pauic  in  his  camp,  144 ;  re- 
treats to  Philadelphia,  146. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  appointed  Governor 
of  Virginia,  261  ;  opposition  of  the 
.A--"'Mbly  to,  V).  ;  arrival  of  his 
■■■,  2H7  ;  dissolves  the  House 
,'»-«r«,  268;  »eiz''8  the  mili- 
tiiv  Hi  ;ii;ti«itw  of  the  province, 
;m7  ;  'X'l  :^••s  martial  law,  431  ; 
hiA  pbn  tor  harassing  Virginia,  441. 

DapleMiA,  Captain,  caM  of,  921. 

Duquean«>,    F»rt.  reinAircements   sent 


to,  92  ;  proposed  reduction  of,  187  ; 

advance  of  the  British  against,  203  ; 

abandoned   by  the    French,   204 ; 

taken  possession  of  by  the  British, 

ib.  ;  put  in  a  defensible  state,  ib. 
Du  Quesne,  Marquis,  70. 
Durham,  see  of,  bones  of  St.  Cuth- 

bert  transported  to,   1 ;    power  of 

the  prelates  of,  2  ;  honours  enjoyed 

by  the  priors  of,  8. 


Elizabeth  Town,  success  of  the  British 
at,  1085. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  appointed  envoy  to 
France,  1657. 

England,  treaty  of  peace  with  France, 
229  ;  her  restrictive  policy,  231  ; 
measures  of  her  ministers,  233.  See 
British  Ministers. 

Enos,  Colonel,  defection  of,  415. 

Esopus,  vilhitre  of,  burnt,  890. 

Estates  in  Virginia,  220  ;  each  alittl*^ 
empire,  222. 

Etiquette,  queries  and  answers  le- 
specting,  1450 ;  a  contest  of,  at 
Boston,  1475  ;  cavils  about,  1491  ; 
Washington's  reply,  t6. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  1335  ;  de- 
feat of  the  British  at,  1337  ;  evacu- 
ated by  the  British,  1338. 

Eyre,  Colonel,  killed,  1319. 


Fairfax,  Bryan,  advises  a  petition  to 
the  throne,  272;  his  letter  to 
Washington,  274-276;  attached  to 
the  government,  308  ;  visits  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge,  981  ;  Wash- 
ington's bi-quest  to  him,  1701. 

County,  meeting,  273. 

General,  reply  of  Sir  Henry 


Washington  to,  11. 

George  Wm.,  24, 27 ;  returns 


to  England,  287  ;  his  house  of  Bel- 
voir  burnt,  ib. ;  his  stay  in  England, 
1398. 
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Fairfax,  Mrs.  S,,  Washi  on's  letter 
to,  1636. 

.  the  Hon.  Wm.,  16  ;  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  17  ;  particu- 
lars relative  to,  19, 

,    Lord   (cousin    of  the   Hon. 

Wm.),  20  ;  his  character  and  his- 
tory, 23 ;  his  estates  in  Viiginia, 
24  ;  a  stanch  fox-hunter,  26 ;  his 
seat  of  Greenway  Court,  31  ;  his 
cultivated  mind,  32 ;  his  troop  of 
horse,  1 51  ;  dangerous  position  of, 
165;  advice  of,  166;  a  great  fa- 
vourite in  his  neighbourhood,  225  ; 
his  death,  1398. 

,  William,  his  Manual  for  the 

conduct  of  youth,  20 ;  Washing- 
ton's paternal  adviser,  90. 

Fairfield,  destroyed  by  the  British, 
1064. 

Falmouth,  destruction  of, '403. 

Farewell  Address,  Washington's,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Daily  Advertiser,' 
1626;  given  in  full,  1671. 

Fauchet,  Mr.,  succeeds  Genet  as  min- 
ister from  the  French  Republic  to 
the  United  States,  1584;  sucx^eded 
by  Mr.  Adet,  1602 ;  a  despatch 
from  Fauchet  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment intercepted,  1 608 ;  he  ex- 
culpates Randolph,  1610. 

Faulkner,  Captain,  serves  against  the 
Indians,  1515. 

Fellows,  General,  serves  against  Bur- 
goyne,  896,  899. 

Ferguson,  Major  of  the  Artillery,  St. 
Clair  concerts  his  Indian  campaign 
with,  1515. 

,  Major  Patrick,  his  maraud- 
ing expedition,  1047  ;  character  of, 
1115;  his  orders  from  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  1208;  sent  to  scour  the 
mountain  country,  1210;  his  ap- 
peal to  the  Tories,  1212  ;  takes  up 
a  position  on  King's  Mountain,  1212; 
defeated,  1215. 

Fishburn,  Colonel,  appointed  to  a  post 
by  Washington,  but  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  1459. 

Flagg,  Major,  killed  on  the  Aston 
river,  1289. 


Fleet,  British,  puts  to  sea,  804;  its 
appearance  at  the  Delaware,  805  ; 
enters  the  Chesapeake,  816. 

Fleet,  French,  arrives  in  the  Dela- 
ware, 1028. 

Fleets,  French  and  British,  engage  off 
the  Capes  of  Virginia,  1279. 

Fleury,  Major,  a  brave  French  officer, 
929  ;  wounded,  930. 

Forbes,  Brigadier-General,  187;  army 
under,  188. 

,   Di.,   physician    to  Lawrence 

Washington,  48,  49. 

Forests,  magnificent,  of  Virginia,  28. 

Fort  Cumberland,  foundation  of,  99  ; 
assembly  of  the  British  forces  at, 
120;  march  from,  127;  ordered  to 
be  kept  up,  176, 

Fort  Necessity,  arrival  of  Captain 
Mackay  at,  91  ;  surrenders  to  the 
French,  95. 

Ninety-six,  Colonel  Cruger's  de- 
fence, of,  1306. 

William  Henry,  taken   by  the 

French,  182. 

Fox-hunting  in  Virginia,  225. 

Francis,  Colonel,  killed  at  Castleton, 
796. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  arrives  at  Frede 
rick  Town  as  Postmaster-General, 
118;  his  conversation  with  Gene- 
ral Braddock,  119;  services  per- 
formed by,  126;  his  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  241 ; 
letter  to  Lord  Howe,  590. 

Fraser,  General,  pursues  the  Ameri- 
cans, 793,  796 ;  wounded,  894,  895 ; 
his  death,  896  ;  his  funeral,  897. 

Frauuces,  Samuel,  steward  of  the 
President's  household,  1456. 

Frazier,  John,  the  Indian  trader,  54, 
68. 

Frazier,  Lieut,,  severely  censured,  78. 

Freemasons,  the,  bear  the  corpse  of 
Washington  to  the  grave,  1665. 

French,  on  the  Ohio,  prepare  for  hos- 
tilities, 45 ;  deserters  from  the, 
90  ;  triumph  of  the,  on  the  defeat  of 
the  British  at  Fort  Duqiiesne,  147 ; 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  992. 

French'Cieek,  fort  at,  60   64. 
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French  Revolution,  outbreak  of  the, 
1469  ;  the  news  welcomed  in  Ame- 
rica, 1470 ;  statement  of  Lafayette, 
1477;  gloomy  picture  by  Gou- 
verneur  Monis,  1504. 

Frest«l,  M.,  tutor  of  George  Wash- 
ington Lafayette  (Motier),  1614  ; 
accompanies  his  pupil  to  Europe, 
1640. 

Frontenac  Fort,  project  for  its  reduc- 
tion, 193;  taken  by  the  British, 
194. 

Fry,  Colonel,  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  Ohio  tribes,  50,  74  ;  division 
onder.  78 :  illness  of,  85 ;  his  death, 
88. 

•Funeral  of  Geoi^  Washington,*  a 
slanderous  libel  issued,  1566. 


Gabrouski,  Count,  a  Polish  volunteer, 
884 ;  death  of,  887. 

Gage,  Lieut.-Colonel,  serves  under 
Braddock,  135 ;  crosses  the  river 
Monongahela,  137  ;  wounded,  139  ; 
becomes  General,  and  is  appointed 
to  the  military  command  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, particulars  respecting, 
270  ;  proclamation  of,  271  ;  per- 
plexity of,  277  ;  his  military  mea- 
sures, 287  ;  remonstrance  to,  294 ; 
his  secret  measures,  300 ;  his  pro- 
clamation putting  the  province  un- 
der martiai  law,  322 ;  surprise  of, 
329 ;  his  correspondenc-e  with  Wash- 
ington, 368 ;  recalled  to  England, 
404. 

Gaither's  battalion,  serves  against  the 
Indians,  1515. 

Gambier,  Admiral,  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  fleet,  1039. 

Gamble,  Captain,  his  treatment  by 
the  British,  730. 

Ganseroort,  reinforcements  sent  to, 
834. 

Gandon,  manor  of,  in  Wiltshire,  10. 

Gates,  Captain  Horatio,  121  ;  particu- 
lan  relative  to,  296  ;  ap|x)int<Hl 
Ac^utantpGcoeral,  319;  his  arrival 


a*  the  camp,  360  ;  sent  to  Phila 
delphia,  5U3  ;  his  promotion,  t6. . 
question  of  command  between  him 
Hnd  ^ichuyler,  542  ;  set  at  rest, 
544  ;  appointed  to  command  in  Ca- 
nada, 515;  declines  to  co-operate 
with  the  Commimder-in-Chief,  683  ; 
proceedings  of,  672  ;  letter  of  Ge- 
neral Lee  to,  674;  letters  of  Schuy- 
ler to,  739 ;  ordei-ed  to  Ticonde- 
roga,  743 ;  remarks  on  his  position, 
756 ;  altercation  with,  757 ;  his 
petulant  letter  to  Washington,  758  ; 
his  representation  to  Congress,  761  ; 
offence  given  by,  762  ;  on  the  alert 
for  command,  807 ;  appointed  to 
the  Northern  depaitment,  809  ;  in 
high  spirits,  846 ;  his  hostilities 
with  the  pen,  847  ;  his  letter  to 
General  Burgoyne,  848  ;  intelligence 
received  by,  874 ;  reasons  assigned 
by,  876  ;  his  quairel  with  General 
Arnold,  878  ;  bides  his  time,  891  ; 
his  reception  of  General  Burgoyne, 
905 ;  neglect  of,  924 ;  his  de- 
spatch to  Congress,  925 ;  letter  of 
Washington  to,  926 ;  offei-s  to  resign, 
ib. ;  appointed  President  of  the 
Board  of  War,  942  ;  in  the  ascend- 
ant, 952  ;  perplexity  of,  953  ;  his 
letter  to  Washington,  954  ;  replied 
to,  i6. ;  his  projected  irruption  mto 
Canada,  958 ;  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, 959  ;  his  explanatory  letter  re- 
lative to  the  Congress  correspond- 
ence, 961  ;  challenged  by  General 
Wilkinson,  971;  charge  against, 
974;  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Wa'^hiugton,  990 ;  appointed  to 
command  in  the  l^outh,  1131, 1143; 
forces  under,  1 144  ;  flight  of,  1 146  ; 
reaches  the  village  of  Chailotte, 
1149;  his  letter  to  Washington, 
1151;  inquiry  into  his  conduct, 
1199;  reverses  of,  1220;  super- 
seded in  command,  ib. 
Genet,  Edmond  Charles  (Citizen  Ge- 
net), minister  from  the  Kiench  Re- 
public to  the  United  States,  1552; 
Hamilton's  descrij>tion  of  him, 
1.')')'.;     arriven    at    I'hiladolphJa, 
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1554;  presents  his  letter  of  cre- 
ience  to  Washington,  1556  ;  con- 
versation with  Jefferson,  1557  ;  au- 
thorizes the  capture  of  the  British 
vessel  Grange,  1558  ;  dissatisfaction 
at  the  decisions  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, 1559  ;  writes  an  indig- 
nant letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
1559;  warned  by  General  Mifflin 
about  the  Little  Sarah;  excessive 
anger,  1561 ;  interview  with  Jeffer- 
son, 1562  ;  gives  an  evasive  answer 
about  the  departure  of  the  Little 
Sarah,  1563  ;  puts  the  vessel  to  sea 
in  defiance  of  Washington,  1564; 
his  recall  desired,  1566;  proceeds 
to  New  York — enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, 1570;  informed  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  for  his  recall,  1571 ; 
angry  letter,  ib. ;  determines  to  ap- 
peal from  the  President  to  the  peo- 
ple, 1573  ;  Washington's  censure  of, 
1576;  fresh  instances  of  his  mis- 
chievous activity  and  audacity, 
1582  ;  determination  taken  to  su- 
persede his  diplomatic  functions, 
•leprive  him  of  the  consequent  pri- 
vileges, and  arrest  his  person,  1583  ; 
recalled,  1584. 

Gentlemen  Associators,  formation  of 
the,  171. 

George  Barnwell,  tragedy  of,  perform- 
ed at  Barbadoes,  47. 

,  Lake,  state  of  the  frontier  post 

on,  379. 

George  II.,  anecdote  of,  87. 

III.,  petition  to,  from  the  Ge- 
neral Congress,  314;  his  statue  at 
New  York  destroyed,  529. 

Georgia,  expedition  against,  1049  ;  re- 
duced to  submission,  1050. 

Germantown,  village  of,  and  its  envi- 
rons, 910  ;  battle  at,  ib. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  appointed  Envoy- 
Extraordinary  to  the  French  Re- 
public, 1643  ;  returns  to  America, 
1645. 

Gilbert  Town,  its  occupation  by 
Ferguson,  1211;  his  retreat, 
1212. 

Giles,   Mr.,   of  Virginia,    his  hostile 


speech  on  the  retirement  of  Wash- 
ington, 1692. 

Gist,  Christopher,  mission  of,  33 ; 
well  received  at  Muskingum,  39  ; 
his  treaty  with  the  Miami  tribes, 
41  ;  his  painful  journey  home,  42 ; 
surveys  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, 44 ;  settlement  of,  50,  92,  93  ; 
accompanies  Washington,  53,  66 ; 
his  presence  of  mind,  67  ;  suffere 
from  cold,  68. 

Glover,  Colonel,  harasses  the  British 
at  White  Plains,  620 ;  his  Marble- 
head  fishermen,  686. 

Gooch,  Captain,  intrepidity  of,  647 

Gouvion,  Colonel,  reconnoitres  the  Bri- 
tish posts  on  New  York  Island, 
1203. 

Goveraors  of  States,  Washington's 
circular  letter  to  the,  1379. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  his  resignation,  252. 

Grange,  a  British  vessel,  capture  of, 
1558. 

Grant,  General,  movements  of,  572  ; 
his  march  to  White  Marsh,  998. 

,   Major,    instructions   given  to, 

201  ;  surrenders  himself  prisoner, 
i6, ;  his  braggadocio  in  Parliament, 
299 ;  killed,  887. 

Grasse,  Count  de,  French  fleet  under, 
1290, 

Graves,  Admiral,  orders  the  bombard- 
ment of  Falmouth,  404 ;  an-ives 
with  his  fleet  before  New  York 
1135  ;  arrives  off  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1325;  engages  the  French 
fleet,  1326  ;  bears  away  for  New 
York,  1327. 

Graydon,  General,  visit  of,  to  the  Ame- 
rican camp,  776. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp,  project  for 
draining,  220. 

Kanawha,  visit  of  Washington 

to,  259. 

Meadows,  retreat  of  Washington 

to,  92  ;  note  on  the  affair  of  the, 
98  ;  death  of  General  Braddock  at, 
143. 

Tree,  a  Seneca  chief,  1504. 

Green,  Sarah,  Washington's  bequest 
to.  1702. 
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Greene,  Colonel,  killed.  1289;  par- 
ticulars respecting,  i6. ;  honours  at 
his  funeral,  1290. 

,  General  Nathaniel,  some  ac- 
count of,  354 ;  comments  of,  410  ; 
sjTnpathy  of,  444 ;  his  loyalty  in 
time  of  trouble,  i6, ;  struck  with 
the  apjieai-ance  of  a  young  officer, 
525 ;  his  illness,  578  ;  opinion  of, 
594 ;  advice  of,  668 ;  mission  of, 
736  ;  instructions  to,  764  ;  celerity 
of  his  movements,  859  ;  appointed 
Quartermaster-General,  986 ;  pre- 
cautions of,  1128  ;  resigns  the 
oflBce  of  Quartermaster  -  General, 
1137  ;  his  report  relative  to  Major 
Andre',  1186, 1187  ;  takes  command 
at  West  Point,  1196;  appointed  to 
conunand  in  the  South,  1199  ;  ar- 
rives at  Charlotte,  1221 ;  his  deli- 
cacy towards  General  Gates,  i6. ; 
destitute  state  of  his  troops,  1222  ; 
reorganizes  the  army,  1223  ;  sepa- 
rates his  forces  into  two  divisions, 
1224 ;  joins  Morgan  on  the  Catawba, 
1252  ;  changes  his  plans,  1253 ; 
despondency  of,  1256  ;  retreat  of, 
1257  ;  crosses  the  Dan,  1259 ;  his 
letters  describing  his  retreat,  1260  ; 
retreats  across  the  Haw,  1265;  re- 
ceives reinforcements,  t6.;  defeated 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  1269  ;  his 
aocoout  of  the  battle,  1270;  pur- 
sues Lord  Comwallis,  1271 ;  Wash- 
ington's anxiety  for,  1282;  precau- 
tion* of,  1^99  ;  his  retrograde  march 
into  Carolina,  1305 ;  takes  a  f>osition 
before  Camden,  i&. ;  crosses  the 
Saluda,  1308;  successes  of,  1312; 
his  operations  on  the  Hills  of  Santee, 
1333  ;  attacks  the  British  at  Lutaw 
Springs,  1335;  congratulated  by 
Washington,  1339;  his  death,  1417; 
his  amiable  character,  t&. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  their  origin, 
310;  take  arms  under  Ethan  Allen, 
ih. ;  return  home,  376. 

Greenway  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  31  :  decadence  of,  32,  165. 

Grenville,  George,  ministerial  policy 
of,  234. 


Grenville,  Lord,  explains  to  'Mr. 
Pinckney  the  instructions  of  No- 
vember, 1793,   1585. 

Grey,  Major-General  Sir  Charles,  sur- 
prises Wayne's  force,  864 ;  at  the 
battle  of  Germantown,  914;  his 
ravafnng  expedition  in  the  Now 
England  States,  1038  ;  "  surprises 
Baylor's  dragoons,  1045  ;  raised  to 
the  peerage,  1048. 

Gridley,  Colonel,  artillery  regiment 
organized  by,  323. 

Griffin,  Colonel,  in  the  Jereeys,  697. 

Grimes,  Miss,  of  Westmoreland,  mother 
of  Light-Hoi-se  Harry,  25. 

Guichen,  Count  de,  sails  for  Europe, 
1169. 

Guide,  an  Indian  one,  66  ;  his  ti'eachery, 
67. 

Guilford  Court  House,  battle  of,  1268. 

Gunpowder,  scarcity  of,  in  the  Ameri- 
can camp  before  Boston,  366. 


H. 

Hackensack,  retreat  of  the  American 
army  to,  654. 

Hale,  Captain,  fate  of,  1179;  his 
history,  i6. 

,  Colonel,  desertion  of,  796  ;  sur- 
renders to  the  British,  797  ;  his 
death,  t6. 

,  Sir  Matthew,  his  *  Contempla- 
tions '  a  favourite  book  with  Wjish- 
ington's  mother,  17. 

Half  Town,  a  Seneca  chief,  1504. 

Halket,  Major,  letter  of  Washington 
to,  188. 

,  Sir  Peter,  left  in  command  of 

the  baggage,  138;  killed,  140. 

Hall,  Colonel,  shot,  1255. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  account  of,  525: 
gallantry  of,  625;  his  skill  and 
energy,  777  ;  his  mission  to  General 
Gates,  931  ;  embarrassing  task  of, 
932  ;  emphatic  letter  of,  934  ;  sug- 
gestion of,  899;  Later  of,  1125; 
ordered  to  arrest  Arnold,  1172; 
returns  unsuccessful  to  Robinson 
House,  1173  ;  particulars  respect- 
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ing  Major  Andre  given  by,  1181  ; 
qualifications  of,  1239  ;  his  letter 
to  General  Schuylei-,  1239;  mis- 
understanding of,  1241  ;  appeal  of, 
1343  ;  leads  the  advance  of  the 
Annericans  at  the  siege  of  York 
Town,  lb.  ;  his  bravery,  1343, 
1345 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  1462  ;  on  the  French 
Revolution,  1471 ;  plan  for  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  1482  ;  sus- 
pected of  monarchical  sentiments, 
1487  ;  his  financial  arrangements, 
1501 ;  recommends  a  National  Bank, 
1502  ;  differs  from  Jefferson,  1531 ; 
urges  upon  Washington  the  policy 
of  a  re-election,  1 533  ;  Washington 
writes  to  him  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternal discord,  1537  ;  answers  in 
extenuation,  1538 ;  account  of 
Genet,  1553 ;  letter  of,  on  the 
affairs  of  France,  1554;  distmstful 
of  Genet's  promises,  1 564 ;  wishes 
to  retire  from  office,  1567  ;  opinions, 
1585  ;  rumour  that  he  is  to  be  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Great 
Britain — Monroe  objects  to  his  no- 
mination, 1586  ;  he  wishes  Wash- 
ington to  choose   another,   1587  ; 

•  Washington  writes  to,  1594  ;  sug- 
gests a  plan  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  public  debt,  1598;  retires  from 
office,  1599 ;  letter  from  Washing- 
ton, and  reply,  1599  ;  his  character 
of  Mr.  Rufus  King,  1620  ;  Washing- 
ton consults  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
retirement,  Hamilton's  letter,  1625 ; 
correspondence  with  Washington, 
1626  ;  writes  to  Washington  on  the 
event  of  a  w^ar  with  France,  1646  ; 
appointed  Inspector-General,  1649  ; 
Washington's  account  of  him  to  the 
President,  ib.  ;  assists  Washington 
in  the  organization  of  the  army, 
1654. 

Hamilton,  James,  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 37. 

Hammond,  Mr.,  the  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  complains  of 
Genet,  1554. 

Hampton,    Colonel,    his    injudicious 


conduct  at  Trydraffin,  865 ;  x- 
ploitsof,  1309. 

Hamtranck,  Major,  ordered  to  march 
beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  1514  ;  meets 
the  fugitives,  1518. 

Hanbury,  John,  a  wealthy  London 
merchant,  35. 

Hancock,  John,  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, 314  ;  excepted  from  the 
proffered  pardon,  322 ;  invites  Wash- 
ington to  be  his  guest,  1472 ;  point 
of  etiquette,  1473 ;  visits  Wash- 
ington, 1475. 

Hand,  Colonel,  and  his  riflemen,  567, 
568. 

Hardin,  Colonel,  defeated  by  the  In- 
dians, 1499,  1500  ;  murdered  by 
them,  1543. 

Harmer,  Brigadier-General,  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Indians,  1498. 

Harnage,  Major,  wounded,  876. 

Harris,  John,  an  Indian  trader,  197. 

Harrisson,  Colonel,  letter  of  Washing- 
ton to,  1054. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  exploit  of,  620. 

Haynie,  Sally  B.,  Washington's  be- 
quest to,  1702. 

Heath,  General,  exertions  of,  at  Con- 
cord, 304  ;  skilful  dispositions  of, 
at  Throg's  Neck,  615  ;  extracts 
from  his  memoirs,  624-6  ;  in  com- 
mand of  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  635;  his  stanch  adhe- 
rence to  orders,  666  ;  his  military 
punctilio,  667  ;  letters  of  Washing- 
ton to,  712,713;  failure  of  the 
expedition  under,  714. 

Hedge,  Solomon,  Esq.,  a  justice  of 
peace,  30. 

Hendrick,  a  famous  Mohawk  sachem, 
slain,  158. 

Henfield,  Gideon,  trial  and  acquittal 
of,  in  opposition  to  Washington, 
1565. 

Heniy,  Patrick,  his  celebrated  resolu- 
tions in  the  Virginian  House  of 
Burgesses,  236 ;  his  great  eloquence, 
282  ;  his  war  speech,  298;  anony- 
mous letter  to,  956  ;  appointed 
Envoy  to  France,  1657  ;  declines 
the  appointment,  1658. 
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Herkimer,  General,  in   command   of 
the  militia  in  Tryon  country,  78G  ; 
cheering  news  from,  828 ;  discon- 
tent of  his  troops,  829  ;  wounded, 
830;  his  death,  831. 
Hessian  troops  subsidised  by  England, 
496;    attack    on    their    posts   at 
Trenton,  684-689;  taken  prisoners, 
693 ;  their  treatment,  695  ;  their 
iuterriew  with  Washington,  694  ^ 
their  reception  by  the  people,  696  ; 
flight  of  the,  fix)m  the  Jerseys,  699 ; 
hunted  through  the  country,  700 ; 
conduct  of  the,  717. 
Heth,  Captain,  remarks  of,  on  the  re- 
treat from  Germantown,  915. 
Hickey,  Thomas,  execution  of,  521. 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  forts  in  the, 
51 1 ;  gathering  in  the,  533 ;  state 
of  their  defences,  881. 
Hill,  Lieut  .-Colonel,  his  skirmish  with 
the  Ameri«-ans  near  Skenesborough, 
795. 
Hinman,  Colonel,  commands  at  Ticon- 

deroga,  379. 
Hite,  Captain,  a  settler  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 28. 
Hobby,  the  sexton,  the  early  preceptor 

of  Washington,  14, 18. 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  affair  at,  1305. 
Holboume,  Admiral,  fleet  under,  182  ; 
joined  by  Lord  Loudoun,  183  ;  idle 
demonstration  by  his  fleet,  ib. ;  his 
fleet  shattered  by  a  storm,  184. 
Hopkin.son,  Francis,  sportive  reply  of 

Washington  to,  1407. 
Hotham,    Commodore,    fleet    under, 

sails  for  Georgia,  1049. 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Vifginia,  re- 
publicanism in  the,  101  ;  grant 
made  by,  102;  Washington  takes 
his  seat  in  the,  218. 
Howe,  Lord,  a  brave  young  nobleman, 
191 ;  killed,  192. 

,    the    Hon.    Colonel    William 

''brother  of  Lord  Howej,  serves  be- 
•  K'liec,  208;  become  General, 
oitres  the  works  at  Bunker's 
lli:i,  :i.'il ;  woundefl,  336  ;  his  jKjr- 
wmal  apj»earance,  350  ;  measures 
of,  406 ;  proclamations,  407  ;  his 


perplexity,   480,  481 ;  proposes  to 
evacuate  Boston,  482 ;  proceeds  to 
Halifax,  488  ;  arrives  before  New 
York,  523  ;  plan  concerted  by,  570  ; 
loss  of  troops  under,  577;  his  in- 
activity,   620 ;  reinforcements    re- 
ceived   by   him,    621  ;  movements 
of,    643 ;  hears    of   the    affair   at 
Trenton,   702  ;    sends   back    Lord 
Comwallis   to  the  Jerseys,  ib. ;  his 
life  at  New  York,   722  ;  j)repara- 
tions    of,    736 ;   his   head-quarters 
at  Brunswick,  768  ;  feigned  move- 
ments of,  772  ;  strategy  of,  773  ; 
evacuates    the    Jerseys,    774 ;    his 
anny  lands  ou  the  Elk  Kiver,  849; 
measures  to  check  him,  t6. ;  procla- 
mation of,  850  ;  neglects  to  follow 
up    his  advantage  at    Brandywine, 
862  ;    marches    into    Philadelphia, 
867  ;  proceeds  against  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Billingsport,  910;  attacks 
Fort  Mifflin,  929;  manoeuvres  of, 
943 ;  retreats  to  Philadeli)hia,  944 ; 
dissatisfaction  created  by  his  con- 
duct of  the  war,  995  ;  resigns,  «6. 
Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  correspondence 
of   Washington    with,    426 ;   por- 
trait of,  489  ;  anives  at  New  York, 
534 ;  declaration  of,  535 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Colonial  Governors,  ib. ;  his 
letter  to   Washington,  536 ;  offers 
to  compromise  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  590; 
conference  with,  591 ;  proclamation 
of,  664;  his  letter  to  Washington 
on  the  treatment  of  American  pri- 
soners, 730  ;  his  fleet  anchors  in 
the  Delaware,  909 ;  proceeds  with 
the  fleet   to    Newport,   1032;    his 
action  with  the  French  fleet,  1034; 
resigns  the   command  to  Admiral 
Gambier,  1039. 

,    an    American    General,    sent 

against   the    Pennsylvanian   muti- 
neers, 1383. 
Huddy,  Captain,  executed  in  revenge 

for  Philip  White,  1357. 
Hudson    Kiver,   invasion   of  the,  by 
British  ships,  531  ;  agitation  along 
the,  609;  Highland  pastes  of  the, 
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763  ;  advance  of  British  ships  up 
the,  883  ;  fortifications  on  the,  987  ; 
hostilities  on  the,  1062;  a  French 
fleet  anchored  on  the,  1570. 

Huger,  General,  his  camp  surprised 
by  Tarleton,  1115  ;  Greene's  direc- 
tions to,  1253. 

Humphreys,  Colonel,  his  letter  to 
Washington,  1424  ;  anecdote  of, 
1453. 

Huts  for  the  soldiers,  at  Valley  Forge, 
947. 


I. 


Improvements,  rural,  care  of  Wash- 
ington for,  1405. 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  drawn 
up  and  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
528  ;  read  to  the  troops,  529. 

Indian  friendship,  value  of,  37. 

hunting  camp,  visit  of  Washing- 
ton to  an,  258. 

Indians,  negociations  with  the,  391; 
expect  presents,  80 ;  medals  sent  to 
the,  89;  ravages  of  the,  152,  154, 
175;  insurrection  of  the,  known  as 
Pontiac's  war,  229,  230;  destroy 
Wyoming,  1042 ;  retaliatory  cam- 
paigns against  them,  1060  ;  frontier 
difficulties  with  the,  1498;  General 
St.  Clair  despatched  against  them, 
1505;  Wayne's  successful  campaign, 
1597;  treaty  with  them,  1615. 

Innes,  Colonel,  stationed  at  Wills* 
Creek,  a  frontier  fort,  99,  101;  a 
favourite  with  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
149,  150. 

Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  treaty  with 
the,  34, 

Isle-aui-Noix,  military  operations  at, 
390 ;  retreat  of  the  Americans  to 
517. 


J. 


Jack,  see  Captain  Jack. 

Jackson,     Ajidrew,    his    hostilitv   to 

Washington,  1630. 
Jacobin  Club,   formation   of  the,  in 

France,  1479. 


Jacobs,  Captain,  his  desperate  valour, 
172;  killed,  173. 

Jameson,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  informs 
Arnold  of  the  capture  of  Andre, 
1166. 

Jan  Yost  Cuyler,  mission  of,  843  ;  his 
stratagem  successful,  844. 

Jay,  Governor,  anecdote  of,  976. 

,  John,  his  brave  spirit,  611 ;  his 

letter  to  Washington,  1421  ;  cor- 
i-espondence  on  national  policy  with 
Washington,  ib.;  his  counsellor, 
1447 ;  appointed  Chief  Justice, 
1463;  proves  the  intention  of  Genet 
to  appeal  from  the  President  to  the 
people,  1573  ;  sent  as  a  special  en- 
voy to  Great  Britain,  1587;  Wash- 
ington writes  to,  1594  ;  writes 
to  Washington,  1601  ;  sends  the 
Treaty,  ib.;  comes  back  to  America, 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  ol 
New  York,  resigns  the  office  of 
Chief  Justice,  1602. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, escapes  Arnold's  attempt  to 
capture  him,  1237 ;  escapes  also 
from  Tarleton,  1300  ;  his  ridicule  of 
State  ceremonial,  1453;  his  charac- 
ter and  opinions,  1464;  his  favour 
for  the  patriot  party  in  France, 
1467;  letter  to  Thomas  Paine, 
1469;  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
1480 ;  his  apprehensions  as  to 
monarchical  tendencies,  1486;  his 
objections  to  the  National  Bank, 
1502;  wishes  the  revolution  to  be 
established,  1510  ;  reprints  Paine's 
'Plights  of  Man,'  1511;  wishes  to 
retire  from  office,  1522  ;  Washing- 
ton remonstrates,  ib.;  he  opposes 
Washington's  retirement,  1528;  dif- 
fers from  Hamilton,  1531  ;  has  a 
conversation  with  Washington,  1532 ; 
Washington  writes  to  him  on  the 
private  animosity  displayed,  1536; 
answersin  extenuation, 1539;  Morris 
writes  him  an  account  of  affairs  in 
France,  1547;  favourable  to  the  re- 
volutionists, 1554;  writes  to  Madi- 
son an  account  of  Genet's  reception 
by  Washington,  1556;  conversation 
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with  Genet  and  Washington,  1557; 
opinion  on  the  subjeit  of  the  prize 
taken  by  the  Americans,  1558; 
writes  to  Madison,  1560;  interview 
with  Genet  concerning  the  Little 
t«rah,  1563;  taken  ill,  and  retires 
to  the  country,  Washington  writes 
indignantly  to  him,  1564;  replies, 
1*6. ;  recommends  delicacy  in  the 
treatment  of  Genet,  1566;  account 
of  Washington's  anger  at  the  ribald 
lampoon,  ib. ;  wishes  to  retire  from 
office,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Wash- 
ington consents  to  remain  for  a 
time,  1568;  writes  to  Genet  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  measures 
taken  for  his  recall,  1571  ;  furnishes 
a  report  of  trade  of  the  United 
States,  1577;  rebuke  to  Genet, 
1578 ;  retires  from  the  Cabinet, 
letter  written  in  his  retirement, 
1579;  his  character  of  Washington, 
158U;  expresses  a  hope  that  war 
will  not  ensue,  1585;  writes  to 
Tench  Coxe,  1588;  writes  to  Mr. 
Monroe  in  Paris,  1621;  writes  to 
Washington,  reply,  1622;  declared 
Vice-President,  1631;  present  at  a 
farewell  dinner  given  by  Washing- 
ton, 1632;  takes  the  oath  as  Vice- 
President,  1633. 

Jersey,  patriotism  of  the  women  in, 
1083. 

prison-ship,  731. 

Jeraejs,  marauded  by  Knyphausen, 
1122;  evacuated  by  the  British, 
1129. 

Johnson  family,  the,  determined 
royalists,  343 ;  their  hostile  de- 
signs, 510. 

,    Colonel   Guy,  a  royalist, 

344,  381,  510. 

,  Sir  .lohn,  a  royalist,  capitu- 
lation  of,  464;  attempts   to  seize 
him,  510. 

,  General  William,  his  expe- 
dition »:  ''      .  n   Point,  156; 
reward*-:  vices,  159;  his 
influenct-      :..          ...  .Nation5,  114; 

Indian  warriors  under  him,  192; 
his  death,  344. 


Johnson's  Greens,  a  royalist  coi-ps, 
827,  830. 

Johnstone,  Governor,  his  arrival  at 
Philadelphia,  1000,  1002. 

Joncaire,  Captain,  a  veteran  diplo- 
matist, 43;  some  account  of,  ih.; 
his  mission  to  Logstown,  ib.i  his 
eloquence,  44  ;  his  belt  of  wampum 
rejected,  i6. ;  report  respecting,  56; 
proves  a  boon-companion,  58 ;  en- 
tertains the  Indian  sachfms,  59. 

Jones,  Lieut.,  his  attachment  to  Miss 
McCrea,  821  ;  shock  sustained  by 
her  murder,  823. 

Judicial  Department,  organizjition  of 
the,  1402. 

Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  appointment  of  the, 
1463. 

Julian,  Isaac,  reported  attack  by 
Indians  on  his  house.  153  ;  an 
exaggeration,  154. 

Jumonville,  the  French  commander, 
killed,  83 ;  dispute  about  the 
matter,  98. 

Juniata,  a  Delaware  village,  38  ;  the 
Wild  Hunter  of,  117.       ' 


Kalb,  Baron  de,  instructions  to,  1102. 

Kentucky,  splendid  scenery  of,  42 ; 
the  teiTitory  admitted  into  the 
Union,  1505. 

Keppel,  Commodore,  squadron  under, 
arrives  in  the  Chesapeake,  109. 

Kiashuta,  a  Seneca  sachem,  258. 

King,  Mr.  Rufus,  certifies  the  in- 
tention of  Genet  to  ai)peal  from 
the  President  to  the  people,  1573  ; 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  London, 
1620. 

King's  Bridge,  fortifications  at,  512  ; 
the  camp  at,  599. 

King's  Mountjiin,  battle  of,  1214. 

Kingston,  burnt  by  the  British,  890. 

Kittanning,  an  Indian  village,  de- 
struction of  the  Indians  at,  172. 

Knowlton,   Captain,    novel    rampart 
put  up  by,  331 ;  wounded,  602 
his  death,  603. 
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Knox,  Henry,  the  artillerist,  408; 
his  arrival  before  New  York,  474 ; 
his  visit  of  inspection  to  the  foils 
on  the  Hudson,  764  ;  his  agreeable 
qualities,  1206 ;  resolution  moved 
by,  1372  ;  military  society  formed 
by,  1378  ;  takes  leave  of  Washing- 
ton, 1389;  mission  of,  to  the 
Massachusetts  insurgents,  1423 ; 
his  character,  1449  ;  appointed  to 
the  War  Department,  1461  ;  dis- 
trustful of  Genet's  promises,  1564; 
proposes  peremptory  measures  with 
Genet,  1566;  produces  the  'Fu- 
neral of  George  Washington,'  ib.; 
General  Wayne  writes  to,  1597  ; 
retires  from  office;  writes  toWa^^h- 
ington,  reply,  1600 ;  appointed 
Major-General,  1649;  writes  to 
Washington,  1650;  answered,  1652; 
Washington  again  writes  to,  re- 
peating his  wish  that  he  should  be 
Major-General,  1652 ;  he  declines 
before  receiving  Washington's  letter, 
1653. 

Knyphausen,  apprehensions  of,  1084 ; 
exploit  of,  1085 ;  ravages  the  Jer- 
seys, 1122;  retreat  of,  1124; 
movements  of,  1125. 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  his  interview 
with  Washington,  747 ;  appoint- 
ment of,  ib. ;  his  services,  800. 


L. 


Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  his  romantic 
turn,  815;  appointed  Major-Gene- 
ral, ib.;  his  commission  honorary, 
817  ;  wounded,  858 ;  exploit  of, 
941 ;  appointed  to  command,  ib. ; 
disgust  of,  959 ;  his  disappointed 
hopes,  967  ;  hastens  back  to  Valley 
Forge,  968  ;  detached  to  keep  watch 
on  Philadelphia,  997  ;  his  position 
on  Barren  Hill,  998  ;  narrow  escape 
of,  ib. ;  his  project  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  1052  ;  his  reception  at 
the  French  Court,  1078  ;  letter  of 
Washington    to,    ib. ;    arrives    at 


Boston,  1106  ;  his  enthusiastic  re- 
ception, i6. ;  his  ardour  for  active 
service,  1202;  proposes  to  attack 
New  York,  1203;  encampment  of, 
1205  ;  detacliment  commanded  by, 
1257  ;  movements  of,  1280  ;  his 
appeal  to  the  soldiery,  1282;  his 
cautious  policy,  1299  ;  rapid  night 
march  of,  1301  ;  retreats  to  Green's 
Springs,  1304;  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions, ib. ;  his  sanguine  anticipations, 
1314  ;  instructions  of  Washington 
to,  ib. ;  his  operations  to  entrap 
Lord  Cornwallis,  1322  ;  fnendship 
of  Washington  for,  1353  ;  his  visit 
to  Washington,  1399;  farewell 
letter  of  Washington  to,  1403; 
his  message  to  Washington,  1477  ; 
his  letters,  1494;  sends  Washington 
the  key  of  the  Bastille,  1496; 
further  correspondence,  1507, 15u8; 
gloomy  picture  of  afiairs  in  France, 
1509 ;  receives  a  letter  of  congra- 
tulation from  Washington,  1511; 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1546;  goes  to  Paris, 
involved  in  the  downfall  of  the 
king,  1546  ;  forced  to  escape,  1547  ; 
Washington  writes  to  him,  1640; 
meets  his  son,  ib.;  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, and  answer,  1655;  Wash- 
ington's bequest  to,  1701. 

Lafayette,  George  Washington,  arrives 
in  Boston  under  an  assumed  name, 
1614 ;  kindly  received  by  Wash- 
ington, ib. ;  accompanies  him  to 
Mount  Vernon,  1634;  returns  to 
Europe,  1640. 

,  Madame  de,  Washington's 

letter  to,  1548 ;  her  subsequent 
fate,  1549. 

La  Force,  an  artful  agent  of  the 
French,  60  ;  suspicions  respecting, 
79  ;  force  sent  against,  182  ;  taken 
prisoner,  83 ;  sent  to  Winchester, 
84  ;  treatment  of,  85  ;  breaks  out 
of  prison,  104  ;  retaken,  and 
chained  to  the  floor  of  his  dungeon, 
105. 

Lake  George,  affair  at,  157. 

Lamb,  Captain,  his  attack  on  Quebec, 
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455 ;  anecdote  of,  456 ;  wounded, 
461. 

Lamb,  Colonel,  wounded,  753. 

Lam-ens,  Mr.,  President  of  Congress, 
937  ;  letter  of  Washington  to, 
1281. 

Laurens,  Lieut.-Colonel,  mission  of,  to 
France,  V227. 

Lear,  Mr.,  secretary  to  Washington, 
140  7,  1410,  16'62,  1664;  Wash- 
ington's secretary,  1500  ;  witnesses 
bis  anger  on  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  St.  Clair,  1519;  his  account  of 
Washington's  illness  and  death, 
1662  ;  also  of  the  funeral,  1665. 

Learned,  Colonel,  proposition  made 
through,  respecting  the  eT^cuation 
of  Boston,  482  ;  its  result,  483. 

Lechmere's  Point,  the  battery  at, 
429. 

Ledrard,  Colonel,  killed,  1319. 

Lee,  Captain,  exploit  of,  979  ;  thanked 
by  Washington,  ib. 

,    General     Charles,   account    of, 

289 ;  friendship  of  the  King  of 
Poland  for,  292  ;  his  letter  to  Ed- 
mund Burke,  293  ;  his  eccentrici- 
ties, and  fondness  for  dogs,  298  ; 
appointed  third  in  cc>mmand,  319  ; 
conduct  of,  340 ;  anecdote  of,  341  ; 
his  personal  appearance,  349,  673  ; 
bis  correspondeoce  with  General 
Borgoyne,  368 ;  his  policy  as  to 
Tory  governors,  441  ;  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Rhode  Island,  442;  his 
rigorous  measures,  443;  his  plan 
for  the  security  of  New  York.  449; 
instructions  to,  450;  his  transac- 
tions in  Connecticut,  ib. ;  policy  of, 
»&.;  letter  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  to,  452  ;  his  reply,  453 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  people  of  Con- 
oecticut,  ih.  ;  at  New  York,  465 ; 
menaces  of,  466 ;  his  treatment  ot 
the  Tories,  468  ;  his  plans  of  forti- 
fication, 467 ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Canada,  47o  ;  his  specula- 
tions on  titles  of  dignity,  ib. ;  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Southern 
ooionies,  489;  character  of,  491  ; 
his  letters  from   the  South,   iO. ; 


his  arrival  at  Charleston,  551  ; 
expected  in  the  camp,  613;  his 
letter  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
t6. ;  criticises  military  operations, 
6r6  ;  march  of,  623  ;  projects  of, 
655  ;  plans  of,  657  ;  letter  of,  to 
Colonel  Keed,  660 ;  arrives  at 
Peekskill,  665;  conduct  of,  667; 
crosses  the  Hudson,  ib.;  specula- 
tions of,  668 ;  his  tardy  march, 
671  ;  his  letter  to  General  Gates, 
674  ;  sui-prised  and  captured,  675 ; 
speculations  on  his  conduct,  676; 
his  captivity,  678 ;  request  of, 
726  ;  treatment  of,  727 ;  his  indul- 
gences as  prisoner,  980 ;  exchanged 
for  General  Prescott,  999  ;  again 
with  the  anny,  1005  ;  opinions  of, 
1006 ;  his  contradictory  conduct, 
1009;  retreat  of,  1013;  his  re- 
plies to  Washington,  1013-1015; 
corresponaence,  1020  ;  noble  reply 
of  Washington,  1021;  tried  by 
court-martial,  1022  ;  vindicates 
himself,  1023  ;  suspended  from 
command,  ib.  ;  his  abuse  of  Wash- 
ington, 1024  ;  his  rural  retirement, 
1025 ;  his  ♦  Queries  Political  and 
Military,'  ib. ;  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice, 1026;  his  death,  ib.;  his 
will,  1027  ;  manuscripts  left  by, 
ib. ;  his  generous  letter  to  Wayne, 
1069. 

Lee,  Mr.  Charles,  of  Virginia,  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General,  1614. 

— ,  Henry,  of  Virginia,  termed 
•*  Light  Horse  Harry,"  25  ;  his  ad- 
venturous exploits,  852  ;  his  at- 
tack on  Paulus  Hook,  1073  ;  his 
perilous  situation,  1075 ;  his  at- 
t»'mpt  to  capture  Arnold,  1 1 96  ; 
his  pursuit  of  Tarleton,  1262; 
service  in  South  Carolina,  1305  ; 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  1338  ;  his  cheer- 
ful character,  1415  ;  writes  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  presidency,  1423; 
Washington  writes  -to  him  as  go- 
vernor of  Virginiji,  1590  ;  apjM)inted 
to  the.  general  conunand  of  tlie 
troo[w,  1593;  W.'ishington  writes 
to  him  on  the  occa-sion,  ib.  ;  marches 
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into  the  western  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ib. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  his  great  elo- 
quence in  Congress,  282. 

,  Thomas,  president  of  the  council 

of  Virginia,  35. 

,  William,  Washington's   bequest 

to,  1696. 

,    Fort,    retreat    of  the   garrison 

from,  652. 

schooner,  capture  made  by,  425. 

Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  Chevalier,  60. 

Leitch,  Major,  wounded,  602 ;  his 
death,  603. 

Leslie,  Captain,  killed,  710. 

Letter  of  the  Senate  on  the  death  of 
Washington,  1691 ;  the  President's 
reply,  1692. 

Letters,  anonymous,  sent  to  Congress, 
956. 

Lewis,  George,  Washington's  bequest 
to,  1702. 

,  Major,  taken  prisoner  at  Fort 

Duquesne,  201. 

— — ,  Lawrence,  aide-de-camp  to  Ma- 
jor-General  Morgan,  1592  ;  Wash- 
ington invites  him  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, 1637;  becomes  attached  to 
Miss  Custis,  1639  ;  marries  her  at 
Mount  Vernon,  1656;  letter  from 
Washington  to,  on  slavery,  1666; 
Washington's  bequest  to,  1703. 

,  Mr.  Robert,  an  agent  of  .Wash- 
ington, 1512. 

Lexington,  battle  at,  302  ;  its  effects, 
306,  307. 

Liberty  Hall  Academy,  Washington's 
bequest  to,  1698. 

"  Light  Horse  Harry."  See  Lee, 
Henry. 

Lincoln,  Major-General,  in  command 
of  the  militia,  824  ;  troops  under, 
878  ;  sent  to  command  in  the 
South,  1050;  dilemma  of,  1098; 
strengthens  the  defences  at  Charles- 
ton, 1100  ;  councils  of  war  held 
by,  1116  ;  taken  prisoner  at 
Charleston,  1131 ;  secret  mission 
of,  1292  ;  failure  of  his  enterprise, 
1293  ;  cannonades  York  Town, 
1340. 


Lippencott,  Captain,  tried  for  the 
murder  of  Captain  Huddy  and  ac- 
quitted, 1358. 

Liston,  Mrs.,  wife  of  the  British 
Minister,  emotion  of,  at  the  leave- 
taking  of  Washington,  1633. 

Little  Egg  Harbour,  British  expedi- 
tion against,  1046. 

Little  Turtle,  an  Indian  chief,  defeats 
the  Americans,  1499,  1500. 

Lively  man-of-war,  opens  fire  upon 
Breed's  Hill,  328. 

Livingston,  Brigadier-General,  his  mi- 
litary experience,  527  ;  letter  from, 
566. 

Colonel,   military  ardour 


of,  871. 


,  Major,  his  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  784. 

Logstown,  promised  gathering  at,  40 ; 
council  of  the  Ohio  tribes  at,  50. 

Long,  Colonel,  his  perilous  situation 
near  Skenesborough,  795 ;  makes 
good  his  retreat,  796. 

Long  Island,  fortifications  at,  512  ; 
battle  of,  564 ;  plans  for  its  de- 
fence, 565 ;  defeat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans at,  574 ;  their  retreat  from, 
583;  in  possession  of  the  British, 
585. 

Loudoun,  the  Earl  of,  powers  given 
to,  163  ;  supports  Governor  Dun- 
widdie,  176 ;  ariives  at  Albany, 
178 ;  goes  into  winter  quarters, 
179;  representations  of  Washing- 
ton to,  180  ;  his  reception  of  Wash- 
ington, 181  ;  sails  for  Halifax,  182  ; 
comes  back  to  New  York,  183  ;  his 
*  return  to  England,  187. 

■  Fort,  founded  at  V/inchester, 


174. 

Louis  XVI.,  assists  the  Americans, 
1131 ;  escapes  from  Paris  ;  retaken 
at  Varennes,  1511  ;  takes  refuge 
in  the  National  Assembly,  1546  ; 
beheaded,  1550. 

Louisburg,  importance  of,  182;  well 
foitified  by  the  French,  183  ;  in- 
vested by  the  British,  189  ;  capitu- 
lates, 190  ;  the  colours  taken  at, 
placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  ib. 
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Lovcl,    Genera],    attacks    Penobscot, 

1071 ;  defeat  of,  1072. 
Lovell,    Mr.,  his   letter    to    General 

Gates,  757,  759,  935. 
Lower,  on  surnames,  cited,  3,  9. 
Loyal  Hannan,  a  military  post,  200 ; 

assemblage  of  the  British  army  at. 

203. 
Liueme,   Chevalier  de  la,  a  French 

minister,   1077  ;   his  reception  by 

Washington,    1078;   application  of 

Arnold  to,  1107  ;  its  refusal,  1108. 


M. 


McCrea,  Miss,  attachment  of  Lieut. 
Jones  to,  821  ;  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  822  ;  results  of  this  atro- 
city, 823  ;  allusion  to  her  murder, 
847. 

McDoQgall,  Brigadier-General,  force 
tmder,  737 ;  command  given  to, 
988  ;  his  death,  1418. 

McGowan's  Ford,  affair  at,  1255. 

McHenry,  Mr.  James,  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  War,  1614;  Washington 
writes  to  him  from  Mouut  Vernon, 
1635 ;  b^  Washington  in  the  event 
of  a  war  to  accept  the  command 
of  the  army,  1646 ;  instructed  to 
consult  Washington  upon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army,  1648;  meets 
Washington  at  Philadelphia,  1654  ; 
letter  from  Washington,  1659. 

Mackay,  Captain,  independent  com- 
pany under,  89. 

Mackenzie,  Captain,  his  correspond- 
ence with  Washington,  284. 

IfcLane,  Captain,  his  skirmish  with 
the  British,  943. 

Maclean  and  his  Highlanders  oppose 
Montgomery,  413;  re-embark  for 
Qoebn:,  414;  his  loyalty  and  va- 
lour, 439. 

McP}i<  r,  his  skirmish  with 

Co'  .  1301. 

Madison,  11  'i.oiiiiigton's  consultations 
with,  OR  his  retirement,  1525- 
1527;  JeSenoD  writes  to,  1560, 
1581  ;  debate*  on  the  subject  of 
bis  resolutions^  1581. 


Magaw,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Fort 
Washington,  spirited  reply  of,  644  ; 
is  obliged  to  surrender,  648. 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  487. 

Marion,  Francis,  character  of,  1217  ; 
called  the  Swamp  Fox,  t6. ;  his  re- 
treat, 1218;  loss  sustained  by, 
1311. 

Marquette,  Padre,  discovery  of,  33. 

Martin,  Colonel,  of  the  Virginian  Mi- 
litia, 165. 

Marseillaise,  the,  sung  in  New  York, 
1570. 

Marshall,  John,  appointed  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  French  Republic, 
1643;  returns  to  America,  1645; 
speech  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
1690. 

Maryland,  the  General  Assembly  of, 
presents  an  Address  to  Washington, 
1612. 

Mason,  George,  letter  of  Washington 
to,  245  ;  his  reply,  246. 

Mason,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  sends  an 
Abstract  of  the  Treaty  with  England, 
to  be  published  in  a  leading  oppo- 
sition  paper  in  Philadelphia,  1603. 

Massachusetts,  circular  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court  of,  243  ;  state  of  affairs 
in,  251,  285  ;  enlistment  of  troops 
in,  308  ;  state  of  the  soldiers  in, 
355 ;  insurrection  in,  1423,  1425  ; 
8uppresse<l,  1427. 

Matthews,  David,  the  Tory  Mayor  of 
New  York,  619. 

Mawhood,  Colonel,  march  of,  707  ; 
pursues  the  American  troops,  708  ; 
obliged  to  retreat,  709. 

Maxwell,  Major-General,  command 
given  to,  851  ;  his  skirmish  with 
the  British,  853;  letters  to,  1058, 
1059. 

Maynards,  Judge  of  Barbadoes,  his 
hospitality,  47. 

Meigs,  Colonel,  hardy  exploit  of,  754. 

Mercer,  Dr.  Hugh,  particulars  re- 
specting, 121;  fortunes  of,  146; 
wounded,  172,  his  recovery,  174. 

,  General  Hugh,  intentions  of, 

307;   in   commaiid    of  the   /lying 
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camp,  527  ;  council  of  war  at  his 
quarters,  706 ;   severely  wounded, 
708,  710;  his  death,  713. 
Mercer,    Mr,    John    H.,  letter    from 
Washington  to,  1666. 

,  Fort,  attacked  by  the  British, 

919;  they  are  beaten  off,  920. 

Miami  Tribe»,  message  from  the,  37  ; 
treaty  with  the,  40  ;  signally  de- 
feated, 52. 

Middiebrook,  camp  of  Washington  at, 
767. 

Middleton,  Cornet,  pui-sues  Champe, 
1197. 

Mifflin,  Adjutant-General,  his  hospi- 
tality, 434  ;  troops  under,  546  ; 
arrives  at  Long  Island,  579  ;  blunt 
reply  of,  to  Washington,  583  ;  fac- 
tion under  his  auspices,  923  ;  his 
letter  to  General  Gates,  936  ;  sends 
to  Genet  concerning  the  Little 
Sarah,  1561  ;  gives  orders  to  take 
possession  of  the  privateer,  1562. 

Fort,  situation  of,  918;  can- 
nonaded, 921 ;  attacked  by  General 
Howe,  929  ;  taken,  931. 

Militia,  American,  conduct  of  the,  174; 
their  exploits,  720 ;  insufficiency 
of  the,  733  ;  mutiny  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1383. 

■  laws,  reformed,  159. 

Mingo  Town,  warlike  preparations  at, 
257. 

Mischianza,  or  Regatta,  described,  996. 

Mohawk  Valley  ravaged,  1200. 

Monckton,  Brigadier,  services  of,  208. 

,  Colonel,  killed,  1016  ;  his 

burial-place  and  memorial,  1018. 

Plonk's  Corner,  exploits  of  Tarleton 
at,  1115. 

Monmouth  Court  House,  battle  of, 
1012. 

Monongahela,  river,  54 ;  passage  of 
the  troops  over  the,  136. 

Monro,  Colonel,  his  brave  defence  of 
Fort  William  Henry,  182  ;  capitu- 
lates to  the  French,  183. 

Monroe,  James,  objects  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hamilton  as  Special  Envoy 
to  Great  Britain,  1586 ;  succeeds 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  1589;  presents 


the  American  flag  to  the  Conven- 
tion, 1589 ;  Jefferson  writes  to, 
1621 ;  recalled  from  Paris,  1623  ; 
letters  received  from,  1623-1624; 
Washington's  reply,  1624  ;  address 
of  the  French  Directory  to,  1641. 

Montcalm,  his  capture  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  182  ;  position  defended  by, 
.  192  ;  his  death,  215. 

Montgomery,  General  Richard,  account 
of,  382 ;  invests  St.  John's,  393  ; 
on  the  treatment  of  Ethan  Allen, 
412  ;  his  generous  conduct,  413 ; 
vexations  of,  418  ;  intends  to  re- 
sign, 420 ;  arrives  before  Quebec, 
454;  his  plan  of  operations,  ift. ; 
attacks  the  city,  455 ;  projects  an 
escalade,  457  ;  killed,  459-461. 

,  Fort,  situation  of,  882  ; 

taken,  886 ;  its  gallant  defence, 
887. 

Montmorency,  the  falls  of,  209 ;  check 
of  Wolfe  at,  210. 

Montour,  Andrew,  a  Canadian  inter- 
preter, 37. 

Montreal,  capitulates  to  the  British, 
217  ;  failure  of  Allen's  attempt 
against,  395 ;  surrender  of,  to  Mont- 
gomery, 417. 

Montresor,  Captain,  flag  of  truce 
brought  by,  603 

Morgan,  Daniel,  his  corps  of  riflemen, 
363;  at  Quebec,  459;  takes  the 
command  on  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery, 460;  surrenders,  461  ;  sent 
to  the  2s'orth,  814;  success  of  his 
riflemen,  874 ;  harasses  the  British, 
894;  movements  of,  1244;  pur- 
sures  Tarleton,  1245;  defeats  him, 
1248;  pushes  for  the  Catawba, 
1249 ;  pursued  by  the  British, 
1250 ;  retires  beyond  the  Yadkin, 
1257;  writes  to  Washington,  who 
replies,  1591  ;  stationed  for  the 
winter  in  the  disaffected  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  1594. 

Morris,  Robert,  letter  of  Washington 
to,  701 ;  letter  of  Colonel  Campbell 
to,  728 ;  his  zeal  and  activity, 
1291 ;  his  hospitality,  1320. 

,  Colonel  Roger,  a  royalist,  his 
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hoase  occupied  bv  Washington, 
600. 

Morris,  Gouvemeur,  his  opinions  of 
the  patriot  party  in  France,  1467  ; 
gloomy  picture  ot  the  st^te  of  afiiiirs, 
1508 ;  minister  at  the  French  court, 
1 545 ;  account  of  M.  Lafayette  and 
of  affairs  in  France,  1547,  1549; 
announces  Genet's  recall,  1584; 
his  own  recall  requested,  1588; 
letter  from  Washington  to,  1617. 

Morristown,  American  army  encamped 
at,  718  ;  their  sufferings  at,  1081, 
1097. 

Mortar,  a  prize  one,  named  '  The 
Congress,'  425. 

Motier,  name  assumed  by  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  1614. 

Moultrie,  Governor,  proclamation 
from,  to  check  enlistment  in  South 
Carolina,  1583. 

,  Fort,  exchanges  shots  with 

Admiral  Arbuthnot's  fleet,  1114; 
surrenders  to  the  British,  1117. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  Washing- 
ton, origin  of  its  name,  1 7  ;  menac^ 
by  the  British,  1*^^85;  Washington 
retires  to,  1392;his  lifethere,l397  ; 
dies,  and  is  buried  there,  1665. 

Mourning  rings,  bequests  of,  by  Wash- 
ington, 1702. 

Mowat,  Lieut.,  a  British  oflScer,  de- 
stroys Falmouth,  403,  404. 

Murdering  Town,  65  ;  party  of  In- 
dians at,  V). 

Murray,  Brigadier-General,  snocess  of, 
214;  takes  poweMion  of  Quebec, 
215;  sallies  oat  of  Quebec  and 
driven  back,  216;  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  a  British  fleet,  ib. 

,  William  Charles,  American 

Minister  in  Holland,  the  President 
nominates  him  minister  pleni[)o- 
tentiary  to  the  French  Kepublic, 
1657. 


,  Mrs.,  regales  British  generals, 

•nd  thus  saves  Putnam's  force, 
599. 

Mu'  \  senrices  of,  45  ;  ap- 

I  ,89;  reply  of  Wash- 


Musgrave,  Qolonel,  his  defence  of 
Chew's  house,  913. 

Muskingum,  reception  of  Gist,  the  ex- 
plorer, at,  39. 

Mutiny  of  the  Jersey  troops,  1057 ; 
of  the  Connecticut  line,  1109;  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  line,  1235 ;  of 
the  Pennsylvanian  militia,  1383. 

N. 

Xash,  General,  killed,  915. 

Navigation,  internal,  observations  on, 
1301,  1404;  mention  of,  in  Wash- 
ington's will,  1697. 

National  Bank,  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a,  1502. 

Negroes  on  his  estates,  Washington's 
benevolent  provisions  for  in  his  will, 
1695,  1699. 

Nelson,  Governor  of  Virginia,  his 
patriotic  self-devotion,  1331, 1340. 

,  Mr.,  Secretary,  peimitted  by 

Lord  Cornwallis  to  leave  York 
Town,  1341 ;  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, i6. 

Neperan,  valley  of  the,  the  American 
and  French  troops  encamped  in  the, 
1294. 

Neutral  ground,  a  beautiful  region, 
its  situation,  1162. 

Nevil,  General,  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue, his  house  attacked  by  the 
Pennsylvanian  insurgents,  1590. 

Nevil's  Cross,  the  famous  battle  of,  7. 

New  Brunswick,  retreat  of  Washing- 
ton to,  659. 

Newbury,  discontent  of  the  army  at, 
1365. 

New  England,  discontents  in,  231. 
See  Boston. 

New  Hampshire  grants,  309;  the 
settlers,  or  "  Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  310. 

New  Haven,  taken  by  the  British, 
1064. 

New  Jersey  roused  to  arms,  717. 

New  London,  Arnold's  expedition 
agaiant,  1318. 

Newport,  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  at, 
1031  ;  French  camp  at,  1133. 
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New  Tappan,  massacre  at,  1045. 

New  York,  Congress  held  at,  238  ; 
popular  agitation  at,  239 ;  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of,  374  ;  letter  of 
Allen  to  the,  ib. ;  power  and  posi- 
tion, 342 ;  its  naixed  population, 
343  ;  plan  for  the  security  of,  449  ; 
uneasiness  at,  452 ;  dangers  in  the 
interior  of,  465  ;  the  city  and  river 
fortified,  467  ;  arrival  of  Washing- 
ton at,  494;  designs  of  the  British 
against,  518;  arrival  of  a  British 
fleet  at,  521  ;  more  ships  at,  530 ; 
fresh  agitation,  533  ;  arrival  of  Lord 
Howe,  534  ;  force  of  the  British, 
558 ;  alarm  of  the  people,  562  ; 
question  of  abandoning  the  city, 
585,  594;  operationsof  the  British, 
596  ;  great  fire  at,  603  ;  warlike 
preparations,  881  ;  projected  sur- 
prise of,  933,  1084;  plan  for  its 
reduction,  1107;  proposed  attack 
on,  1134;  rejected  by  Washington, 
1233  ;  attempts  upon  postponed, 
1314  ;  reports  circulated  in,  1356  ; 
evacuation  of,  by  the  British,  1377  ; 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, 1388 ;  rejoicings  at,  1389  ; 
triumphant  entry  of  Washington 
into,  1439  ;  enthusiastic  reception 
of  Genet  at,  1570  ;  meetings  held 
at,  to  oppose  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  England,  1604. 

Niagara,  Fort,  taken  by  the  British, 
206. 

Nicola,  Colonel,  his  extraordinary 
letter  to  Washington,  1361. 

Nicholson,  John,  the  interpreter,  256, 
258. 

Ninety-six  Fort,  attack  upon,  1307. 

"No  Flint,"  a  name  bestowed  on 
Major-General  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
1048. 

Non-impoi-tation  associations,  influence 
of,  251. 

Nook's  Hill,  attempt  to  fortify,  483. 

North  Carolina  and  its  people,  1121  ; 
difficulties  of  its  invasion,  1140. 

North,  Lord,  administration  of,  252  ; 
his  Bill  for  the  Exportation  of  Teas 
to  the  Colonies,  266 ;  his  *'  Con- 


ciliatory Bills  "  pasced,  992  ;  morti- 
fication of,  1351. 

Norton,  Lieut.-Colonel,  his  attack  on 
Young's  house,  1087. 

Norwalk,  devastations  at,  1065. 


o. 

OflScers,  questions  as  to  the  rank  of, 

103. 
,    British     and     American, 

letters  of,  586,  587. 
,   foreign,   commissions   to, 

745. 
Ogden,  Colonel,  his  project  to  capture 

Prince  William  Henry,  1355. 
O'Hara,    General,    his    reception    by 

Washington,  1349. 
Ohio,   council    of  the  tribes  of,   56 ; 

rumours  from   the,  79 ;  perfidy  of 

the   tribes  of  the,  171  ;    treaty  of 

peace  with  them,  204  ;  mission  of 

Washington  to,  254,  257. 

Company,  a  chaitered  associa- 
tion, 35 ;  bring  their  plans  into 
operation,  37. 

Valley,    English    and    French 

claims  to  the,  33. 

Oldham,  Colonel,  ordered  to  explore 

the    Indian  countrv,  1515;  killed, 

1518. 
Orangeburg,  arrival  of  Lord  Rawdon 

at,  1307. 
Oriskany,  battle  of,  829. 
Orleans,  Isle  of,  landing  of  the  British 

on  the,  208. 
Oniie,     Captain    Robert,   110,  111 

wounded,    140 ;  alluded  to,   143  , 

journals  of,  144. 
Oswego,  captured  by  the  French,  178. 
Otis,  James,  on  American  rights,  233. 
OtUiwas,  massacre  committed  by,  69. 
Otterbourne,  the  battle  of,  8. 


P. 


Paine,  Thomas,  author  of  *  The  Rights 
of  Man,'  623;  his  opinion  of 
Washington,  677. 

Palatine,  Counts,  royal  state  of  the,  2. 
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i  itris,  1.  olonel,  828  ;  taken  prisoner, 
831. 

Parker,  Colonel,  of  Virginia,  opposed 
to  FL«her  Ames,  1581. 

,  Sir   Peter,  fleet  under,   552, 

1049;  wounded,  554. 

ParM)ii,  a  fighting,  839. 

Patriot  party  in  France,  different 
views  taken  of  the,  by  Jefferson 
and  Gouvemeor  Morris,  1467, 

Patterson,  Colonel,  his  interview  with 
Washington,  537. 

Paulding,  John,  captures  Major  Andre, 
1164;  interrogates  him,  1165. 

Paulas  Hook,  attack  on,  1073  ;  taken 
by  the  Americans,  1075. 

Pearce,  Mr.,  anecdote  related  by, 
1428. 

Peekskill,  arrival  of  Washington  at, 
633  ;  operations  of  the  British  in, 
737. 

Pennsylvania,  new  road  through, 
199;  revolt  of  the  troops  and 
militia  in,  1229,  1382;  insurrec- 
tion in,  1589. 

Penobscot,  expedition  against,  1071. 

Percy  Lord,  goes  to  the  assistance  of 
Colonel  Smith,  304 ;  harassed  in 
his  retreat,  305;  attack  of  on  Fort 
Washington,  622. 

Perkiomeii  Creek,  retreat  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to,  914,  917. 

Peters,  Richard,  secretary  of  Governor 
Morris,  122. 

Petit  Democrat,  Le,  name  given  to 
the  ♦  Little  Sarah,'  1561. 

Philadelphia,  meeting  of  the  General 
Congren  at,  279 ;  proceedings  at, 
280 ;  its  declaratory  resolutions, 
283;  second  General  Congress  at, 
314  ;  federal  union  formed  at,  ih. ; 
march  of  the  American  army 
thnmsrh,  819;  disturbed  state  of, 
■  of  General  Howe  into, 
t'-d  attack  on,  938  ;  in- 
t»>i>-<i  i,y  itie  American*,  978;  de- 
parture of  tnopt  from,  1000 ; 
arrival  of  Comiiii«ioiien  from  Eng- 
land at,  1001 ;  preparations  for 
evacuating,  1005 ;  the  British  quit 
the  dty,   1007  ;   coostematioo  at. 


on  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvanian 
troops,  1232;  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion of  Washington  at,  1320;  the; 
American  troops  pass  through,  i6. 
arrival  of  the  French  troops  at, 
1321 ;  meetings  held  at,  to  oppose 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with 
England,  1604. 

Philippa,  Queen,  distinguishes  her- 
self, 7. 

Philips,  General,  detached  against 
Portsmouth,  1282  ;  ravages  the 
country,  1284;  his  death,  1286. 

Philipse,  Miss,  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, 1 63  ;  Washmgton  her  ad- 
mirer, 164. 

Phoenix  and  Rose  men-of-war  proceed 
up  the  Hudson,  531. 

Pichon,  M.,  French  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  the  Hague,  1657. 

Pickering,  Colonel  Timothy,  succeeds 
Knox  in  the  War  department,  1600  ; 
writes  to  Washington  on  the  Treaty, 
and  requests  his  retuin  to  Phila- 
delphia, 1607 ;  made  Secretary  oi 
State,  1613;  Washington  requests 
him  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pinckney  stating  all  the  complaints 
alleged  by  the  French  minister 
against  the  Government,  1630. 

,  Colonel,  succeeds   General 

Greene,  1138. 

Pigot,  General,  repulsed  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  332. 

"  Pilgrims,"  founders  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  231. 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Munroe,  1623;  the 
French  Directory  refuse  to  receive 
him,  and  oi-der  him  to  leave  the 
territories  of  the  Republic,  1642; 
appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary , 
1643;  returns  to  America,  ,1645  ; 
appointed  Major-General,  1'349  ;  ar- 
rives at  New  York,  1652;  assists 
Wahhington  in  the  organization  of 
the  anny,  1 654. 

,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  American 


minister  in  London  writes  to 
Washington,  1585;  resigns  his 
office,  1620. 
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Piqua,  Indian  town  of,  40 ;  diplomacy 

at,  41. 
Pitcaim,  Major,  his  success  at  Lexing- 
ton, 302  ;  killed,  338. 
Pitt,  William  (the  elder;,  his  able  ad- 
ministration, 187. 
Planters  of  Virginia,  their  intercourse 

with  the  mother  country,  223. 
Point  Levi,  near  Quebec,  209,  210, 

211. 
Pomerov,  General,  his  character,  324 ; 

at  Bunker's  hill,  332,  337. 

Poniatowsky  elected  king  of  Poland, 

291 ;    his  friendship    for   G^ieral 

Lee,  292. 

Pontiac,  war  of,  229  ;  threat  of,  256. 

Pope,   Jliss  Anne,  married  to  John 

Washington,  12. 
Porterfield,  Colonel,  Virginian  troops 

under,  1143. 
Portobello,  capture  of;  15,  20. 
Potomac  River,  24  ;  swollen  by  heavy 

rains,  28  ;  fishing  in  the,  226. 
Prescott, •Colonel  William,  his  influ- 
ence with  the  New  England  Militia, 
324 ;  at  Bunker's  Hill,  328,  336. 
,  Genera],  letter  of  Ethan  Al- 
ien to,  396  ;  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Americans,  799. 
Prestnn,   Major,   his  defence   of   St. 
John's,  394  ;  capitulation  of,  413. 
Prideani,     Brigadier-Goieral,     205 ; 

kiUed,  206. 
Princetown,  action  at,  709. 
Pringle,  Captain,  engages  the  Ameri- 
can flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain,  637. 
Prisoners,   negotiations   for    the    ex- 
change of  605,  723 ;   referees  ap- 
pointed   for    this    purpose,    725 ; 
treatment  of,  729. 
Prisoners,  American,  executed,  1209. 
Provincials,   or   hasty    levies,    304 ; 

their  military  ardour,  305. 
Pulaski,  Count,  f>articulars  relative  to, 
852  ;  command  given  to,  861 ;  troop 
of  horse  under,  1046  ;  slain,  1079. 
Punishments,  military,  170. 
Putnam,  General  Israel,  particulars  re- 
specting, 289  ;  advocates  fortifying 
the  heights   at   Boston,  324;' en- 
deavours   to   rally   the    troops    at 
Bunker's  Hill,  337;  his  bravery, 


338  ;  his  sterling  merits,  357  ;  the 
prize-mortar,  425 ;  his  operations 
at  Lechmere  Point,  429  ;  his  want 
of  f)owder,  431  ;  exploit  of,  471 ; 
its  dramatic  consequences,  472  ; 
enters  Boston,  486  ;  takes  command 
of  New  York,  492  ;  his  military 
projects,  555 ;  appointed  to  com- 
mand at  Long  Island,  569  ;  aban- 
dons New  York,  598  ;  loss  sustained 
by,  599  ;  in  command  of  Philadel- 
phia, 670  ;  advice  to,  719  ;  in  com- 
mand on  the  Hudson,  765 ;  on  the 
alert,  813;  reply  of.  t&.j  intelli- 
gence received  by,  881 ;  outwitted, 
885  ;  retreat  of^  888  ;  projects  the 
taking  of  New  York,  933. 

Putnam,  Major,  report  of^  191. 

Pyle,  Colonel,  skirmish  with  Lee, 
1263 ;  wounded,  ib. 


Quaker  Hill,  affair  at,  1037. 

Quebec,  surrenders  to  the  British, 
215  ;  anticipations  of  success  at, 
420  ;  reinforced,  437 ;  alarm  at, 
439;  siege  of  by  the  Americans, 
455 ;  abortive  attempt  on,  459. 

Quimby  Bridge,  action  near,  1311. 

Quinze  Chiens,  British  force  at,  508. 


Rahl,  Colonel,  in  command  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton,  681 ;  fond  of 
music,  t6.;  severely  wouuded,  691 ; 
attentions  paid  to,  692 ;  his  death, 
693 ;  character,  694. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  letter  from 
Washington  to,  1075;  writes  to 
Washington  on  the  sulyect  of  his 
re-election,  1534;  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  prize  taken  by 
the  Americans,  1558  ;  made  Secre- 
tary of  State,  1579  ;  Washington 
requests  him  to  let  him  know  if  his 
presence  is  required  at  Philadelphia, 
1607;  his  resignation  and  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct,  1609 ;  Wash- 
ington's reply,  1610;  prepares  a 
pamphlet  in  explanation  of  his 
conduct,  1610;  Washington  permits 
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him  to  make  unlimited  djsdosmvs, 
1611  ;  his  viodicatioa  apfiears, 
1613 ;  he  etprtsaa  oootritioa  fot 
the  aqieritj  with  whkfa  he  had 
qwkcD  of  Wadiington  in  a  letter 
to  tiie  Hob.  Bosluod  Washington, 
1613. 
londolph,  PejUm,  his  pc^xilarity, 
170.;  elected  Hoderator  of  the 
House  of  Bargesaes  in  Viiginia, 
250. 

Rank,  military,  qaestions  of,  357. 

Kawdon,  Loni,  troops  aoder,  1 101 ; 
commands  on  the  frontier  <^  Caro- 
fina,  1140;  in  command  of  the 
Bfitishannj,  1216;  takes  postal 
WinnsbonN^  1217;  reinforced, 
1305;  operatk»s  against,  1307; 
retuas  to  Europe,  1312. 

Ri^stown,  forces  collected  at,  200. 

Beamitii^  aorioe  in  Virginia,  73; 
<fifficalties  in,  409. 

Red  Bnk,  destmctioa  of  the  works 
at,  937. 

Reed,  Joseph,  Secretary  to  Washing- 
"  359;  retires,  1406; 
a  Colonel  and  Adjutant- 
General,  536  ;  upholds  Washing- 
ton's militarj  rank  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  British,  536 ;  diqjar^ii^ 
letter  of,  coBceming  Washin^oo, 
653;  letter  of  General  Lee  to, 
660;  iwmmiixm  the  enemjs 
posts,  698;  surprises  a  British 
picket,  703;  his  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, 769 ;  at  hend-qoarters  as  a 
Tolnnteer,  938 ;  his  narrow  esc^K, 
943 :  Us  letter  to  the  Preskient  of 
theP— syhMiimfafisiatare.946; 
noble  Rpl  J  oi;  to  an  odcr  of  a 
bribe  1003 ;  hk  hostility  to  Go- 
■eral  Amofai,  1090;  as  Presidait 
of  Pcnnsylrania,  treats  with  the 
■attaeers,  1233  ;  his 
with  them,  1225. 

of 


RepnbHflMim 

bUes,101. 
Rhode   Island, 


6a 

intlMCokiifalAMm. 

haiwaed  br  WaDaoe 
442 ;  Lse  sent  to 


its  rdief,  442 ;  arriTal  of  a  French 

fleet  at,  1031. 
Ridiard  C<Bcr  de  Lion,  his  crusade  to 

the  Holy  Land,  4. 
Rifle-drer>s,   Indian,   adopted   bj  the 

troops,  197. 
Riyer  Yeomanry,  army  of  the,  539. 
Robinson,  Bereriy,  the  scfaocJMlow  of 

Washington,  163. 

,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  the  House 


of  Burgesses  id  Virginia,  236. 

Sir  Thomas,    Secretary  of 


State,  113. 

■,    House,    Ainokfs    head- 


quarters at,  1154. 

Rodbambean,  Count  de,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  an  auxiliary  French 
foroe,  1132;  his  despatdi  to  Ver- 
gennes,  •&  ;  his  admiration  of  Wash- 
ington, 1169 ;  concerts  <yerations 
with  him,  1290;  critical  position 
of,  on  a  reconnaissance,  1296; 
letters  of  Washington  to,  1418, 
1470 ;  account  of,  1649,  1644,  and 
note. 

R(^ers,  Robert,  a  Tory  arrested  by 
Wadungton,  606;  rdeaaed,  when 
he  raises  a  onrps  called  the  Queen's 
Rai^jers,  A. 

Roond-jadEets  and  Rifle-shirts,  brawl 
between,  436;  how  quieted  by 
Washington,  A. 

Rugeley,  Colonel,  lodicroos  capture 
of,  1223. 

Rutledge,  Goremor  of  Carolina,  pow- 
ers yested  in,  1100;  exertioos  of, 
1114;  writes  to  Washii^^ton  for 
akL1225. 


Sag  Harboor,  snoosM  of  the 
in,  754. 

Sarah,  the  Little,  a  British  merchant 
Tcasd,  eapCared  by  a  French  pri- 
raieer,  di^tes  about,  1561. 

St.  Clair,  General  Schuyler's  iastnw* 
tions  to,  760;  calls  a  oooncfl  ol 
war,  792;  eraenatas  Ticomkrap, 
ih. ;  his  retreat,  796 ;  raochss  Fort 
Edwani,  797;  sonunoaod  to 
qtwters,  809{  dosprtdwd  a| 
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the  Indians.  1505  ;  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  West,  1512  ; 
third  expedition,  1513;  mistakes  a 
river,  1514  ;  encampment  of,  1515; 
concerts  his  plans  with  Colonel 
Oldham,  ib. ;  coolness  in  action, 
1516;  defeat,  1517;  desires  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  1525; 
wishes  to  retain  his  commission, 
1526;  resigns,  i6.;  explicitly  excul- 
pated by  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  1527. 

St.  Clair,  Sir  John,  his  tour  of  inspec- 
tion of  Maryland,  108  ;  threats  of, 
115  ;  crosses  the  river,  136  ;  dismay 
of  his  troops,  139. 

St.  Cuthbert,  esteemed  a  titular  saint, 
1 ;  banner  of,  6. 

St.  John's,  surprised  and  taken  by 
Arnold,  313  ;  the  Fort  of,  nobly 
defended,  304;  siege  of,  412  ;  ca- 
pitulation of  the  garrison  of,  41 3. 

Island,  ravages  at,  425. 

St.  Lawrence,  passage  of  the,  by  Ar- 
nold, 438. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  before  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, 826 ;  his  appeal  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tryon  Country,  832  ; 
harassed  in  his  retreat,  845. 

Salem,  general  election  at,  294 ;  self- 
constituted  Congress  at,  ib. 

Savannah,  taken  by  the  British,  1050 ; 
the  French  and  the  British  repulsed 
at,  1079. 

Scammel,  Colonel,  blunder  of,  582  ; 
taken  prisoner,  1331  ;  his  death,  ib. 

,  Major,  has  charge  of  Major 

Andre,  1180. 

Scarooyadi,  successor  to  the  Half-King, 
taken  by  the  French,  130  ;  released 
by  his  own  warriors,  »6.  ;  his  son 
killed  by  mistake,  133  ;  his  opinion 
of  Braddock,  155. 

Schuyler,  Major-General,  account  of, 
339  ;  appointed  Governor  of  New 
York,  345 ;  his  mission  to  Ticon- 
derago,  378 ;  his  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, 378 ;  difficulties  experienced 
by,  380  ;  express  from  Washington 
to,  384  ;  proceeds  to  the  Isle  aux 
Noix,  385 ;  his  operations,  390 ; 
his  illness,  391  ;  annoyances  of, 
397  ;  his  indignation,  419  ;  intends 


to  resign,  420;  expostulations  of 
Washington  to,  421  ;  his  magna 
nimous  reply,  422 ;  his  conduc 
towards  a  captive  foe,  423  ;  con-e- 
spondence  of  Washington  with,  463 ; 
generous  conduct  of,  465  ;  clamour 
against,  501  ;  his  vindication,  502 ; 
question  of  command  between  him 
and  Gates,  542  ;  set  at  rest,  544  ; 
representations  of,  734  ;  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Northern  department, 
738  ;  writes  to  General  Gates,  739  ; 
indignation  of,  740  ;  his  reproachful 
letter,  741;  Committee  of  Inquiry 
on  his  conduct,  744-745  ;  his  cor- 
dial reception  at  Albany,  760  ; 
arrives  at  Ticonderoga,  780  ;  has- 
tens to  Fort  George,  781  ;  reinforce- 
ments sent  to,  8U0 ;  exigences  of 
his  situation,  801  ;  summoned  to 
head-quarters,  809  ;  prejudices 
against,  811  ;  appeals  to  General 
Stark,  833  ;  superseded,  834 ;  his 
noble  feelings,  835  ;  magnanimoi:- 
conduct  of,  847  :  his  influence  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  870 ;  his  re- 
ception of  Baroness  de  Riedesel, 
907 ;  his  courtesy  to  General  Bur- 
goyne,  908  ;  letter  of  Arnold  to 
1108. 
Schuyler,  Mrs.,  her  high-minded  con- 
duct, 341. 

Fort,  siege  of,  827. 


Selwyn,  George,  letter  of  Lord  Carlisle 
to,  1004. 

Seymour,  Colonel,  commands  the  Con- 
necticut Dragoons,  547  ;  his  letter 
to  Washington,  548. 

Shannopins  Town,  route  to,  G6. 

Shakspeare,  a  favourite  horse,  and  his 
negro  groom,  221. 

Sharpe,  Governor  of  IMaryland,  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
forces,  102;  his  tour  of  inspection, 
108-110. 

Shaw,  Major,  his  anecdote  of  Wash- 
ington, 1371. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  24,  27  ;  troubles 
in  the,  165,  171. 

Sherman,  Roger,  an  Eastern  delegate, 
761. 

Shingiss,  King  of  the  Dela  wares,  visited 
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by  Washington,  54  ;  tampered  with 
by  the  Ki-en«ji,  59  ;  becomes  a 
French  paitisan,  and  a  reward  is 
offered  for  hi-*  htsid,  155. 

Shippen,  Miss,  married  to  General 
Arnold,  1093. 

Shirley,  General,  forces  under,  156  ; 
mission  of  Washington  to,  160, 
162;  recalled  to  England,  t6. ;  his 
successor,  178. 

,  Wm.,  (Secretiiry  to  General 

Braddock)  126  ;  wounded,  141. 

Shreve,  Colonel,  ordered  to  retreat 
from  Monmouth,  1013. 

Simcoe,  Colonel,  accompanies  Arnold 
to  Virginia,  1226;  at  Westham, 
1238  ;  deceives  Baron  Steuben, 
1300  ;  skirmish  with  Butler,  13ol. 

Skene,  Major,  particulars  respecting, 
820 ;  advice  of,  836. 

Skenesborough,  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
can flotilla  to,  794. 

Skippack  Creek,  advance  of  Washing- 
ton to,  909. 

Saiall-pox,  it«  ravages  in  the  American 
army,  721. 

Small  wood,  his  Maryland  battalion, 
546 ;  his  despeiate  conflict  with  the 
British,  576. 

Smith,  Colonel,  his  nocturnal  mission, 
301  ;  destroys  the  military  stores 
al  ConconI,  303  ;  retires  to  Boston, 
ib. ;  his  troops  harassed  in  their 
retreat,  304;  wounded,  i6. ;  Lord 
Percy  arrives  to  his  rescue,  Vj. 

,  Joshua,  arrested  as  a  con- 
federate of  Arnold,  1176;  tried 
and  acquitted,  1191. 

SoWi«*r,   patriot,   sympathy   for  the, 

-'   claims,    interest    taken    by 
..  ,i.-,hington   in    their    settlement, 
254. 
South  Carolina  threatened,  1087;  \i» 
ooodition   and   population,    1098 ; 
ricrorous  measures  of  Comwallis  in, 
'«     unhappy  state  of,  Vl'lb. 
iver,  Sullivan's  proceedings  on 
■  '  t 

r  wampums,  56. 
ilonel,  cauUoo  given  to, 


i47. 


Springfield,  village  of,  affair  at,  1127  ; 

burnt  by  the  British,  1129. 
Spy  and  the  silver  bullet,  889. 
Stamp  Act,  Washington's  ideas  of  the, 

237,  repealed,  241. 
Stanwix,  Colonel,  181  ;  his  great  abi- 

litv,  182  ;  a  friend  of  Washington, 

186,  187. 

Fort,  stratagem  for  relieving, 


843. 

Stark,  General  John,  his  military 
ardour,  306 ;  troops  under,  332  ; 
appeal  to  his  patriotism,  833  ;  in 
command  at  Bennington,  837  ;  gal- 
lantry of,  840 ;  his  victory  at  Ben- 
nington, 841  ;  exploits  of,  in  West- 
chester, 1207. 

State  debts,  plan  for  their  liquidation 
proposed  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
1483;  adopted  with  moditiciitions, 
1490. 

Staten  Island,  meditated  attack  on, 
556  ;  arrival  of  reinforcements  at, 
557. 

Steele,  Mrs.,  patriotism  of,  1256. 

Stephen,  Captain  Adam,  74  ;  ap- 
pointed major,  88. 

,  General,  abilities  of,  663. 

Sterling,  Colonel,  g:dlantry  of,  646. 

Steuben,  Baron,  account  of,  983  ; 
joins  the  American  army,  984, 
disciphoes  the  troops,  ib. ;  his  po- 
pularity, 986 ;  appointed  Inspector- 
General,  991  ;  lettere  of  Wiishing- 
ton  to,  1101,  1103;  reinforces 
General  Greene,  1237 ;  night  re- 
treat of,  1300. 

Stevens,  General,  Virginian  militia 
under,  1262  ;  wounded,  1268. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  killed  at  Guilfoi-d 
Court  House,  1268. 

,  Dr.  David,  Washington's  be- 
quest to,  1701. 

Stirling,  Lord,  his  southern  troojis, 
570;  taken  prisoner,  575  ;  liberate<l, 
605 ;  opinion  of,  in  favour  of  an 
attack  of  rhiladelphia,  938,  939  ; 
his  letter  to  Wilkinson,  969  ;  ap- 
peases him,  973  ;  failure  of  his  cnteiv 
prise  against  Staten  Island,  1084, 

Stobo,  Captain,  secret  lettor  from. 
100  *  bis  escape  from  prison,  105. 
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Stoddart,  Captain,  refuses  to  carry  a 
challenge,  971. 

Stony  Point,  taken  by  the  British, 
1062  ;  retaken  by  the  Americans, 
1068,  1070. 

Stuart,  Colonel,  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
133G  ;  his  retreat,  1339. 

,  Dr.,  of  Virginia,  his  letter  to 

Washinston,  on  the  jealousies  of 
the  Southern  and  Northern  States, 
1484. 

Sugar  Hill,  importance  of  its  position, 
791. 

Sulgrave,  an  English  possession  of 
the  Washington  family  ;  visit  to, 
10. 

Sullivan,  General,  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
403  ;  in  command  over  the  Sorel, 
513 ;    his    sanguine    anticipations, 
514  ;  Washington's  opinion  of  him, 
ib. ;    retreat    of,    517  ;    miserable 
plight  of  his  troops,   679  ;  orders 
given    to,    688  ;   ordered    to    pro- 
ceed   to    Pompton,    776;    gallant 
attempt  of,  851  ;  his  operations  at 
Newport,  1032  ;  force  under,  1033  ; 
resigns  his  command,  1063;  letter 
of  Washington  to,  1200. 
Sullivan's  Island,  battle  at,  553. 
Sumter,    Thomas,  his  character   and 
history,  1141  ;  defeats  the  British, 
1142  ;  success  of,  1147  ;  surprised 
by  Carleton,   1149  ;  takes  post  on 
Blackstock  Hill,  1219;    wounded, 
ib. ;  exploits  of,  1309  ;  retires  across 
the  San  tee,  1312. 
•  Supplies  for  the  army,  impressment  of, 
1083. 
Surnames,  custom  of,  3. 
Swords,  bequests  of,  by  Washington, 
1702. 

T. 

Talleyrand,  attempts  to  bnbe  the 
American  ministers,  1644;  endea- 
vours to  induce  an  amicable  over- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  1657. 

Tallmadge,  Major,  suspicions  of,  1166; 
has  the  charge  of  Major  Andre', 
1 1 77 ;  his  sympathy  for  the  prisoner, 
1184  ;  surprises  Fort  George,  1207. 


Tanacharisson,  chief  of  the  Ohio  tribes, 
38  ;  his  address  to  the  French  com- 
mandant, 51  ;  reply  of  the  latter, 
ib. ;  alluded  to,  53 ;  acts  in  con- 
cert with  Washington,  82  ;  sends 
scalps  to  his  allies,  85  ;  receives  the 
name  of  Dinwiddle,  90  ;  deserts 
Washington,  93  ;  his  fate,  97. 
Tarleton,  Lieut.-Colonel,  his  valour 
and  daring,  1089  ;  skirmish  with 
Colonel  W.  A.  Washington,  1113; 
his  exploits  at  Monk's  Corner,  1115; 
bloody  exploit  of,  1117;  pursues 
Colonel  Beckford,-  1119;  defeats 
him,  1220;  brave  charge  of,  1147  ; 
stratagem  of,  1218  ;  pursued  by 
Morgan,  1245;  defeated,  1248; 
defeats  the  American  militia,  1256  ; 
his  recruiting  expedition,  1262 ; 
skirmish  with  Lee,  1266  ;  enter- 
prize  against  Charlottesville,  1299  ; 
successes  of,  1300  ;  captures  some 
members  of  the  legislature,  ib. ;  his 
last  exploit  in  the  war,  1332. 
Taxation,  opposition  to,  in  America, 

234. 
Tea,  duties  on,  252  ;  opposition  to, 

274. 
Teas,  refusal  to  receive  in  America, 
and   sent   back   to   London,   266 ; 
destroyed  at  Boston,  267. 
Ternay,  Chevalier   de,   French    fleet 

under,  1131. 
Thayer,  Colonel,  evacuated  Fort  Mif- 
flin, 931. 
Thomas,    General,   secret    march   of, 
478 ;  the  command  in  Canada  given 
to,   490 ;    arrives   before    Quebec, 
498 ;     halts    at    Point    Descham- 
bault,    500  ;     his     despatches    to 
General  Schuyler,  500  ;  retreat  of, 
512;  his  death,  513. 
Thompson,    General,     defeated     and 

taken  prisoner,  516. 
Throg's   Neck,    the  British  land  at, 

614. 
Ticonderoga,  expedition  against,  206  ; 
captured,  207  ;  scheme  for  sur- 
prising, 309  ;  captured  by  Ethan 
Allen,  312  ;  mission  of  General 
Schuyler  to,  378  ;  fortifications  at, 
543  ;  dangers  at,  783  ;  evacuated. 
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787,  792 ;  advance  of  the  British 
on,  790 ;  effects  of  the  loss  of, 
798 ;  evacuaUKi  by  the  British, 
908. 

Tilghman,  Colonel  Tench,  aide-de- 
camp to  Washington,  718  :  anec- 
dote related  by,  1413;  his  death, 
1418. 

Tories,  the  royalists  so  called,  medi- 
tated seizure  of  the,  406  ;  their 
machinations,  468 ;  reported  con- 
spiracy among  the,  518  ;  precau- 
tions against,  535. 

Townshend,  General,  serves  under 
Wolfe,  207 ;  succeeds  him  in  the 
command,  214;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 215. 

Treat,  Captain,  a  young  artillery 
officer,  killed  at  Fort  Mifflin,  929. 

Trent,  Captain  William,  his  mission 
to  the  French  commander,  52,  71 ; 
severely  censured,  78. 

Trenton,  retreat  of  Washington  to, 
663 ;  occupied  by  the  Hessians, 
683 ;  Washington's  plan  of  opera- 
tions at,  685 ;  the  place  taken, 
693 ;  reception  of  Washington  at, 
1437. 

Trumbull,  John,  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington,  358 ;  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  Lafayette  to  Wash- 
ington, 1477. 

,     Jonathan,    Governor    of 

Connecticut,  355,  375,  378 ;  his 
indignatiin,  424;  patriotism  of, 
807. 

,  Joseph,  appointed  Com- 
missary-General, 362  ;  insinuations 
of,  against  Schuyler,  740 ;  his 
suggestions  disregarded,  791 ;  re- 
signs his  appointment,  811. 

T^on,  Governor  of  New  York,  344  ; 
ids  arrival  in  that  city,  346  ;  and 
the  Tories,  465,  519  ;  proclamation 
oft  493 ;  mongrel  force  under,  7  50 ; 
letter  of  WaJiington  to,  993. 

Truman,  Captain,  serves  against  the 
Indians,  1515;  murdered  by  them, 
1543. 

U. 
United   States,  independence  of,  ac- 


knowledged by  England,  1374; 
their  constitution  settled,  1429 ; 
ratified,  1431. 
University,  Washington's  bequest  for 
the  foundation  of  an  American, 
1698. 

V. 

Valley  Forge^  dreary  march  of  Wash- 
ington to,  946  ;  huts  constructed 
at,  947  ;  Lafeyette  proceeds  to, 
968 ;  rejoicings  at,  994 ;  the 
American  army  at,  1081. 

Van  Braam,  Jacob,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, teaches  Washington  fencing, 
46,  53  ;  acts  as  his  interpreter,  94  ; 
detained  as  hostage  by  the  French, 
95  ;  his  mistranslation,  96  ;  escapes 
from  prison,  105  ;  surrenders  him- 
self, ib. ;  some  account  of  his  life, 
1395. 

Van  Burgh,  Livingston  Peter,  his 
address  to  Washington,  345. 

Van  Cortland,  Colonel,  watch  kept  on 
the  Hudson  by,  539,  541. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac,  one  of  the  captors 
of  Andr^;  reward  given  to,  1164. 

Varick,  Colonel  Schuyler's  secretary, 
743  ;  ardour  of,  871. 

Varnum,  General,  instructions  to, 
929. 

Vaughan,  General,  captures  Stony 
Point,  1062. 

Venango,  arrival  of  Washington  at, 
58  ;  return  to,  64. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  observations  of 
on  the  battle  of  Germantown,  917. 

Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union, 
1503. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  captures  Portobello. 
15  ;  expedition  of,  16  ;  recalled,  i6, 
,  Mount,  Washington  returns 


to,  1497,  1512,  1527,  1561,  1604, 

1634,  1654. 
Versailles,  dissimulation  of  the  Court 

of,  106. 
Ville  de  Paris,  Washington  goes  on 

board  the,  1328. 
Villiers,   M.   de,   his   refiort  of   the 

affair  at  the  Great  Meadows,  98. 
Viomenil,  Baron  de,  French  detach- 

meat  under,  1342,  1344. 
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Virginia,  limited  means  of  instruction 
in,  14  ;  estates  of  Lord  Fairfax  in, 
24 ;  beauty  of  its  climate  find 
scenery,  ib. ;  the  great  valley  of, 
27  ;  independent  spirit  in,  72  ;  re- 
cruiting service,  73 ;  pay  of  the 
officers,  79;  the  estates  in,  220; 
style  of  living  in,  221 ;  the  planters 
of,  223 ;  opposes  taxation,  235  ; 
legislature  of,  opened,  247  ;  public 
discontents  in,  253 ;  convention  of 
representatives  of,  275  ;  Lord  Dun- 
more  appointed  Governor  of,  261  ; 
in  arms,  295  ;  in  combustion,  307  ; 
state  of  affairs  in,  1297  ;  expedi- 
tion of  Arnold  to,  1 236 ;  discontents 
in,  1484  ;  remarks  of  Washington 
on,  1485. 

Von  Dechow,  Major,  advice  of,  682. 

Vulture,  British  sloop  of  war,  in  the 
Hudson,  1158;  drops  down  the 
river,  1160,  1161. 

W. 

Wabash,  two  expeditions  against  the 
villages  on  the,  organized  in  Ken- 
tucky, 1512. 

Walker,  Ann,  Washington's  bequest 
to,  1702. 

,  Thomas,  a  Montreal  mer- 
chant, story  of,  429. 

Wallace,  Captain,  depredations  of,  399 ; 
letter  in  cipher  to,  400;  harasses 
Rhode  Island,  442. 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  anecdotes  of 
Major-General  Braddock,  108. 

,  Sir  Robert,  on  American  taxa- 
tion, 232. 

War-dance,  Indian,  described,  29. 

Ward,  Ensign,  story  of,  76. 

,    General     Artemas,     command 

of  the  camp  before  Boston  given  to, 
309;  second  in  command  under 
Washington,  319;  enters  Boston, 
486. 

War-office,  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, 505. 

Warner,  Colonel  Seth,  takes  Crown 
Point,  312;  repairs  to  the  New 
fork  Convention,  376;  his  "  Green 
Mountain  Boys,"  391,  393. 


Warren,  Dr.,  warning  given  by,  301 ; 
his  efficient  services,  305 ;  cheered 
by  the  troops,  332;  killed  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  ;^36. 

,  James,  letter  of  Washington 

to,  1420. 

Wanior,  Indian,  funeral  of  an,  133. 

Warriorsof  the  Wildernes^s,  the,  1211. 

Washington  family,  early  histoiy  of 
the,  1. 

,  Sir  Henry,  gallantly  of, 

11;  his  reply  to  Fairfax,  ib. ;  his 
defence  of  W^orcester,  »6. ;  capitu- 
lates, 12. 

,  Sir  William,  of  Packing- 
ton,  10. 

,    John,    emigi-ates    to   and 

settles  in  America,  12  ;  his  services 
and  virtues,  13. 

,  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 

Northampton,  10. 

Augustine, 


father      of 
marriages, 


George,  birth  of,  13 
»6.;  death,  16. 
Washington,  George,  genealogy  of  his 
family,  1  ;  his  progenitor,  William 
de  Hertburn,  3  ;  springs  from  Law- 
rence Washington,  Esq.,  10 ;  the 
Sulgrave  branch  of  his  family,  12; 
his  father  Augustine,  13;  boni  at 
Bridge's  Creek,  ib.  ;  home  of  his 
boyhood,  14  ;  his  early  education  ; 
i6. ;  instnicted  by  Hobby,  the  sex- 
ton, ib. ;  his  affection  for  his  brother, 
15  ;  his  martial  spirit,  16;  house 
and  lands  left  to  by  his  father,  17  ; 
precepts  and  example  by  his  mother, 
ib.  ;  his  education  under  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, 18  ;  his  school-exercises,  ib.  ; 
paternal  conduct  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, 19;  influences  upon  his  cha- 
racter, 20  ;  midshipman's  warrant 
obtained  for,  21  ;  returns  to  school 
at  the  instance  of  his  affectionate 
mother,  21  ;  his  proficiency  in  land- 
surveying,  ib.  ;  romantic  juvenile 
attachment  of,  22 ;  his  amorous 
sorrows,  ib.  ;  soothing  effect  of  the 
female  society  with  which  he  min- 
gled, 25  ;  his  two  charmers.  Miss 
Carey  and  the  Lowland  Beauty, 
ib. ;  becomes  a  fox-hunter,  26  ;  his 
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surr eying  exp«Mlition  beyond  the 
Blue  '  Kidge.  27  ;  his  first  night's 
lodging  in  the  wilderness,  28  ;  wit- 
ness^^s  an  Indian  war-daiice,  29 ;  his 
routine  of  camp-life  in  the  Back- 
woods, 30 ;  returns  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, »6. ;  remuneration  for  his  ser- 
vices, 31  ;  appointed  public  sur- 
veyor, »6. ;  becomes  inui-ed  to  hard- 
shi|»,  32 ;  appointed  District  Ad- 
jutant-General, 45 ;  his  lessons  in 
fencing,  46  ;  proceeds  with  his  bro- 
tlier  Lawrence  to  Barbadoes,  i6. ; 
attacked  by  small-pox,  47  ;  returns 
to  Virginia,  48 ;  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  French  Commander,  53 ;  his 
interview  with  the  Indian  Chiefs, 
55 ;  arrives  at  Venango,  58  ;  his 
entertainment  there,  i6. ;  proceeds 
to  the  French  fort,  60  ;  suspicions 
of,  62  ;  his  difficulties  and  delays, 
63 ;  returns  to  Venango,  64 ;  his 
homeward  route,  ib.  •  his  weaiy 
journey,  65  ;  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by,  66;  narrow  escape  of, 
67;  crosses  the  Allegany  on  a 
raft,  68  ;  reaches  Turtle  Creek,  ib.  ; 
visits  Queen  Aliquipjxa,  69 ;  his 
Report  to  the  Governor,  »6. ;  his 
Journal  published,  70 ;  sets  off  for 
the  new  fort,  74  ;  his  toilsome 
march,  ib. ;  perplexing  situation  of, 
76;  holds  a  council  of  war,  77; 
writes  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and 
also  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
Taniaand  Maryland,  ib. ;  his  march 
to  the  Little  Meadows,  78 ;  his 
noble  impulses,  80;  his  skirmish 
with  the  French,  83 ;  cautions 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  85  ;  his  mili- 
tary ardour,  86  ;  anecdote  of,  87  ; 
has  public  prayers  in  the  camp,  90  ; 
retreats  to  the  Great  Meadows, 
92 ;  dpsertrni  by  his  Indian  allies, 
93 ;  defends  the  fort,  94  ;  his  capi- 
tulation of  Fort  Necessity,  95 ; 
encourages  the  troof»  on  their 
march  to  Wills'  Crefk,  d6 ;  his 
spirited  reply  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  102  ;  his  cauise  of  vexa- 
tion, 1 04 ;  retires  from  the  public 
service  to  quiet  life,  106 ;  invited 


to  join  the  staff  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  111;  his  mother's  objections, 
112;  his  coiiiteous  reception  at 
Alexandria,  113;  appt.inted  aide- 
de-camp,  118;  his  mission  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, 125;  his  advice  to  Ge- 
neral Bniddock,  128;  attacked  by 
illness,  130;  disappointed  at  being 
unable  to  pioceed,  131  ;  journeys 
in  a  covered  waggon  to  the  camp. 
134;  his  miraculous  escape,  140; 
despatched  to  Colonel  Dunbar's 
camp,  142  ;  reads  the  funeral  ser 
vice  over  General  Braddock,  143; 
his  letters  to  his  family,  145;  re- 
sult of  his  frontier  experience,  148  ; 
his  reply  to  his  mother,  150  ;  com- 
mand given  to,  ib. ;  his  merits  the 
theme  of  a  sermon,  151 ;  his  rela- 
tions with  Lord  Fairfax,  ib. ;  his 
loyal  exertions,  1 53  ;  effects  a  re- 
form in  the  militia  laws,  159  ;  dis- 
ciplines his  troops,  ib. ;  his  journey 
to  Boston,  161 ;  his  dress  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  ib.,  1 207 ;  his 
interview  with  General  Shirley, 
162;  an  admirer  of  Miss  Philipse, 
164;  piteous  appeal  to,  167;  in- 
justice of  the  press  to,  t6. ;  his  re- 
presentations to  the  Governor  and 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  168;  his 
plans  and  suggestions,  169;  his 
tour  of  inspection,  174  ;  ambiguous 
orders  given  to,  176;  vindicates 
his  conduct  to  Lord  Loudoun,  180  ; 
his  reception  by  that  nobleman, 
181;  his  misunderstandings  with 
the  Governor,  184  ;  relinquishes 
his  post  and  retiies  to  Moimt  Ver- 
non, 185;  recovei-8  his  health,  186; 
again  in  command  at  Fort  Lou- 
doun, ib.;  his  letter  to  Major  Hal- 
ket,  188;  collects  his  forces,  194  ; 
his  mission  to  Williamsburg,  195; 
pays  his  addresses  to  Mrs.  Custis, 
196;  equips  his  troops  in  a  liglit 
Indian  garb,  197  ;  elect ««<l  as  repie- 
sentative  for  Frederick  County, 
198;  new  route  to  be  oi>enf<l  foi 
his  troops,  190;  orders  reci'ivc.i 
by,  200  ;  gallant  conduct  ot  ins 
trocpi,  202 ;  advances  against  Foi  t 
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Duquesne,  203  ;  takes  possession 
of  it,  204  ;  his  marriage,  ib. ; 
his  installation'  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  218;  sacred  trust 
reposed  in,  ib. ;  his  predilec- 
tion for  rural  life,  219 ;  beauti- 
ful situation  of  his  mansion,  220  ; 
his  domestic  habits,  221,  224;  his 
visitors,  ib. ;  his  stud  of  horses, 
222 ;  management  of  his  estate, 
223  ;  fond  of  the  chase,  225  ;  pun- 
ishes a  poacher,  227 ;  his  aquatic 
recreations,  ib. ;  his  visits  to  Anna- 
polis, ib. ;  his  project  to  drain  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  228  ;  his 
ideas  concerning  the  Stamp  Act, 
237  ;  his  cheerful  life  at  Mount 
Vernon,  244 ;  his  letter  to  George 
Mason,  245 ;  reply  to  it,  246 ; 
his  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  in  sup- 
port of  soldiers'  claims,  254 ;  meets 
his  friend  Croghan,  255 ;  accepts 
the  speech-belt  of  the  chiefs,  ib. ; 
his  voyage  down  the  Ohio,  257  ; 
his  interview  with  Kiashuta,  258  ; 
visited  by  an  old  sachem,  259 ; 
returns  to  Fort  Pitt,  ib.  ;  his  reply 
to  Colonel  Muse,  260;  his  paternal 
conduct  to  Mi-s. Washington's  child- 
ren, 262  ;  his  guardianship  of 
young  Custis,  263  ;  objects  to  his 
early  marriage,  264  ;  his  letters  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Boucher,  his  tutor,  ib.] 
presides  as  Chairman  at  a  political 
meeting,  272 ;  his  coiTespondence 
with  Bryan  Fairfox,  »6.,  274,  276 ; 
his  opinion  on  public  affairs,  275, 
285;  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Congress,  276 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Captain  Macken- 
zie, 284  ;  goes  back  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, 286 ;  visited  by  General  Lee 
and  Major  Gates,  296  ;  his  military 
mtentions,  299 ;  his  mingled  feel- 
ings, 308  ;  nominated  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  forces, 
318  ;  his  disinterested  conduct,  ^6.; 
his  letters  to  his  wife  and  brother, 
320  ;  departs  to  join  the  army,  321 ; 
sets  out  from  Philadelphia,  339; 
appoints  General  Schuyler  Governor 
of  New  York,  345;    instructions 


given  to,  346;  proceeds  to  the 
camp,  347  ;  honoui-s  paid  to,  ib. ; 
responsibilities  of  his  situation,  348. 
Washington  takes  fornial  command  of 
the  army,  349  ;  visits  the  American 
posts,  ib. ;  his  survey  from  Prospect 
Hill,  351 ;  reconnoitres  the  British 
posts,  352  ;  represents  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  army,  353;  correction 
of  an  error  in  regard  to  his  head- 
quarters, 356 ;  strengthens  the 
defences  of  the  camp,  361  ;  de- 
clines to  detach  troops  to  distant 
points  for  their  protection,  363; 
his  reasons  for  so  doing,  364 ;  his 
object  in  distressing  Boston,  365 ; 
represents  the  scarcity  of  gunpowder, 
366  ;  his  con-espondence  with  Gene- 
ral Gage,  368  ;  his  order  relative  to 
British  officers,  372;  letter  of 
General  Schuyler  to,  379 ;  his 
advice,  380;  receives  the  Indian 
warriors  at  Cambridge,  383 ;  sends 
an  express  to  General  Schuyler, 
384 ;  meditates  a  decisive  blow  at 
Boston,  387 ;  his  instructions  and 
advice  to  Arnold,  389  ;  his  fears 
with  regard  to  him,  392 ;  Com- 
mittee from  Congress  wait  upon 
him,  405 ;  his  spirit  of  retaliation, 
407;  laments  the  want  of  public 
spirit,  409;  his  annoyances,  410; 
his  anticipations  of  success  at  Que- 
bec, 420;  expostulates  with  Schuy- 
ler, 421  ;  rebuke  of,  426  ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  General  Howe 
about  the  treatment  of  Colonel 
Allen,  ib. ;  puts  down  a  brawl  in 
the  camp,  436  ;  his  letter  to 
Arnold,  441  ;  anxieties  of,  445  ;  his 
correspondence  with  Schuyler  on 
the  disasters  in  Canada,  463; 
anxious  for  action,  471 ;  his  irksome 
situation,  473 ;  his  bold  proposi- 
tion, 474  ;  passes  a  night  of  feverish 
excitement,  479  ;  animates  the 
soldiers,  480  ;  eminent  services  of, 
487 ;  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of 
Boston,  488 ;  letters  of  General 
Lee  to,  491  ;  arrives  at  New  York, 
494  ;  dilemma  of,  495  ;  proceeds  to 
Philadelphia,  503 ;  his  conference 
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with  Congress,  404;  his  estimate 
of  General  Sullivan,  514;  prepara- 
tions made  by,  524  ;  causes  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  be 
read  to  the  army,  529  ;  his  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Patterson,  537; 
announces  the  result  of  the  attack 
of  Sullivan's  Island  to  the  army, 
555 ;  uneasy  at  the  eectional  jea- 
lousies, 559 ;  prohibits  profane 
swearing,  560  ;  his  benevolent  snth- 
pathy,  562 ;  inspects  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  568  ;  passes  a  night  of 
intense  solicitude,  570  ;  summons  a 
council  of  war,  580,  618 ;  his  plan 
of  retreat,  581 ;  his  extraordinary 
vigilance,  584,  607  ;  rage  of,  597  ; 
fortifies  the  approaches  to  his  camp, 
6<X> ;  represents  the  state  of  the 
troops,  604,  948  ;  his  yacht  fired 
upon,  612 ;  stationed  at  White  Plains, 
619;  his  camp  there,  623;  his 
letter  to  General  Livingston,  629  ; 
directs  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, 631;  proceeds  to  Peekskili, 
633  ;  visits  the  posts  in  the  High- 
UuhIs,  634;  crosses  the  Hudson,  642  ; 
reaches  Fort  Lee,  »6. ;  comments  of, 
649  ;  his  gloomy  anticipations,  650 ; 
retreats  to  New  Brunswick,  659  ; 
cold  rebuke  of,  661 ;  resumes  his 
retreat,  662  ;  returns  to  Trenton, 
663 ;  his  indomitable  spirit  under 
difficulties,  665;  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware, 669,  687 ;  Thomas  Paine's 
opinion  of,  677;  couple-main 
meditated  by,  680 ;  intrigues 
against,  686,  687;  recrosses  the 
Delaware  with  his  troops,  701 ; 
writes  to  Morris  for  money,  i6. ; 
invested  by  Congress  with  un- 
UmHed  powers,  t6.,  861 ;  perilous 
sitaations  of,  703,  709,  1344 ;  re- 
inforced, ib.  ;  his  night  march,  706  ; 
state  of  his  troop,  710;  his  energy 
and  decision,  712;  his  letters  to 
Patnaip  and  Heath,  ib.,  713. 
Washington's  system  of  annoyance  to 
the  enemy,  715;  grants  safe  con- 
dii't  to  HeMian  convoys,  717;  his 
mihtary  family,  718  ;  his  devotion, 
and   i«triotism.   722:    his   corre- 


spondence with  Sir  William  Howe 
relative  to  the  exchange  of  prisonei-s, 
724;  his  letter  to  Lord  Howe  on 
the  treatment  of  American  prisoners, 
730 ;  his  exertions  to  form  a  new 
ai-my,  733 ;  his  life-guai-ds,  747 : 
fortifies  himself  at  Middlebrook, 
767;  letter  of  Colonel  Reed  to, 
770;  his  reply  to  it,  771  ;  specu- 
lations of,  775 ;  his  remarks  re- 
specting General  St.  Clair,  789 ; 
his  letter  to  Sir  William  Howe  sis 
to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  799 ; 
his  cautions  to  Schuyler,  801  ;  his 
circulars  to  genenils  of  militia,  ib. ; 
sets  out  for  the  Delaware,  805  ; 
encamps  at  Germ.nntown,  806  ; 
orders  given  by,  t6. ;  his  speculations 
on  the  successes  of  Burgoyne,  810  ; 
his  perplexities  in  reference  to  the 
British  fleet,  812  ;  his  skilful  move- 
ments, 814  ;  visits  Philadelphia, 
815 ;  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  ib. ; 
marches  his  army  through  Phila- 
delphia, 819;  risk  run  by,  850; 
prepares  for  battle,  853 ;  his  stir- 
ring appeal  to  the  army,  854  ;  re- 
treats to  Germantown,  862;  re- 
crosses  the  Schuylkill,  and  prepares 
for  another  action,  862  ;  retreats  to 
French  Creek,  863 ;  sends  for  re- 
inforcements, 866  ;  advances  to 
Skippack  Creek,  909 ;  his  plan  for 
attacking  the  British  aimy,  911: 
takes  up  a  position  at  White  Marsh, 
917  ;  his  opposition  to  Brigadier- 
General  Conway,  923 ;  his  corre- 
spondence with  General  Gates,  924, 
954,  1131  ;  his  brief  not«  to  Con- 
way, 926;  his  apolog)'  for  his  ar- 
my, 927 ;  his  appeal  to  Thomas 
Wharton,  928  ;  orders  and  instruc- 
tions of,  929  ;  reconnoitres  the  de- 
fences at  Philadeljihia,  938  ;  coun- 
cil of  war  held  by,  939  ;  hi»  prudent 
policy,  945;  marches  to  Valley 
Forge,  946  ;  vindicates  his  conduct, 
if>. ;  powers  exercised  l)y,  950  ;  his 
difficult  i>OHition,  951  ;  machina- 
tions against  him,  952  ;  his  hccret 
enemies,  956 ;  explanatory  letter  of 
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Gates  to,  961 ;  his  searching  analy- 
sis, 963 ;  his  strictures  on  the  cha- 
racter of  General  Conway,  964 ; 
spurious  letters  to  defame  his  cha- 
racter, 965  ;  letter  of  Lafayette  to, 
967 ;  cabal  against  him,  975 ;  his 
new  system  for  the  army,  976  ;  his 
winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
978;  rejoined  by  his  wife,  981; 
visited  by  Bryant  Fairfax,  981  ;  his 
project  to  surprise  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, 988 ;  sends  a  circular  letter 
to  his  general  officers,  989  ; 
Gates  placed  under  his  orders, 
990  ;  penitential  letter  of  Conway 
to,  991  ;  his  letter  to  Governor 
Tryon,  993  ;  honours  paid  to,  994  ; 
holds  a  council  of  war,  1006  ; 
crosses  the  river  near  Coryell's 
Ferry,  1007  ;  dismayed  at  the  re- 
treat of  the  American  army,  1013; 
rallies  the  troops,  1014  ;  encamps 
near  Brunswick,  1018  ;  angry  cor- 
respondence of  General  Lee  with, 
1020  ;  abuse  of  Lee  towards, 
1024  ;  correspondence  of  Count 
D'Estaing  with,  1029  ;  disappoint- 
ment of,  1039  ;  his  considerate  let- 
ter to  the  Count  D'Estaing,  1040  ; 
counter-movements  of,  1044  ;  his 
head  -  quarters  at  Middlebrook, 
1051  ;  his  project  for  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  1052;  his  appeal  to 
American  patriotism,  1054  ;  policy 
recommended  by,  1056 ;  provides 
for  the  defence  of  the  Highlands, 
1075;  his  style  of  living,  1076. 
Washington,  sufferings  of  his  army, 
1081 ;  reprehends  General  Arnold, 
1096;  forebodings  of,  1101;  his 
perplexing  situation,  1102;  mili- 
tary reforms  proposed  by,  1104; 
committee  sent  to,  1105;  receives 
a  letter  from  Lafayette,  1106  ;  his 
great  concern  at  mutiny  in  the 
army,  1109;  writes  to  Reed  for 
aid  from  Pennsylvania,  1111 ;  good 
effects  of  his  letter,  ib. ;  his  wary 
movements,  1126;  applies  for  as- 
sistance tb  the  state  legislatures, 
1130  ;  papers  of  Major  Andre  sent 
to,  1166  ;  letter  of  Andre  to,  1167; 


his  interview  with  French  officers, 
1169;  his  confidence  in  his  coun- 
trymen, ib.  ;  anecdote  of,  1170; 
arrives  at  Robinson-house,  1171  ; 
orders  the  arrest  of  Arnold,  1172  ; 
letter  of  Arnold  to,  1174  ;  gives 
orders  for  the  security  of  Andre', 
1175  ;  rejects  his  affecting  appeal, 
1187  ;  eulogizes  the  conduct  of  the 
captors  of  Andre',  1191  ;  his  opinion 
of  Arnold's  perfidy,  1193;  his 
scheme  for  capturing  Arnold,  1196  ; 
appoints  Greene  to  command  in 
the  south,  1199  ;  his  painful 
solicitude,  1200;  rejects  a  pro- 
posal for  an  attack  upon  New 
York,  1203  ;  visited  by  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  'l205  ; 
gaiety  at  his  table,  12(»6  ;  his  head- 
quarters at  New  Windsor,  1208  ; 
apprehensions  of,  1225;  seeks  aid 
from  abroad,  1227  ;  apprised  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Pennsylvanian  troops, 
1230  ;  his  prudent  advice,  ib. ;  vi- 
sits the  Highland  posts,  1231  ;  his 
rigourous  course  towards  the  Jersey 
mutineers,  1235 ;  his  satisfaction 
on  the  confederation  between  the 
States,  1236  ;  his  misunderstanding 
with  Hamilton,  1239;  meditates 
the  capture  of  Arnold,  1276;  con- 
certs operations  with  the  French 
commanders,  1278  ;  arrives  at 
Newport,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Colonel 
Laurens,  1281 ;  his  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  General  Greene,  1282; 
his  force  on  the  Hudson,  1287; 
concerts  operations  with  the  Count 
de  Rochambeau,  1290 ;  prepares 
for  spirited  operations,  1291 ;  his 
designs  upon  the  British  posts, 
1292  ;  his  confidential  letter  to 
Governor  Clinton,  ib. ;  disap{.H)inted 
in  his  objects,  1293;  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of,  1294;  reconnoitres 
the  British  po.-ts,  1295 ;  cntical 
position  of,  ib.  ;  his  threatening 
movement,  1296 ;  his  operations 
near  New  York,  1302;  approves 
the  proceedings  of  General  Greene, 
1312  ;  disappointed  as  to  reinforce- 
ments, 1313;    his    instructions   to 
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Lafayette,  13U;  his  secret  opera- 
tions, 1315;  arrives  at  King's 
Feny,  1316;  moves  towards  Vir- 
ginia, 1317  ;  his  enthusiastic  recep 
tion  at  Philadelphia,  1320;  his 
aiixietv  about  the  Count  de  Grasse, 

1322  ;'  reaches  the  head  of  the  Elk, 

1323  ;  anives  at  Riltimore,  1324; 
visits  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  i6. ; 
goes  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
1327,  and  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
1328  ;  remonstrates  against  De 
Grasse  putting  to  sea,  1329  ;  anec- 
dote of,  1332;  his  congratulations 
of  General  Greene,  1339;  grants 
an  armistice  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
1347  ;  sends  his  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, i'6.  ;  congratulates  the  allied 
armies  on  their  victory,  1349;  ar- 
rives at  Eltham,  1352  ;  visits  his 
seat  at  Mount  Vernon,  1353 ;  his 
friendship  for  Lafayette,  1353; 
honours  paid  to  hira  by  Congress, 
1 354  ;  bold  projects  submitted  to, 
1355;  continues  his  precautions, 
1360  ;  ejctraoi-dinary  letter  of  Co- 
lonel Nicola  to,  1361  ;  his  indig- 
nant reply,  1362  ;  precautions  of, 
1363  ;  his  views  as  to  a  contem- 
plated reduction  of  the  army,  1364; 
bis  addresses  to  the  army,  1369  ; 
his  letter  to  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  army,  1372;  his  plea  for  the 
«)ldieni,  1375;  appointed  President 
of  a  Military  Society,  1379;  his 
circular  letter  to  the  governors,  i6. ; 
tour  of,  1384  ;  his  parting  address 
to  the  army,  1385;  takes  farewell 
of  his  officers,  1389;  adjusts  his 
accnantt  with  the  treasury,  1390  ; 
hailed  everywhere  with  enthusiasm, 
t5. ;  resigns  his  commission,  1391; 
retires  into  domestic  life,  ib. ;  his 
return  to  Mount  Vernon,  1393 ; 
his  letters  to  General  Knox  and 
Lafayette,  t^.;  writes  to  the  Mai- 
chioneM  Ijifayette,  1394;  his  dis- 
tRt'-r»^«H  conHfjot,   1395  ;  applica- 

i  vat«  pa j)«rr, 
I  Braam  to, 

...... ,  .1.-  'ions,  1397  ; 

risit*  his  .  ■  Ohio  and 


Kanawha,  1400  ;  his  observations  on 
internal  navigation,  1401 ,  1404;  re- 
paii-s  to  Richmond,  1402  ;  his  fare- 
well letter  to  Lafayette,  1403  ;  de- 
clines shares  offered  to  him,  1405 ; 
his  care  for  rural  improvements,  i6.; 
his  numerous  correspondents,  1406  ; 
sits  for  his  likeness,  1407  ;  orna- 
mental cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
1408  ;  his  love  of  agriculture,  1409  ; 
his  daily  habits,  ib.;  fond  of  children, 
1410  ;  anecdotes  of,  1412,  1414  ; 
his  social  disposition,  1413;  his 
passion  for  hunting,  1415;  fawns 
presented  to,  1416 ;  deplores  the 
death  of  General  Greene,  1417; 
correspondence  of,  1418  ;  doubts 
the  solidity  of  the   Confederation, 

1419  ;  his  letters  to  James  Warren, 

1420  ;  visit  of  Commissioners  to, 
ib.  ;  his  ideas  on   National  policy, 

1421  ;  his  corresjwndence  with  John 
Jay,  i6.;  troubled  at  the  insurrection 
in  Massachusetts,  1425  ;  attends  the 
Convention,  1427;  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  it,  1428 ;  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  propsal  to,  1432 ; 
elected  President  for  four  years, 
1434 ;  sets  out  for  New  York, 
1435  ;  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  to,  1436 ; 
honours  paid  to  him,  ib. ;  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  New  York, 
1439;  his  inauguration,  1440; 
his  appearance  on  the  occasion, 
1441  ;  takes  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  ib. ;  his  modest 
spirit,  1442;  remarks  on  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  1443. 

Washington,  difficulties  of  his  new 
position,  1445;  his  counsellors, 
1447  ;  his  privacy  beset  by  visits 
of  compliment,  1449  ;  queries  as 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  for  presi- 
dential intercourse,  1450;  replies 
by  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  othern, 
1451;  the  first  le^c'e,  1453;  ar- 
rival of  Mrs,  Washington,  1454 ; 
state  recejjtions,  1455  ;  his  deport- 
ment, 1456;  e<iuip.'ige«  and  hoii»e- 
inani«hip,  1457  ;  his  alarming  ill- 
ness, 1458  ;  rejection  of  his  nominee, 
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1459  ;  his  dignified  rebuke  of  the 
Senate,  1459  :  death  of  his  mother, 

1461  ;    appointments,    ib. ;     orga- 
nization of  the  Judicial  Department, 

1462  ;  journey  through  the  Eastera 
States,  1472  ;  contest  of  etiquette 
at  Boston,  1475  ;  address  from  the 
Cincinnati  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
and  reply,  1476 ;  message  from  La- 
fayette, 1477  ;  ceremony  of  opening 
the  Congress,  1480  ;  plan  for  Uqui- 
dation  of  the  public  debt,  1483 ; 
on  the  jealousies  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States,  1484  ;  discus- 
sion on  the  State  debts,  1488  ;  ca- 
vils about  etiquette,  1491  ;  Wash- 
ington's reply,  1491 ;  rivalry  in  the 
Cabinet,  1493  ;  letters  from  Lafay- 
ette, 1494 ;  letters  to  him,  1497  ; 
visits  Rhode  Island,  1497  ;  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Indian  tribes,  1498 ; 
his  residence  at  Philadelphia,  1501 ; 
the  state  can-iage,  ib. ;  opposite 
views  in  the  Cabinet,  1502 ;  his  views 
regarding  the  means  of  civilizing 
the  Indians,  1504  ;  caution  to  Ge- 
neral St,  Clair,  1505  ;  tour  through 
the  Southern  States,  1506  ;  corre- 
spondence with  Lafayette,  1507, 
1508;  letter  to  Lafayette,  1510: 
Jefferson  communicates  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  flight  and  recapture 
of  Louis  XVI.  to,  1511  ;  his  joy 
at  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  and  at  the  part  acted 
by  Lafayette,  1511  ;  passes  a  short 
time  at  Mount  Vernon,  1512  ;  de- 
livers an  opening  speech  at  the 
Secoud  Congress,  1512;  receives 
the  news  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  ex- 
cessive anger,  1519;  recovers  his 
equanimity,  1520;  takes  the  opi- 
nions of  his  cabinet  on  the  Appor- 
tionment Bill,  1521  ;  wishes  to 
retire  from  office,  1522 ;  contro- 
versy with  Jefferson,  1523;  con- 
sultations with  Madison,  1525  ; 
refuses  an  inquiry  into  St.  Clair's 
conduct,  ib. ;  pays  a  short  visit 
to  Mount  Vernon,  1527;  renews 
consultations  with  Madison  on  the 
subject    of     his    retirement,    ib.  ; 


has  a  conversation  with  Jefferson, 
1532  ;  endeavours  to  allay  cabinet 
discord,  1536 ;  proclamation  on 
the  Excise  law,  1541 ;  unanimously 
re-elected,  1542  ;  speech  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
1543  ;  second  installation.  1545  ; 
grief  at  the  fate  of  Latayette,  1547  ; 
letter  to  the  Marchioness,  1548  ; 
enters  his  second  term  of  Presidency, 
1550 ;  receives  the  news  of  war 
between  France  and  England,  1551 ; 
issues  a  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
ib. ;  fears  for  France,  1556  ;  Genet 
presents  his  letter  of  credence  to, 
t6. ;  adverts  to  Freneau's  paper,  and 
its  partisan  hostilities,  1557  ;  ad- 
dresses circular  letters  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  several  States,  1559  ; 
much  perplexed  by  disputes,  memo- 
rials, &c.,  but  perseveres  in  the 
path  of  duty,  1560 ;  obliged  to 
return  to  Mount  Vemon,  the  case 
of  the  Little  Sarah  occurs  in  his 
absence,  1561 ;  returns  to  Phila- 
delphia, displeasure  about  the  Lit- 
tle Sarah,  writes  to  Jefferson,  1564  ; 
acquittal  of  Gideon  Henfield,  in 
opposition  to,  1565 ;  scandalous 
libels,  rage  of  Washington,  1566  ; 
threatened  dissolution  of  the  Cabi- 
net, 1567  ;  persuades  Jefferson  to 
remain  for  a  time,  1568  ;  continued 
hostilities  of  the  Indians,  1574; 
speech  at  the  meeting  of  Congress, 
1575  ;  again  endeavours  to  persuade 
Jefferson  to  remain,  1578;  Jeffer- 
son's character  of,  1 580 ;  receives 
advices  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  British  Ministry 
had  revoked  the  instructions  of  the 
6th  of  November  1793,  1585; 
lays  the  letter  before  Congress,  ib. ; 
desires  to  prevent  war  by  a  special 
appeal  to  Britain  ;  wishes  Hamilton 
to  undertake  the  mission,  1586 ; 
receives  remonstrances  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  from  James  Monroe,  against 
choosing  Hamilton,  ib.;  appoints 
John  Jay,  1587  ;  the  French  desire 
the  recall   of  Gouverneur  Moms; 
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consolatory  letter  to  him,    1589  ; 
isisurrection   in  Pennsylvania,  i'6. ; 
issues   a   proclamation   to   the  in- 
surgents, 1590  ;  writes  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  (Lee),    1590; 
issues  a  second  proclamation,  1591 ; 
receives  al  etter  fix>m  Major-General 
Morgan  replies,  i6. ;    writes  from 
Carlisle  to  the  Secretary  of  Stite, 
1592  ;    he    proceeds    to    William's 
Fort,  aiid  then    to   Fort    Cumber- 
land, i.592  ;  settles  a  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  at  Bedford,  1593; 
prepares  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  t6. ; 
letter  to  General  Lee  on  leaving  him 
in  command,  t6. ;  arrives  at  Phila- 
delphia,   ib. ;    writes    to    General 
Hamilton,  1594;  to  Mr.  Jay,  ib.; 
speech  on  the  opening  of  Congress, 
denouncing  •*  self-created  societies, " 
1595  ;  his  speech  gives  rise  to  al- 
tercation, 1596  ;  he  announces  fa- 
Toanble    intelligence    of    General 
Wayne's  campaign,   1597 ;  official 
ad(h«S8  to  Congress — urges  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
public     debt,     1598  ;     writes    to 
Hamilton  on  his  resignation,  1599  ; 
Knox  writes  to— he  replies,  1600; 
anxiety  about  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Jay  to  England,  »&. ;  receives  a  letter 
from   Mr.  Jay,  1601  ;   intends  to 
ratify  the  treaty  if  approved  by  the 
Senate,  ib. ;  endeavours  to  keep  the 
prortsioDS  of  the  treaty  secret,  1 602; 
conrenes  the  Senate  and  lays  the 
trtaty  before  it,  ib. ;  popular  dis- 
content  with    the    treaty,    1603  ; 
Washington    satisfied   of  the   pro- 
priety of  ratifying  the  treaty  with 
the  qualification    imposed    by  the 
Senate,    ib. ;    the    people    try    to 
make  Washington  give  way,  1 6(>4 ; 
directs  that  a  memorial  should  be 
drawn  up  against  the  order  from 
the  British  Government,  ib. ;  called 
away  to   Mount  Vernon,  i&. ;   his 
reply  to  the  Bocton  address,  1605 ; 
opposition  increase,  1606  ;  receives 
a  letter  from   Mr.   Pickering   re- 
qoastiiY  his  return  ;  arrives  at  Phil 


adelphia,  1607  ;  receives  the  inter- 
ceptai  despatch  of  Fauchet,  1608  ; 
Randolph's  resignation  and  vindica- 
tion, 1609  ;  Washington's  reply  to 
Randolph,  1610  ;  signs  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  1 609  ;  permits 
unlimited  disclosures,  1611  ;  Wash- 
ington becomes  the  object  of  the 
malignant  attacks  of  the  press,  i6. ; 
a  base  charge  refuted,  1612  ;  flatter- 
ing address  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland,  reply,  t6. ;  ar- 
rival at  Boston  of  George  Washing- 
ton Lafayette,  embarrassing  situa- 
tion of  the  President,  1614  ;  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  Washington  presents 
an  official  summary  of  the  events 
of  the  year,  1615 ;  gives  an  ac- 
count to  Gouverneur  Morris  of  the 
causes  of  complaint  against  the 
British  government,  1617  ;  pre- 
sentation of  the  colours  of  France 
by  Mr.  Adet,   Washington's  reply, 

1618  ;  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  Great  Britain;  the  President 
issues  a  proclamation  declaring  it 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
ib. ;  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  demmid  of  the  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  treaty, 

1619  ;  Washington  resists  the  de- 
mand, and  asseits  his  right  to  make 
treaties,  1619  ;  speaks  of  the  recent 
political  campaign  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Humphrey,  1621  ;  libellous 
attachi  on  the  President,  t6. ;  cor- 
respondence between  Jefferson  and 
Washington,  1622;  resentment 
of  France,  Mr,  Monroe  recalle<l, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney  appointed,  1623;  correspon- 
dence with  Monroe,  1624  ;  he 
resolves  to  announce  his  intention 
of  retiring,  consults  Mr.  Hamilton 
on  the  subject,  1625,  1626;  his 
address  is  published  in  the  '  Daily 
Advertiser,'  1626,  {See  also  pp 
1671-1689);  he  meets  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  last 
time,  speech,  1627;  reply  of  th*- 
House,  1629;    he    receives    testi 
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monials  of  affection  from  various 
public  bodies,  1630;  endeavours  to 
prevent  further  misunderstandings 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  Government,  1630  ;  re- 
quests Mr.  Pickering  to  address  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  stating  all 
the  complaints  of  the  French  Minis- 
ter against  the  Government,  1630  ; 
the  letter  is  kid  before  Congress, 
special  message  of  Washington, 
1631 ;  Washington  writes  to  Henry- 
Knox  on  the  subject  of  his  retire- 
ment, ib.  ;  he  addresses  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spurious  letters,  1632  ;  gives 
a  farewell  dinner  to  the  foreign 
Ministers  and  their  wives,  ib. ;  fare- 
well greetings  to  the  late  President, 
gives  a  banquet  to  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  Philadelphia,  1633  ; 
he  retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  ac- 
companied by  his  family,  1634; 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  people 
displayed  on  his  journey,  ib. ;  ac- 
count of  his  life  in  retirement,  i6.  ; 
letters  to  Oliver  Wolcott  and  James 
McHenry,  giving  a  picture  of  his 
every-day  life,  1635  ;  writes  to  Mrs. 
S.  Fairfax,  1636  ;  writes  to  his 
nephew  Lawrence  Lewis,  who  be- 
comes an  occasional  inmate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  1637 ;  domestic 
life.  Miss  Nelly  Custis,  ib. ;  his 
letter  to  her,  counsel  in  love  atl'aii-s, 
1638  ;  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Miss 
Custis,  1639  ;  is  relieved  from  his 
constant  solicitude  about  young 
Lafayette,  1640  ;  writes  to  his 
father  from  Mount  Vemon,  1640  ; 
receives  intelligence  that  his  suc- 
cessor had  issued  a  proclamation 
for  a  special  session  of  Congress, 
1641  ;  he  feels  acutely  the  un- 
friendliness of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 1642  ;  doubts  an  adjustment 
of  the  difterences,  1643  ;  receives 
a  pamphlet  on  the  military  and 
political  situation  of  France,  from 
Ge'^eral  Dumas,  1643;  he  replies, 
1644;  Hamilton  writes  to  him,  on 
the  approaching  war  with  France, 


1641  ;  Adams  also  writes  to  him, 
and  asks  questions,  1646  ;  Mr. 
McHenry  begs  him,  in  event  of  a 
war,  to  accept  the  command  of  the 
army,  1647  ;  replies  to  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  ib.  ;  nominated  by  the 
Senate  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
armies,  1647 ;  Mr.  McHenry  in- 
structed to  consult  with,  on  the 
organization  of  the  army,  1648; 
letter  from  Hamilton,  ib.  ;  Wash- 
ington accepts  the  commission, 
writes  to  the  President,  ib. ;  ques- 
tion of  officering  the  army,  1649  ; 
Washington  writes  to  Knox  to  offer 
consolation  about  precedent  of  po- 
sition, 1650;  reply  of  Knox,  »6. ; 
writes  to  the  President  concerning 
General  Knox,  1651  ;  hears  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  General  Pinckney 
at  New  York ;  writes  again  to 
Knox,  repeating  his  wish  to  have 
him  in  the  augmented  corps  a 
Major-General,  1652  ;  he  repairs  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  an-angements 
for  the  forces  about  to  be  raised, 
1654 ;  gives  the  Secretary  of  War  his 
views  and  plans  for  military  atiairs, 
and  goes  back  to  Mount  Vemon, 
1654  ;  letter  from  Lafayette  and  re- 
ply, 1655;  marriage  of  Miss  Nelly 
Custis  and  Lawrence  Lewis,  1656  ; 
continues  to  correspond  with  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  and  General  Hamil- 
ton on  the  affairs  of  the  provisional 
army,  1656  ;  his  anxiety  about  the 
recruiting,  1657;  receives  news  of 
the  amicable  overtures  of  France, 
1 657  ;  he  continues  to  superintend 
the  concerns  of  the  army,  1658  ;  in 
a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  he  mentions  his  apprehen- 
sions, 1 659  ;  arranges  a  plan  for  the 
management  of  his  estate  ;  letter 
to  his  steward,  1660  ;  writes  his 
last  letter  to  Hamilton,  approving 
of  a  Military  Academy,  1661  ; 
takes  a  ride  in  the  rain,  which 
causes  his  illness,  ib. ;  his  last 
illness,  1662,  1663;  death  and 
funeral,    1665:    his   will,    1666; 
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public  testimonials  of  grief  and 
reverence,  1667 ;  his  character, 
i6  ;  reprint  of  his  farewell  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
1671  ;  proceedings  of  Congress  in 
consequence  of  his  death,  1690  ; 
hi<  Will,  1695. 

Wiu-hington,  Hon.  Bushi-od,  Randolph 
expresses  to  him  regret  for  the 
as|)eritj  with  which  he  had  spoken 
of  his  uncle  (the  President)  1613; 
bequests  to,  1702. 

,  George    Fayette,    bequest 

to,  1703. 

1  George  Steptoe,  nephew  of 

George,  bequests  to,  1699,  1702. 

^—,  Lieut.-Col.  Jas.,  killed,  10. 

,     Lawrence     (brother     of 

George),  sent  to  England  to  be 
educated,  14;  his  return  home,  15; 
obtains  a  captain's  commission,  and 
embarks  for  the  West  Indies,  i6.; 
bravery  of,  16  ;  death  of  his  father, 
!&.;  marries  Miss  Fairfax,  17;  calls 
his  estate  Mount  Vernon,  ib.;  his 
kind  conduct  towards  George,  19; 
his  military  inclinations,  20 ;  en- 
lightened views  of,  35,  36;  pro- 
cures a  military  appointment  for 
his  brother  George,  45;  critical 
state  of  his  health,  46;  proceeds  to 
Baibadoes,  ib.;  goes  to  Bermuda, 
48;  returns  to  Mount  Vernon,  49; 
his  d.ath,  ib. 

Lawrence,    of  Chotank, 


bequest  to,  1701. 

,  Lawrence,  Augustine, 
nephew  of  George,  bequests  to, 
1699,  1703. 

,  Lund,  the  General's  agent, 

431;  instructions  to,  432;  conduct 
pursued  by,  1285;  reproved  by 
(Jeorge  Washington,  1286. 

,  Mary  (mother  of  George), 
her  precepts  and  example,  1 7 ;  her 
afleclion  for  her  son,  21 ;  her  desith 
and  character,  1461. 

,  Mrs.,  invited  to  the  camp, 

»  7iey,l 433;  her  arrival, 

nestic  qualities,  1397; 

V.  .„ ^..,..  •  death-bed,  1665  ;  his 

provision  for  her  by  will,  1695. 


Washington,  Robert,  of  Chotank,  be- 
quests to,  1701. 

-,  Captain  William  A.,  leads 


the  attack  on  Trenton,  693;  cha- 
racter of,  1113;  exploit  of,  1223; 
taken  prisoner,  1337;  bequest  to, 
1700,  1702. 

-,  Fort,  chevaui-de-frise  at. 


555;  to  be  kept  up,  618;  advance 
of  the  British  on,  631 ;  attack  on, 
645;  captured  by  the  British, 
648. 

galley,  captured,  639. 


Waterbury,  General,  taken  prisoner, 
640. 

Watson,  Mr.,  his  picture  of  Washing- 
ton in  his  retirement,  1410. 

Waxhaw,  massacre  at  the,  1120. 

Wayne,  General  aiUed  "Mad  An- 
thony," his  confident  bearing,  778; 
reconnoitres  the  British  ramp,  864; 
his  pickets  sui-piised,  865;  court- 
martial  on,  ib. ;  his  conflict  with 
the  British  at  Chestnut  Hill,  912; 
defeated,  914;  mortification  of, 
915;  wounded,  1068;  his  brilliant 
achievement,  1069  ;  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  army,  1228  ;  attempts 
to  suppress  a  revolt,  1229 ;  over- 
takes the  mutineers,  1221 ;  perilous 
situation  of,  1303;  commands  in 
the  West,  1526;  to  take  the  field 
in  the  ensuing  spring  against  the 
Indians  north  of  the  Ohio,  1574; 
successful  campaign  of,  1597; 
makes  overtures  of  peace,  ib. ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
1615;  his  triumphal  return,  ib. 

Webb,  Colonel,  captured  by  the 
British,  1359. 

,   Major-General,    marches    to 

the  relief  of  Oswego,  178;  his  letter 
intercepted,  183. 

Webster,  Colonel,  at  the  battle  of 
Guilford  Court  House,  1268. 

Wentworth,  General,  expedition  of, 
16  ;  recalled,  »6. 

Wessyngton,  manor  and  village  of,  3  ; 
the  seignior  of,  4. 

West  Indies,  campaign  in  the,  15. 

Whalley,  Colonel,  invests  Worcester. 
11. 
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Wharton,  Thomas,  appeal  of  Wash- 
ington to,  928. 

Whipple,  Commodore,  squadron 
under,  1100;  his  retrograde  move- 
ment, 1112. 

White  Marsh,  arrival  of  Washington 
at,  917. 

. ,  Philip,  killed,  1356;  reta- 
liatory measures.     See  Huddy. 

Plains,   operations    at,    627  ; 

incendiaries  at,  629. 

Whiting,  Mr.,  the  manager  of  Wash- 
ington's estate,  dies,  1561. 

Wilkinson,  General,  journey  of,  673  ; 
memoirs  of,  680,  686,  689  ;  reports 
the  position  of  the  British,  892  ; 
bears  despatches  to  Congress,  925  ; 
insinuation  of,  962  ;  letter  of  Lord 
Stirling  to,  969 ;  his  vindication, 
970;  challenges  Gates,  971  ;  his 
honour  healed,  972  ;  his  letter  to 
the  President  of  Congress,  974; 
resignation  of,  ib. 

Will,  Washington's,  1695. 

Willett,  Colonel,  successful  soilie  of, 
83fl. ;  arrives  at  the  camp  of  Ge- 
neral Shuyler,  833. 

William,  the  Conqueror,  apportions 
estates  to  his  followers,  1. 

William  Henry,  Prince  (afterwards 
VVilliam  IV.),  plan  to  capture  him, 
1355. 

Williams,  Colonel,  defeated  at  Lake 
George,  157;  slain,  1215. 

,    Colonel,     celerity    of    his 

movements,  1259. 

,  David,  one  of  the  captore 

of  Andr^,  1164. 

Williams,  Mr.,  the  preceptor  of 
Washington,  18. 

Williamsburgh,  mission  of  Washing- 
ton to,  195;  Convention  at,  1275. 


Wilmington,  the  British  troops  take 
possession  of,  1253. 

Winchester,  the  head-quarters  of 
Washington,  151 ;  panic  at,  152, 
166  ;  great  fortress  erected  at,  174. 

Wolfe,  Brigadier-General,  particulars 
respecting,  188  ;  gallantry  of,  189  ; 
at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  209 ; 
withdraws  across  the  river,  210; 
illness  of,  211  ;  his  midnight  enter- 
prise, 212  ;  ascends  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  213;  his  heroic  death, 
214. 

Woodford,  Brigadier-General,  arrives 
at  Charlestown,  1113. 

Wooster,  General,  his  noble  reply  on 
a  question  of  rank,  393  ;  arrives 
before  Quebec,  498;  severely 
wounded,  752  ;  his  death,  753. 

Wyoming,  valley  of,  1041 ;  desolated 
by  Butler  and  Brant,  1042 ;  battle 
of,  1043  ;  the  massacre  at,  revenged, 
1060. 

Y. 

Yadkin,  Lord  Comwallis  crosses  the, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  1257. 

'  Yankee  Doodle  '  played  in  derision 
by  the  British,  304. 

Yeomanry,  liasty  levies  of,  to  defend 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  561. 

York  Town,  situation  of,  1321  ;  forti- 
fied by  Lord  Comwallis,  1329  ;  en- 
campment of  the  British  at,  1330  ; 
operations  before,  1331;  canonaded 
by  the  Americans,  1 340  ;  attack  on 
the  redoubts  of,  1343  ;  which  are 
taken,  1345. 

Youhiogany  River,  bridge  thrown  over 
the,  79,  80. 

Young's  House  surprised  by  the 
British,  1087. 
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■"  Ketaphysics.  Literally  Ti-ans- 

lated.  with  ^uteJ*,  Analysis,  Kxamlnatlon 
^oestfons,  ar.d  Index.  l>v  the  Rev.  John 
H.  M'.Maiio.s.  M.A,  and  (lold  MedalUst  in 
MeUphyvK^  T.C.D. 

History  of  Animals.     In  Ten 

Books.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Index, 
by  Richard  Csbsbweix,  M.A. 

^—  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treat- 
ises. With  Notes.  .!t^  ByO.F.Own»,M.A. 
2  Tola.,  3t.  6d.  each. 

— —  Bhetoric  and  Poetics.     Lite- 

rmlly  Translated,  with  Kxamioation  Qnes- 
tkNis  and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

AthenSBUS.  The  Deipnosophists;  or, 
the  Bancmet  of  the  Ix-ained.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  YOKOi,  B.A,    3  vols. 

Omar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, African,  and  Spanish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Catnllos,  Tibollns,  and  the  Vigil  of 

Venna.  A  Literal  lYoi»e  TransLit'cn.  To 
which  are  adiled  Metrical  Versions  l>y 
I^KB,  'iRAtHOEE,  and  Others.  FriT-.tU- 
piere. 

Qtn&B  Orations.  Liteiilly  Trans- 
lated by  C  I».  YosoK,  B.A.    In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Oonuins  the  Orations  against 
Verres,  kr.     frrrtrait. 

VoL  3.  Cttiiine,  Archlas,  Agrsriso 
Lsw.  Kal-lrlOA,  ^Irirma,  -y]^r..  fzc. 

Vol.  3.  Oralior  -  ins, 

Sextlna.  C/i?!  vr 

VoL    4.     Ml.KC.  _: and 

Kh«Ujric«l  Worlui  with  Ueuerai  in- 
dex to  the  fonr  volnmes. 

on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divtnstlon,  Fate,  \mv.%  a  l've|Mjb!ic,  Ac 
Traosfarted  by  C.  h.  Yonok,  H.A.,  and 
P.  Barham. 

'  Academics,  De  Finibas,  and 

Toscalso  i^csUons.  By  C.  I).  Yokok, 
B.A.  With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  I^hilo- 
•ophy. 

OlBeat,  Old  Ag«,  Friendship, 

Sdpto's  Dream.  Psrsdozes.  kc  Ltterslly 
TrsMlstad. by  B.  EDMoma   St-Sd. 


Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Ormton.    By 

J.  S.  Watwjn.  M.A. 
Demosthenes'  Orations.     Translated, 

with  Notes,  by  C.  IIanw  Krnxkdt.     In  6 
volumes. 
Vol.  1.  The  Olynthlac,  Philippic,  and 

other  l\ibllc  Orations.    3*.  6d. 
Vol.  2.  On  the  Crown  and  on  the  Em- 

bafsy. 
Vol.  3."  Against  Leptlnes,  Mldlas,  An- 

drotrlon,  and  A  riBtocrates. 
VoL  4.  IMvate  and  other  Orations. 
VoL  6.  Miscellnneous  Orations. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.    In- 

ci'.  '  is.  Maxima,  Alottoea,  Law 

1  >  .sob;  and  a  Collection  of 

al .  -x  (Juulatlons.    With  all  the 

qnantites  marked,  fc  KpRlish  Translations. 

,  with  Index  Verbonun.     65. 

Index  Verborum  only,     it 

Diogenes  Laertins.  Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  C  I).  Yongb. 

Euripides.  Literally  Translated.  2  vols. 
VoL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 

lytus,   AlceBtls,   Bacch»,  Heraclidre, 

Iphlgenia  in  AuHde,  and  Iphigenia  In 

I'aurls. 
Vol.  3.  Herctiles  Furens,  ^roade^  Ion, 

Andromache,      Suppliants,      Helen, 

Eiectra,  Cyclops,  Rhesus. 

Oreek  Anthology.  Literally  Trans- 
lated. With  Metrical  Versions  by  various 
Authors. 

Greek    Bomances     of    Heliodoras, 

I>>nguK,  and  Achilles  Tatltis. 
Herodotus.         A     New     and     Literal 
Translntion,  by    Hrhrt   Cak\-,   M.A.,  of 
Wijrc«iier  College,  Oxford. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis. 

laterally    I'ranslated,   with   Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 
Homer's   Iliad.     Literally  Translated, 

by  iin  Oxonian. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  Ac.  Lite- 
rally 1  raiwlated,  by  an  Oxoniak. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smart.  Carefully  revised  by  an  OxowiAir. 
3i.  ed. 

Justin,  Coruelius  Nepos,  and  Eutro- 

plus.      Literally    rraii«lote<L    wUh    Note* 
and  Index,  by  J.  8.  Wathon,  M.A. 

Jnvenal,  Persius,  Sulpicia,  and  La- 

ciliud.      By    l.^    KvANB.  M.A.     With    the 
Metrical  Venrton  by  OllTord.   Frontitpitot, 
Livy.     A  I  '  TranslntiOQ, 

By  Dr.  Si  In  4  vols. 

VoL  1.  '  H 

VoL  X  B.K  k-  9-  ?«. 
VoL  3.  lUxMf  27— 3«. 
VoL  4.  Books  37  to  tte  and  (  HM 
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Lncan's  Pharsalia.     Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  H.  T.  Rilet. 
Lncretius.     Literally  Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

Martial's  Epigrams,  complete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.  Each  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Vers©  Translations  selected 
from  the  Works  of  English  Poets,  and 
other  sources.  With  a  copious  Index. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).     7s.  6d. 

Ovid's  Works,   complete.     Literally 

Translated.    3  vols. 
Vol.  1.  Fasti.  Tristla,  Epistles,  kc. 
Vol.  2.  Metamorphoses. 
Vol.  3.  Heroides,  Art  of  Love,  Sec 

Pindar.  Literally  Ti-anslated,  by  Daw- 
son W.  Turner,  and  the  Metrical  Version 
by  Abraham  Moobe. 

Plato's  Works.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Cart  and  others.    Tn  6  vols. 

Vol.  1.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crlto, 
PhiPdo,  Gorgias,  IVotagoras,  Phaedms, 
Theastetus,  Euthyphron,  Lysis. 

Vol.  2.  The  Republic,  Timasus,  &  Critias, 

Vol.  3.  Meuo,  Euthydemus,  The  So- 
phist, Statesman,  Cratylus,  Parme- 
nides,  and  the  Banquet. 

Vol.  4.  Phllebus,  Charmldes,  loaches, 
The  Two  Alcibiades,  and  Ten  other 
Dialogues. 

Vol.  5.  The  Taws. 

Vol  6.  The  Doubtful  Works.  WUb 
General  Indejt. 

-  Dialogues,    an    Analysis    and 

Index  to.  With  References  to  the  Trans- 
lation in  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  By  Dr. 
Dat.  [M  prepai-ation. 

Plautus's  Comedies.     Lit<^rally  Tran.s- 

lated,  with  No  cs,  by  H.  T.  Kilkt,  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  the  late  John 
BosTOCK,  M.D.,  FJi.S.,  and  H.  T.  Rilkt, 
B.A.    In  6  vols. 

Propertius,  Petronius,  and  Johannes 

Secuiidus.  Literally  lYanslated,  and  ac- 
companied by  Poetical  Versions,  from 
various  sources. 


Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  kc^  by 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.     In  2  vols. 
Sallust,  Florus,  and  Velleius  Pater- 

i        cuius.    With  Cxjpious  Notes,  Biographical 
{        Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watson. 

I    Sophocles.      The    Oxford   Translation 
revised. 

;   Standard  Library  Atlas  of  Classical 

I        Geography.       TiDtnty-tivo  large.   oo(/mrcd 

\        Maps  according  to  thA  In.tfM  avthoritiei, 

1        With  a  complete    Index    (accentuated), 

'        giving  the  latitude  and  longitode  of  every 

place  named  In  the  Maps.  Imp.  8vo.  Is.  Qd 

Strabo's    Geography.         Translated, 

with  Copious   Notes,   by  W.   Faux)NER, 

M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamilton,  F.=?q.     With 

Index,  giving   the  Ancient  and  Modem 

Names.     In  3  vols. 

Saetonius*    Lives    of    the   Twelve 

C«»sars,  and  other    Works.      Thomson's 
I        Translation,  revised,  with   Notes,  by  T. 

:  FORBSTKB. 

I    Tacitus.      Literally  Translated,    with 
Notes.    In  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 
Vol.  2.  The    HistAiry,  Germanla,  Agri- 
cola,  &c.    With  Index. 
Terence  and   Phaedrus.     By   H.   T. 

RiLKY.  B.A. 

Theocritus,     Bion,     Moschus,    and 

Tyrt^eus.     By  J.  1Unk.s,  M.A.     With  the 
Metrical  Versions  of  Chapman. 

Thucydides.       Literally  Translated  by 
i;ev.  H.  I  )ALB.     In  2  vols.     3s.  ed.  each. 
Virgil.     Literally   Translate.!   by    Da- 
viijsoN.     New  Edition,  carefully  revlHed. 
3*.  6d. 
Xenophon's  Works.     Tn  3  Vols. 

Vol.  I.    The  Anabasis  and  MenioraMlia. 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  S.  Wat- 
son, M.A.     And  a  Geographical  Com- 
mentary, by  W.  F.  ArNswouTH,  F.S.A., 
.  F.R.G.S.,  Sec. 

VoL  2.  Cyropjedia  and  Hellenics.     By 
I  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A..  and  the  Rev.  H. 

Dalr. 
I  Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Works.      By  J.  S. 

i  Watson,  M.A. 


XII. 

Bohn's  Scientific  Library. 

5s.  per  Volume,  exceptivg  those  marked  otfwrvise. 


Agassiz  and    Gould's   Comparative 

Physiology.     Enlarged   by  Dr.  Wright. 
Up^vards  of  400  Engravings. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  Complete,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  Devet,  M.A. 

Blair's  Chronological  Tables,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Comprehending  the  Chro- 
nology and  History  of  the  World,  from 
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the  earliest  times.  By  .1.  Wilu)UGHbt 
RossE.  Double  Volume.  10s.;  or,  half- 
bound,  10s.  6d. 

Index  of  Dates.  Comprehending  the 
principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  present  time,  alphabetically  arranged. 
ByJ.  W.  RossB.  Dooble  volume,  10«. 
or,  half-bound,  10<.  Qd. 


BOWCS  VABIOVS  LIBRAniES. 


of  External  Naiure  to  tjie  Moral  and  In- 
tellectaal  Cou^Utntion  of  Mnn.    6t. 
Prout'8  Treatise  on  Chemis- 


try, MctHoroloRy.  and  MgesUon.    Kdlted 
by  r>r.  J.  W.  'iRiTFiTH. 

Buckland's     Geology     and 

Miripralr»J5y.       2  voU.     16*. 

Roget'i  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiology.  lUtutratrd.  In  2  vols. 
ftceAch. 

Carpenter's  'Dr.  W.  B.   Zoology.    A 

Sr«t<>tn)»ti<'  Vipw  of  the  Stnicinrp,  Habita, 

'■ ■  '  '•  '•' ••  - -Ml  Fami- 

1  of  the 
-HlHion, 


yiTV!  nnna  r.vyra^'tn'js.     iii  -  viii-.f,.v.  H.,i-h. 

Hechanical  Philosophy,  As- 


tronotny,  and  HorT.l(«y.     A  Popular  Ex- 
position.    \Hi  lUtutrntiimM. 

Vegetable    Phy^olof»y    and 

Ry«t/Tratic    lV)Uriy.      A   i.  '       ... 

dtictlon  to  th<»  Krifiwlclifp  ■  ^ 

Kilition,  revit**-*!,  nr»<l»T  arr .  n 

the  Atithor,  by   K.  I^ASKKxrh  k.    m.i'.,    vc. 
Seonrai  Kurulrrd  IU)ntrati'mt  on  H'ood.  di. 

Animal    Physiology.       New 

r-viH«l,  and  In  fiart 
Mithor.     Cptfanii  of 
,  ■  '>iit.     rtf. 

CheM  Congress  of  1863.     A  Collec- 


Chtv.o-j.  i_  L_.^-r.     ^ — i.iiing  the 
hlftctplM  of   Harmotiy  and  Omtraat  of 


Bolley*!  Kasnal  of  Technical  Analj- 
da.  A  OtiMe  for  the  T««titnc  of  Natnra) 
and  Artificial  SabatamM.  By  a  H.  Pauu 
100  Waad  Ifngrminfft. 

BBIDGEWATER      TREATISES.  — 

Bell  on  the  Hand.    Its  Me«'ha- 

ni'TD   ari.i  VtiAl    Kihlowrm-nta  as  evincing 
[>»-.-iim.      ■->rmM  K-ii'mn  Krvisfd. 

Kirby  on  the  History,  Habita, 

an.l  In-*  ;^  r.<  ot    A:.'"iv>.     K4Jfed,  with  i 

N'l'!.!-*,    hy    r.  KvMrR    F.iNFA     yumrrou*  | 

F.n^'ivxngt,  man\^ ■•/ i.'n'  "i  art  ndditumal.  ; 

In  2  vol*.  '  i 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of   i 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man.    3«.  6<i. 

VHiewell's  Astronomy    and 

General  Pljj-aica,    considered   with  rcfer- 
enoe  to  Natural  Theology.     S«.  Bd. 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 


Colours,  and  their  appUcAtton  to  the  Arta. 
TVanslated  frotm  the  FrwKh  by  CHAituts 
Hartkl.  Only  complete  F>diHon.  Several 
riaies.  Or,  with  an  additional  series  of 
16  Plates  In  ColoHrs.     7«.  6d. 

Clark's     (Hugh)     Introdnction    to 

HernMrv.  ^l  Hh  venyhj  Ihim)  Uluttratiana. 

UOir  l.nlargedbyJ.R, 

Plan  Or.  with  all  the 

Illns-  ^t. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

By  (i.  H.  I,KWKa. 

Ennemoser's     History    of     Magic. 

IransbitiHi  by  William  Hf>wrrr.  With 
an  Av'-"""  '•*  •')<•  most  remarkable  and 
best  1'.  Stories  of  Api^aritions, 

r>re«i  iiing,  and   Spirit-Rap- 

ping.  .v^.     ...  ^  ...la. 

Handbook  of  Domestic  Medicine.  Po- 

pularlyarranRed.  By  l>r.  Hknry  l>AVUt8. 
7(M»  pag«»j.  With  complete  Index. 
Handbook  of  Games.  By  various 
Amateurs  and  Professors.  Comprising 
treatises  on  all  the  principal  (Tntneff  of 
chance,  skill,  and  mnnnal  dextei^ty.  In 
all,  above  4nKame8  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  e«;pecially  ct>niprehen- 
sive).  Wited  by  H.  U.  Ik>HN.  fllut- 
tratfd  hy  numeroxu  Uiagramt. 

Hogg's  (Jabes'  Elements  of  Ezperi- 

ni'tital  an<l  .Natural  l'lll<»s«'phy.  Con- 
taining Mechiinics,  Pneumatics,  Hydro- 
statics, HydraiilicB,  Acousiics,  Optica, 
C'^iloric,  Kleitricity,  Voltai.sm,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enlarnod.  Up- 
varfU  of  400  H^oo./ot;t*. 

Hind's  Introdnction  to  Astronomy. 

With  A  V<«cjil>ulary,  coiitalnint;  an  Kxpla- 
nation  of  all  the  Terms  in  prewnt  use. 
New  K>lltion,  enlarged,  .\unu-nna  Jin- 
ffravivijt.     is.  6<i. 

Hnmboldfs  Cosmos ;  or  Sketch  of  a 

Physiial  I'e.scripilon  of  the  llnlverFC 
Translate.1  by  E.  C.  Orri  and  W.  8. 
Dallas,  F.L*S  Fin«  rnrtmit  in  Hvo 
vols.     3*.  6't.  each  ;  exc<  I  ■  ht. 

•»•  In  this  editicn  th.-  '-d 

>- .'>.   tl.o  »<■»'     H,,,,,' ::uil 

•■rloaup- 
<fid  com- 


Travels  in  America.   Fn  3  voU. 

Views  of  Nature;   or,  Con- 

tenip'atioria  ot  iln-  Siiljini;-  l1i#'noineiia  of 
CroMtion.      rran-.|iit.-<l  l.v  K.  C  Ott.;  Ni:d 

M.  '}.  IV,iiN.     A  f.T-  •'■  ■•'••  '   "■•'  ' •'••• 

Aathor  to  the  l*ii! 
the  qootatloiut,  an  I 

Humphrey's    Coin 

fiual.       A    iK.piil;.- 
Study  of  Coins.     '   . 
ifun.     In  1  vols 
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Hunt's  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Stndles  of  the  Pbysical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Profeaeor  iimrr.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

Index  of  Dates.     See  Blair's  Tables. 

Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues.     Com- 

,    pleted  to  the  present  state  of  Knowledge, 
by  Or.  Griffith.     Numerous  Woodcvts. 

Knight's  (Chas.)  Knowledge  is  Power. 

A  I'opular  Manaal  of  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  on  Painting.     By  the  Royal 

Academicians.    With  introductxjry  £sMy, 

and  Notes  by  R.  Wobntjm,  Ksq.  i'oriraiti. 

Mantell's  (Dr.)  Geological  Excur- 

uions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dor- 
setshire. New  Edition,  by  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  Esq.  Ntimerout  heavUifully  txe- 
cuted  Woodcuts,  and  a  Geological  Map. 

■■  Medals    of    Creation ;     or, 

First  Les-sons  in  Geology  and  the  Study 
of  Organic  Remains ;  Including  Geological 
Excursions.  New  Edition,  revised.  Co- 
loured FlaUs,  and  tevcral  hundred  beau- 
tiful Woodcuts.    In  2  vols.,  7«.  Qd.  each. 

■  Petrifactions      and      their 

Teachings.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Remains  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   iVumerout  Engravings.    6<. 

■  Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Phe- 
nomena. New  Edition,  augmented  by  T. 
Rci-ERT  Jones,  F.G.S.  Coloured  (Geological 
Map  of  England,  Plates,  and  nearly  20O 
heautiful  Woodcuts.  In  2  vols.,  7*.  6d.  each. 

Morphy's  Games  of  Chesii.      Being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by 
the  American  Champion,  with  Explana- 
tory and  Analytical  iNoies,  by  J.  Lowen- 
THAU     I'nrtraU  and  Memoir. 

It  contains  by  far  the  largest  collection 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Morphy  extHut  In 
any  form,  and  has  received  his  endorse- 
ment and  co-operation. 

Oersted's  Soul  in  Nature,  &o.  p<rrtrait. 
Bichardson's    Geology,      including 

Mineralogy  and  Palaoutology.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  by  Dr.  T.  Wbiqui.  Cpicord* 
of  400  Jllustrations. 


Schouw's  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ;  and 

Kobell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  King- 
dom. I'ranslated  by  A.  Hknfkey,  F.R.S. 
Colour ci  Map  of  the  (reograpfiy  of  Plant*. 

Smith's  (Pje)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or.  The  Relation  between  Uie  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Geological  Science. 

Stanley's  Classified  Synopsis  of  the 

Priucii)al  CainttTs  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish Sch<x>ls. 

Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook. 

Numerous  Uiayranu. 

Chess  Praxis.     A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-players  Handbook.  Con- 
taining all  the  most  important  modern 
Improvements  in  the  Openings,  Illustrated 
by  actual  Games ;  a  revised  Code  of  Chess 
Laws;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy's 
Games  In  England  and  tYance.    6«. 


Chess-player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  now  Preatlse  on  Odds,  Col- 
lection of  Match  Games,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  lYoblems. 

Chess  Tournament  of  1851. 


Numerous  lUiistrations. 

Principles  of  Chemistry,  exemplified 

In  a  series  of  simple  exptrtnients.  Based 
upon  the  German  work  of  Professor  Stock- 
HAKDT,  and  Edited  by  C.  W.  Hkaton, 
lYofessor  of  Chemistry  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.     Upioards  0/  210  JUuxtratious. 

Stockhardt's  Agricultural  Chemistry; 

or,  Cliemical  Field  Lectures.  Addressed  to 
Farmers.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
I*rofessor  Henkret,  E.R.S.  I'o  which  is 
added,  a  Pap)er  on  Liquid  Manure,  by 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq. 

Ure's  I  Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 

ot  (ireal  Britain,  syslouiatically  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  introductory  view  of  its 
comparative  staUi  in  Foreign  Countries. 
New  Mition,  revised  and  completed  to 
the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  unt 
hundred  and  f/ty  Illustrations.   In  2  vols. 

Philosophy  of  Manufactures ; 

or.  An  Exposition  of  the  Factoiy  System 
of  Great  Britain.  New  Ed.,  continued  to  the 
present  time,  by  P.  L.  SuiMONDe.    Is.  6ct 


xin. 


Bohn's  Cheap  Series. 


Bos  well's  Life  of  Johnson,  and  John- 

Boniana.  Including  bis  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
Tour  In  Wales,  «fcc  Edited,  with  large 
additions  and  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Wimop  Cboker.  The  second  and 
most  complet*  Copyright  Edition,  re- 
arranged and  revised  according  to  the 
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snegestlons  of  Lord  Macaulay,  by  the  late 
John  Wright,  Esq.,  with  further  additions 
by  Mr.  Cboker.  Umvards  oj  50 /me  En- 
gravings on  Sttd.    In  6  vols,  cloth,  20t. 

Cape  and  the  Kaffin.    By  H.  Ward. 

is. 


BOHirS  VAEIODS  LIBRAHIEB. 


CarpenUr't  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Physiology  |  Irving's  (Waahingtcn)  Adventures 

v<    remperaooe    and    ToUl    Ab^v'-'   "     '       of  CapUlii  Ikiur.eviUo.     If.  6<i. 

i<. :  on  doe  pHxr.ekxh.  at  6d.  Knickerbocker's  Hew  York. 
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